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THE  MEDIATING  FUNCTION  OF  'THE  CHRISTIAN 
MINISTER  TO-DAY. 

The  oontinuity  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  the  permanence 
of  certain  elements  with  which  it  deals,  as  the  main  facts  of  reve- 
lation on  the  one  band  and  the  main  qualities  of  human  nature  on 
the  other,  give  it  a  certain  Btableneas  of  position  and  work.  Yet 
each  age  in  the  history  of  the  world  needs,  as  each  age  produces 
and  trains,  its  own  peculiar  ministry.  The  Christian  work  of  to- 
day mnet  be  done  by  men  of  to-day.  The  Christian  ministry 
must  be  far  more  vital  than  institutional.  The  business  of  the 
ministry  ia  to  lead  in  the  realm  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  ideas 
and  aotivities  of  men.  It  has  a  tme  prophetic  function  to  fulfill. 
It  should  be  always  in  advance  of  the  times ;  not  so  far  in  ad- 
vance as  to  be  out  of  touch  with  the  great  common  life  of  the 
world,  but  ahead,  —  thinking  larger  and  higher  thoughts  and 
uttering  them,  feeling  ilner  and  holier  emotions  and  manifesting 
them,  apprehending  better  ideals  of  individual  and  social  con- 
duct and  attempting  them.  The  ministry  is  to  be  prophetic,  not 
in  utterance  only,  but  in  life,  and  so  capable  of  leading  men  on- 
ward in  the  process  of  realizing  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Naturally  the  minister's  formal  training  is  determined  by  the 
prevalent  idea  of  his  function.  His  self-training  will  be  deter- 
mined by  his  own  idea  of  his  function.  If  that  idea  is  large,  and 
high,  and  progressive,  his  self-training  will  broaden  toward  the 
breadth,  and  rise  toward  the  height,  and  advance  with  the  pro- 
pnlsive  force,  of  his  idea.  I  speak  of  the  minister's  edf-irainirig, 
for  that  is  the  most  important  part  of  his  training.  All  that  is 
done  for  him  by  college  and  seminary  is  necessarily  subordinate 
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2         Mediating  Function  of  the  Christian  Minister.     [Jannary, 

to  that  which  he  does  for  himself  ;  or  rather,  the  exteat  and  the 
value  of  what  is  done  for  hira  are  determiDed  by  what  he  does  for 
hiiDBelf.  He  is  not  merely  passive  and  receptive  ;  he  is  active  aiid 
creative,  if  he  is  alive,  if  the  true  prophetic  impulse  has  wakened 
in  his  soul.  The  school  can  make  theologians,  and  scholars,  and 
writers,  perhaps,  but  not  preachers,  prophets,  and  leaders,  unless 
in  the  students  there  is  the  true  perception  of  their  calling  and  a 
persistent  reaching  toward  its  powers  and  ends. 

I  purpose  in  this  paper  to  set  forth  some  thoughts  on  the  func- 
tion of  the  Christian  minister,  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  time  in  which  we  live.  Whatever  value  this  study 
may  have  will  lie  not  in  any  novelty  of  fact  or  principle,  if  that 
were  possible  in  eonhection  witb  so  worn  a  theme,  but  in  the 
expression  which  it  gives  to  some  results  of  experience,  and  in 
a  deep  sympathy  with  the  perplexed,  passionate,  and  struggling 
■social  life  in  the  midst  of  which  to-day  the  Christian  minister's 
work  must  be  done. 

1.  The  function  of  the  Christian  minister  is  to  preach:  that 
is,  to  announce  clearly  and  constantly  the  great  facts  of  the  gospel. 
These  facts  —  the  love  of  God  for  men  revealed  in  and  through 
Jesus  Christ,  the  exposure  and  defeat  of  sin  by  the  cross,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  the  vision  of  faith,  and  the  realization  of  the 
eternal  life — are  not  mere  remembered  incidents  or  announce- 
ments of  a  bygone  age ;  they  are  elements  in  actual  and  present 
experience ;  and  as  such  have  all  the  newness  and  force  of  fresh 
facts  and  communications.  The  preacher  of  these  is  not  a  mere 
witness  of  something  past.  He  testifies  of  that  which  is.  Every 
essential  faot  of  the  gospel  is  reproduced  in  the  sphere  of  man's 
inner  ex perisHoe  as  he  enters  into  the  Christian  life.  The  office 
of  the  Spirit  is,  in  part,  to  revitalize  ancient  and  factual  reve- 
lation and  pour  it  into  the  soid  as  a  new  communication.  The 
perpetuity  of  preaching  is  grounded  just  in  the  reality  of  this  pro- 
cess. Preachers  are  not  called  merely  to  iterate  and  reiterate 
past  incidents,  happenings  that  belong  to  a  remote  ^e  and  an 
archaic  phase  of  lite.  The  living  voice  and  magnetic  personality 
are  not  needed  for  such  work.  It  is  because  revelation  is  ever 
renewed  through  the  spirit  of  man,  and  ever  bodies  itself  in  facts 
of  inward  experience,  that  men  continue  to  be  in  any  real  sense 
"  witnesses  of  the  resurrection,"  and  that  their  word  can  be,  now 
as  of  old,  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  The  preacher  de- 
clares not  merely  what  he  has  learned  from  a  book,  but  what  he 
has  seen  and  felt  and  known.     His  testimony  is  like  that  of  St. 
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JoIiD,  save  in  the  entirely  Bubordinate  particular  of  material  con- 
tact, —  "  That  which  we  hare  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto 
yon." 

This  direct,  personal  testimony,  this  declaration  of  facta  which 
have  reappeared  in  the  sphere  of  his  own  spiritual  experieoce, 
must  always  be  the  first  and  most  important  part  of  the  minister's 
function.  It  is  this  which  gives  power  and  efBciency  to  all  the 
rest  of  his  work.  It  is  his  experience  of  revelation,  above  every- 
thing else,  that  qualifies  him  as  the  ambassadoi  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  this  which  makes  his  utterance  prophetic  —  a  epealdug  for 
God. 

Keal  preaching  can  never  be  perfunctory ;  it  can  never  become 
merely  traditional  or  didactic ;  and  it  cau  never  lose  its  power 
over  the  human  soul ;  because  it  has  its  spring  in  a  continuous 
personal  experience  of  divine  communion  and  communication.  A 
failure  to  appreciate  his  immediate  relation  to  Christ,  and  to  find 
the  perpetual  authentication  of  his  message  in  that  experienoe  by 
which  revelation  becomes  a  spiritual  process  in  his  own  soul, 
makes  the  minister  a  mere  echo  of  other  men's  thoughts  and  a 
mere  reporter  of  external  and  remote  facta.  He  may  still  be  a 
priest  administering  sacraments,  but  he  is  no  more  a  prophet  upon 
whom  rests  the  precious  and  mighty  "  burden  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord."  He  may  be  a  valuable  instructor  of  his  fellow-men  in 
many  sorts  of  knowledge,  but  he  misses  the  chief  power  and  the 
chief  glory  of  his  calling.  The  true  liberty  of  the  pulpit  is  not 
in  the  license  which  may  be  given  it  by  councils  or  presbyteries 
to  declare  this  or  that  form  of  theological  or  ecclesiastical  opinion, 
but  in  that  immediate  apprehension  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and 
that  personal  experience  of  revelation,  which  raise  the  preacher's 
mind  into  a  realm  above  dogma  and  precedent  and  make  his 
speech  an  original  testimony  to  divine  reality.  This  liberty  is  the 
realization  of  Christ's  words,  *'  ye  shall  know  the  tmth  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free,"  and  "  if  the  son  make  you  free  ye 
shall  be  free  iudeed ; "  and  of  the  apostle's  words,  "  where  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." 

To  preach,  then,  to  declare  the  great  facts  of  the  gospel  out  of 
an  experience  in  which  those  facts  have  been  reproduced,  and 
have  become  new  and  vital,  is  the  first  part  of  the  Christian  min- 
ister's work. 

2.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Christian  minister  to  teach.  Testi- 
mony is  to  be  explicated  and  enforced  by  teaching.  The  facts  of 
the  gospel  are  the  bases  of  Christian  principles.     The  facts  verify 
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themselveB  to  conscionsDesB  in  ezperieoce ;  they  are  also  to  be 
jtutified  to  reason  as  concrete  expreSBUms  of  great  principles  of 
thought  and  life.  The  teaching  of  the  Christian  pulpit  is,  thns, 
s  ratioDal  exposition  of  the  tmths  of  revelation  and  the  applica- 
tion of  these  tmths  to  life.  This  is  a  continoons  work.  It  is 
not  properly  theological.  The  theologian  seeks  a  coherent,  and 
as  far  as  may  be  complete,  system  of  thonght,  —  a  philosophy  of 
God  and  humanity  in  their  mutual  relations.  The  teaching  of 
the  ChHstisn  ministor  is  always  practical  in  its  aim.  It  termi- 
nates not  on  knowledge,  merely,  but  on  life.  His  perpetual  effort 
is  to  secure  the  application  of  doctrines  to  L'onduot,  and  the  conse- 
quent realization  of  doctrines  in  deed  and  character,  in  quality 
and  power  of  life. 

It  is  a  main  characteristic  of  Christianity  that,  as  every  essen- 
tial fact  on  which  it  rests  may  be  reproduced  in  experience,  so 
every  essential  doctrine  that  it  sets  forth  may  be  embodied  and 
expressed  in  life.  Just  here  we  discover  a  powerful  corrective  of 
speculative  tendencies  in  theolc^.  The  end  of  truth  is  b^ng. 
The  highest  form  of  truth  is  in  personality.  Jesus  said,  "  I  am 
the  truth."  He  was  not  using  figure  of  speech.  Truth  as  prin- 
ciple is  truth  unrealized.  It  must  be  taken  up  and  transmuted 
into  quality  and  force  of  being.  Life,  therefore,  and  not  li^ic,  is 
the  supreme  test  of  doctrines.  Doctrines  Uiat  have  no  relation 
to  conduct  and  cannot  be  incorporated  in  character  are  valueless, 
if  not  meaningless. 

The  Christian  minister  must  teach  continually  with  this  thought 
iu  mind,  that  the  true  outcome  of  bis  teaching  is  better  life.  This 
thought  will  keep  him  close  to  reality.  It  will  unify  all  his  work. 
It  will  make  his  presentation  of  religion  full  and  strong,  able  to 
touch  men  on  every  side.  Hia  work  is  much  more  than  ethical ; 
it  is  spiritual,  and  therefore  ethical.  The  morali^  of  Christ  is 
righteousness.  Bighteousness  is  the  expression  of  holy  love,  in 
disposition  and  action,  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Iteligi<Hi  is  not 
*' morality  touched  with  emotion,"  but  it  is  morality  created  and 
suffused  by  that  love  of  God  and  man  which  is  at  onoe  emotion, 
intelligence,  and  will.  The  distinction  between  doctrinal  preach- 
ing and  practical  preaching  is  not  a  valid  distinction.  Christian 
doctrine,  or  teaching,  is  always  practical.  Here,  at  least,  "  theory  " 
should  never  be  divorced  from  "  practice."  The  need  of  truths 
to  believe  is  fundamentally  a  need  of  truths  to  live.  Jesus  said 
to  those  who  professed  to  follow  Him :  "  Why  call  ye  me  Lord, 
Lrad,  and  do  not  the  things  that  I  say  7  "     These  words  are  foil 
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o£  auggeation  to  the  muiister  of  Christ.  Ab  a  teacher  he  should 
seek  continually  so  to  present  truth  as  to  awaken  in  hie  hearers 
the  impulse  to  do  and  to  become.  The  relation  of  tmth  to  life  at 
once  discloses  the  breadth  of  the  minister's  field.  His  teaching 
must  be  as  broad  as  the  whole  sphere  of  hnman  life,  because  the 
gospel  addresses  itself  to  the  whole  not  only  of  man's  need,  but 
even  of  his  possibility.  £^very  question  concerning  man  in  his  re- 
lations to  God  or  to  bis  fellow-men  is  fundamentally  a  moral  ques- 
tioD.  This  fact  at  once  relates  the  minister  as  a  teacher  to  every 
Bach  question. 

Ail  Christian  preaching  demands  in  the  preacher  an  inward  ex- 
perience of  the  facts  he  announces,  so  Christian  teaching  demands 
in  the  teacher  both  experience  and  discipline.  The  discipline  in- 
volves wide  knowledge,  careful  judgment,  penetrating  insight, 
profonud  sympathy,  and  unflinching  courage.  The  minister  is 
ever  a  learner  and  ever  an  experimenter ;  that  is,  he  is  oontinu- 
ally  testing  truth  in  bis  own  conduct,  and  continnally  observing 
the  operation  of  moral  principles  and  forces  in  the  life  of  society. 
For  be  does  not  stand  apart  from  his  fellow-men ;  he  is  incor- 
porate with  them.  There  is  one  law  for  pulpit  and  pew ;  one 
standard  of  righteousness  and  one  fountain  of  grace  for  clergy- 
man and  layman  ;  and  this  oneness  of  obligation  and  resource  at 
once  binds  the  Christian  teacher  to  his  fellow-men  and  holds  his 
teaching  close  to  life.  So  great  is  the  sphere  of  the  Christian 
minister  as  teacher  that,  though  by  ignorance  or  unfaithfulness  he 
may  sink  below  it,  he  can  never  rise  above  it,  nor  reach  beyond 
its  far-lying  limits.  So  large  is  this  function  that,  to  fill  it  rightly 
the  Christian  teacher  must  be  in  sympathy  with  alt  truths,  and 
seek  to  coordinate  them  with  the  great  central  truths  of  revela- 
tion ;  and  he  must  have  the  skill  to  apply  truth  to  condition  with 
such  certainty  as  to  disclose  at  once  its  divine  and  sovereign  e£B- 
cacy.  Then  under  his  teaching  life  will  be  modified  as  the  soil 
and  its  growths  are  modified  under  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  and 
the  diligent  hand  of  the  husbandman. 

3.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Christian  minister  to  lead.  On  this 
point  I  shall  have  little  to  say,  partly  because  methods  of  leader- 
ship in  the  church  are  to  a  great  extent  determined  by  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  organizatiou.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  minister's  busi- 
ness to  lead ;  that  is,  to  organize,  direct,  and  wield  the  forces  of 
the  church  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  large  ends  which  are 
set  before  the  church  hy  the  command  and  manifest  purpose  of 
Christ.    I  say  it  is  the  minister's  business  to  had.    That  is  an  im> 
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portant  part  of  hia  fnnctioD.  He  is  uot  to  be  the  mere  echo  of  a 
certaio  set  of  opinions  which  his  congregation  may  formally  hold ; 
no  more  is  be  to  be  the  mere  exeoator  of  methods  which  that  con- 
gregation may  have  adopted.  At  the  present  time  it  is  specially 
impoi-tant  that  Frot«stant  ministers  should  wisely  magnify  their 
ofBlce  —  and  tiU  it.  At  no  time  has  there  been  greater  need  than 
now  of  strong  and  intelligent  leadership.  The  minister  will 
lead,  if  be  has  a  tme  and  high  idea  of  his  calling  and  the  course 
that  is  boro  of  a  free  and  full  oonseoration.  He  must  lead,  if  the 
church  is  to  be  steadily  efficient  in  its  work  of  realizing  in  human 
society  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  is  the  ambassador  of  Christ. 
Let  him  never  yield  to  any  clamor  for  a  sensationalism  that  fills 
the  pews  with  seekers  after  Dovelties  and  pnts  the  Christian  meet- 
ing-boase  into  competition  with  the  lecture-platform  and  the  play- 
house. Let  him  never  be  the  mere  creature  of  a  standing-oom- 
mittee  which  has  an  eye  mainly  to  the  receipts  from  sittings  and 
not  to  the  divine  mission  of  the  cbnrch  to  the  ignorant  and  sinful. 
Let  him  never  accept  the  domination  of  that  spirit  which  says 
that  his  sole  business  is  to  secure  material  and  social  prosperity 
for  the  particular  church  which  be  serves.  It  is  bis  duty,  as  it  is 
his  privilege,  to  multiply  himself  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  of 
men,  through  the  members  of  bia  church.  But  Christian  churches 
do  not  exist  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  humanity's  sake.  Tbey 
are  constituted  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Like  an  army, 
they  exist  not  for  the  comforts  of  camp-life  aud  the  pleasures  of 
parade,  but  for  the  prosecution  of  »  campaign  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  conquest. 

The  social,  industrial,  and  political  life  of  to-day  makes  a  de- 
mand upon  the  Christian  church  for  enlightened  and  self-sacri- 
ficing service  that  is  but  feebly  met.  Never  before  has  the  church 
had  such  an  opportunity  as  now  to  justify  its  existence  and  to 
prove  its  divine  mission.  Its  opportunity  brings  also  its  great 
peril.  Pastorates  of  churches,  if  ever  they  were,  are  not  now 
sinecures.  Never  were  pastors  so  taxed  and  sti'ained  by  exhaust- 
ing demands  and  heavy  burdens  as  now ;  and  never  was  there 
more  urgent  need  of  skillful  and  courageous  leadership.  The 
solution  of  social  problems  lies  in  the  genuine  gospel  of  Christ. 
The  leadership  which  shall  bring  this  gospel,  with  the  organized 
force  of  the  whole  chui-cb,  into  efficacious  contact  with  the  great 
masses  of  restless  and  eager  people  who  are  reaching  half  blindly 
after  a  better  social  life,  and  the  almost  equally  great  multitudes 
who  have  not  wakened  to  reach  after  anything  save  the  daily 
crust,  is  a  leadership  which  is  almost  desperately  needed. 
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But  the  {unction  of  the  Christian  minister  includes  much  that 
thus  far  I  have  not  mentioned.  There  is  that  beneficent  and  fruit- 
ful service  vhich  he  renders  to  his  people  in  the  close  and  tender 
relation  of  pastor.  All  this  I  pass  by  for  the  present  that  I  may 
hasten  to  the  consideration  of  a  special  work  which  the  Christian 
minister  of  to-day  must  do,  a  special  function  that  he  must  at 
least  attempt  to  fulfill.  This  may  be  called  his  uediative 
FCNCnON. 

(1.)  In  an  important  sense  the  Christian  minister  is  called 
upon  to-day  to  mediate  between  Christianity  and  culture,  or, 
more  explicitly,  between  Christian  thought  and  that  thought 
in  philosophy,  science,  and  literature  which,  while  not  ofteu  es- 
sentially anti-Christian,  is,  or  at  least,  through  a  misunderstand- 
ing, I  believe,  names  itself  non-Christian.  The  common  concep- 
tion of  Christianity  has  been  too  much  qualified  by  dogmatic 
ideas.  Christianity,  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  is  not  a 
Uieology ;  it  is  not,  as  Dr.  Mulford  so  clearly  pointed  out,  even  a 
religion ;  it  is  a  revelation  and  a  life.  It  implies  a  great  and 
growing  tbeol(^y;  it  has  stimulated  the  production  of  many 
theologies ;  but  it  is  more  thaa  i^ny  or  all  of  these.  Faith  has 
been  confounded  with  belief  of  creeds  and  confessions.  But  faith 
in  God  existed  before  formulas.  Dogma  is  historically  posterior 
to  faith.  It  is  the  result  of  an  endeavor  to  express  f^th  in  terms 
of  the  understanding.  The  relations  between  faith  and  dogma 
are  not  accidental.  A  theology  is  an  inevitable  product  of  serious 
and  prolonged  thought  upon  God  and  life.  But  no  theology  has 
exhaustively  stated,  or  can  exhaustively  state,  even  the  rational 
cwitents  of  sacred  Scripture,  much  less  the  spiritual  contents  of 
the  progressive  revelation  which  Christianity  is.  Now  it  is  the 
function  of  the  Christian  minister,  in  whose  experience  the  es- 
sential facts  of  Christianity  have  been  reproduced  as  vital  ele- 
ments of  his  spiritual  life,  to  interpret  Christianity  with  such 
elemental  simplicity  and  breadth  as  will  enable  sincere  minds 
everywhere  to  coordinate  their  scientific  thinking  with  their  re- 
ligious thinking ;  Co  show,  by  the  vital  method  of  Jesus  himself, 
the  essential  nature  of  the  gospel,  and  thus  to  disclose  the  real 
comprehensiveness  of  the  fundamental  Christian  idea.  A  vast 
and  difficult  task  this  is,  indeed,  hut  not  an  impossible  task, 
especially  not  impossible  in  very  mauy  individual  cases,  and  a 
task  that  even  now  is  being  prosecuted  with  cheering  success  in 
the  field  of  apologetic  and  constructive  Christian  literature. 
But  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  the  interpretative  work  which 
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a  large-minded,  highly  cultivated,  and  wholly  consecrated  miniBtry 
can  do.  The  personal  element  naust  always  enter  largely  iato  the 
most  efficacious  expoaltioo  of  Cbriatian  troth.  The  man  informed 
and  sublimed  by  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  the  mightiest  apolo- 
gist. Xho  Christian  thinker  in  whom  revelation  has  become  ex- 
perience, and  whose  insiglit  is  the  result  of  culture  quickened  by 
communion  with  the  divine  Spirit,  is  the  most  powerful  inter- 
preting and  reconciling  force  in  the  realm  of  thought.  There  is 
a  power  in  personality  that  is  not  ooramunicable  through  the 
printed  page.  The  true  function,  then,  of  the  exponent  of  Chris- 
tianity ia  not  that  of  criticism  and  attack,  hut  of  interpretation, 
comprehension,  and  reconciliation.  Christiaiiity  is  hospitable  to 
every  sincere  luid  earnest  thought.  It  welcomes  every  discovery 
of  truth,  and  has  a  place  for  every  real  addition  to  man's  know- 
ledge of  himself  and  of  the  world.  The  sun  coordinates  with  itself 
every  planet  and  every  satellite  in  the  solar  system  ;  so  Christ, 
when  He  is  known,  draws  to  himself  every  truth-loving  person- 
ality, and  hy  his  revelation  of  God  unites  in  one  harmonious 
whole  the  unnumbered,  varying  truths,  or  fragments  of  truth, 
that  during  all  the  centuries  have  shone  upon  the  waking  and 
questioning  mind  of  man. 

With  Chiist  the  Christian  minister  stands  at  the  centre  of  the 
moral  universe.  As  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man, 
is  the  mediator  between  God  and  man,  interpreting  God  to  man, 
and  man  to  himself,  and  drawing  man  by  his  reconciling  power 
into  fellowship  with  God,  bo  the  preacher  of  Christ  is  the  true 
mediator  between  Christianity  and  culture,  reconciling  the  multi- 
fold and  varying  thoughts  of  sincere  men  with  the  central  truth 
which  appears  in  the  embodied  love  and  righteousness  of  God. 

(2.)  Inseparable  fi-om  what  precedes  is  the  function  of  the 
Christian  minister  as  a  mediator  between  *'  the  church  "  and  what, 
without  discrimination,  often  is  called  "  the  world."  As  a  visible 
and  formal  oi^nization,  the  church  is  far  from  being  inclusive  of 
all  those  whose  spiritual  afBnities  ally  them  with  Christ  and  with 
essential  Christianity.  There  is  a  vast  multitude  of  what  Horace 
Buahnell  called  "  outside  saints,"  men  and  women  who  are  striving 
to  live  the  life  of  the  spirit,  but  whose  names  are  not  on  any 
church  roll,  and  whose  force  is  not  operant  in  the  oi^anic  life 
and  work  of  the  church.  The  causes  of  this  separation  of  forces 
that  belong  together  may  be  found  on  this  side  and  on  that. 
Some  of  them  are  in  the  narrowness  and  inflexible  ecclesiasticism 
of  local  churches,  and  the  ignorance  or  bigotry  of  church  mem- 
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ben ;  some  of  them  are  in  tbe  ignorance  or  misuDderataodiiig  or 
even  bigoted  antipathy  to  creed  of  those  oatside.  Bnt,  be  the 
causes  what  they  may,  they  are  largely  removable  without  the 
sacrifice  of  any  Christian  principle  in  tbe  church,  or  any  sincere 
oonviction  in  the  minds  of  those  outside.  In  every  communis 
ftre  many  men  who  ought  to  be,  and  who  might  be,  brought  into 
org^ic  relation  with  "  the  body  of  Christ."  Here,  then,  is  tbe 
sphere  for  a  work  of  mediation  by  the  Christian  minister,  which, 
faithfully  done,  would  result  in  immeuselystrengtheniog  the  prac- 
tical force  of  Christianity  in  society.  Wisdom,  love  for  men, 
and  skill  in  putting  emphasis  where  it  belongs  on  the  essentials  of 
Christian  faith  and  life,  are  qualities  which  the  true  minister, 
the  minister  who  enters  moat  deeply  into  the  Spirit  of  bis  Master, 
will  cultivate  and  successfully  use  in  this  work. 

(S.)  Id  the  same  general  line  is  the  important  fanction  of 
mediation  between  churches,  and  between  deuominations  of 
churches.  Tbe  organic  unity  of  all  Christian  churches  is  to 
many  an  Utopian  dream.  To  some  it  is  even  an  evil  to  be 
avoided  at  any  risk.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  qaestion  here. 
But  this  may  be  said  without  risking  dispute,  that  formal  and 
organic  unity  of  all  Christian  ebnrcbes  will  never  come,  save  as 
the  final  resnlt  and  expression  of  a  triumphant  unity  of  spirit. 
Such  nnity  of  spirit  is  certainly  a  condition  to  be  sought  with 
zeal  and  persistence.  Such  unity  is  now,  happily,  a  state  that  can 
be  realized  to  a  degree  far  beyond  any  attuned  in  the  history  of 
many  hundred  years.  The  preacher  of  the  gospel  is  not  first  the 
creature  and  advocate  of  a  sect,  but  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  is  not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  first  a  Baptist  or  a  Congregation- 
alist  or  an  Episcopalian,  but  a  Christian.  More  than  that,  he  is 
a  preacher  and  teacher  of  those  fundamental  Christian  facts  and 
principles  which  are  essentially  unifying  and  not  divisive.  His 
authority  is  not  derived  through  any  mere  historical  continuity  of 
office,  but  through  his  immediate  relation  to  Christ  and  his  per- 
sonal experience  of  revelation.  The  continuity  of  the  Christian 
ministry  inheres  in  the  continuity  of  the  divine  purpose  to  save 
the  world.  Its  essential  power  is  an  iuimediate  endowment.  Over 
all  the  claims  of  the  local  church,  or  the  sect,  or  tbe  great  historic 
institation,  is  tbe  present  claim  of  humanity  and  the  present  claim 
of  God.  The  end  of  the  minister's  endeavor  is  the  salvation  of 
men  in  the  broadest  sense,  which  is,  in  other  words,  the  realiza- 
tion in  society  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  reaching  toward  this 
end  he  may  —  shall  I  not  say  be  must?  —  mediate  between  the 
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mutually  unsympathetic,  if  not  diaoordant,  churolieB,  and,  by  im- 
parting a  better  knowledge  and  a  larger  purpose  and  a  sweeter 
spirit  than  they  all  now  possess,  lead  them  up  to  a  higher  plane  of 
religions  thought  and  work  on  which  their  divided  and  often  rival 
forces  will  unite  in  harmonious  endeavor  to  fulfill  their  mission  in 
the  world,  and  to  penetrate  and  transform  all  society  by  the  power 
of  the  gospel  of  love.  What  streagtbening  of  weak  places  to 
the  Christian  line,  what  rallying  of  discouraged  bands  of  workers, 
and  what  reti'enching  of  enormous  material  and  moral  waste 
would  such  a  unity  accomplish ! 

(4.)  Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  mediative  func- 
tion which  beloDgs  to  the  Christian  ministry  to-day  is  that  which 
concerns  the  relation  to  each  other  of  social  classes.  After  a 
hundred  years  of  industrial  individualism,  the  civilized  world  is 
approaching  a  crisis  of  transition.  The  transition  is  already  in 
process.  Competition  in  production  and  trade,  which  has  ruled 
almost  unchecked  for  so  long  a  time,  is  already  ominously  mani- 
festing its  inadequacy  as  a  general  principle  for  the  regulation  of 
the  commercial  and  industrial  relations  of  society.  Combination 
on  a  gigantic  scale  has  arisen  to  check  the  working  of  competition. 
Unlimited  competition  has  proved  itself  intolerable.  Under  the 
competitive  industrial  system  wealth  has  massed  itself  enormously 
in  relatively  few  hands,  and  with  the  rapid  increase  of  population 
a  vast  body  of  wage-earning  laborers  has  formed,  which  is  swiftly 
consolidating  into  a  sharply  defined  class,  with  class  instincts, 
jealousies,  and  discontents.  The  industrial  condition  of  to-day  is 
one  of  open  war,  or  of  armed  and  uneasy  truce.  On  one  side  are 
capitalists,  great  land-owners,  and  employers ;  on  the  other  side 
are  the  great  multitude  of  more  or  less  compactly  organized 
wage-earners.  Meantime  there  are  strong  tendencies  developing 
in  the  direction  of  nationalism  and  other  forms  of  socialism,  and 
even  of  anarchism.  Whatever  view  we  may  take  as  to  the  best 
system  of  social  organization,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
present  system  is  not  permanent,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  un- 
endurable. The  outlook  is  such  as  to  make  the  most  careful  and 
conservative  students  of  social  questions  anxious,  and  the  most 
hopeful  serious.  A  great  social  conflict  is  imminent.  On  one 
side  are  wealth,  intelligence,  and  the  power  that  belongs  to  pos- 
sessions and  intelligence.  On  the  other  side  are  relative,  to  a  large 
extent  extreme,  poverty,  ignorance,  and  the  power  of  numbers  and 
increasing  solidarity.  Both  aides  are  represented  in  the  churches ; 
though  it  most  be  confessed  that  the  former  is  more  largely  and 
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much  more  influentially  represented  in  Protestant  churches  than 
the  latt«r.  A  vast  number  of  the  poor  are  alienated  from  the 
churches,  and  many  of  these  the  churches  at  present  seem  to  have 
no  capacity  or  skill  to  reach. 

The  only  solvent  of  the  social  probleiit  which  can  be  entirely 
efficacious  is  the  diffusioo  and  realization  of  practical  Christianity 
throughout  society.  The  golden  rule,  the  law  of  love,  applied 
equally  by  rich  and  poor,  by  employer  and  employed,  by  capitalist 
and  wage-earner,  will  alone  radically  remove  the  di£Sculty.  But 
such  a  diffusion  of  Christianity  is  a  work  of  time  and  labor  aud 
self-saeriiice. 

I  state  the  problem,  or  suggest  it  rather,  not  to  discuss  it  at 
length,  but  to  give  a  clear  setting  to  the  proposition  that  Chris- 
Han  miuisters  are  called  upon  to-day,  more  imperatively  than 
ever  before,  to  mediate  between  conflicting  social  classes,  and  to 
render  the  most  effective  aid  in  solving  the  social  problem ;  to 
contribute,  perhaps  to  an  extent  beyond  that  attainable  by  any 
other  class  of  men,  in  making  the  social  transition,  already  in 
process,  peaceful  and  beneficent  to  all  concerned.  The  position 
of  the  minister  is  one  of  moral  independence,  and,  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  Christianity,  one  of  highest  moral  authority.  By  his 
love  for  men  be  is  saved  from  narrow  partisanship.  By  his 
aopreme  obligation  to  God  he  is  lifted  above  fear.  Bound  by 
closest  ties  of  sympathy  to  men,  irrespective  of  their  circumstances, 
be  is  in  a  position  to  speak  to  them  with  utter  plainness  and 
powerful  persuasiveness.  His  duly  life  lets  him  deeply  into  the 
inner  life  of  men.  Kow  is  his  supreme  opportunity.  Now  he 
niust  turn  on  the  economic  relations  of  men  the  clear  light  of 
Christian  truth.  Now,  with  pity  for  the  weak,  sympathy  for  the 
suffering,  respect  for  the  upright,  and  warning  and  rebuke  for 
the  willfully  evil,  but  with  a  love,  as  of  Christ  himself,  for  all,  he 
must  counsel,  instruct,  and  persuade  with  the  truth  and  wisdom 
of  Christ  and  the  power  and  patience  of  pure  self-sacrifice.  He 
must  help  men  to  understand  each  other,  to  see  each  other's  rights, 
and  to  reo<^nize  and  fulfill  their  own  duties.  He  must  not  be 
swerved  from  the  right  by  applause,  nor  cowed  by  threats,  nor 
bought  by  favors.  For  him  wealth  must  have  no  glamour,  and 
poverty  no  terrors.  He  must  inculcate  justice  in  the  spirit  and 
acoording  to  the  ideal  of  the  supreme  law  of  all  human  relations : 
**  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

But  beyond  his  faithful  preaching  of  righteousness  and  love, 
he  must  endeavor  to  know  the  facts  of  the  economic  condition  of 
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Booiety.  These  he  may  know.  No  man,  save  the  professiomil 
economist,  has  bettor  opportunity,  if  he  will  take  it,  to  know  the 
elements  of  the  social  problem,  than  the  Christian  minister,  and 
no  one  is  better  qualified  to  judge  fairly  and  rightly.  If  he  is 
not  so  qualified,  it  is  his  own  fault.  The  day  is  past  when  men 
ought  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  minister  knows  nothing  about 
business.  It  is  his  duty  to  know  about  men,  and  the  occupations, 
ambitions,  needs,  and  temptations  of  men.  He  should  be  a  care- 
ful and  continuous  student  of  social  and  industrial  life.  He 
should  be  able  to  discover  and  understand  social  tendencies, 
and  be  should  have  the  course,  the  wisdom,  and  the  force  to 
guide  men  to  sound  thinking  and  unselfish  action.  He  should  keep 
the  high  ground  of  the  great  Christian  ethics,  despite  the  sneer, 
often,  alas  I  from  professedly  Christian  lips,  that  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  impracticable,  and  he  should  apply  the  Christian 
ethics  unflinchingly  to  the  transactions  of  the  market  as  well  as 
of  the  saloon. 

Thus  will  he  stand  before  the  people  as  a  true  friend  of  all  men, 
and  the  veritable  prophet  of  the  living  God.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say,  that  no  special  work  of  the  Christian  minister  to-day 
is  more  important  or  more  imperative  than  that  of  being  a  wise, 
faithful,  and  sympathetic  mediator  between  his  fellow-men  in  the 
social  and  industrial  crisis  that  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  upon  us. 
I'hilip  S.  Moxpm. 

Boston. 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE  LOCAL   CHURCH. 

That  important  changes  in  the  organization  of  churches  are 
soon  to  take  place  is  beyond  question.  They  are  already  too 
general  to  be  treated  as  exceptions.  They  consist  in  plural 
ministries  for  local  churches,  with  lay  helpers  of  various  kinds  ; 
and  in  providing  for  various  physical,  intellectual,  and  social  us 
well  as  spiritual  wants  of  the  congregation.  The  demand  for  these 
changes,  and  the  tendency  to  meet  it,  are  alike  general  and  grow- 
ing. Public  attention  is  fised  on  a  few  conspicuous  examples,  as 
the  Berkeley  Temple  in  Boston,  St.  Geoi^e's  and  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's in  New  York,  the  People's  Tabernacle  in  Jersey  City,  and 
the  Grace  Temple  in  Philadelphia.  But  the  impulses  and  pur- 
poses here  illustrated  are  becoming  active  in  all  our  cities,  and  are 
beginning  also  to  appear  in  country  places. 
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The  idea  of  reoi^anizing  Uie  churofaeB  so  as  to  secure  for  them 
greater  influence  and  efficiency  in  proportion  to  their  investments 
of  men  and  money  is  no  mere  scheme  of  an  individual  mind.  It 
has  found  expression  recently  independently,  and  in  various  forms, 
in  different  aections  of  this  eountry  and  in  other  countries.  In  the 
"  Andover  Review  "  for  November,  1890,  was  an  article  entitled 
"The  Keorganization  of  Congregational  Churches,"  which  pro- 
posed the  union  of  the  churches  of  one  district  under  one  pastor, 
with  BHoh  assistants  as  he  might  need  to  sustain  several  places  of 
vrorship,  and  to  cultivate  thoroughly  the  parish  thus  constituted. 
The  plan  there  outlined  has  heen  extensively  discussed  in  religious 
periodicals,  and  in  local  and  state  conferences.  It  has  met  with 
various  objections,  hut  in  many  quarters  has  been  received  with 
hearty  favor.  Better  still,  it  has  been  put  into  practical  operation 
in  several  places,  and  so  far  as  heard  from,  with  at  least  encourag- 
ing promise  of  success.  Several  home  niisaionary  superintendents 
have  declared  their  conviction  that  it  offers  a  solution  of  some  of 
their  most  serious  problems,  and  their  desire  to  try  it  on  a  large 
scale.  I  will  try  to  indicate  the  progress  of  the  idea  in  practice, 
as  I  have  followed  it  during  the  past  year. 

The  most  interesting  experiment  in  this  line  which  has  come 
under  my  notice  is  now  going  on  at  Newport,  N.  H.  This  town 
is  situated  in  SuUivsD  County,  whose  population  has  slowly  and 
at«adily  declined  for  the  last  thirty  years.  The  Congregational 
churches  have  also  weakened,  partly  because  of  the  loas  of  popu- 
lation, and  partly  because  of  lack  of  mutual  interest  and  of  cen- 
trulization.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  Congregational  churches 
in  thirteen  towns,  all  with  settled  pastors.  Last  year  there  were 
only  ten  chnrohes,  of  which  six  had  pastors,  and  only  two  of  these 
churches  supported  their  ministers  with  funds  entirely  of  their 
own  raising.  The  Newport  church,  under  the  lead  of  its  pas- 
tor. Rev.  G.  F,  Kenngott,  last  spring  instituted  regular  Sunday 
afternoon  services  in  two  villages,  and  assisted  in  supporting 
services  in  a  third.  At  each  of  these  a  company  from  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Society  of  the  Newport  church  regularly  attended 
as  assistante. 

During  the  last  snmmer  three  students  from  Andover  Seminary 
were  associated  with  Pastor  Kenngott  in  maintaining  services  in 
several  of  the  adjoining  towns.  They  visited  from  house  to 
bouse,  organized  Suoday-schools  and  Christian  Endeavor  Socie- 
Hes,  and  oondacted  schoolhouse  meetings.  In  each  town  the  pastor 
and  the  students  held  a  continuous  series  of  meetings  for  a  week. 
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Eacl)  of  tlie  students  preached  in  exchange  with  the  paator  while 
he  administered  the  communion  in  the  country  churches.  The 
attendance  and  interest  both  in  the  central  church  and  in  the 
outlyiDg  districts  increased  so  steadily,  and  the  general  results 
have  been  so  satisfactory,  that  Pastor  Kenngott  felt  obliged  last 
fall  to  decline  a  flattering  call  to  another  field,  in  order  to  work 
out  his  plan,  and  the  church  bas  installed  an  assistant  pastor  with 
a  view  to  fostering  its  branch  organizations  and  the  neighboring 
churches,  which  had  been  neglected  and  have  now  come  under 
its  care. 

Meanwhile  the  Vermont  Home  Missionary  Society  is  developing 
another  branch  of  ministerial  labor  by  employing  women  as  evan- 
gelists in  country  districts.  Their  house-to-house  visits  have  every- 
where been  cordially  welcomed,  and  they  have  thus  gathered  audi- 
ences which  have  greatly  surprised  pastors  of  neighboring  churches 
who  have  been  called  to  preach  to  them.  In  one  place,  where  the 
charch  had  long  been  closed,  it  was  reo[)ened  after  personal  visits 
by  two  of  these  women,  with  an  audience  four  times  larger  than  bad 
ever  been  seen  within  its  walla.  In  other  communities,  where  spir- 
itualism had  prevailed,  and  where  few  Chrbtians  could  be  found, 
the  places  of  public  meeting  have  been  filled  with  attentive  listen- 
ers. Pastors  in  the  neighborhood  of  whose  parishes  this  work 
has  been  done  have  without  exception  expressed  their  approval 
of  it.  One  writes  of  the  women  :  "  They  have  shown  what  young 
ladies  with  the  spirit  of  consecration  are  and  can  do.  They  have 
won  all  hearts."  Another  says:  "The  truth  was  presented  by 
them  so  intelligently  and  clearly,  and  their  manner  of  approach- 
ing people  was  so  jndicious  and  kindly,  as  to  heighten  immensely 
the  respect  of  the  community,  even  the  irreligious  part  of  it,  for 
Christian  work  and  workers."  Superintendent  MerriUsays :  "  To 
many  their  story  has  been  a  revelation  of  a  new  and  hitherto  un- 
tried method  and  agency  in  Christian  work." 

This  question  of  expanding  the  territory  and  influence  of  the 
local  church  is  attracting  much  more  attention  in  England  than 
in  this  country.  Bitter  complaints  are  made  there  of  the  multi- 
plication of  small  churches,  of  the  inability  to  support  them, 
especially  in  the  decaying  agricultural  districts,  and  of  the  miser- 
able pittances  on  which  many  ministers  with  families  are  com- 
pelled to  subsist.  The  London  "Independent"  not  long  ago 
printed  several  columns  of  letters  from  ministers  and  laymen, 
urging  that  these  charches  should  be  so  grouped  together  as  to 
form  adequate  fields  of  labor  with  adequate  salaries.     The  bane 
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of  the  Congregatioaal  denomiaatioii  was  declared  to  be  the  exces- 
sive number  of  chapels,  each  with  a  separate  minister,  and  the 
remedy  urged  was  the  grouping  of  from  two  to  four  under  one 
pastor  with  one  or  more  helpers.  Many  instances  were  given 
where  two  or  more  Congregational  churches  stand  near  enough 
bother  so  that  one  of  them  could  easily  provide  for  all  the  needs 
of  both. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  same  subject  is  exciting  muoh  inter- 
est also  in  the  Established  Church.  One  rector  says :  "  The 
country  vicar  is  terribly  alone  in  bis  work.  Unless  he  has  deep 
spiritaality  and  great  force  of  character,  his  enthusiasm  will  evapo- 
rate in  face  of  the  stolid  indifference  of  a  large  section  of  his 
parishioners.  Of  all  classes  in  the  community,  the  small  farmer 
and  the  agricultural  laborer  are  the  least  easy  to  move."  Another 
writes  of  "  the  accnmnlated  Iwdy  of  social  tradition  grotesquely 
mixing  itself  up  in  sacred  things,  .  .  .  which  is  quite  beyond 
the  power  of  the  country  clergy  to  remove  by  any  special  remedy 
under  existing  circumstances ; "  meaning  single-handed  and  alone. 

Instances  are  altogether  too  common  in  our  own  country  where 
churches  of  the  same  denomination  have  separated  and  built  edi- 
fices almost  side  by  side,  through  some  petty  quarrel,  which  has 
been  perpetuated  at  great  waste  for  a  generation  or  more.  At  the 
recent  Ecumenical  Council  in  Washington  a  delegate  made  a 
statement  which  is  worthy  to  pass  into  a  proverb,  and  fits  any 
denomination.  He  said  :  "  Where  two  rival  Methodist  churches 
meet  in  a  village,  there  is  no  need  for  the  devil." 

England  furnishes  already  several  examples  of  Congregational 
churches  with  more  than  one  pastor  and  place  of  worship.  For 
example,  at  Great  Yarmouth  one  such  church  has  two  houses 
and  two  ministers  who  have  worked  in  harmony  for  several  years. 
At  Wellingborongh  two  churches  united  several  years  ago,  but 
maintained  separate  meeting-places.  The  present  pastor,  Bev. 
T.  Stephens,  with  lay  helpers,  superintends  services  in  six  places, 
all  of  which  are  included  in  one  church  organization. 

The  idea  we  are  considering  is  certainly  not  a  new  one  in  Eng- 
land, since  it  is  fully  explained  and  commended  in  Dr.  Davidson's 
Congregational  lectures,  delivered  forty  years  ago.  He  says  :  "  tt 
is  usually  a  hazardous  experiment  (as  perilous  to  religion  as  it  is 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  Xew  Testament)  to  split  up  what  would 
be  a  single  church  into  small  societies,  each  independent  of  the 
other."  The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  he  is  speaking  of 
Congregational  chnrches,  and  that  he  keeps  in  view  the  idea  of 
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the  self-governnieDt  and  independence  of  the  local  church,  though 
its  memhers  may  have  several  places  of  meeting.  He  defends  this 
idea  by  saying :  — 

"  Nothing  eeems  mora  certain  than  that  there  was  in  each  primitive 
church  a  plurality  at  presbyters.  The  fact  is  admitted  by  the  ablest  his- 
torians. The  advantages  of  a  plurality  are  obvious  :  (1.)  The  people  are 
better  instructed.  No  one  minister  excels  in  all  the  duties  of  the  elder- 
ship ;  there  is,  therafore,  the  greatest  wisdom  in  employing  several  men  in 
the  ministerial  work.  (2.)  Pastoral  visitation  is  better  attended  to.  The 
ehief  part  of  the  ministry  is  not  the  preaching  of  a  sermon  on  the  Sab- 
bath, but  the  performance  of  numerous  duties  in  watching  over  the  flock. 
Where  a  church  is  large,  one  pastor  has  not  sufBcient  time  for  this. 
(3.)  The  unsettledness  of  the  pastoral  office  is  mateiially  lessened.  The 
number  of  removals  made  by  ministers  of  religion  are  fewer.  The  de- 
mands made  by  a  church  on  a  s«de  pastor  ara  too  great.  When  there  is  a 
ptoraU^  of  ministers,  variety  is  secured,  and  yet  no  man  is  overtasked. 
Hence  the  pastors  do  not  become  migratory." 

But  the  discussion  in  England  does  not  stop  with  the  idea  of 
consolidating  two  or  more  Congregational  churches  into  one.  The 
"  Christian  World  "  takes  as  its  motto  "  One  Town,  One  Church," 
and  proposes  that  at  least  Baptist  and  Congregational  churches  in 
the  same  town,  both  being  Congregationally  governed,  be  federated, 
with  different  buildings,  but  a  united  membership ;  and  this  pro- 
posal is  heartily  supported  by  some  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  Con- 
gregationalism. This  is  mare  feasible  in  English  than  in  American 
communities,  because  the  majority  of  Baptists  there  do  not  prac- 
tice close  communion.  The  proposition  leaves  those  who  believe 
in  immersion  free  to  continue  it,  and  to  maintain,  if  they  choose, 
a  separate  congregation,  while  those  who  prefer  sprinkling  and  in- 
fant baptism,  are  left  equally  free ;  but  both  would  support  one 
pastor,  with  one  or  more  assistants,  if  needed. 

English  Congregational  pastors  present  very  effective  aiguments 
for  this  plan,  of  which  there  is  only  space  to  quote  two  or  three 
extracts.     Dr.  A.  Goodrich,  of  Manchester,  says :  — 

"One  district,  one  church,  would,  I  think,  save  our  smaller  churches. 
Our  village  churches  have  done,  and  are  doing,  noble  service ;  but  in 
the  changes  that  are  slowly  and  surely  coming  over  us  they  will  not 
survive  ;  their  extinction  will  mean  the  larger  churches  becoming  smaller 
churches,  which,  in  dne  time,  will  follow  their  extinct  sbters.  Sal- 
vation for  our  smaller  churches  surely  mast  come  hvm  the  plan  here 
indicated.  Many  of  our  laymen  are  saying  that  our  system  is  too 
costly.     It  certunly  is  in  a  sense  other  than  they  mean ;  it  is  in  our 
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Bn)itlter«harche8  crushing  the  beet  life  out  of  our  best  men.  The  un!fi- 
(■4ttioii  of  the  churches  in  a  district  will  save  cur  men  u  well  as  our 
means.  Or  nther  it  will  so  diapoM  our  means  that  our  business  men, 
able  and  wUling  to  give,  will  say,  '  This  means  business,  and  we  will  sup- 
port it'  Has  not  the  hour  come  for  some  such  movement  ?  We  as 
churches  have  now  for  some  Ume  been  contending  for  liberty  of  thought. 
I  think  wc  have  got  it.     Then  let  us  draw  together  and  go  forward." 

Rev.  G.  S.  Barrett,  of  Norwich,  after  pointing  ont  the  jealousies 
and  diffeveoces  which  are  apt  to  arise  in  small  and  divided 
churches  from  the  littleness  of  view  which  is  thus  fostered, 
adds: — 

"  With  one  large,  commanding,  and  Tigorous  church  in  each  city  or 
town,  this  evil  would  at  least  he  largely  neutralized,  if  not  rendered  im- 
possible alU^ther.  The  freer  air,  the  wider  outlook,  the  more  catholic 
spirit,  which  come  from  larger  affairs,  would  insensibly  aSect  the  churches 
themseWes,  and  instead  of  any  departure  from  the  traditions  of  the 
fathers  being  resented  as  a  wanton  innovation,  it  would  be  judged  and 
tested  solely  by  its  adequacy  to  fulfill  the  truest  and  noblest  ideal  of  our 
Congregational  church  life,  and  by  its  accordance,  or  otherwise,  witli  the 
spirit  and  teaching  of  the  New  Testament." 

Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Mackennal  says  :  — 

"  The  general  idea, '  One  Town,  one  Church,'  has  been  before  my  mind 
as  a  vision  ever  since  I  was  at  college  in  the  fifties;  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
nigns  of  its  being  taken  up  as  a  practical  question.  I  am  sure  it  is  prac- 
ticable. If  not  immediately  so,  the  discussion  of  it  will  educate  the  con- 
stituency that  will  make  it  so.  In  these  days,  when  youth  is  doing  so 
much  of  the  world's  work,  we  ought  not  to  say  of  an  ideal,  it  cannot  be 
adopted.  In  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  generation  is  fashioned  that  will 
give  effective  form  to  any  desirable  idea." 

These  sentiments  are  by  no  means  confined  to  a  few.  The  sitb- 
.  ject  of  which  they  treat  ia  occupying  large  and  increasing  atten- 
tion, and  is  regarded  aa  offering  a  possible  solution  of  one  of  the 
most  difRcult  and  threatening  problems  of  ^English  church  life. 

The  conditions  which  are  forcing  this  matter  upon  public  atten- 
tion there  are  steadily  and  surely  developing  in  this  country. 
They  would,  perhaps,  be  receiving  more  consideration  if  the 
changes  they  require  did  not  interfere  with  plans  for  evangeliza- 
tion which  are  being  earnestly,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  wisely, 
pressed.  The  impression  seems  to  be  quite  general  that  there  is  a 
dearth  of  ministers,  and  that  abundant  tields,  offering  comfortable 
support,  are  waiting  for  laborers.  At  least  three  schools  in  and 
about  Boston  are  offering  short  cuts  to  the  ministry,  or  courses  of 
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training  For  professional  service,  and  several  similar  iiistitutions 
have  recently  sprung  np  in  different  parte  of  the  country,  all 
making  urgent  appeals  for  money,  on  the  ground  that  so  great  is 
the  dearth  of  laborers  for  lipe  and  ungathered  harvests,  that  there 
is  no  time  to  give  adequate  training  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
rush  in  and  reap. 

What  are  the  facts  ?  It  would  seem  reasonable  that  the  average 
minister  should  be  expected  to  be  able  to  care  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  to  lead  them  in 
their  efforts  to  win  to  Christ  those  outside  of  the  churches.  But 
if  every  Congregational  minister  wtie  in  active  service,  we  should 
have  oue  for  every  one  hundred  and  ten  members;  and  if  the 
ministers  now  actually  in  pastoral  office  were  equally  distributed, 
there  would  be  one  for  every  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  resi- 
dent members.  The  average  resident  membership  of  Congre- 
gational churches  in  the  United  States  is  about  ninety.  If  every 
church  must  have  the  entire  service  of  one  minister  of  such  quali- 
fications as  to  bring  him  a  unanimous  call,  then  we  need  more 
ministers.  But  even  under  present  conditions  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  man  every  Congregational  pulpit  whose  church  could 
support  a  pastor.  Meanwhile  there  are  hundreds  of  towns,  not 
growing  in  population,  where  three  or  more  evangelical  churches 
have  each  a  minister,  while  all  the  congregations  together  would 
not  fill  oue  of  the  churches.  It  may  as  well  be  frankly  said,  that 
while  the  Lord  of  the  liarvest  calls  for  more  laborers,  lie  does 
not  so  much  need  more  salaried  officers  as  a  wiser  distribution  of 
those  already  in  the  field.  A  church  in  eastern  Massachusetts, 
without  a  pastor,  has  recently  received  over  one  hundred  applica- 
tions from  ministers,  or  from  olhers  in  their  behalf,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  supplying  the  pulpit.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  fifty  vacan- 
cies should  suddenly  occur  iu  churches  about  Boston  the  middle, 
of  this  week,  nten  could  easily  be  found  to  preach  for  them  all  be- 
fore Sunday.  There  are  in  this  vicinity  a  number  of  able  and  in 
every  way  worthy  ministers,  whose  ambition  is  not  unreasonable, 
who  have  spent  many  months,  and  in  some  instances  years,  of 
weary  waiting,  who  have  so  far  failed  to  find  pastorates  where 
they  can  support  their  families. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that,  looked  at  from  any  reasonable  business 
point  of  view,  the  ministerial  profession  at  home  is  numerically 
overstocked.  The  only  real  call  for  ministers  which  deserves  at 
present  to  be  heeded  is  from  mission-fields.  The  special  calls  of 
God  to  individuals  we  do  not  gaiusay,  but  the  call  from  home 
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churches  arises  from  the  fact  that  more  than  two  fifths  of  the 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  United  States 
have  less  than  fifty  members  each,  while  each  wants  a  minister 
for  itself  alone.  Though  the  statistics  of  Baptist  churches  are  not 
at  hand,  I  have  no  doubt  the  same  is  true  of  that  denomination. 
Methodism,  with  its  system-  of  circuit-riding  and  local  preachers, 
is  able  to  supply  all  its  churches,  while  more  of  its  ministers  an- 
nually leap  over  from  its  fold  into  Congregational  pastures  than 
from  all  other  denominations  together. 

The  only  remedy  so  far  suggested  for  this  unbusinesslike  admin- 
istration of  religious  affairs,  alike  wasteful  of  men  and  money, 
is  the  one  discussed  in  the  article  already  referred  to  in  the  "  An- 
dover  Keview,"  and  now  under  consideration  in  religious  papers 
and  meetings  in  England.  That  it  has  serious  difficulties  no 
one  denies.  But  that  the  continuance  of  present  conditions  in- 
volves far  greater  difficulties  is  at  least  an  open  question ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  men,  and  women  even,  burdened  with  the  imper- 
fections of  human  nature  not  yet  wholly  sanctified,  may  be  made 
to  see  and  choose  the  better  way.  Every  experiment  like  that  at 
Newport,  successfully  carried  out,  will  stand  as  a  powerful  argu- 
ment. If  churches  whose  members  agree  in  all  essentials  of  be- 
lief and  administration  can  be  so  far  united  as  to  offer  adequate 
opportimities  and  adequate  support  to  able  ministers,  a  victory 
for  the  gospel  will  be  achieved  greater  than  the  evangelization  of 
a  heathen  nation. 

So  far  in  this  discussion  we  have  had  in  view  the  advantages  to 
be  guned  from  this  plan  for  country  churches.  But  its  results 
would  not  be  less  effective  were  it  to  be  applied  to  cities.  Per- 
haps this  can  best  be  demonstrated  by  a  concrete  illustration, 
Dr  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  pastor  of  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Kew  York,  a  year  ago  found  a  family  on  the  East  Side 
of  the  city  in  need  of  help.  He  introduced  to  them  a  family  of  his 
own  church.  The  results  so  far  proved  promising  that,  when  ha 
described  his  efforts  in  the  "  Congregationalist "  for  May  7, 1891, 
he  had  brought  twenty  families  of  his  people  in  some  measure  into 
touch  with  twenty  other  families  on  the  East  Side.  The  first  anni- 
versary of  the  enterprise  a  few  weeks  ago  found  them  established 
in  a  well-equipped  church  house.  No  doubt  that  is  the  way  re- 
vealed by  God  to  spread  the  leaven  of  Christianity  through  the 
world.  It  was  the  plau  which  Christ  himself  adopted.  If  the 
wisdom,  love,  and  devotion  in  that  church  are  equal  to  the  task,  it 
will  fulfill  its  mission. 
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But  let  us  BupposQ  this  plan  to  be  followed  out  to  its  natural 
results,  and  see  what  this  movement  involves.  The  twenty  fami- 
lies on  tbe  East  Side  being  kindled  with  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  bis  impulses  of  love  to  men,  have  come  together  in  some 
kind  of  organization.  But  they  cannot  at  once  cut  loose  from 
the  church  which  planted  the  new  life  there.  They  need  still 
the  sympathy  and  fellowship  which  they  have  had.  They  need 
financial  aid,  counsel,  and  encouragement  to  find  pastoral  lead- 
ership, and  to  extend  their  work.  They  will  probably  increase 
mainly  through  a  Sunday-school,  studying  the  Bible  together, 
getting  the  gospel  into  other  homes  through  the  children  ;  and 
they  will  need  teachera  and  leaders  from  the  other  church. 
Quite  likely  at  first  the  enterprise  will  not  require  large  ex- 
penditure of  money.  A  wise  and  devoted  woman  perhaps  can 
guide  it  to  the  larger  growth  which  requires  the  ministrations  of 
a  pastor.  We  have  quite  an  army  of  such  women  in  foreign 
fields.  We  ought  to  have  more  of  them  in  home  fields,  like 
Phebe  and  Friscilla  and  Maiy,  deaconesses  whom  Paul  so  lov- 
ingly commended  to  the  church  at  Rome. 

Further,  the  Madison  Square  church  will  need  to  continue  its 
interest  in  the  work  which  has  become  a  part  of  itself.  Its  own 
life  will  deepen  through  its  labors  there,  and  it  will  be  moved  to 
start  other  enterprises  in  the  dense  mass  of  heathenism,  which, 
close  at  hand,  outnumbers  all  the  adhei-ents  of  Protestant  churches. 
But  the  pastor  cannot  preach  often  in  these  new  Christian  com- 
munities, whose  prosperity  depends  on  their  union  with  tbe 
mother-church.  The  deaconesses  cannot  continue  to  meet  their 
growing  wants.  The  pastor  must  have  an  assistant,  and  if  his 
church  prospers  sufficiently  in  its  work,  more  than  one.  For  its 
success  will  depend  on  its  pressing  continually  into  new  and 
needy  fields.  If  it  does  not,  it  will  settle  gradually  down  into 
contentment  with  worship  at  home,  and  self-cultivation,  without 
aggressive  effort,  and  will  go  to  seed,  as  so  many  churches  have 
done.  As  business  encroaches  on  its  territory,  its  members  will 
move  out,  and  it  will  become  a  dead,  down-town  church. 

It  cannot  expect,  either,  to  gain  sufficient  support  by  establishing 
branches  among  the  poorer  classes  only.  Suppose,  then,  it  sends 
out  one  or  more  plants  into  prosperous  neighborhoods  up-town, 
and  they  flourish  as  such  oi^anizationa  are  apt  to  do, — would 
do  far  oftener,  if  Christians  who  lived  in  those  neighborhoods 
would  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  new  enterprises.  For  one  thiug 
which  makes  against  the  prosperity  of  ci^  ohui-ches  is  that  many 
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of  their  members  live  too  far  away  to  attend  the  prayer-meetings 
and  SnDday-Hchools,  and  keep  up  organic  life,  while  yet  they  are 
held  to  retain  their  pews  and  attend  public  worship,  in  order  to 
sustain  the  down-town  church.  It  was  lately  found  that  in  Rox- 
bury,  a  district  of  Boston,  1,675  of  oar  church  members  go  past 
the  churches  near  their  homes,  to  worship  three  or  four  miles 
away.  Now  if  these  members  bad  found  iu  their  own  communi- 
ties branches  of  the  down-town  church,  with  one  chief  pastor,  and 
assistants  for  the  varioas  localities,  the  parent  church  would  re- 
tain its  prestige,  the  stronger  and  weaker  parts  would  combine 
for  the  support  of  the  whole,  oonrage  and  active  effort  would  con- 
tinue, and  masses  of  heathenism  could  not  flourish  undisturbed. 

Dr.  SchaufSer,  in  figures  which  have  been  widely  quoted,  has 
shown  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  New  York,  Presby- 
terian church  members  increased  from  18,778  to  23,430,  while 
Methodists  hare  hardly  held  their  own  at  12,000,  and  Episcopa- 
lians have  gained  from  19,672  to  36,185.  In  the  latter  case,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  gain  in  their  seventy-five  churches 
was  in  the  twenty-two  which  had  more  than  one  minister  for  each 
church.  Can  we  not  learn  from  such  a  showing,  how  to  invest 
men  and  money  so  as  to  get  larger  returns  than  we  are  getting  ? 
Can  we  not  find  a  way  better  to  distribute  our  ministers  so  as  to 
bring  Christians  more  directly  into  personal  contact  with  those 
outside  the  churches  ? 

To  meet  changed  conditions  of  society  created  by  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  city  population  and  its  decrease  in  the  country,  we  io 
not  need  to  invent  methods  altogether  new.  We  are  already  try- 
ing, here  and  there,  consolidation  of  churches,  in  a  disorderly  sort 
of  way,  hardly  recognizing  the  fact.  We  have  already  the 
orders  in  the  ministry  which  have  here  been  suggested.  To  pas- 
tors we  have  joined  associate  and  assistant  pastors,  pastors'  assist- 
ants, women  missionaries,  deaconesses,  and  lay  helpsrs.  We  are 
feeling  our  way  to  meet  these  changed  conditions  as  the  zeal  and 
genius  of  one  and  another  pastor  lead  them  to  make  experiments. 
But  has  not  the  time  arrived  for  us  to  deduce  some  new  princi- 
ples from  these  occasional  enterprises  which  will  help  to  bring 
the  whole  body  more  to  the  front  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
times?  I  venture  to  state  the  following  conclusions  from  this 
discussion  as  reasonable  and  practicable  :  — 

1,  Every  charch  should  make  it  its  business  to  see  that  the  in- 
vitation of  the  gospel  is  effectively  given  to  every  person  within 
its  parish,  and  that  it  is  given  through  the  active  and  continued 
interest  of  one  person  in  another. 
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2.  The  aim  should  be  to  have  as  many  centres  for  worship  and 
work  as  may  be  needed  in  each  parish,  but  with  one  building  in 
which  aJl  on  occasion  may  gather ;  and  as  many  local  or^niza- 
tions  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  entire  field,  with  one  church 
for  all  of  the  same  denomination. 

8.  The  organization  aimed  at  should  have  one  pastor  for  the 
whole  church,  with  as  many  assistants  as  the  field  requires  and 
as  the  financial  condition  of  the  church  will  allow, 

4.  Each  local  body  may  administer  its  own  local  aff^rs ;  but 
the  whole  church  should  choose  the  pastor,  his  assistants  and 
church  officers,  and  should  decide  on  the  basis  of  belief  and  the 
general  plans  of  work.  The  extent  of  the  field  to  be  occupied 
should  be  determined  by  its  need  and  by  the  ability  of  the  church 
to  work  it. 

The  objections  to  this  plan  are  by  no  means  without  weight.  I 
have  space  only  to  name  some  of  them.  It  involves  innovations 
on  the  traditions  of  Congregationalism.  But  I  think  we  have 
shown  that  tbey  are  not  altogether  new.  At  any  rate,  modern  life 
is  making  swift  and  tremendous  inroads  on  the  traditions  of  so- 
ciety. Our  denominational  traditions  are  not  the  only  things  we 
need  to  preserve.  Men  do  not  win  in  these  times,  either  in  the 
business  of  the  world  or  of  God,  without  taking  risks,  without 
boldness  as  well  as  wisdom.  Let  us  glorify  traditions  in  their 
tjme  and  place.  Let  us  make  new  ones  worthy  of  our  generation. 
A  wise  and  courageous  application  of  the  principles  of  Congrega- 
tionalism will  meet  the  need  of  to-day.  > 

This  plan  might  trench  on  the  independence  of  the  local  church. 
No  doubt  there  are  those  who  would  rather  be  in  a  little  company 
than  in  a  large  one.  They  are  likely  to  have  more  authority,  and 
they  regard  that  as  independence.  There  are,  especially  in  the 
country  districts,  bard-headed,  not  especially  warm-hearted  men 
and  women  who  are  not  at  all  troubled  by  dependence  on  outside 
helpers  to  furnish  money  for  their  church,  if  they  are  only  allowed 
to  use  it  without  interference.  They  would  rather  be  independent 
than  to  win  the  community  to  Christ.  This  is  an  objection  easy 
to  answer  in  theory  but  most  difficult  in  practice. 

This  plan  might  jeopardize  the  independence  of  the  minist«r. 
A  considerable  number  would  have  to  be  associate  or  assistant 
pastors.  Most  men  prefer  to  be  supreme  in  their  own  fields,  and 
to  work  out  their  own  results.  But  such  independence  may  cost 
too  much.  The  man  who  aims  to  do  the  largest  service  for  Christ 
'  and  humanity  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  hesitates  to  commit  his 
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life  to  an  oi^nization  with  such  Hinitations  a?  are  to  be  found  in 
tnany  coantry  churches.  He  would  quite  likely  value  such  so- 
called  independence  less  than  the  larger  opportunity. 

Finally,  then,  has  not  the  time  come  when  it  is  imperative  to 
discuss  such  changes  in  our  church  organization  as  will  lead  to  ex- 
panding the  local  church,  with  a  single  head  and  a  single  centre 
of  meeting,  but  with  helpers  and  branches  sufficient  to  lead  and 
guide  society  in  its  changed  conditions  ?  Why  should  its  inven- 
tions, appliances,  enterprise,  and  spirit  outstrip  those  oh  the 
churches  ?  We  are  a  part  of  society,  and  we  are  also  members  of 
Christ.  We  honor  traditions,  but  we  do  not  spend  our  lives  for 
them.  We  live  and  labor  that  we  may  bring  all  men  into  the 
likeness  of  Christ. 

A.  E.  Dunning. 

BosToir. 


MISSIONARY  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  TURKISH 
EMPIRE. 

Ahonq  the  missions  of  the  American  Board,  those  established 
in  Turkey  are  in  some  respects  the  most  important.  Some  may, 
indeed,  deny  them  to  be  missions  at  all,  and  maintain  them  to  be 
merely  proselytizing  enterprises,  inasmuch  as  their  activity  is 
mainly  directed  upon  populations  of  Turkey  that  are  Christian 
already,  —  the  Armenians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Bulgarians.  Un- 
doubtedly the  sacred  name  of  mission  is  presumptively  inappli- 
cable to  operations  among  our  fellow-Christians,  among  those  who 
believe  exactly  as  we  concerning  God  and  Christ,  and  substan- 
tially as  we  concerning  the  nature  of  Christian  holiness  and  Chris- 
tian morality.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  American 
missions  in  Turkey  have  always  had  and  still  have  ultimately  in 
view  the  evangelization  of  the  Mohammedans  themselves.  As  the 
officers  of  the  Board  declare,  the  last  thing  they  purpose  is  the 
mere  propagation  of  Protestantism  in  Turkey.  Indeed,  there  are 
already  various  regions  of  Asia  Minor  where  the  Protestants  and 
the  members  of  the  Aimenian  Church,  or  Gregorians,  are  on 
terms  of  cordiality,  and,  now  and  then,  hold  seivices  together. 
The  members  and  officers  of  the  Board  leave  it  to  divine  Provi- 
dence to  determine  whether  Protestantism  shall  continue  to  act 
upon  the  elder  churches,  but  especially  the  Armenian  Church,  as 
an  influence  from  without,  or  shall  be  hospitably  reabsorbed,  and 
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act  more  powerfully  aa  a  quickeoing  leaven  from  within,  or 
whether,  as  baa  been  Buggested  by  at  l«aHt  one  writer  in  the 
"Missionary  Herald"  (Mr.  William  Chambers,  of  ErzTOom), 
the  Episcopalians  may  not  find  a  mediating  function  whereby  the 
historic  continuity  of  this  eldest  of  national  churches  may  be  con- 
ciliated with  tbe  higher  evangelical  apprehensions  of  the  Refor- 
mation, It  is  enough  that  the  American  Missions  in  Turkey 
(including  those  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  of  which  we  are  not  now 
spealting)  are  an  admitted  and  powerful  influence  for  spiritual, 
moral,  and  intellectual  advance,  and  are  already  be^nning  to 
overflow  from  the  Christian  popuUtions  upon  the  adherents  of 
Islam,  Their  value  has  found  witnesses  abroad  as  widely  diver- 
gent in  character  as  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  Earl  of 
Beaconafield,  both  of  whom  recognize  that  their  entiie  freedom 
from  all  suspicion  of  political  aims  gives  them  a  force  for  good 
which  cannot  be  exerted  by  many  European  missionaries  in  tbe 
Ottoman  Empire. 

The  great  danger  witb  snccessful  missions  is  that  the  mission- 
aries may  continue  to  hold  their  people  too  long  in  tutelage, 
instead  of  admitting  them  moi'e  and  more  to  self-control  as  they 
become  fitter  for  it,  or  that  they  may  urge  upon  them  specialties  of 
opinion  or  usage  which  are  indifferent  to  the  essential  end.  The 
very  essence  of  Romanism,  as  distinguished  from  tbe  legitimate  ex- 
istence of  a  Catholicism  under  the  presidency  of  Rome,  is,  as  Clem- 
ent XIV.  is  said  to  have  told  the  Conclave  before  be  left  it  as  Pope, 
that  Rome,  like  so  many  mothers,  flnds  it  bard  to  know  when  her 
children  are  grown.  And  aa  American  Protestants  have  exactly 
the  same  human  nature  as  Roman  Curialists,  the  American  Board 
has  done  well  to  encourage  one  distinct  step  forward  towards  na- 
tive autonomy,  especially  in  Western  Turkey,  the  meafiure  having 
already,  after  trial,  secured  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. So  far  as  the  means  of  support,  however,  atill  come  from 
America,  the  right  of  final  revision  will  do  doubt  yet  be  claimed 
by  the  givers.  The  Americans  and  the  Armenians,  it  is  true,  do 
not  yet  view  this  matter  from  the  same  angle  of  vision.  But  only 
in  Eastern  Turkey  have  we  discovered  evidence  of  bitterness, 
and  there  it  is  chiefly  entertained  towards  persons  that  have  long 
been  out  of  connection  with  the  Board. 

The  following  questions,  which  partly  respect  this  matl«r  of 
growing  self-direction,  but  are  mostly  of  a  more  general  character, 
have  been  addressed  to  a  number  of  missionaries  in  Turkey,  or 
that  have  been  in  Turkey,  and  also  to  various  native  brethren. 
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after  having  been  flrst  Bubmittecl  to  the  foreign  aecretariea  of  the 
Board  and  approved  by  them.  Indeed,  the  last  two  are  of  their 
BttggestioD.  We  give  the  main  points  of  reply.  The  questions, 
although  not  drawn  up  without  the  help,  of  local  experience,  are 
necessarily  somewhat  vague,  as  being  addressed  to  laborers  dwell- 
ing all  the  way  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Bosphorus.  But  it  is 
hoped  that  as  teutative  they  will  be  found  not  unprofitable.  It 
was  our  original  intention  to  give  the  answers  to  each  question 
eeriatim.  We  find,  however,  that  many  of  them  run  into  one  an- . 
other  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  this  difficult  to  do.  Aod  besides,  the 
necessity  of  averaging  the  results  of  inquiry  in  the  three  missions 
of  Asia  Minor  interferes  with  articulated  precision,  which,  mote- 
over,  is  not  likely  to  be  very  much  insisted  od  by  our  American 
readers,  who  desire  not  so  much  the  lights  and  shades  of  particu- 
lar regions  or  letters  as  the  combined  impression  Itft  by  a  careful 
and  repeated  reading  of  some  thirty-eight  or  forty  replies  from 
different  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  as  well  as  from  Constantinople, 
and  from  Armenians  and  missionaries  or  former  missionai-ies  now 
in  the  United  States. 

As  Mr.  Dwight,  of  Constantinople,  has  lately  remarked  in  the 
"  Independent,"  letters  from  missionaries  are  like  reports  from  a 
battlefield.  Each  man  sees  only  his  own  part  of  the  plain,  and, 
in  the  dust  (we  can  no  longer  say  in  the  smoke}  of  the  turmoil, 
hardly  sees  that.  There  is  no  perspective,  for  this  can  be  gained 
only  by  a  long  and  toilsome  process  of  sifting  and  comparison. 
Where  the  battlefield  is  a  whole  empire,  and  the  baitle  is  carried 
on  by  three  or  four  distinct  armies,  united  only  in  a  distant  war 
office,  redaction  may  well  be  delayed,  and  be  content  at  last  with 
very  imperfect  results.  Our  correspondence  dates  from  one  to  two 
years  back,  and  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  year  the  Protestant  ohurches  of  Turkey  have  re- 
ceived unusually  large  accessions ;  the  circulation  of  Christian 
literature  has  l>een  increasingly  wide ;  and  the  native  contribu- 
tions, in  the  midst  of  growing  poverty,  have  been  lai^er  than 
ever  before.  The  government  has  remained  unfriendly,  bnt  not 
acutely  so,  and  Mr.  Hirsch,  our  minister  at  C-onstantinople,  has 
continued  his  excellent  predecessor's  policy  of  judicious  but  ener- 
getic intervention  where  international  rights  had  been  really 
invaded. 

It  is  very  evident  that  nothing  like  a  stable  equilibrium  in  mis- 
sionary matters  has  been  reached  in  Asia  Minor.  When  the 
Mohammedans,  who  form  the  vast  majority,  shall  begin  to  accept 
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the  gospel  (as  Wilfrid  Blunt,  who  knows  them  so  well,  holds  it  to 
be  highly  probable  that  in  Turkey  and  Tartary  they  will,  within  a 
measui-able  time),  the  present  baJance  will  be  entirely  shifted.  In 
view  of  that  chiefly,  th^re  must  not  be  a  hasty  withdrawal  of 
Americans,  as  the  Moslems  will  listen  to  them  with  a  respect 
which  they  are  far  from  entertaining  towards  the  races  subject  to 
themselves. 

At  present,  however,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  Christian 
populations  of  Asia  Minor,  chiefly  the  Armenians.  The  influ- 
ences which  are  acting  upon  them  through  the  missionaries  are  by 
no  means  harmonious.  It  is  not  to  be  desired  at  first  that  they 
should  be.  They  have  been  reposing  unto  death  for  ages.  As 
an  English  writer  has  intimated,  the  eagerness,  abruptueas,  self- 
sufiiciency,  and  Puritan  narrowness  of  the  Yankt-e  character  have 
been  just  what  was  needed  to  break  up  Oriental  slumbers  and 
loose  the  chains  of  immemorial  habit.  Tboluck,  among  his  droll 
questions,  used  sometimes  to  ask  his  American  pupils  why  God 
had  made  so  many  Chinamen  and  so  few  New  Englanders.  A 
pertinent  answer  might  well  have  been :  "  To  save  mankind  from 
being  reformed  quite  to  pieces."  We  owe  more  thanks  than  we 
are  likely  to  pay  to  the  solid  wall  of  Dutch  and  German  burgher- 
dom,  f xtending  from  Schenectady  to  Delaware,  for  its  services  in 
breaking  somewhat  the  impetuous  and  intolerant  foroe  of  New 
England  ideas  in  our  own  country.  But  in  Tuikey  they  are  not 
likely  to  become  strong  enough  to  oppress,  and  will  long  be  use- 
ful to  rouse.  Even  the  naive  indecency  with  which  some  of  the 
missionaries,  especially  the  ladies,  confine  the  name  of  "  Chris- 
tian "  to  Protestants,  has  its  use  in  promoting  concentration  of 
zeal.  And,  after  all,  American  religious  self-complacency  is  but 
a  crust  over  a  hearty  brotherliness  and  friendliness  which  is 
easily  conciliated  by  anything  like  corresponding  cordiality,  not 
to  speak  of  the  many  missionaries  whose  zeal  has  not  needed  to 
be  reinforced  by  bigotry. 

Nevertheless  it  is  evidently  time  that  Protestant  missions  should 
pass  into  their  second  stage.  The  virgin  zeal  of  the  churches  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  world  inevitably  involved  an  exag- 
gerated idealization  of  the  missionaries.  That  was  less  excessive 
at  first,  when  the  hardships  and  dangers  were  so  great,  and  the 
alluring  motives,  except  in  the  love  of  Chi-ist  and  of  men,  so  few. 
And  even  yet  the  missionary  life  cuts  off  most  ambitions,  and 
eminently  favors  singleness  of  aim.  The  general  average  of  mis- 
sionary devotedness,  whether  on  our  own  frontier  or  in  the  world 
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at  large,  may  reasonably  be  held  to  be  higher  than  the  average  of 
the  home  pastorate.  Yet,  seeing  that  with  every  year  the  heathen 
and  Moslem  world  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  dependent  sub- 
urb of  Christendom,  it  is  absurd  to  treat  the  missionary  body  as 
if  the  higher  degrees  of  heroism  and  saintly  consecration  would 
now  be  alone  adequate  to  induce  to  a  missionary  life.  Indeed, 
at  no  time  can  Adoniram  Judsons  have  been  numerous,  with  such 
a  union  of  devotion  and  intellectual  eminence.  The  body  of 
missionaries,  male  and  female,  are,  like  their  brethren  and  sisters 
of  similar  vocation  at  hoiue,  sincere  Christians,  with  a  standard 
of  service  much  more  distinctly  and  invariably  held  up  before 
them,  but  depressed  in  their  efforts  towai'ds  it  by  a  sufficiently 
lai^e  alloy  of  human  imperfection  in  its  various  forms  of  timor- 
ousness,  indolence,  self-seeking,  fractiousness,  haughtiness,  im- 
perionsness,  and  narrowness.  And  as  the  missionary  life  in 
some  ways  weakens  these  faults,  in  some  others  it  may  aggravate 
them,  especially  through  its  freedom  from  the  sharp  oversight  of 
surrounding  society,  replaced  by  the  presence  of  converts  at  once 
grateful  and  timid,  hardly  willing,  or  hardly  daring,  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  those  to  whom  they  owe  so  much.  Their  language, 
as  in  the  medieval  myth,  is :  Judica  teipeum,  sancte  pater,  not 
enijn  judicare  te  non  posaumus.  The  era  of  pungent  criticism  of 
ways  and  men  has  begun  in  England,  and  must  begin  in  America. 
It  will  be  crude  and  harsh  at  first,  but  it  will  settle  into  the  mean 
of  reasonable  appreciation  and  requirement  at  last. 

It  is  honorable  to  the  American  missions  in  Turkey  that,  while 
the  letters  from  the  native  brethren  have  been  guarded  by  a  pledge 
of  entire  privacy  (a  sort  of  sigillum  confessionis)i  it  is  only  those 
which  respect  Eastern  Turkey  that  express  dislike  and  distrust  of 
the  missionaries,  but  principally  of  some  who  are  not  now  con- 
trollable by  the  Board,  while  some  who  are  in  its  service  are 
expressly  exempted  from  these  censures.  There  seems  to  have 
been  some  root  of  bitterness  early  planted  in  this  mission ;  for 
letters  received  from  native  Protestants  who  offer  to  produce 
explicit  testimonies  of  their  own  credibility  make  charges  of 
bigoted  obscurantism,  desirous  of  keeping  the  education  of  the 
native  assistants  down  to  the  lowest  piteh ;  angrily  opposing,  and 
indeed  forbidding,  the  study  of  English,  at  least  formerly  ;  trying 
to  secure  preachers  of  a  very  low  grade  of  qualifications,  for  tlie 
sake  of  having  the  most  men  for  the  least  money ;  paying  them  so 
little  that  one  minister  now  in  this  country,  who  was  for  a  while 
an  inspector  of  the  stations,  declares  it  was  much  if  a  native  pastor 
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could  set  before  him  even  the  simplest  lunch,  or  if  the  pastor  and 
his  family  had  more  than  one  tumble-down  room  to  live  in.  They 
charge  certain  missionaries,  in  the  face  of  this  meagre  provision 
for  the  native  workers,  with  luxurious  self-indiilgence ;  with  a 
whimsiical  despotism  that  would  shift  or  dismiss  natives  on  the 
slightest  occasion  or  cause  of  offense ;  and  with  such  haughtiness 
that  a  young  American  minister  ia  said  to  Lave  gone  through  an 
association  meeting  of  several  days  without  having  once  conde- 
scended to  notice  a  single  one  of  the  Ai-menian  pafitora,  and  with- 
out appearing  to  have  received  any  rebuke  from  his  foreign 
brethren  by  this  superciliousness.  They  say  that,  while  those 
pastors  who  possibly  can  are  expected  to  give  handsome  entertain- 
ment for  days  together  to  missionaries  and  their  families  on  their 
rounds,  it  ia  a  thing  almost  unheard  of  for  an  Armenian  minister 
to  be  asked  to  sit  at  a  missionary's  table.  The  force  of  these  accu- 
sations, however,  against  the  principal  offenders,  who  are  desig- 
nated by  name  in  letters  written  lu  this  country,  but  for  whom  no 
American  authority  is  now  answerable,  is  considerably  reduced 
by  the  declaration  that  their  conduct  ia  too  eccentric  to  be  compat- 
ible with  eoundnesB  of  mind.  And  several  missionaries  of  the 
Board  have  been  acknowledged  as  men  of  altogether  a  different 
tone,  and  only  so  far  involved  in  these  faults  as  the  faults  have  be- 
come an  inveterate  evil  of  this  mission.  One  Armenian  preacher 
from  Eastern  Turkey,  writing  in  this  country,  declares  that  he 
and  fifteen  college  graduates,  twelve  being  licensed  preachers, 
have  been  driven,  by  sheer  impossibility  of  living  on  the  wages 
offered  them  at  home,  to  work  in  American  factories  at  *1.20 
a  day. 

From  the  other  two  missions  not  a  breath  of  anything  ap- 
proaching to  these  charges  has  been  heard.  The  only  accusations 
made  here  are  that  the  missionaries,  in  their  disgust  at  the  rever- 
ence accorded  to  the  mere  office  of  priest  in  the  old  church,  have 
unguardedly  used  language  which  is  now  proving  seriously  detri- 
mental to  the  standing  of  the  Protestant  ministers  among  their 
own  countrymen  j  that  after  the  joint  boards  of  Americans  and 
Armenians  have  sanctioned  outlays  for  the  stations,  a  veto,  only 
too  readily  used,  rests  with  the  foreigners,  or  even  with  one  of 
them  ;  and  that  the  Unions  of  native  brethren  are  not  held  worthy 
of  direct  correspondence  with  the  Board.  The  spirit  and  purpose 
both  of  the  Board  and  the  missionaries  are  warmly  declared  to  be 
excellent,  but  their  policy  is  believed,  now  that  there  is  so  large  a 
body  of  approved  and   cultivated  helpers,  to  be  lagging  in  arrear 
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of  the  just;  clalma  of  equality  and  oooperation.  These  friendly 
critieistna  proceed  especially  from  the  Arineuiau  brethren  at  AiD- 
tab,  Krikorian,  Mai-karian,  Bezjian,  and  Levonian,  who  expressly 
absolve  ub  from  the  obligation  of  suppressing  their  names,  as,  in- 
deed, their  temperate  remarks  require  no  concealment.  Their 
carefully  prepared  joint  letter  deserves  separate  publication. 

There  is  a  frequent  expression,  in  the  letters  from  all  three  mis- 
Btona,  of  the  opinion  that  the  Board,  in  steadily  redncing  appro- 
priations notwithstauding  the  steadily  deepening  poverty  of  the 
country,  has  proceeded  too  meehauically.  The  people,  they  say, 
are  able  to  do  less,  and,  the  missions  also  doing  less,  the  native 
pastors  are  sorely  straitened.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mission- 
aries not  uureaaonably  remark  that  the  contact  with  Americans, 
naturally  enough  but  rather  unhappily,  often  excites  in  the  native 
helpers  wants  too  far  in  advance  of  the  general  standard  of  living 
among  their  countrymen  to  make  it  desirable  that  they  should  be 
met.  The  missionaries  declare  with  one  voice  that  the  incomes 
of  the  pastors  bear  substantially  the  same  propoition  to  the  aver- 
age incomes  of  their  people  as  those  of  American  pastors.  The 
Armenians,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  are  great  merchants  in  the 
regions  from  Vienna  to  Calcutta,  and  this  keen  susceptibility  to 
gain,  while  it  quickens  their  energy,  is  apt  to  lessen  their  relia- 
bility as  evangelical  workers.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the 
native  brediren  (here  again  from  Eastern  Turkey)  declare  that 
the  itoman  Catholics  develop  native  force  much  more  fully,  and 
give  their  clergy  (and  indeed  their  laity)  a  better  education  and 
their  clergy  a  better  support.  In  Central  (and  perhaps  in  West- 
em)  Turkey,  the  missionaries  afBrm  that  great  Testlessuess  and 
discontent  are  induced  by  those  who  come  to  America  and  return 
after  securing  from  private  donors  a  support  two  or  three  or  even 
four  times  as  large  as  the  same  meu  could  possibly  have  secured 
at  home.  They  remark  that  Americans  show  themselves  rather 
credulous  here.  Being  accustomed  to  connect  religion  and  con- 
duct more  strictly  than  the  Orientals  do,  they  draw  inferences 
from  fluent  and  earnest  devoutness  as  to  advancement  of  Chris- 
tian character  which  they  might  not  always  do  if  they  had  lived 
in  the  E^ast,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  throw  things  into  confusion 
there  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  their  benevolent  syntpathies,  and 
perhaps  also  their  pride  of  patronage  here.  The  missionaries 
mention  two  or  three  gentlemen,  worthy  and  useful,  whose  dis- 
proportionate affluence,  however,  from  private  liberality,  they 
think  lifts  them  undeurably  above  the  level  of  their  ministerial 
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countrjmeD.  Private  petting,  they  tbink,  is  a  very  ambignous 
guod  in  any  connected  eystem  of  missionary  work. 

All  the  correspondents,  American  and  Armenian,  ni^  that 
special  donations  should  be  made  from  America  for  the  establish- 
ment of  pastoral  libraries  at  the  stations.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  the  pastors  to  buy  books  enough  to  keep  themselves  np  to  the 
due  level.  They  are  paid  at  Turkish  rates,  but  must  buy  books  at 
American  rates.  Station  libraries,  however,  would  meet  the  want 
for  all  that  large  percentage  of  the  helpers  who  read  English. 
Those  that  have  not  learned  it  enough  to  read  it  are  seldom  those 
for  whom  libraries  are  especially  important.  Moreover,  the  stock 
of  Christian  literature  in  the  Asiatic  vernaculars  is,  if  not  rapidly, 
yet  steadily  growing.  But  all  the  corresjrandents  protest  against 
being  burdened  with  the  leavings  of  home  libraries,  or  with  the 
productions  of  the  platitudinarians.  It  is  best  to  send  moneys  for 
this  designated  purpose,  and  to  let  those  who  are  to  use  the  books 
decide  what  books  they  will  buy.  The  Board  is  naturally  the 
best  intermediary  here. 

Here,  too,  remark  several  of  the  correspondents,  there  would  be 
a  great  lift  in  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  four  missions  (Mar- 
din,  as  speaking  Arabic,  being  practically  distinct),  if  in  each 
there  could  be  every  year  a  two  weeks'  Chautauqua  Assembly, 
with  the  stereopticon,  and  all  the  various  mechanical  and  pictorial 
appliances,  supported  by  home  study.  Traveling  in  these  wide 
regions,  however,  is  toilsome,  dangerous,  and  expensive.  There  are 
still  those  many  "  perils  of  waters,"  and  "  perils  of  robbers,"  and 
perils  of  impracticable  ways,  which  St.  Paul  found  of  old  in  these 
same  regions.  The  salaries  of  the  pastors  and  teachers  would  be 
quite  inadequate  to  compass  this  result,  stimulating  for  every  good 
end  of  society  and  culture,  intellectual  and  religious,  as  it  would 
be.  Here  again  is  suggested  a  worthy  use  of  money  for  those 
Christians  who  love  giving  for  definite  objects. 

The  native  brethren  evidently  think  there  are  too  many  Ameri- 
cans in  the  field,  doing  less  work  for  more  money  than  if  theii' 
members  were  reduced  to  such  as  are  required  for  the  higher 
teaching,  and  the  few  more  whose  episcopal  and  evangelistic  gifts 
are  of  approved  eminence.  Some  suggest  that  the  missionaries 
agglomerate  themselves  too  much  in  a  few  stations,  an  instinct 
of  human  sociability  which  used  to  vex  the  soul  of  Adoniram 
Judson,  but  which  it  is  plain  that  the  apostles  did  not  view 
BO  severely,  to  judge  by  their  practice.  Here,  however,  say  the 
native  brethren,  is  the  place  where  retrenchment,  ii  imperative. 
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ought  to  begin,  since  everywhere  else  retrenchment  is  impossible 
without  inducing  impotenoy. 

The  native  brethren,  moreover,  criticise  very  decidedly  the  policy 
of  opening  so  many  village  stations.  They  would  have  the  mis- 
sionaries, like  the  apostles,  concentrate  labor  on  the  cities,  and 
leave  these  to  radiate  abroad  a  higher  influence  upon  the  coantry 
districts.  Then,  too,  fewer  men  could  strike  heavier  blows.  Some 
say  outright  that  the  missionaries  have  been  too  eager  to  send 
home  a  long  beadroU  of  names,  many  of  which  signify  little.  It 
is  allowed  on  both  sides,  that  evangelistic  labor  must  be  mainly 
in  native  hands.  The  question  is  as  to  supervision.  The  Ameri- 
cans insist  that  most  of  the  native  helpers  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  either  in  intellect  or  character  to  walk  alone,  so  that, 
indeed,  they  feel  uneasy  without  having  a  missionary  to  whom 
they  may  be  accountable.  The  Armenians,  of  every  grade,  seem 
tu  reuognize  no  such  necessity.  They  hold  themselves  to  be  an 
adult  race,  and  to  be  in  uo  need  of  being  treated  as  children. 

Those  churches  in  California  that  have  a  good  many  Armenian 
members  have  a  tough  time  in  working  along.  The  Armenians 
are  by  no  means  intellectually  equal  to  the  Jews  (as  few  races  are), 
but  they  are  quite  equal  to  them  in  heady  impracticability.  They 
will  have  things  their  own  way,  or  they  will  block  the  wheels.  It 
is  nothing  to  them  that  Americans,  in  America,  may  reasonably 
claim  to  have  American  habits  of  action  observed.  It  seems 
pretty  plain  that  in  the  long  run  the  two  races  must  work  apart, 
and  that  in  Turkey  the  natives,  whether  Armenian  ur  Greek,  miist 
have  their  own  matters  in  their  own  hands,  American  donors  con- 
tenting themselves  with  occasional  deputations  to  learn  whether 
tbeir  gifts  are  efficiently  applied.  If  most  of  the  helpers  rose  to 
the  Aintab  level,  there  would  be  less  fnution.  But  most  will  not, 
and  those  that  do  will  be  better  supervisors  of  their  countrymen 
than  foreigners,  a  very  few  excepted.  At  present  the  missions  in 
Turkey  are  too  much  like  that  two-headed  tortoise  described  in 
the  "  St.  Nicholas."  One  head  may  be  the  wiser,  but  the  other  is 
the  more  willful,  and  between  the  two  the  body  decidedly  halts  in 
its  going. 

In  one  point  the  missionaries  appear  decidedly  unreasonable. 
A  good  many  not  only  oppose  the  resort  of  Armenian  students  of 
theology  to  American  seminaries,  but  even  refuse  testimonials  to 
them,  and  treat  their  going  as  little  short  of  a  criminal  offense. 
This  is  pl^nly  inequitable.  They  may  urge  that  most  of  these 
have  been  helped  out  of  mission  funds.     But  the  young  men  have 
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uot  been  received  as  Bedemptionere,  as  NethiDim,  or  adscript* 
ecclcsicB.  They  have  retained  their  rights  of  free  action  and  free 
movement,  and  are  plainly  entitled  to  testimonials  of  their  actual 
standing,  unless  the  missionaries  are  prepared,  like  the  Brahmins, 
to  treat  crossing  the  sea  as  involving  a  forfeiture  of  caste.  Ar- 
menians sometimes  say,  "  Why  am  I  bound  to  stay  in  Turkey 
to  starve,  or  to  return  to  Turkey  to  be  browbeaten  as  a  criminal  ? 
They  intimate  that  they  do  not  muuh  relish  hearing  somewhat  im- 
perious exhortations  to  self-denial  from  those  whose  own  priva- 
tions are  BO  much  less.  Doubtless,  as  the  missionariea  say,  those 
men  who,  having  equal  abilities  to  command  a  support  iibroad,  or 
in  secular  business  at  home,  take  up  with  the  hard  lot  of  a  native 
evangelist,  give  peculiar  proof  of  an  apostolic  iniud.  But  it  is 
ui^ed  that  this,  to  be  worthy,  must  be  a  free  choice,  and  not 
something  bound  on  a  man  by  the  angry  command  of  a  foreign 
superior.  Various  students,  we  remark,  have  been  self-supported 
throughout,  and  are  acknowledged  by  the  missionaries  to  owe  no 
account  of  their  doings  to  them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Central  Turkey  Mission  has  done  strenuous 
work  in  raising  the  intellectual  level  of  the  Armenians,  ministry 
and  laity.  Out  of  the  original  school,  half  academy,  half  college, 
and  half  seminary  (to  use  the  Misdissippi  boatman's  arithmetic^, 
tliere  were  developed  in  about  ten  years  a  higher  and  a  lower 
school,  the  former  retaining  a  duplex  character,  from  which,  in 
about  fifteen  years  more,  were  evolved  the  Central  Turkey  CoU^e 
at  Aintab  and  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Marash.  The  percent- 
age of  miniatei-B  who  have  taken  a  full  academic  course  has 
grown  with  the  opportunities,  until  now  it  includes  almost  all  the 
newer  students.  The  theological  course  is  of  three  years,  and  in- 
cludes Hebrew,  Greek,  Systematic  Theology,  Biblical  Theology, 
Homiletics,  Vocal  Music,  with  abundant  practice  in  preaching 
and  the  conduct  of  prayer-meetings.  Biblical  Theology,  grate- 
fully acknowledged  as  a  traua  plantation  from  Audover  and  from 
Professor  Hincks's  lecture-room,  seems  to  have  taken  a  peculiarly 
deep  root  in  the  affections  of  the  yonng  men.  And,  indeed,  what 
the  Bible  teaches  does  seem  to  be  of  more  importance  than  what 
divines  teach  about  the  Bible.  The  number  of  students,  however, 
whether  at  Marash,  Marsovan,  or  Harpoot,  in  the  centre,  the 
west,  or  the  east,  must  gradually  decline  to  a  minimum  as  those 
stations  come  to  be  filled  which  alone  can  reasonably  lay  claim  to 
the  services  of  regularly  educated  pastors.  The  number  of  prin- 
cipal stations,  remarks  a  missionary,  must  soon  reach  its  limit. 
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TheDceforward,  he  declares,  it  will  be  an  anjustifiable  redundancy 
of  men  and  means  to  maintain  three  theological  schools  in  Asia 
Minor.  With  this  seems  to  agree  the  weighty  judgment  of  Dr. 
Cyrus  Hamlin,  who  advisee  us  of  his  decided  belief  that  in  ten 
years'  time  there  ought  to  be  a  central  seminary  set  up  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  there  onght  to  he  no  thought  of  one  earlier. 

This  question,  Number  Five,  ie  answered  negatively  by  almost 
all.  A  few,  however,  and  tliose  names  of  weight,  are  for  a  cen- 
tral seminary,  provided  it  can  be  developed  out  of  that  now  at 
Harash,  and  transferred,  perhaps,  to  Cieaarea,  that  it  may  be 
actually  central  for  the  great  peninsula.  Yet  one  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  one  of  the  most  eminent,  is  very  emphatic  in  affirming 
the  necessity  of  soon  establishing  a  central  seminary  in  Constan- 
tinople. He  says  that  the  missionaries,  as  a  general  body,  have 
no  doubt  about  it ;  but  so  soon  as  they  are  segregated  again  into 
their  separate  missions,  local  feeling  carries  the  day.  He  holds 
that  a  seminary  at  Constantinople,  thoroughly  maintained  and 
manned,  and  al^orbing  the  three  divinity  schools  of  Asia  Minor, 
would  lai^ly  draw  the  minds  of  the  more  promising  students 
sway  from  the  thought  of  crossing  the  sea.  He  agrees  with  a 
leading  clergyman  of  Constantinople,  that  there  is  something 
childish  in  urging  the  dangers  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  in 
Constantinople,  unless  we  would  ni^  that  it  is  dangerous  for 
young  men  to  study  divinity  in  New  York.  Young  men  of  the 
standing  of  those  who  alone  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  repair  to 
Constantinople  would  be  all  the  better  of  the  atmosphere  and 
grand  opportunities  of  this  great  capital,  and  could  be  depended 
on  to  return  to  such  churches  as  could  promise  them  a  reasonable 
support.  Young  men  of  inferior  standing  could  he  sufficiently 
trained  in  a  theological  annex  to  each  of  the  colleges. 

The  missionary  who  is  most  u^ent  for  the  speedy  establish- 
ment of  the  Constantinople  seminary  calls  attention  to  the  ab- 
surd results  of  a  comparison  with  thb  country.  There  is  now 
actually  one  seminary  tor  every  twenty-three  churches.  If  the 
Congregationalists  of  America  were  equally  profuse,  instead  of 
seven  seminaries,  as  now,  they  would  have  one  hundred  and 
oinety-eight.  If  they  rated  by  members  instead  of  churches,  they 
would  need  three  hundred  and  fifteen.  Even  counting  out- 
stations,  each  of  the  Turkish  seminaries  only  serves  about  sixty 
churches,  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  home  rate.  It  is  plain  that 
we  cannot  expect  great  resultR  on  such  a  scale. 

On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Mary  P.  Wright  remarks  that  practi- 
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cally,  rather  in  time  than  in  distance,  Harpoot  is  much  farther 
from  CoDBtantinople  than  Boston  from  San  Francisco,  while  the 
diffei-eDces  in  the  scale  of  living  and  the  varieties  of  usage  are 
greater  than  between  a  mining  camp  of  the  Bocky  Mountains 
and  the  most  refined  culture  of  the  East.  Then,  while  Mardin 
uses  Arabic,  and  some  regions  of  Asia  Minor  Armenian,  others 
use  only  Turkish,  so  that  students  who  might  manage  to  blunder 
through  the  jargon  of  business  would  be  all  at  sea  in  the  language 
of  literature  or  refined  conversation.  Those,  however,  who  are  for 
the  central  seminary  say,  "  Let  the  language  of  instruction  in  it  be 
English,  as  it  is  in  Robert  College."  It  seems  plain  that  it  must 
be  that,  and  equally  plain,  a»  Dr.  Hamlin  says,  that  the  only 
question  is,  How  soon  shall  the  central  seminary  be  set  up,  and 
that  in  Constantinople  ?  Whenever  it  is  established,  it  is  plain 
that  the  three  Asiatic  divinity  schools  must  be  coutent  to  subside 
into  simple,  shorter-course  affairs.  As  to  proposing  Ctesarea  as  a 
substitute  for  Constantinople,  it  is  no  more  practicable  than  in 
Italy  to  propose  Bologna  for  the  capital  as  a  substitute  for  Rome, 
which  would  please  the  Pope  but  nobody  else.  Ciesarea  might 
be  a  geographical,  but  it  would  not  bo  a  national,  social,  or  intel- 
lectual centre. 

Marsovan,  in  Western  Asia  Minor,  has  Greek  as  well  as  Arme- 
nian students.  This  ^ain  brings  up  the  question  of  language. 
The  seminary  can  hardly  be  double-tongued  in  instruction  ;  and 
if  the  Greeks,  who  are  increasing  in  relative  importance,  are  to  be 
on  an  equality,  the  language  of  the  class-room  ought  to  be  Eng- 
lish. As  an  eminent  member  of  the  West  Turkey  Mission  says, 
the  question  of  a  central  seminary  is  like  Banquo's  ghost,  it  will 
not  down. 

We  note  some  statistical  replies.  One  letter  says  that  in  Eastern 
Turkey  one  half  of  the  theological  graduates  enter  the  ministry, 
and  one  half  of  these  continue  in  it.  But  a  missionary  letter 
says  that,  of  one  hundred  and  two  graduates,  all  have  entered  the 
work,  and  more  than  one  half  are  still  in  it  In  Western  Turkey 
all  have  entered  the  work,  and  two  thirds  are  still  in  it.  The 
same  proportions,  substantially,  prevail  in  Central  Turkey.  In 
Eastern  Turkey  a  letter  gives  $616  as  received  from  the  Board, 
$2,661  as  raised  by  the  people,  within  the  year.  In  Central  Tor- 
key  about  three  eighths  is  stated  as  received  from  the  Board.  In 
Western  Turkey,  of  eight  churches  in  one  district,  one  is  self- 
supporting,  two  nearly  or  quite  half  so.  In  Eastern  Turkey  few 
churches  are  vacant,  and    fourteen  have  ordained  pastors.     In 
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Central  Turkey,  of  thirty-three  charchea,  twenty-two  are  without 
regular  pastors.  Thero  are  twuoty-two  ordained  natives  in  the 
mission. 

Students  of  theology  have  usually  enough  giveu  them  by  the 
mission  to  cover  at  least  their  board.  If  they  are  married,  the 
Mnoiint  is  propoi'tionately  increased. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  What  inducements  can  be  offered 
to  bring  a  lai^r  number  of  the  college  graduates  to  enter  the 
ministry,  is,  A  greater  spirit  of  consecration.  It  is  maintained 
that  at  present  there  are  as  many  motives  for  them  to  enter  the 
ministry  as  for  our  young  men  at  home,  and  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  additional  attractions,  except  through  the  force  of 
the  highest  motives,  t:&n  be  offered  to  them.  It  is  maintained  by 
the  missionaries  (hut  denied  by  some  of  the  native  brethren)  that 
they  are  as  well  able  to  give  all  their  time  to  their  work  as  min- 
isters in  our  country. 

The  teachers  in  the  theological  seminaries,  it  is  replied  to  the 
thirteenth  question,  might  well  be  relieved,  for  the  most  part, 
from  pastoral  and  evangelistic  responsibilities.  Some  suggest 
that  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  few  men  devoted  to  the  transla- 
tion of  valuable  theological  and  religious  books  into  Aimenian, 
Greek,  and.  Turkish. 

Charlea   C.  Starbuck. 


THE  APPRENTICE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED* 
STATES  NAVY. 

To  man  the  new  cruisers  effectively  and  promptly  is  one  of 
the  dif&cult  tasks  that  is  imposed  upon  the  Navy  Department 
dnriug  the  rebuilding  of  the  navy.  All  of  the  new  ci-uisers  are 
short-handed,  and  ships  are  frequently  ready  for  commission  and 
are  needed  for  service  on  the  different  stations,  but  they  cannot 
be  commissioned  for  want  of  men.  This  is  not  due  to  any  diffi- 
culty in  finding  men  who  are  willing  to  serve  in  the -navy.  The 
number  allowed  by  law  is  easily  obtained ;  hundreds  are  rejected 
each  year  because  they  do  not  come  op  to  the  standard,  either 
physically  or  mentally.  One  difficulty  is,  according  to  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  relating  to  the  enlistment  of  seamen  for  the  uavy, 
there  can  only  be  upon  the  rolls  of  the  Navy  Department  at 
one  time,  the  names  of  7,500  seamen  —  ordinary  seamen,  lands- 
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men,  meclianics,  firemen,  and  coal-heavera  —  and  750  appren- 
tices, a  total  of  8,250  men  and  boys.  Consequently  one  ship 
must  go  out  of  commission  to  make  the  necessary  vacancies  be- 
fore the  complement  of  another  ship  can  be  enlisted.  But  the 
want  of  more  men  is  not  so  serious  a  difBcnlty  in  regard  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  crews  of  our  new  ships  aa  is  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing reliable  petty  officers  for  the  important  stations  that  belong 
to  that  class.  More  men  can,  and  doubtless  will,  be  allowed 
by  Congress  during  the  coming  session,  but  reliable  petty  officers 
must  be  educated.  The  apprentice  system  of  the  naval  service 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  sailors  from  whom 
petty  officers  could  be  selected.  To  secure  the  services  of  the  ap- 
prentices who  have  been  educated  by  the  government,  after  the 
expiration  of  their  apprenticeship,  is  at  present  the  most  impor- 
tant matter  iu  regard  to  the  efficient  manning  of  the  new  ships. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to  establish  an  apprentice  sys- 
tem for  the  navy,  all  of  which  have  failed  for  want  of  controlling 
power  and  proper  system  in  the  various  school-ships,  except  the 
system  now  in  operation.  The  first  act  establishing  an  apprentice 
system  was  approved  March  2,  1837,  which  provided  for  the  en- 
listment of  boys  for  the  navy  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
eighteen,  who  were  to  serve  until  they  were  twenty-one  years  old. 
Many  enlistments  followed  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  the  boys 
were  sent  on  board  the  line-of-battle  ships  North  Carolina  and 
Columbus,  and  the  receiving-ships  at  New  York  and  Norfolk. 
The  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  directed  that  the  ap- 
prentices were  to  be  thoroughly  instructed,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
perform  the  duties  of  seamen  and  petty  officers.  Mr.  Secretary 
Paulding,  under  whose  auspices  the  system  was  established,  said, 
in  his  report  of  November  30,  1839  :  "  Should  this  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship be  carried  to  the  extent  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  I 
look  forward  to  it  as  a  source  of  great  and  lasting  benetit  to  the 
navy.  There  is  every  reasonable  prospect  of  its  becoming  a 
nursery  for  the  supply  of  petty  officers,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant constituents  in  the  service  ;  nor  can  1  doubt  that  it  may  be 
the  means  of  supplying  a  large  number  of  capable,  intelligent 
seamen,  more  strongly  attached  to  their  country  by  the  benefits 
she  has  conferred  on  them."  Mr.  Paulding  was  correct  in  hia 
statement  that  the  petty  officers  are  "  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant constituents  in  the  service,"  and  had  the  system  of  1837 
been  properly  organized,  no  doubt  much  good  would  have  re- 
sulted from  it     Unfortunately  the  object  of  the  apprentice  sj9- 
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ten) — to  educate  petty  officers  and  seamen  —  was  not  fully  ex- 
plained or  nnderstood,  and  many  boys  enliated  with  tbe  impression 
that  they  were  in  time  to  be  advanced  to  the  grade  of  midship- 
men, and  thereby  enter  the  line  of  promotion  to  tbe  highest  rank 
in  the  service.  By  means  of  political  influence,  two  or  three  boys 
were  appointed  midshipmen.  The  less  fortunate  became  discon- 
tented, and  many  applied  for  their  discharges.  Those  who  had 
strong  political  influence  were  snecessful ;  those  who  were  without 
influence  were  unsuccessful,  and  many  deserted.  After  a  few 
years  the  apprentice  system  of  1837  died  out  without  apparent 
benefit  to  the  service. 

The  next  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  establish 
an  apprentice  system  was  in  March,  1864,  after  the  attention  of 
the  Navy  Department  had  been  called  to  the  apprentice  system  of 
the  English  navy.  At  that  time  the  department  agiun  authorized 
the  enlistment  of  boys  nnder  tlie  act  of  1837,  aad  the  frigate 
Sabine,  tbe  sloops-of-war  Saratoga  and  Portsmouth  were  selected 
as  tbe  school-ships.  The  enlistments  continued  with  much  success 
during  the  summer,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  his  annual 
report  to  Congress,  advocated  the  promotion  to  midshipmen  of  a 
certain  number  of  boys,  which  introduced  the  same  element  of 
discontent  as  experienced  in  1839.  The  secretary  said  :  "  Com- 
mencing as  apprentices  on  the  school-ships,  it  would  be  well  to 
open  to  the  sailor-boy  tbe  way  to  promotion  by  giving  him  an 
opportunity,  if  he  shall  deserve  it,  of  entering  the  Xaval  Acad- 
emy. From  among  the  apprentices  on  the  school-ship  a  selection 
of  one  half  of  the  midshipmen  annually  appointed  might  be  made 
with  great  advantage  to  the  service  and  the  country.  It  would 
popularize  the  navy,  and  open  to  those  who  may  have  enlisted  the 
highest  positions  and  honors  of  the  service."  It  was  within  the 
power  of  the  secretary  to  put  his  recommenjiation  luto  practice 
without  an  act  of  Congress,  as  he  was  directed  by  law  to  fill  all 
vacancies  that  might  exist  in  the  different  eongressiooal  districts 
after  the  first  of  July  of  each  year.  Consequently  several  appren- 
tices were  selected  in  1864  and  during  the  next  three  years,  and 
were  appointed  as  midshipoien  at  the  Xaval  Academy.  There 
are  at  present  nine  lieutenants  on  the  active  list  of  the  navy  who 
were  appointed  from  the  training-ships  during  the  years  above 
mentioned.  The  records  of  those  officers  prove  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  made  no  mistake  in  selecting  them  for  the  line  of 
promotion  to  **  the  highest  positions  and  honors  of  the  service." 
But  the  very  means  that  was  expected  to  popularize  the  appieo- 
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tice  system  destroyed  It.  As  bood  as  it  was  bnowii  l^at  &  Dumber 
of  the  enlisted  boys  were  selected  each  year  for  inidahipmen's  ap- 
pointments, many  boys  who  were  unable  to  obtain  congressional 
appointments  to  the  Naval  Academy  were  enlisted  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  gaining  admission  to  that  institution.  Some  of  them, 
as  above  stated,  were  successful.  Those  who  failed  were  natu- 
rally dissatisfied  with  the  prospects  before  them,  and  the  same 
results  followed  in  regard  to  discbarges  and  desertions  as  were 
experienced  in  1839.  The  system  of  1864  lin^red  a  few  years 
and  died  out. 

Nothing  was  done  of  any  practical  importance  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  regard  to  the  enlistment  of  boys  after  the  failure  of 
1864  until  April,  1875,  when  a  circular  was  issued  stating  that  a 
number  of  boya  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  would 
be  enlisted  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March, 
1837.  The  number  of  men  and  boya  allowed  at  that  time  was 
7,500,  but  in  May,  1879,  an  act  was  approved  authorizing  the 
enlistment  of  750  boys  besides  the  number  of  seamen  then  al- 
lowed. This  was  the  commencement  of  the  apprentice  system  of 
the  naval  service  now  in  operation,  —  a  system  that  has  educated 
some  of  the  most  reliable  and  most  valuable  men  in  the  navy, 
sailors  who  are  equal,  if  not  superior  to,  any  class  of  seamen  in 
the  world. 

The  regulations  governing  the  enlistment  and  education  of 
apprentices  have  been  changed  from  time  to  time  as  experience 
suggested,  but  are  practically  the  same  as  those  established  in 
1875.  The  headquarters  of  the  Naval  Training  Station,  as  it  is 
called,  is  at  Coasters'  Harbor  Island,  in  Narragansett  Bay,  near 
Newport,  R.  I.  Six  ships  are  assigned  to  the  special  work  con- 
nected with  the  apprentices,  —  the  Richmond,  which  is  the  station- 
ary training-ship  aj  Coasters'  Harbor  Island;  the  Minnesota,  at 
the  foot  of  West  27th  Street,  New  Yoilt ;  the  New  Hampshire,  at 
New  Londipn,  Connecticut ;  and  the  practice-ships  Jamestown, 
Portsmouth,  and  Monongahela.  Boys  can  be  enlisted  on  board  the 
stationary  training-ships  Richmond,  Minnesota,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  also  on  board  the  receiving-ships  at  the  navy  yards  at  Bos- 
ton, League  Island,  and  Washington,  and  on  board  the  Michigan, 
which  is  stationed  on  the  Great  Lakes.  According  to  the  Revised 
Statutes,  the  boys  must  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen,  and  must  enlist  "  to  serve  in  the  navy  until  they  shall 
arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years."  The  regulations  of  the 
Navy  Department  state :   "  Boys  enlisted  for  the  naval  service 
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mast  be  of  robust  frame,  intelligent,  of  perfectly  Bonnd  and 
healthy  constitution,  free  from  any  physical  defects  or  malforma- 
tion, and  sot  subject  to  fits."  Their  height,  weight,  and  mea- 
sure most  he  as  follows :  — 


4^ 

H-lgM. 

Wright. 

InC  nMnroll}'. 

Fourteen  to  fifteen   .     .     . 

4  feet    g  inches. 

70  pound*. 

26  inches. 

FiftMD  to  uzteen     .    .    . 

4  feet  11  inches. 

80  pounds. 

27  inches. 

5  feet    linch. 

90  pounds. 

28  inches. 

5  feet   2iticheB. 

lOOponnda. 

29  inches. 

The  general  rule  is  that  the  boys  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  although  they  are  enlisted  if  they  show  a  general  intelli- 
gence and  their  reading  and  writing  are  imperfect.  Great  care 
is  taben  in  the  selection  of  boys,  especially  to  keep  out  of  the 
training-ships  boys  who  have  served  sentences  in  reform  schools  or 
prisons,  or  who  have  been  convicted  of  any  crime.  Each  boy 
presenting  bimself  for  enlistment  must  be  accompanied  by  his 
father,  if  living,  or  by  his  mother  or  his  guardian,  who  mitst  give 
a  written  consent  to  the  boy's  enlistment,  make  oath  to  the  fact  of 
being  the  parent  or  legal  guardian,  and  relinquish  all  claim  to  his 
services  and  compensation  during  his  enlistment.  In  ease  the  par- 
ent or  guardian  cannot  accompany  the  boy,  blank  forms  are  fur- 
nished, on  application,  for  the  necessary  oath  and  written  consent. 
The  boy  is  examined  by  a  board  of  officers,  of  which  the  senior 
medical  officer  of  the  ship  is  a  member.  If  they  decide  that  he  is 
in  every  respect  fit  for  the  navy,  the  engagement  to  serve  until 
twenty-one  years  old  is  read  and  carefully  explained  to  the  boy. 
If  he  voluntarily  agrees  to  its  terms,  he  is  enlisted  aa  a  third-class 
apprentice,  with  a  pay  of  nine  dollars  per  month  and  one  daily 
ration.  Upon  enlisting,  the  apprentice  is  given  an  outfit  of  cloth- 
ing not  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  forty-five  dollars.  This 
outfit  is  furnished  upon  the  supposition  that  the  apprentice  will 
serve  during  his  minority ;  if  he  is  discharged  at  his  own  request, 
or  at  the  request  of  his  parents  or  friends,  prior  to  the  completion 
of  his  term  at  the  training  station  and  the  first  practice  cruise, 
the  value  of  such  clothing  as  may  have  been  issued  must  be  re- 
funded. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  enlistment,  the  boys  are  sent  to  the 
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stationaiy  training-ship  Richmond,  nbere  they  remain  for  six 
months  (or  Instruction  in  English  stndies  and  in  the  rudiments  of 
seamanship  aud  gunnery.  The  instniction  in  English  studies  em- 
braces reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  geography,  history  of 
the  United  States,  history  of  the  navy,  writing  from  dictation,  and 
Vfieal  inatraction.  The  apprentices  are  thoroughly  instructed  in 
practical  seamanship  and  the  duties  of  a  sailor.  Under  this  head 
are  included  model  and  draft  iDstrnetiun,  knotting  and  splicing, 
handling  sails,  reeving  running  rigging,  handling  spars  and  yards, 
sailmaking,  blocks  and  purchases,  anchors  and  chains,  marlin- 
spike  work,  pulling  and  sailing  boats,  signals,  compass  and  steer- 
ing, lead  and  log  lines,  and  swimming.  The  instruction  in  gun- 
nery consists  of  descriptious  of  the  guns  and  carriages,  the  calls 
to  and  at  quarters ;  the  stations  and  exercise  at  great  guns,  how- 
itzers, aud  machine  guns;  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of 
ammunition  and  the  construction  of  magazines ;  broadsword  drill, 
infantry  tactics,  target  practice,  and  bugle  instruction.  A  certain 
number  of  apprentices  are  selected  and  trained  as  buglers,  and 
serve  as  such  when  drafted  into  the  general  service.  Each  of 
these  three  departments,  English,  seamanship,  and  gunnery,  is  in 
charge  of  a  commissioned  officer,  who  is  held  responsible  for  the 
proper  instruction  of  the  apprentices.  The  instruction  in  each 
depai-tmeut  is  given  by  men  enlisted  as  schoolmasters,  who  are 
paid  forty-five  dollars  a  month.  Besides  their  duties  as  school- 
masters, the  men  holding  those  rates  are  expected  to  keep  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  apprentices,  and  give  them  such  advice 
and  attention  as  will  be  condncive  to  their  contentment  and  prog- 
ress. Monthly  reporte  are  made  by  the  head  of  each  department 
to  the  commanding  officer,  showing  the  proficiency  of  each  ap- 
prentioe.  As  soon  as  an  apprentice  is  familiar  with  decimal  frac- 
tions and  understands  the  method  and  statement  of  his  accounts 
with  the  paymaster,  has  completed  United  States  histo^,  and 
understands  geography  fairly  well,  and  is  able  to  read  and  write 
readily,  he  is  reported  as  qualified  in  English  studies,  and  his 
whole  attention  is  directed  to  seamanship  and  gunnery. 

Besides  receiving  instruction  in  the  departments  above  men- 
tioned, the  apprentices  are  taught  how  te  care  for,  wash,  and  mend 
their  clothes ;  they  are  also  carefully  trained  in  reference  to  their 
appearance  and  deportment.  CleanlineBN  of  person,  clothing,  and 
bedding  are  rigidly  enforced.  Slovenly  habits  and  awkwardness 
are  corrected  ;  vulgar  or  profane  language,  insubordinate  or  violent 
conduct,  shirking  or  skulking,  and  the  use  of  tobacco  are  disGoun- 
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tenanced  and  prevented  as  far  as  possible.  Dancing  and  all 
kinds  of  amusements  are  eneonraged,  aud  whenever  a  boy  shows 
by  his  conduct  and  attention  to  duty  that  he  is  worthy  of  advance- 
ment, he  Ih  promoted  to  second  and  first  class  apprentice,  with  an 
increase  of  pay  of  one  dollar  a  month  for  each  advancement. 
Leave  to  visit  their  homes  for  forty-eight  hours  is  granted  upon 
the  written  request  of  their  parents,  and  every  iudulgenue  ia 
shown  the  boys  that  is  conducive  to  the  discipline  of  the  ships. 
Bat  the  boy  who  makes  no  progress  in  his  studies,  or  who  has 
a  pernicious  influence  over  his  aasooiates,  is  separated  from  fais 
companions,  and  after  careful  investigation,  if  the  charges  are 
proved,  is  dismissed  from  the  service,  if  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  or  on  return  thereto,  if  he  is  serving  in  the 
practice-ships  or  general  oruisers. 

The  discipline  on  board  the  training-ships  and  general  cruisers 
is  enforced  with  firmness  and  consistency,  and  it  seldom  happens 
that  severe  punishments  are  necessary.  Adinonitiooa  and  other 
mild  means  are  first  tried,  and  severe  punishments  are  only  in- 
flicted for  gross  and  repeated  infringements  of  the  regulations. 
The  following  named  punishments  are  generally  found  sitfKcient 
for  the  discipline  of  the  apprentices :  Toeing  a  seam  on  the  quar- 
ter deck,  the  length  of  time  depending  on  the  offense ;  extra 
masthead  lookout ;  quarantine  for  one  month ;  extra  wateh  for  a 
week  ;  withholding  liberty  money  for  a  month ;  solitary  confine- 
ment for  five  days  on  bread  and  water.  Whenever  severer  pun- 
ishments are  thought  to  be  necessary,  a  general  or  summary  court- 
martial  is  ordered. 

As  soon  as  the  boys  are  advanced  sufficiently,  which  is  gener- 
ally six  months  after  their  enlistment,  they  are  transferred  from 
the  stationary  training-ship  to  the  practice-ships  Monongahela, 
Portsmonth,  and  Jamestown,  during  the  spring  and  autumn  of 
each  year,  for  further  instruction  and  the  usual  cruise.  These 
vessels  are  fitted  only  with  sails,  and  cruise  during  the  summer  in 
European  waters,  keeping  at  sea  most  of  the  time,  and  during 
I  the  winter  they  cruise  among  the  West  Indies.  On  the  return  of 
the  ships,  after  the  winter  cruise,  to  Coasters'  Harbor  Island,  the 
headquarters  of  the  training  squadron,  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  training-ships  are  directed  to  furnish  the  officer  in  com* 
mand  of  the  station  the  name  of  the  apprentice  on  board  each 
ship  that  is  considered  to  be  the  most  proficient  in  the  duties  of  a 
man-of-war's- man.  The  boy  must  also  be  satisfactory  in  obedi- 
ence, industry,  and  conduct.     The  selected  apprentices  are  ex- 
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amined  bj  a  board  of  officem  in  practical  subjects,  such  as  knotting 
and  splicing,  sail- making,  heaving  the  lead  and  log,  signals,  duties 
of  a  gun  captain,  smallarm  target  practice,  sword  exercise,  swim* 
ming,  Eewing,  knowledge  of  their  accounts  with  the  paymaster, 
and  condition  of  their  clothing.  The  boy  who  receives  the  high- 
est marks  at  the  examination  is  given  the  Bailey  gold  medal, 
which  was  instituted  by  the  late  Bear  Admiral  Bailey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inciting  the  apprentices  of  the  nary  to  greater  effort  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  profession.  Besides  this  special 
examination,  at  the  expiration  of  the  winter  cruise,  all  the  ap- 
prentices are  examined  at  the  same  time,  and  those  found  quali- 
fied are  transferred  to  the  regular  cruisers,  as  opportunity  offers. 
By  the  time  this  transfer  takes  place,  which  is  after  a  year's  in- 
struction in  the  cruising  training-ships,  the  boys  are  invariably 
found  to  be  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  crew  o£  a  man-of-war. 
They  have  been  well  drilled  in  the  manual  of  arms,  and  such  guns 
as  are  on  board  the  practice-ships ;  know  how  to  handle  boats ; 
are  familiar  with  the  rigging  and  different  parts  of  a  ship  ;  many 
know  how  to  steer  and  heave  the  lead ;  they  have  learned  the 
etiquette  of  the  quarter  deck,  the  importance  of  quick  movements 
on  board  ship  and  attention  to  duty,  the  necessity  oE  ready  and 
implicit  obedience  to  orders,  and  many  other  things  which  culti- 
vate that  aye  1  aye !  spirit  so  characteristic  of  the  men  of  the 
sea. 

Upon  transfer  to  the  regular  cruisers  the  apprentices  are  sta- 
tioned in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  and  are  changed  from  one 
part  to  another  every  three  months,  in  order  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  stations  and  duties  in  all  parts.  Their  studies  ai-e  continued 
with  as  much  care  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Quarterly  ex- 
aminations are  held  by  a  board  of  ofGcers  appointed  by  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  the 
boys  are  advanced  to  seamen  apprentices  of  the  second  and  first 
class,  with  a  pay  of  nineteen  and  twenty-four  dollars  respectively. 
Apprentices,  whose  terms  of  enlistment  expire  while  crniiting  on 
foreign  stations,  are  sent  to  the  United  States  for  their  discharge, 
unless  they  wish  to  reenlist.  Those  who  return  from  a  cruise  in 
the  general  service,  whose  enlistments  have  not  expired,  are 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  one  month,  and  are  paid  half  the 
money  due  them,  if  their  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  entitle 
them  to  special  consideration.  When  their  leave  expires  they 
are  assigned  to  other  cruising  ships,  or  to  the  stationary  training- 
ships  it  they  have  but  a  short  time  to  serve. 
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At  the  expiration  of  the  enlistmeDt  of  the  apprentices  they  are 
given  an  honorable  discharge  and  continuous-service  certificate  if 
their  cnndact  entitles  them  to  reooraiuendation  for  the  same  by 
their  commanding  officer.  This  discharge  entitles  the  recipient 
to  a  bounty  of  three  months'  pay  of  the  rate  which  he  held  when 
discliarged,  and  the  con  tin  nous-service  certificate  authorizes  an  in- 
crease of  one  dollar  per  month  to  the  pay  prescribed  for  that 
rating,  should  he  reenlist  for  three  years  within  three  months 
from  the  date  of  his  last  discharge.  If  the  apprentice's  conduct 
and  progress  is  such  that  he  is  not  recommended  for  an  honorable 
discharge,  —  called  "  a  big  dischai^,*'  —  he  receives  "  a  small  dis- 
charge," which  carries  no  privileges. 

From  the  above  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  the  boys  who  enlist 
as  apprentices  in  the  navy  receive  sufficient  education  in  English 
for  a  man-of-war's-man,  are  carefully  instructed  in  practical  sea- 
manship and  gunnery,  and  are  given  a  thorough  training,  result- 
ing in  the  important  habit  of  caring  for  their  person  and  clothing, 
the  forming  of  this  second  nature  being  by  no  means  the  easiest 
part  of  their  training.  When  discharged  they  are  well  equipped 
for  the  duties  that  pertain  to  a  man-of-war;  and  if  they  would  re- 
enligt,  the  crews  of  our  ships  would  soon  be  composed  of  the  best 
trained  men  a6oat.  The  difficulty  is,  but  few  of  the  apprentices 
remain  in  the  service.  It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one 
tenth  of  them  reenlist  after  completing  their  apprenticeship.  In 
explanation  of  this  misfortune.  Commodore  Ramsay,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  says  in  his  report  of  1890  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  :  "  Many  boys  enter  the  navy  for  the  novelty  of  the 
life,  of  whii;h  they  soon  tire ;  and  many  are  entered  by  their  par- 
ents apparently  with  a  view  to  having  their  buys  educated  and 
disciplined  before  putting  them  at  other  work.  Large  numbers 
of  boys  present  themselves  for  enlistment  as  apprentices,  but 
many  are  rejected  for  physical  disqualiBcations,  and  some  of  those 
accepted  fail  to  report.  The  average  number  enlisted  annually 
falls  below  the  number  allowed  by  law,  and  the  g^n  to  the  service 
has  not  been  encouraging." 

The  officers  who  have  expressed  themselves  in  papers  read  and 
discussed  at  the  Naval  Institute  at  Annapolis,  and  at  its  branches 
at  the  various  naval  stations,  are  generally  of  the  opinion  that,  in 
order  to  keep  the  apprentices  in  the  navy,  many  changes  will  have 
to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  pay,  rates,  and  other  inducements 
now  offered  the  enlisted  men.  These  inducements  are  evidently 
not  sufficient  to  bold  the  men,  who  would  be  very  useful  ou  board 
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the  new  cruisers.  Aocording  to  ]aw,  besideB  the  benefits  of  the 
honorable  discharge  already  mentioned,  a  late  act  of  Congress 
allows  any  person  receiving  such  a  discharge  "  to  elect  a  home  on 
board  of  any  of  the  receiving-ships  during  any  portion  of  the 
three  months  granted  by  law  as  the  limit  of  time  within  which  to 
i-eceive  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  snch  discharge,  the  men  so  choos- 
ing a  home  to  be  entitled  to  one  ration  per  day  for  their  keep- 
ing while  furnished  with  such  home."  The  laws  of  Congress  also 
provide  for  the  payment  of  four  per  cent,  interest  on  the  men's 
earnings,  and  money  deposited  for  interest  cannot  be  forfeited  by 
sentence  of  a  court-martial,  but  is  forfeited  by  desertion.  A  pen- 
sion of  eight  dollars  a  month  is  allowed  for  total  disability  or 
death,  with  the  same  allowance  to  the  widow  and  minor  children. 
The  Revised  Statutes  require  that  preference  shall  be  given,  in  the 
appointment  of  warrant  officers  (gunners,  carpenters,  sailmakers, 
and  boatswains)  in  the  naval  service,  to  apprentices  who  have 
served  during  their  minority  and  reenlisted  within  three  months 
after  their  discharge  to  serve  for  three  or  more  years.  The  in- 
ducements offered  by  the  regulations  of  the  Navy  Department 
(consist  of  the  continuous-service  certificate  and  increase  of  pay,  as 
previously  mentioned.  Money  prizes  are  awarded  to  those  who  are 
most  proficient  at  target  practice,  and  the  men  are  encouraged  to 
qualify  as  marksmen.  A  good-conduct  badge  is  also  given  to  any 
man  holding  a  continuous-service  certificate,  upon  the  expiration 
of  his  enlistment,  who  is  distinguished  for  obedience  and  sobriety 
and  is  proficient  in  seamanship  or  gunnery.  After  he  receives 
three  badges  he  is  enlisted,  if  qualified  for  the  duties,  as  a  petty 
officer,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  lower  rating  except  by 
sentence  of  a  court-martial.  The  ratings  of  petty  officers  are 
generally  established  by  the  commanding  officer,  who  has  the 
power  to  reduce  those  whom  he  rates  to  the  ratings  they  enlisted 
under.  The  department  also  provides  by  regulation  for  the  classi- 
fication of  the  crew  in  regai-d  to  their  conduct,  and  directs  the 
amount  of  money  each  class  is  allowed  to  draw  of  their  monthly 
pay,  and  the  liberty  to  be  granted  in  healthy  ports.  A  few  years 
ago  the  rate  of  seaman  gunner,  with  a  pay  of  twenty-six  dollars 
per  month,  was  established,  and  all  men  holding  a  continuous- 
service  certificate  who  are  qualified  to  reenlist  as  seamen  or  petty 
officers,  if  they  are  under  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  can  read 
and  write  and  understand  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  are 
sent  to  the  navy  yard  at  Washington  for  special  ti'aining  in  the 
gun-shops,  and  afterwards  to  the  torpedo  station  at  Newport  for 
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instruction  in  torpedo  work,  electricity,  manufacture  and  care  of 
gun-cotton,  and  divlDg.  These  men  are  carefully  instructed  in 
regard  to  the  guns  and  carriages  in  use  on  board  the  new  ships, 
especially  how  to  make  the  necessary  repairs  in  case  of  accident ; 
are  given  a  lai^e  amount  of  rifle  aud  revolver  practice;  and 
receive  snfficient  instruction  of  a  practical  character,  concerning 
the  electrical  appliances  that  are  now  used  in  the  navy,  to  enable 
them  to  make  repairs  and  take  charge  of  the  dynamos.  The  sea- 
men gnnners  are  men  of  high  intelligence,  and  are  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  ideal  future  man-of-war's-man  that  is  to  be  found 
afloat  in  any  navy.  The  special  training  that  they  receive  fits 
them  for  the  responsibilitiea  of  the  petty  officer  class  to  which 
they  are  assigned,  and  has  doubtless  persuaded  many  men  to  re- 
main in  the  service.  The  latest  inducement  offered  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  navy  is  continued  service  on  board  the  receiving-ships 
at  the  navy  yards,  and  the  stationary  ships  connected  with  the 
apprentice  system.  Men  who  have  served  for  twenty  years  are 
allowed  to  choose  which  ship  they  wish  to  serve  in,  and  are 
allowed  all  the  benefits  of  honorable  discharge  and  continuous- 
service  certificates  while  attached  to  those  ships. 

How  to  hold  on  to  the  apprentices,  seamen  gunners,  and  other 
desirable  men,  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  navy. 
There  are  about  1,400  continuous-service  men  in  the  navy,  and 
one  half  of  the  enlisted  men  are  American  citizens ;  but  the  com- 
plements of  the  new  ships  aie  largely  composed  of  foreigners 
and  men  of  the  seafaring  class  who  have  seen  but  little  service 
in  the  navy.  It  Is  supposed,  by  those  who  have  carefully  studied 
the  situation,  that  the  immediate  stop  to  be  taken  is  to  increase 
the  pay  of  the  men,  and  especially  that  of  the  petty  officers.  The 
pay  of  the  petty  officers  of  the  seamen  class  is  twenty-seven, 
thirty,  and  thirty-five  dollars  per  mouth.  To  this  class  aie  pro- 
moted the  apprentices  and  seamen  gunners,  and  it  is  essentially 
the  military  branch  of  the  service.  The  master-at-arms,  apothe- 
caries, writers,  schoolmasters,  baudmastors,  yeomen  (men  who 
have  charge  of  the  store-rooms),  ship's  cook,  and  others  are 
known  as  special  class  petty  officers,  whose  pay  ranges  from 
twenty-eight  to  sixty-five  dollars.  The  artificer  class  of  petty 
officers  comprises  the  machinists,  boiler-makers,  armorers,  black- 
smiths, carpenters'  mates,  sailmakers'  mates,  ptinters,  painters,  and 
others,  who  receive  from  thirty  to  seventy  dollars  per  month.  The 
men  who  belong  to  the  seamen  class  proper  —  the  apprentices, 
landsmen,  ordinary  seamen,  seamen,  and  seamen  gunners — are 
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paid  from  nine  to  twenty-six  dollars.  The  seamen  of  the  special 
elaaa  are  the  tailors,  barbers,  lamp-Hgbtere,  jacks-of-tbe-duat,  bay- 
men  (nnrses),  and  musicians.  This  class  is  paid  from  eighteen 
to  thirty-three  dollars.  The  seamen  of  the  artificer  olaas  ai'e  the 
coal-heavers,  firemen,  carpenters,  and  caulkers,  whose  pay  is  from 
twenty-two  to  tbirty-five  dollars.  From  this  statement  it  is  seen 
that  the  petty  officers  and  seamen  of  the  seamen  class  proper  re- 
ceive the  least  pay.  The  subject  of  pay  for  the  men  has  been 
carefully  considered  by  a  board  of  of&cers,  and  their  report  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  President.  By  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  pay 
allowed  the  enlisted  meu  of  the  naval  sei-vice  is  Sxed  by  the 
President,  but  he  cannot  exceed  the  amount  appropriated  for 
such  purpose  for  any  one  year.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
President  is  ready  to  comply  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
board  to  increase  the  men's  pay  as  soon  as  Congress  appropriates 
the  money. 

The  other  changes,  besides  increase  of  pay,  that  are  thought 
advisable  are  to  increase  the  number  of  apprentices  from  750 
now  allowed  to  1,500,  and  to  enlist  the  apprentices  to  serve  until 
they  are  twenty-four  years  of  age.  By  keeping  them  until  that 
i^,  they  will  be  more  likely  to  have  formed  an  attachment  for 
naval  associations,  and  with  the  advantages  of  retirement  on  three 
fourths  pay  after  thirty  years'  service,  as  provided  by  law  for  the 
army  and  marine  corps,  and  the  other  considerations  below  men- 
tioned, it  is  supposed  that  the  men  will  seek  reeulistment.  The 
petty  of&cers'  rates  and  regular  advancement  of  the  men  must  be 
arranged  and  more  firmly  established.  At  present,  for  a  man 
to  enlist  as  a  petty  officer  he  must  have  twelve  years'  continuous 
service,  hold  three  good-conduct  badges,  and  obtain  each  year 
very  high  marks  in  regard  to  various  qualifications.  As  a  rule, 
the  mtes  in  the  different  ships  are  given  by  the  commanding 
o£Scer,  who  has  power  to  reduce  any  rating  established  by  himself. 
While  this  power  is  used  generally  with  good  judgment,  and  com- 
petent petty  officers  who  are  well-behaved  are  not  disturbed  in 
their  rates,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  a  man  can  be  reduced  in 
rate  without  any  reason  being  given  or  charges  preferred,  as  the 
regulations  only  require  the  disrating  to  be  entered  in  the  ship's 
log- 
There  is  room  also  for  improvement  in  the  men's  quarters,  — 
both  berthing  and  messing,  even  in  our  new  ships.  An  extension 
of  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  petty  officers,  with  an 
inerease  of  time  between  discharge  and  reenlistment  for  the  oon- 
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tinnoaa-serTice  men  to  six  months,  with  pay  for  three  months  as 
DOW  allowed  by  law,  are  recommended  as  improvements  on  the 
present  system.  The  enlisted  men  should  also  be  ^ven  an  al- 
lowance for  clothing,  as  is  the  case  with  the  army  and  marine 
corps,  and  every  law  grantiDg  privileges  to  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
army  should  be  amended  to  include  those  of  the  navy.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  strange  discrepancies.  Commodore  Kamsay  says  in 
his  report  of  October,  1890 :  "  It  is  recommended  that  section 
2166  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be  so  amended  that  an  enlisted 
man  serving  in  the  United'  States  Navy  may  become  a  natu- 
ralized citizen  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  manner  as  now 
provided  for  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  Army,  A  sea- 
man gunner  in  the  navy  has  recently  been  refused  American 
citizenship  in  New  York,  notwithstanding  he  made  his  declaration 
in  this  city  in  April  last.  This  man  has  served  in  the  navy  seven 
years,  holds  a  continuous -service  certificate  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  a  certificate  as  a  seaman  gunner,  having  successfully 
passed  through  the  gunnery  schools  at  Washington  and  Newport. 
If  such  men  cannot  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the 
country  gains  nothing  by  educating  them." 

The  fact  is,  the  time  has  come  when  the  government  needs  the 
best  men  for  the  naval  service.  They  must  be  intelligent,  able- 
bodied,  disciplined,  and  carefully  trained  for  the  new  duties  on 
board  the  new  ships.  Some  of  these  men  need  the  expert  training 
which  the  seamen  gunners  receive  at  the  Washington  navy  yard 
and  at  the  torpedo  station.  All  of  them  should  be  sufficiently 
paid,  and  protected  by  law  and  regulation,  so  that  the  advancement 
of  the  deserving  should  be  aaeured ;  and  the  naval  service  should 
offer  such  inducements  to  American  boys  and  young  men  that  it 
may  be  considered  not  only,  as  it  is,  an  honorable  career,  hut  an 
attractive  one. 

Albion  V.  WadhaToa. 

UNrniD  States  Natt. 


THE  PROPOSED  REFORM  OF  THE  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 

The  Faculties  of  the  New  England  Colleges,  comprising  the 
"  Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England,"  have  before  them  for 
consideration  the  following  circular :  — 
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At  the  35th  Annual  Meetjng  of  the  Auocu^on  of  Colleges  in  New 
England,  held  at  Brown  University,  Nov.  6,  6,  1891,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  memorandum  printed  below  be  transmitted  to  the 
various  Faculties  for  their  consideration,  and  for  action  by  this  Associa- 
tion next  year ;  also, 

Voted,  That  the  memorandum,  with  a  statement  of  this  reference  of 
the  same  to  the  Faculties,  he  offered  to  the  press  for  publication. 

MBMOBAKDUH. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England,  impressed  with  the 
real  unity  of  interest  and  the  need  of  mutual  sympathy  and  help  throngh- 
out  tlie  different  grades  of  public  education,  invites  tlie  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  following  changes  in  the  programme  of  New  England 
grammar  schools,  which  it  recommends  for  gi-adual  adoption  : 

1.  The  introduction  of  elementary  natural- history  into  the  earlier 
years  of  the  programme  as  a  sabstantial  subject  to  be  taught  by  demon- 
stiations  and  practical  exercises  rather  than  from  books. 

2.  The  introduction  of  elementary  physics  into  the  later  years  of  the 
programme  as  a  substaniiol  subject,  to  be  taught  by  the  experimental  or 
laboratory  method,  and  to  include  exact  weighing  and  measuring  by  the 
pupils  themselves. 

a.  The  introduction  of  elementary  algebra  at  an  age  not  later  than 
twelve  years. 

4.  The  introdaction  of  elementary  plane  geometry  at  an  age  not  later 
thsu  thirteen  years. 

5.  The  offering  of  opportunity  to  study  French,  or  German,  or  Latin, 
or  any  two  of  these  languages,  from  and  after  the  age  of  ten  yean. 

In  order  to  make  room  in  the  programme  for  these  new  subjects,  the 
Association  recommends  that  the  time  atloted  t«  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  English  grammar  be  reduced  to  whatever  extent  may  be  necessary. 
The  association  makes  these  recommendations  in  the  interest  of  the 
public-school  system  as  a  whole  ;  hut  most  of  them  are  offered  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  interest  of  those  children  whose  education  is  not  to  be 
continued  beyond  the  grammar  school. 

John  Howakd  ArrunoN,  Secretary. 

A  few  introductory  words  are  necessary,  in  explanation  of  this 
memoraDdum.  It  emanated  from  an  association  which  comprises 
nearly  all  the  colleges  in  New  Eugland,  —  women's  colleges  ex- 
cepted. Each  college  sends  its  president  and  one  professor  to  the 
annual  meeting,  and  the  gathering  at  Providence  was  a  full  and 
representative  one.  The  function  of  the  association  is  to  consult 
and  advise,  not  to  legislate  either  for  the  colleges  or  any  one 
else.  Secondly,  this  memorandum  is  purely  tentative.  It  is  a 
provisional  expression  of  the  all  but  unanimous  view  of  the  gen- 
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tletoen  gathered  at  Providence,  aod  is  referred  to  the  college 
faculties  for  their  cODsideration,  and  suggested  as  a.  topic  to  come 
before  next  year's  association  at  Williamstown.  Further,  the 
subject  of  grammar  schools  was  not  down  upon  the  programme  of 
the  Providence  meeting,  but  spontaneously  *'  broke  out,"  like 
something  that  could  not  be  suppressed,  and  was  discunsed  with  a 
heartiness  and  seriousness  that  indicated  conviction  and  profound 
interest.  The  gentleman  who  threw  this  live  question  among 
them  was  a  professor  who  has  long  been  intimately  connected 
with  public  school  manj^eraeut,  and  spoke  from  their  point  of 
view.  This  leads  to  the  observation  that  it  will  not  do  to 
chai^  the  gentlemen  of  the  association  with  impractical  theoriz- 
ing upon  a  subject  foreign  to  them.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
probably  each  one  of  them  spoke  from  a  sad  experience  of 
wasted  years  in  the  grammar  school,  many  bad  come  from  careers 
in  the  public  schools,  and  others  had  for  years  made  the  subject 
their  study,  and  spoke  with  anthority.  Upon  public  school  ques- 
tions the  President  of  Amherst  or  the  President  of  Harvard 
would  command  attention  anywhere. 

It  is  to  be  noted  ^ain  that  as  the  question  did  not  start  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  colleges,  so  the  discussion  was  not  car- 
ried on  from  the  college  point  of  view.  The  changes  proposed 
were  discnssed  as  valuable  and  necessary  in  themselves.  If  it 
was  recognized  that  they  might  operate  to  make  a  boy  or  girl 
desire  a  college  education  who  has  not  that  desire  now,  and  would 
make  it  easier  to  gratify  such  a  desire,  this  fact  is  surely  not  an 
argument  against  them. 

It  should  further  be  remarked  that  the  changes  are  recom- 
mended "  for  gradual  adoption."  The  speakers  fully  recognizvi 
how  radical  a  change  was  involved,  and  by  no  means  deluded 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  the  school  system  of  the  United 
States  could  be  reconstructed  in  a  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  programme  was  not  intended  to  be  an 
ideal  one,  either  in  the  sense  that  it  is  Utopian  and  beyond  the 
possibility  of  exact  realization,  or  in  the  sense  of  being  the  best 
possible.  Doubtless  experience  will  modify  it  in  detail,  but  it 
is  believed  to  be  thoroughly  practicable,  and  in  the  line  of 
healthy  progress. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  grammar 
school  in  our  public  school  system.  Practically  the  grammar 
school  is  the  fiaishing  sHool  for  nearly  our  entire  population ; 
they  get  no  instruction  beyond  the  fifteenth  year  when  they  leave 
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the  gramiDar  Bchool.  If  now  the  grammar  school  curricolum  is 
radically  wrong,  or  deficient,  in  just  bo  far  we,  as  a  people,  are 
being  educated  incompletely  or  wrongly. 

It  is  all  but  uuaDimously  agreed  that  such  is  the  case.  No 
more  severe  indictment  of  the  present  system  has  been  published 
than  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  University  Convoca- 
tion in  July,  1889,  by  Principal  E.  R.  Payne,  of  Bingbamton. 
'■  It  has  been  stated  that  there  are  8,000,000  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  our  country,  250,000  pupils  in  the  secondary 
schools,  and  60,000  students  in  the  colleges.  .  .  .  The  average 
age  at  which  children  enter  academic  grades  cannot  be  far  from 
fourteen ;  pi-obably  nearer  fifteen.  Up  to  that  time  they  have  de- 
voted their  time  and  attention  mainly  to  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  grammar.  .  .  .  From  these  the  great  majority  of  children 
get  all  the  systematic  training  which  they  ever  receive.  Is  this 
enough  ?  Could  not  tbe  same  amoaut  of  energy  be  spent  to 
better  advantage  by  curt^Ung  and  remodeling  instruction  in  these 
studies  and  branching  out  in  other  directions?  We  are  slaves  to 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar,  and  it  may  cost  a  struggle 
to  get  free."  "  Upon  leaving  the  grammar  school,"  he  continues, 
"  children  have  not  sufficient  power  of  independent  work ;  they 
lack  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  stndy,  and  their  school  informa- 
tion does  not  extend  in  the  most  helpful  directions.  The  ordinary 
German  gymnasium  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  more  intellectual  work  than  his  American  contempo- 
rary. He  probably  knows  at  least  as  much  about  Latin  as  our 
boys  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  He  has  had  some  Greek  and 
French.  He  has  learned  a  great  deal  al>out  the  myths,  legends,  his- 
tory, and  prominent  personages  of  his  own  country,  together  with 
its  special  geography ;  ...  be  has  studied  geometry  and  algebra ; 
...  he  has  learned  by  heart  more  masterpieces  of  his  native 
literature  than  our  boy  ever  learns.  If  the  boy  be  in  the  '  real 
school,'  instead  of  a  gymnasium,  he  has  had  considerable  natural 
history,  zoology,  and  botany,  in  place  of  the  Greek,  —  above  all, 
he  has  learned  to  apply  himself.  ...  A  French  boy  only  gives  to 
arithmetic  in  the  lyc^e  one  third  of  the  time  that  our  boys  give  to 
it,  and  he  goes  on  to  the  higher  mathematics  w^ll  enough.  Why 
should  scholars  be  kept  on  'arithmetic  every  day  for  six  or  eight 
years  ?  "  In  regard  to  ge<^raphyi  he  quotes  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of 
Cincinnati:  "The  time  devoted  to  ordinary  geography  in  the 
higher  grades  of  elementary  schools  should  be  shortened,  and  one 
or   two  years  given   to  an   inspiring  and   broadening  study  of 
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gec^rapby  as  a  aoience."  After  saying  that  technical  grammar 
sbonld  not  be  taught,  because  from  it  one  never  learns  either 
to  speak  or  read.  Principal  Payne  concludes :  "  The  true  coarse 
to  pursue  is  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  a  better  preparation  for 
higher  grades  at  the  satne  age  as  now.  What  shall  we  use  to  fill  up 
the  time,  if  we  gain  any  time  by  better  teaching  and  less  exclu- 
sive attention  to  the  old  standards  ?  I  answer  without  hesitation, 
elementary  science."  Principal  Bunten,  of  Ulster  Academy,  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  vein:  "I  believe  that  too  much  time  is  ex- 
pended on  certain  parts  of  geography.  It  would  be  better  if  they 
were  not  required  to  leam  the  names  of  every  little  ditch  in 
Europe  or  Africa.  .  .  .  Do  not  require  them  to  master  ^  these 
details;  it  is  a  mere  effort  of  memory  without  any  practical 
valae.  1  believe  that  some  elementary  science  should  be  taught 
in  grammar  schools."  In  regard  to  natural  sciences,  the  Americau 
Society  of  Naturalists,  at  the  Baltimore  meeting,  reoommended : 

"  1.  Instruction  in  natural  sciences  should  commence  in  the  low- 
est grades  of  the  primary  schools,  and  should  continue  through- 
ont  the  curriculum. 

"  2.  In  the  lower  grades  the  instruction  should  be  chiefly  by 
means  of  object  lessons ;  and  the  aim  should  be  to  awaken  and 
guide  the  curiosity  of  the  child  in  regard  to  natural  phenomena, 
rather  than  to  present  systematized  bodies  of  fact  and  doctrine." 

In  a  memorable  but  rather  optimistic  address  before  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  some  two  years  ago. 
President  Dwight,  of  Yale,  said  :  "  Of  natural  sciences,  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  enough  should  be  done  in  the  earliest  days  to 
awaken  the  boy's  powers  of  observation  and  his  interest  in  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge."  In  regard  to  the  postponing  of  modem 
languages  until  the  period  of  facility  in  acquiring  had  passed,  he 
said :  "  It  was  a  weary  task  for  months  or  years.  .  .  .  Effort  and 
precious  time  were  hopelessly  lost  forever.  The  retrospect  becomes 
4>nly  the  more  melanoholy  when  we  discover  how  needless  the  task 
was.  The  children  of  our  households  to-day  may  gain  the  same 
thing  that  we  gained  at  five  and  twenty,  and  far  more  than  we 
gained,  when  they  are  ten  or  twelve."  After  remarking  upon  the 
strange  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  early  school  years. 
President  Dwight  concludes  that  "  the  ordinary  boy  of  our  edu- 
cated families  lost,  in  my  judgment,  under  the  old  system  of 
school  education,  from  two  to  three  years  out  of  the  seven  that 
were  allotted  for  bis  earlier  studies."  As  the  loss  is  entirely  in 
the  earlier  years,  he  would  donhtless  not  confine  it  to  boys  pre- 
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paring  for  college,  though,  considering  the  occaBion,  he  had  them 
exclusively  in  mind.  President  C.  K.  Adams,  of  Cornell  Uuiver- 
versity,  said  to  the  New  York  Couvocation  of  July,  1888  :  "  I  have 
been  ioterested  in  looking  over  the  superintendent's  report,  with 
regard  to  the  schools  of  the  different  oities  and  States.  That  re- 
port shows  that  the  boys  average  a  little  more  than  fifteen  years 
of  age,  that  the  girls  are  a  little  more  than  fifteen  years  and  nine 
months  of  age,  when  they  leave  the  grammar  school.  And  what 
have  they  learned  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  ?  A  little  know- 
ledge of  reading,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  have  had  (?)  two 
terms  of  algebra.  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  they  have  accom- 
plished what  seems  to  be  very  small  results  compared  with  what  I 
have  seen  in  corresponding  grades  of  schools  in  other  countries." 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hill,  head  master  of  the  Cambiidge  English  High 
School,  said  in  a  recent  paper :  "  The  time  faas  come  to  consider 
the  wisdom  of  increasing  tlie  range  and  the  grade  of  scholarship 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  grammar  school.  .  .  .  The  arith- 
metic course  should  be  reduced  to  make  room  fur  algebra  and 
geometry,  —  algebra  through  equations  of  the  first  degree,  and 
geometry  in  a  way  to  test  the  observing,  inventive,  and  reason- 
ing faculties,  but  with  recognition  of  the  fact  that  its  princi- 
ples can  be  grasped  for  practical  purposes  long  before  it  is  possible 
for  the  average  pupil  to  give  the  formal  and  vigorous  demon- 
strations of  Euclid.  Elementary  science  should  have  a  place. 
There  is  something  seriously  defective  in  our  teaching,  if  under  it 
pupils  do  not  gain  in  power  to  see  and  to  think.  Geography 
should  be  made  an  observational  study  to  an  increased  extent. 
This  oan  be  effected  with  the  aid  of  the  portelumiere,  a  dark- 
ened room,  and  stereopticon  views.  I  hesitate  to  recommend  an 
additional  language  for  the  grammar  scboob.  Latin  would  hardly 
be  tolerated.  I  fear  it  would  be  difficult,  except  in  highly  intelli- 
gent communities,  to  convince  the  public  that  French  or  Uerman 
ought  to  be  taken  up  in  our  grammar  schools,  although  it  is  the 
practice  abroad  to  b^ln  a  modem  langu^e  very  early." 

The  condition  of  too  many  grammar  sohools  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  Quincy  grammar  schools  under  the  old  regime,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams :  "  It  was  found  that  the  A  and  B 
grammar  scholars  throughout  the  town  could  parse  and  construe 
sentences,  and  point  out  the  various  parts  of  speech  with  great 
facility,  yet  when  called  upon  to  write  an  ordinary  letter  they  were 
utterly  unable  to  apply  the  rules  and  principles  tUey  had  so  pain- 
fully learned,  or  to  fonn  single  sentences  or  to  follow  any  role  of 
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composition."  Id  reading,  "  the  greater  part  of  the  scholars  oould 
'  merelj  stammer  and  bungle  along,  much  as  a  better  educated 
person  does  when  reading  a  book  in  some  language  with  which  he 
is  only  imperfectly  acquainted.  In  other  words,  it  appeared,  as  the 
result  of  eight  years'  school-teaching,  that  the  children,  as  a  whole, 
could  neither  write  with  facility  nor  read  fluently," 

To  express  this  indictment  of  the  grammar  schools  along  the 
lines  of  the  discussion  at  Providence :  Boys  and  girls  after  nine 
years'  instniction  leave  school  entirely,  or  enter  the  high  school, 
trained  in  three  subjects  exclusively,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
gec^raphy.  In  arithmetic,  besides  what  President  Walker  con- 
siders the  necessary  training  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, division,  and  simple  fractions,  —  they  have  spent  years  over 
puzzling,  complicated,  and  unreal  problems  of  all  kinds.  In  gram- 
mar they,  mere  children,  have  studied  definitions  and  terms  abstract 
and  metaphysical,  to  the  last  degree  ;  they  know  nothing  of  good 
literature,  and  are  without  the  power  of  correct  expression.  In 
geography  they  have  memorized  thousands  of  names,  often  mis- 
pronounced, and  have  no  idea  of  the  actual  configuration  of  the 
earth  or  its  physical  constitution.  They  have  passed  the  age 
when  foreign  langu^es  are  easily  acquired,  to  remain  in  entire 
ignorance  of  them,  or  to  learn  them  painfully  afterwards,  when 
they  should  be  applying  them.  They  go  into  life  with  no  concep- 
tion of  modem  science,  their  powers  of  observation  untrained, 
and  their  interests  unexcited.  They  have  received  a  purely  ab- 
stract training,  at  an  age  when  abstractions  are  most  foreign  to 
mental  processes.  It  follows  that  so  unnatural  a  process  must  be 
long  and  tedious, — taking  from  two  to  three  years  of  time  un- 
necessarily. These  fundamental  subjects  might  be  better  taught 
in  much  less  time,  and  the  years  gained  employed  upon  subjects 
natural  to  the  period,  elementary  science  studied  in  the  concrete, 
and  languages  according  to  the  natural  method. 

In  the  discussion  at  Providence  the  objections  to  the  proposed 
changes  were  seen  to  he  chiefly  of  a  practical  kind,  and  their  great 
weight  was  fully  acknowledged.  They  group  themselves  under 
three  general  beads,  relating  to  inability  on  the  part  of  pupils, 
teachers,  and  tax-payers  respectively.  As  regards  the  pupils:  In 
the  University  Convocation  of  1889,  Principal  J.  £.  Sherwood,  of 
Albany,  declared  that  the  public-school  pupils  were  so  uncouth  and 
rough,  so  lacking  in  will-power,  that  it  took  the  whole  grammar 
school  period  to  tame  them  and  "  get  rid  of  the  dross."  It  is  said 
that  the  process  of  education  must  be  different  for  the  <diildren  of 
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i^orant  foreigners,  or  debauched  and  brutal  parentage,  from  what 
it  should  be  for  those  who  come  from  comfortable  New  England 
homes.  Cert^nly  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  average 
mind  is  only  to  be  trained  by  constant  repetition,  by  a  soaking 
process  that  must  take  time.  It  woold  seem,  however,  that  the 
boy  who  had  studied  arithmetic  four  or  five  years  would  be  ready 
at  twelve  to  turn  to  elementary  algebra,  and  to  geometry  at  thir- 
teen, or  vice  versa.  Algebra  illumiuates  arithmetic,  as  most  of 
us  remember,  and  geometry,  with  models  and  moulding,  is  ob- 
jective enough  for  the  dullest.  Indeed,  one  can  venture  the  pre- 
diction that  it  is  just  those  who  get  along  worst  under  the  present 
literary  system  who  would  be  most  interested  in  the  study  of 
concrete  things.  But  our  educational  system  is  plastic  enough 
to  allow  of  any  modification  of  the  proposed  scheme  in  the  in- 
terest of  any  particularly  backward  or  difBcult  communities.  This 
suggests  a  fundamental  error  of  our  present  system.  As  far  as 
it  has  any  uniformity,  it  is  a  uniformity  graded  to  the  capacity 
of  the  dullest.  This  is  wrong,  a  hardship  to  all  who  are  thus 
made  to  walk  the  dullai-d's  pace.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  have  in 
our  cities  separate  schools  for  those  of  slow  and  feeble  intellects, 
—  who  are  yet  not  idiots,  — as  they  have  abroad.  The  grading 
should  be  just  ra[>id  enough  to  stimulate  the  average  boy  and  ^1 
to  do  their  best. 

The  real  answer,  after  all,  to  this  objection  is  that  the  pro- 
posed programme  is  in  successful  operation  in  the  Ethical  Society's 
Workiugman's  School  in  Kew  York,  and  is  practically  that  of 
the  German  and  French  schools ;  and  it  will  not  do  for  the  Ameri- 
can boy  to  confess  an  inferiority  in  brightness  to  bis  German  or 
French  contemporary.  The  truth  is,  that  the  American  boy  is 
not  willing  to  woT^  as  hard  as  they,  — at  least  over  his  books. 
As  a  school  committee-man  of  long  experience  remarked  the  other 
day :  '*  Parents  are  mightily  afraid  their  children  shall  overwork, 
and  they  take  the  children's  word  for  it  too,"  Our  school  year  is 
on  the  average  about  six  weeks  shorter  than  the  German  year,  — 
a  not  unimportant  fraction  of  the  year.  It  is  this  willingness  to 
be  trained  in  school,  and  use  of  the  best  methods  that  makes  out 
of  the  German  boys  the  greatest  scholars  ever  known,  and  the 
most  successful  traders  of  the  commercial  world. 

It  is  objected  further  that  the  successful  teaching  of  element- 
ary science  and  of  languages  to  children  requires  capacity  in  the 
teacher  not  now  to  be  found.  This  is  simply  saying  that  we  must 
have  a  higher  grade  of  teachers,  —  not    simply  teachers   better 
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trained,  thongb  this  must  foUow.  As  Mr.  C  W.  Bardeen  has 
said  with  much  directness :  "  The  principal  de6ciency  oE  our 
school-work  of  to^y  is  brains ;  a  good  deal  of  brains  gets  into 
the  teacher's  profession,  but  comparatively  little  stays  there." 
If  the  new  grammar-school  prt^ramme  requires  better  teaching 
than  we  have  now,  the  higher  grade  of  teachers  will  be  forth- 
coming to  do  the  work,  provided  they  are  attracted  to  it  by  sub- 
stantial emoluments.  This  means  (1)  expert  and  non-partisan 
supervision  ;  (2)  fixity  of  tenure,  with  promotion  for  merit ;  (3) 
a  peosioQ  system,  as  in  Germany  ;  all  these  to  make  np  for  the 
always  inadequate  salary  that  the  State  can  afford  to  pay  its 
teachers.  Is  it  said  that  this  involves  centralization  of  control  ? 
There  is  only  one  reply  to  this.  If  centralization  is  an  indispen- 
sable condition  of  good  schools,  then  let  us  have  it. 

We  are  now  close  on  to  the  third  objection,  which  was  that 
the  proposed  grammar  school  system  would  cost  more  than  the 
old.  Probably  it  would,  though  the  most  expensive  undertaking 
is  the  undertaking  badly  done.  Moreover,  many  communities,  for 
example,  at  Quiucy,  have  found  that  efficient  schools  have  cost 
less  per  capita  than  inefficient  ones,  and  we  are  quite  lavish  with 
onr  public  moneys  in  other  ways.  It  would  be  interesting  to  figure 
the  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  public  schools  in  our  cities 
that,  under  our  political  ring  methods,  gets  into  the  pockets  of 
rascals,  particularly  in  the  construction  department.  There  would, 
too,  be  some  saving  under  the  merit  and  pension  system  men- 
tioned already.^  Our  popular  control  of  schools,  it  would  seem, 
obviates  any  danger  from  the  side  of  expense.  A  community  is 
Homctimes  taxed  todeath, —  but  no  community  ever  taxes  itself  to 
death.  The  true  point  of  resistance  is  not  in  the  iuability  but  in 
the  unwillingness  of  a  community  to  provide  proper  school  facilities. 
It  is  upon  this  public  opinion  that  the  College  Association  hoped 
to  operate  in  some  small  degree,  in  giving  its  memorandum  to  the 
press. 

The  relation  of  the  proposed  changes  to  the  colleges  may  be 
alluded  to,  in  conclusion.  It  ought  to  be  evident  that  these 
changes  make  it  easier  for  a  grammar  school  graduate  to  get 
ready  for  college  than  under  the  present  system.  It  is,  now, 
almost  out  of  the  question  for  a  boy  without  resources  to  span  the 

1  The  magniflcent  ■jatam  of  ProMian  schools,  from  the  elementary  Mhoola 
up  through  the  univenitj,  costs  but  little  more  than  half  as  much  per  capita  of 
the  populatian  as  that  of  New  York  State.  (Report  of  the  Nea  York  Slatt 
Dqtartment  of  Ptiblic  Imtruction,  bj  James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.    1891.) 
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gulf  of  three  or  four  years  between  the  grammar  nchool  and  the 
college.  At  fifteen  he  is  in  no  wiae  forwarded  toward  a  college 
preparation.  He  is  compelled  to  join  the  ranks  of  labor  or  busi- 
ness for  which  he  may  have  no  taste  or  qualifications.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has,  at  fifteen,  had  some  algebra,  geometry,  and 
science,  and  the  "  opportunity  "  (note  the  word)  "  to  study  French 
or  German  or  Xiatin,  or  any  two  of  these  languages  from  and 
after  the  age  of  ten  years,"  he  will  already  be  within  a  year  or  two 
of  college,  and  with  the  modem  scbolarshipH  system,  and  readiness 
of  every  one  to  help  an  aspiring  youth,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  se- 
curing a  college  education.  This  is  in  the  line  of  true  democracy. 
We  want  our  colleges  recruited  from  the  brain  and  brawn  of  the 
land,  not  from  the  privileged  few. 

The  Germans  have  a  proverb,  "  Wer  die  Schule  hat,  der  hat 
die  Zuhunft  des  Yolkes,"  which  means.  As  are  its  schools,  so  is 
the  nation.  The  last  book  of  Aristotle's  "  Politics  "  is  upon  edu- 
cation, and  he  introduces  it  with  the  maxim,  "  No  one  will  doubt 
that  the  legislator  should  direct  his  attention  above  all  to  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  or  that  the  neglect  of  education  does  harm  t^ 
states."  Each  generation  in  America  cannot  continue  to  lose 
three  or  four  years  out  of  its  life  without  comparative  national 
retrogression,  primarily  in  intellectual  matters,  then  necessarily  in 
practical  affairs.  A  poorly  educated  people  cannot  compete  with 
one  better  educated,  for  all  sapremacy  is,  aft«r  all,  spiritual  and 
intellectual  rather  than  physic^.  It  is  beginning  to  be  acknow- 
ledged that  good  teaching  must  be  a  profession,  not  a  makeshift, 
that  it  is  an  art,  perhaps  of  all  arts  the  most  difficult,  and  certainly 
of  all  arts  the  most  important.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  very  re- 
cent establishment  of  high-grade  journals  devoted  to  education, 
and  by  the  foundation  of  schools  and  chairs  of  Pedagogy.  We 
may  be  sure  that  the  proposed  reform  of  the  grammar  school 
programme  will  be  eagerly  discussed  by  experts,  and  it  may  be 
confidently  predicted  that  it  will  he  ultimately,  if  *'  gradually,'' 
adapted,  in  principle,  if  not  in  detail. 

D.  Collin  Wdls. 
BowDoiN  CoLLioE,  BsuNswiCK,  Me. 
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THE  GREAT  LOVE. 

"  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God ;  for  God  is  lore.  Herein  wm  the 
love  of  God  uiuiifeBted  in  (among)  ub,  that  God  sent  his  otdj  begotten  Son 
into  the  world  that  we  nught  live  through  bim.  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we 
loved  God,  but  that  be  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Sou  to  be  the  propitiation  for  onr 
sins."  —  1  John  iv.  8-10. 

It  is  not  possible  to  handle  this  transcendent  passage  ooDcern- 
ing  God  without  a  deep  sense  of  one's  unfitness.  Little  headway 
can  we  make  into  the  wide  field  of  knowledge  which  it  opens  up 
to  ns.  But  it  leads  ua  in  the  right  direction  to  the  true  knowledge 
of  God.  In  it  is  the  key  to  the  nnderstanding  of  God's  being, 
character,  and  purpose.  In  it  we  are  at  the  real  A  B  C  of  per- 
manent knowledge ;  the  theology  of  the  future,  of  eternity. 
Before  us  lies  the  endless  stretch,  which  contains  —  nay,  as  a 
whole,  is  without  doubt  —  the  revelation  of  glory  ;  even  of  the 
divine  glory  contained,  in  germ,  in  this  rich  word.  So  if  we  may 
get  but  the  slightest  idea  of  this  great  mystery  of  God,  were  it 
but  a  single  hint,  we  are  not  doing  vain  work. 

As  ministers  of  the  gospel,  we  do  not  speak  so  much  of  this 
mystery  as  we  should.  Why  .not  ?  Among  other  reasons,  because 
from  every  side  one  is  still  forbidden  to  speak  in  a  true  freedom 
of  the  spirit,  ou  this  transcendent  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  as 
a  God  of  love.  From  the  unbelieving  part  of  mankind  comes 
the  cry,  leave  it  alone,  lest  you  come  in  oonfiict  with  the  awful 
God  of  nature,  or  with  godless  nature,  "  red  in  tooth  and  claw." 
From  the  believing  part  of  mankind  comes  the  appeal,  leave  it 
alone,  lest  you  come  in  conflict  with  God's  decrees  and  holiness, 
encour^e  men  with  false  hopes,  and  become  involved  in  a  denial 
of  the  eternal  consequences  of  sin.  It  is  not  mere  cowardice 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  leads  one  at  times  to  suppress 
utterances  which  lie  uppermost  in  one's  soul,  when  the  signs  are 
patent  that  men  are  not  yet  able  to  bear  certain  truths.  It  is 
fear  of  endangering  the  glory  of  the  truth  itaelf,  which  must  not 
be  exposed  uunecessarily  to  trampling  feet  At  the  same  time, 
why  should  we  not  confess  that,  if  we  knew  more,  we  should  find 
a  lai^r  boldness  to  speak  more  unreservedly  of  the  deep  things 
of  God.  These  may,  indeed,  lie  in  outline  clear  enough  to  our 
own  vision  to  fill  us  with  unspeakable  joy,  and  yet  not  sufficiently 
clear  in  detail  to  reproduce  them  so  plainly  that  we  can  enable 
others  to  see  them  as  we  do.     I,  for  one,  often  refrain  from  saying 
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more,  beoaoRe  of  a  patient  waiting  (or  a  better  opportunity.  Our 
Rchool-term  is  very,  very  long,  God  be  praised !  He  that  believeth 
need  not  make  baste. 

Sometimes,  however,  occasions  oome  which  urge  one  to  speak. 
Veiy  recently  I  was  singularly  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  hearing  this  testimony  concerning  God.-  A  friend  of  mine, 
whom  many  would  probably  call  skeptical,  —  I  do  not  judge  him  ; 
I  consider  him  serious  in  his  doubts  as  I  am  in  my  beliefs,  —  said 
to  me  in  an  argument  the  other  day :  "  Do  you  love  God  ?  "  He 
put  the  emphasis  on  love.  Many  times  has  the  question  been  put 
to  me  since  early  childhood.  Often  have  I  put  it  to  myself.  But 
always,  as  I  now  remember,  with  the  emphasis  on  you.  Other 
men  love  God,  do  you  also  ?  And  I  have  long  been  able  to  an- 
swer sincerely,  yes,  I  do.  But  my  friend  laid  emphasis  on  love. 
And  when,  after  a  little  reflection,  I  answered  him  yes,  he  repeated 
it :  "  Really  love  Him,  as  you  do  your  wife  and  children  ?  "  The 
emphasis  startled  me  a  little.  The  question  appeared  more  seri- 
ous to  me  than  it  ever  had  before.  Yet  I  could  not  but  answer 
yes,  and  I  enlarged  somewhat  on  my  answer,  explaining  how  the 
object  modifies  the  feeling  without  chan^ng  it  as  affection.  I  do 
not,  indeed,  love  God  as  I  love  my  wife,  nor  do  I  love  her  as  I 
love  my  children,  nor  my  children  as  I  loved  my  mother ;  but  I  love 
each  with  a  real  love.  It  seemed  inconceivable  to  my  friend. 
He  could  not  see  that  there  was  in  God  anything  to  appeal  to  love. 
He  might  admit  in  God  things  to  admire,  to  fear,  —  power,  wisdom, 
terror,  —but  could  perceive  neither  tenderness  nor  affection,  such 
as  would  make  the  weakest  of  his  creatures  trustful  towards  God, 
and  make  the  Eternal  Creator  of  all  things  a  Being  with  whom 
the  heart  of  a  man  can  have  a  more  satisfactory  intercourse  than 
the  intellect. 

This  man  represents  a  large  class  of  persons.  Earnest,  intel- 
ligent, educated,  with  their  attentions  alive  to  the  surroundings 
into  which  they  have  been  born.  With  an  appreciation  of  the  de- 
mands for  righteousness  which  the  world  presents  in  its  manifold 
forms.  With  instincts  for  that  which  is  right,  and  generous  and 
helpful  and  saving.  Burdened  with  the  suffering  patent  wherever 
investigation  leads  them,  a  suffering  as  plain  in  the  dim  past  as  in 
the  present.  Convinced  of  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil 
which  has  been  going  on  beyond  the  memory  of  man.  Troubled 
because  of  au  apparent  absence  of  God  at  the  heart  of  the  strug- 
gle. Obliged,  therefore,  to  keep  up  a  hope  for  ultimate  good 
without  God,  or,  at  the  best,  with  only  the  passive  interest  of  God 
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in  the  fight  between  impersonal  contending  forces.  I  need  otXj 
thus  describe  the  sitQation  in  which  snch  souls  find  tbeinselTes.  I 
need  not  defend  them,  nor  apologize  for  them.  I  could  do  neither, 
though  I  am  sorry  for  them.  If  the  G-od  of  Revelation  were  a 
reality  to  them,  they  would  not  be  compelled  to  hope  against 
hope,  nor  would  they  ever  be  driven  to  despair,  as  many  of  them 
are  driven.  I  have  lived  long  enough  now  to  appreciate  their 
difficulties,  and  I  do  not  pretend  that  their  objections  taken  from 
the  visible  universe  can  be  answered.  I  feel  the  same  difficulties, 
and  cannot  answer  my  own  objections.  I  can  only  say  to  such 
souls  when  they  ash  me  what  I  do  with  my  objections:  I  subordi- 
nate and  postpone  them.  The  field  whence  they  spring  and  which 
they  may  be  said  to  cover  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole. 
The  material  nniverae  as  compared  with  the  spiritual  is  but  an 
atom.  Time,  as  compared  with  eternity,  is  but  as  a  drop  to  the 
ocean.  All  the  really  great  questions  which  trouble  ns  men  belong 
not  to  time,  but  to  eternity,  where  we  also  belong.  And  God  is 
greater  than  alL 

But  here  we  are  at  the  very  heart  of  the  difficulty.  Can  the 
heart  of  an  inquiriog  man  find  its  way  to  God?  la  he  not 
doomed,  as  Huxley  has  recently  pnt  it,  to  wander  in  the  mazes  of 
an  impenetrable  forest,  without  the  least  idea  of  where  he  will 
come  out  ?  Mow  there  is  an  instinct  in  man,  to  which  long  ago  a 
prophet  gave  expression,  that  men  by  searching  cannot  find  out 
God.  Increase  of  knowledge  of  his  handiwork  will  doubtless 
give  larger  knowledge  of  his  methods  and  of  some  of  his  attributes ; 
but  unless  men  have  trust  in  Him,  they  will  not  get  at  the  secret 
of  his  being.  "  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  only  with  those  that 
fear  him,  that  hope  in  his  mercy."  That  was  the  great  lesson 
twice  taught  at  that  representative  mountain,  Horeb,  to  the  two 
representative  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  Moses 
and  Elijah. 

Somehow,  then,  before  men  can  rise  above  their  doubts  and 
difficulties  they  must  know  God,  —  God  as  He  is ;  God,  as  He 
himself,  will  help  tiiem  surmount  their  difficulties.  We  caunot  in 
this  ascend  from  the  leas  to  the  greater,  we  must  descend  from 
the  greater  to  the  less.  As  the  Fsalmist  long  ago  said  :  "  By  thy 
light  do  we  see  light."  And  as  Paul  put  it :  "  He  that  spared  not 
his  own  Son,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all 
things." 

In  all  these  cases  the  moral  sense  of  the  individual  plays  the 
large  part,  and  constantly  a  larger  part.     These  doubters  among 
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»8  are  not  on  a  lerel  with  the  Gentile  world.  Of  what  value  may  he 
the  oonoeptiona  of  an  earnest  heathen  who  follows  the  light  withia, 
we  need  not  now  ask.  Some  will  rate  them  higher  than  othere. 
Bnt  these  doubters  among  ns  have  been  trained  amid  Christian 
influences.  Their  mora!  sense  has  been  developed  and  quickened 
by  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  which  has  affected  our  world 
to  a  very  large  degree.  What  the  conceptions  of  man  concerning 
Ctod,  truth,  righteousness,  and  mutual  duties  might  be  in  an  abso- 
lute state  of  nature,  where  no  ray  of  divine  grace  has  penetrated, 
no  one  knows.  There  is  no  way  of  finding  out.  We  need  not 
hesitate  to  receive  as  true  the  darkest  descriptions  of  a  world  or  of 
a  man  who  has,  as  Paul  puts  it,  "  refused  to  have  God  in  their 
knowledge."  But  the  real  state  of  the  case  is,  that  where  sin  has 
abounded,  grace  has  already  much  more  abounded.  The  law 
written  in  the  heart  covers  the  whole  field,  summed  up  in  that  one 
word,  love.  And  that  law  is,  certainly  in  the  Christian  world, 
illustrated  and  enforced  as  a  beneficent  law,  !n  ten  thousand 
forms,  to  enlighten  the  conscience  and  mould  the  heart. 

The  demand  growing  out  of  this  influence,  and  boldly  presented 
in  our  day  by  many  serious  minds,  that  the  teaching  about  God 
which  men  bring,  who  are  professed  spokesmen  on  behalf  of  God, 
shall  not  eonfliet  with  the  sense  of  righteousness  thus  developed, 
b  no  unreasonable  demand.  Only  when  one  has  lost  faith  in  the 
world  as  the  field  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  universal  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  preparing  the  world  for  Christ,  and  so  has 
lost  faith  in  men  as  the  objects  of  the  drawing  power  of  the 
uplifted  Christ,  can  he  assume  a  position  of  antagonism  or  distrust 
to  this  demand.  It  is  ominous  when  preachers  of  the  gospel  start 
out  or  are  sent  forth  with  the  announcement  that  such  a  demand 
is  nnsafe  and  is  to  be  resisted,  or  when  they  imply  that  the  moral 
laws  and  responsibilities  under  which  men  live  are  anything  else 
than  the  moral  attributes  and  examples  which  God,  as  a  moral 
Being,  exhibits.  When  it  is  right  and  necessary  to  say  that  God 
lives  and  acts  under  law,  it  is  also  right  and  necessary  to  say  that 
He,  as  a  moral  Being,  lives  and  acts  under  precisely  the  same 
laws  to  which  He  subjects  all  moral  creatures.  To  put  it  plainly  : 
What  would  be  wrong  in  us  would  not  be  right  in  God  in  similar 
circumstances.  On  no  attribute  is  greater  stress  laid  in  Scripture 
than  on  righteousness,  a  righteousness  which  is  in  fullest  harmony 
with  love. 

Since  that  incident,  it  has  seemed  to  me  more  impressively  plain 
Uiat  here  is  the  crucial  truth  concerning  God,  and  here  also  is  the 
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great  igooraace  in  man,  —  an  ignorance  which  devaetates  the  life, 
because  it  robs  the  affectiona  of  their  proper  object.  More  than 
ever  do  I  feel  that  necessity  is  laid  upon  the  ministers  of  God  to 
testify  coQcerning  God  that  He  is  love.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
do  it  as  we  should.  We  may  not  be  able  to  prevent  men  from 
making  evil  use  of  our  words.  We  may  not  be  able  to  have  as 
complete  faith  in  the  doctrine,  as  a  sufficient  revelation  concern- 
ing God,  as  we  should  have.  Such  considerations,  however,  must 
not  prevent  ua  from  bearing  the  testimony  which  we  find  in  the 
KevelatioD.  It  is  not  only  a  proper  question:  Is  God  lovable? 
That  is,  is  God  a  Being  whom  men  can  love?  But  it  is  the  first 
question  concerning  God  {rom  which  is  to  be  expected  any  radi- 
cal  influence  upon  the  life  of  a  sinful  man.  It  is  perfectly  plain 
from  the  Scriptures  that,  until  a  man  feels  the  claim  of  love,  and 
freely  responds  to  it,  he  is  neither  a  being  in  whose  companionship 
God  can  take  delight,  nor  a  being  who  can  be  willing  to  live  on 
any  proper  terms  with  God.  The  strange  part  is  that  this  simple 
truth  is  practically  so  much  ignored  when  in  the  Scriptures  it  is 
so  prominent.  It  seems  simple  to  us  now,  yet  it  is  very  striking, 
that  when  the  young  ruler  asked  Jesus  what  was  the  greatest 
commandment  in  the  law,  the  Lord  should  have  said  that,  as  far 
back  as  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai,  it  had  been  announced 
that  the  one  God  of  men  claimed  the  love  of  men  as  his  fii-st 
right;  and  that  this  was  man's  first  privilege,  and  so  the  real 
basis  of  intercourse  between  men  and  God.  So  it  is  very  striking 
that,  according  to  the  Lord,  the  acknowledgment  of  that  fact 
shows  a  man  to  be  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  fundamental  truth.  What  is  all  knowledge  of  God  worth 
which  does  not  cover  this  point  of  how  a  human  heart  should  feel 
towanls  God?  Now,  also,  the  interview  of  the  Lord  with  Peter, 
after  his  resurrection,  seems  to  me  more  significant  than  ever.  I 
detect  a  stronger  emphasis  of  the  Lord  on  the  word  "  love."  I  see 
now  why  Peter  should  fence  with  Christ  about  the  proper  term, 
imd  how  the  Lord  should  hold  him  to  it,  until  Peter  insists  tliat 
he  cannot  as  yet  be  committed  to  more  than  bis  own  idea  of  affec- 
tion. At  that  moment  love  was  not  yet  perfected  in  him.  In 
course  of  time  he  would  love  as  he  was  loved.  And  clearer  than 
ever  is  to  me  now  the  comprehensive  character  ascribed  to  love 
by  Paul  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  as  it  covers 
Uie  whole  ground  of  spiritual  requirements  in  man :  *'  Now  abid- 
eth  faith,  hope,  and  love,  these  three,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is 
love."     A  mere  reminder  of  the  claims  thus  expressed  most  im- 
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press  us  that  we  do  not  give  due  prominence  to  the  demand  for 
love  under  the  gospeL  We  preach  faith  in  God  —  very  properly. 
We  do  not,  however,  always  make  it  clear  enough  that  this  faith 
is  only  a  means  to  an  end  ;  that  it  ia  especially  important  as  an  aid 
to  another  demand  to  which  it  is  sabordinate.  Faith  is  in  order 
to  love.  Why  must  we  have  faith  in  God,  except  that  we  may  be 
ahle  to  love  Hitn  ?  What  are  we  to  beliere  of  God  in  the  gospel 
except  that  He  loves  us,  that  thus  we  might  hare  the  eternal  argu- 
ment for  love  as  the  real  bond  between  himself  and  us?  Just  as 
the  Lord  Jeeus  put  it  in  his  interview  with  Nicodemus,  recorded 
in  John  iii. 

We  need  not  enlarge  on  that  now.  Nor  is  there  necessity  to 
follow  the  course  which  a  donbting  man  will  suggest,  and  first 
remove  whatever  from  our  human  point  of  view  may  appear  as 
evidence  that  there  are  in  God  rather  the  opposite  attributes  from 
love.  So  be  it.  Let  it  be  that  hbtorically  in  human  experience 
the  revelation  of  the  divine  love  stands  last,  coming  after  the 
revelation  of  power,  wisdom,  holiness,  justice.  Let  it  be  that  the 
evidence  for  love  is  the  last  to  he  completed  in  human  history. 
Let  it  be  that  the  appeal  to  the  past  is  in  favor  of  the  view  which 
makes  of  God  rather  an  object  of  fear  and  dread,  than  of  con- 
fidence and  affection.  Hence,  for  the  present,  let  unbelief  seem 
to  have  the  better  of  the  argument.  If  one  truly  believe  in  the 
love  of  God,  he  can  afford  to  let  the  question  settle  itself  as  to 
bow  the  past  is  to  be  worked  harmoniously  into  the  future,  for  he 
is  sure  that  the  love  of  God  will  be  justified.  This  is  the  method 
of  the  gospel,  it  is  the  method  of  the  apostles.  The  gospel  is  an 
announcement,  a  prophecy,  a  promise.  It  appeals  solely  to  faith, 
and  addresses  hope.  It  does  not  answer  the  objections  which 
either  the  fear  of  men  or  the  providence  of  God,  as  it  lies 
within  our  ken,  suggests.  Men  are  to  believe  it  as  a  promise,  in 
the  face  of  the  difficulties  which  no  serious  mind  can  ignore  or 
undervalue:  God  so  loved  the  world.  He  that  believeth  shall  not 
perish  because  of  the  apparent  dangers,  but  shall  have  eternal 
life.  Thus  also  Paul,  dwelling  with  tremendous  effect  on  the 
vanity  to  which  the  creation  has  been  subjected,  not  of  its  own 
will,  but  by  reason  of  him  who  subjected  it,  simply  says :  "  We 
received  not  again  the  spirit  of  bondage  unto  fear,  but  the  spirit 
of  adoption,  whereby  we  say,  Abba,  Father  I  "  The  very  adoption 
for  which  the  whole  creation  waits.  What  a  splendid  passage  he 
makes  of  it  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Starting  in  the  lowest 
valley  of  onr  humiliation,  where  death  reigns  through  sin,  through 
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the  dark  clefts  of  the  ru^ed  mountains,  where  the  terror  of  law, 
the  condemnation  of  human  inability,  the  mTBteries  (^  divine 
decrees,  the  gloom  of  unbelief,  resixtance,  hardness  cast  in  torn 
shade  and  chill,  into  the  uplands  of  free  grace,  self-inspired  love, 
and  Baving  mercy,  until  he  brings  us  on  to  the  very  summit  of 
the  Mount  of  God,  where  nothing  obstructs  the  view,  —  where 
the  Bun  shines  in  glory  all  the  day  from  the  cloudless  sky,  and  the 
great  peaks  of  God's  redemptive  revelations  are  all  bathed  in  the 
splendor  of  light ;  the  high  place  whence  God  alone  is  visible  in 
the  eternal  silence  more  eloquent  of  goodness  than  all  words ; 
where  a  devout  soul  can  only  say  in  boundless  thankfulness :  "  Of 
him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things.  To  him  be  the 
glory  forever,  Amen."  With  what  effect  can  the  apostle  then 
turn  to  men  wondering  at  the  infinite  glory  of  goodness  and  ap- 
peal to  them  :  "  I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies 
of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,"  —  an  offer- 
ing of  love.  Is  God  loveabie?  It  can  definitely  be  answered 
only  there. 

Such  is  also  the  essence  of  oar  passage  from  John,  to  whom  it 
was  given  more  formally  to  annwer  that  question  than  to  any 
other  of  the  Lord's  messengers.  For  he  says,  in  so  many  words, 
in  these  verses,  that  until  one  has  seen  that  in  God  which  enables 
him  to  live  with  God  on  the  basis  of  love,  he  does  not  understand 
God  —  has  no  real  and  adequate  conception  of  who  God  is.  Does 
this  annul  all  revelatious  concerning  God  previous  to  this,  Grod 
is  love  ?  Not  at  all.  It  only  completes  them.  It  is  no  contradic- 
tion of  the  revelation  from  Sinai,  nor  of  the  revelation  through 
history,  nor  of  the  revelataon  in  man,  nor  of  the  revelation  in 
nature.  It  corrects  them  all  where  they  are  wrongly  conceived  of 
or  interpreted.  In  a  sense,  it  renders  them  all  superfluous,  for 
the  history  of  the  revelation  that  God  is  love  includes  all  possible 
manifestations  of  God  to  men.  So  that  he  who  has  perceived  the 
force  of  this  word  goes  through  the  universe  with  the  hey  that 
unlocks  all  the  mystenes.  At  no  point  is  any  revelation  of  God 
final  until  it  has  reached  the  point  indicated  in  this  passage.  All 
other  revelations  are  preparatory  to  it,  as  all  previous  dispensations 
are  preparatory  to  the  dispensation  of  t^e  kingdom  of  God. 

For  a  most  serious  error  would  we  make  at  this  point  if  we  in 
any  wise  conceived  of  the  love  of  any  creature  to  God  as  self- 
originated,  and  in  that  sense  spontaneous,  depending  simply  on 
the  self-will  of  the  creature.  As  who  should  say,  since  there  are 
before  me,  as  capable  of  love,  in  this  universe,  all  objects  to  desire 
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and  to  possess  within  the  embrace  of  my  afFections,  ao  that  I  can 
call  them  my  omi,  and  find  in  them  the  Batisfaction  of  delight,  I 
choose  the  greatest  and  best  of  them,  that  is,  God.  That  is  the 
kind  of  false  gospel  which  brings  to  nought  the  grace  of  God. 
It  is  a  pity  that  it  is,  indeed,  heard  so  much,  for  it  disoredita  the 
greatest  truth  of  God,  and  it  is  based  on  a  radically  false  concep- 
tion of  love  as  a  principle  and  a  motive.  In  God  love,  as  all 
other  feelings,  is  absolutely  original  and  free,  for  God  is  the  only 
Being  who  moves  in  perfect  liberty,  being  above  the  necessity  of 
giving  account  of  any  of  his  doings.  But  in  the  creature  love  is 
a  gift,  communicated  by  a  sweetly  reasonable  method,  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  lovable.  Sometimes  in  the  form  of  an  attractive 
object,  that  which  a  spirit  really  can  love,  and  so  finds  itself 
under  a  sweet  obligation  to  love  with  its  own  full  consent,  or 
else  in  the  form  of  an  experience  of  love  shown  toward  itself,  en- 
kindling love.  In  no  case  can  it  be  forced,  imposed  by  command 
as  a  simple  duty.  It  is  a  part  of  certain  life-relations.  In  all 
cases  true  love  is  reasonable,  mutual,  and  free.  In  the  relations 
between  creatures  such  simple  truths  are  easily  acknowledged  aa 
of  force.  A  simple  obligation  or  promise  to  love  does  not  assure 
affection.  It  cannot.  No  less  true  is  this  of  the  relations  be- 
tween men  and  God. 

If  men  do  not  live  with  God  on  the  basis  of  love,  this  does  not 
argue,  however,  either  that  God  is  not  lovable,  or  does  not  love 
them.  John  says,  it  simply  proves  that  they  do  not  know 
God.  For  God  is  not  only  lovable,  but  his  essential  char- 
acter is  love.  Now  if  we  could  have  a  complete  definition 
of  that  term,  we  could  get  at  what  God  really  is.  But  this  we 
lack,  and  we  can  only  approximate  to  its  understanding.  Tfae 
essential  idea  in  it,  however,  we  can  grasp.  Love  is  the  opposite 
of  selfishness.  It  is  the  inward  pressure  to  he  what  one  is  and 
to  have  what  one  possesses  for  the  benefit  of  another.  This, 
it  is  here  said,  God  has  in  perfection.  It  does  not  exclude  other 
attributes.  Certainly  not.  Yet  if,  in  a  human  way  of  speaking, 
there  be  any  attribute  which  may  be  used  as  the  comprehensive 
expression  of  God's  innermost  nature  as  a  moral  Being,  living 
with  an  eternal  purpose  worthy  of  himself,  then,  accoi-ding  to  the 
Scriptures,  this  is  the  attribute,  and  in  this  word  is  the  secret  of 
the  universe.  For  certain  purposes  it  may  be  profitable  for  us 
to  think  of  God  as  solitary  in  the  as  yet  uncreated  universe : 
"  The  dread  Supreme,  in  solemn  silence  dwelling  by  himself,  in 
vast  immensity."    Bat  it  is  a  view  never  presented  in  the  Scrip- 
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tures.  They  know  not  of  the  Lone  God,  though  they  lay  great 
stress  on  Him  as  God  alone.  The  essential  idea  of  God  as  love 
precludes  the  conception  of  a  God  unable  to  exercise  that  first 
attribute.  Hence  as  through  the  ages  the  revelation  is  unfolded 
in  Scripture,  we  find  in  it  more  and  more  a  casting  back  of  all 
things  into  eternity,  the  proper  world  of  God,  forever  above  all 
limitations  of  time  and  space.  He  sees  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning. All  things  are  always  present  before  Him.  Not  only 
those  which  are,  but  those  which  were,  and  those  which  will  be. 
To  God  they  never  begin  to  be,  they  always  are  as  objects  of  a 
real  interest.  Hence  Paul  could  say  of  Him,  that  He  calleth 
things  that  are  not  as  though  they  were.  As  also  the  Lord  had 
said  to  Jeremiah :  "  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  belly,  I  knew 
thee."  Hence  all  things  being  forever  in  God's  thoughts  conld 
eternally  enter  into  his  purpose,  and  toward  them  He  could  exer- 
cise his  love.  This  is  the  doctrine  which  Paul  especially  unfolds 
in  his  Epistles,  applying  it  to  the  Creation  as  well  aa  to  the  Re- 
demption (£ph.  iii.  9-11 ;  Col.  i.  14-16),  it  becoming  real  in 
Christ,  the  Eternal  Son  of  God  —  in  whom  all  things  were 
created  as  well  as  redeemed.  Separate  from  whom,  or  outside  of 
whom3(x<upis  auTou,  John  i.  S),  nothing  became  that  was  made. 
The  relation  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  emphasized  in  Scrip- 
ture, wlienever  the  doctrine  of  the  sonship  is  fully  revealed,  as 
preeminently  a  relation  of  love.  That  is  the  essential  idea  of 
tlie  term  found  in  John,  the  only  begotten  (John  i.  14,  18).  As 
we  should  say,  the  only  son  of  his  Father,  upon  whom  the 
Father  lavishes  all  the  love  which  in  a  more  numerous  family 
might  be  considered  divided,  parceled  out.  To  bring  this  out 
Paul  uses  the  phrase,  the  Son  of  his  love  (Col.  i.  13).  That 
love,  of  which  the  Eternal  Sou  is,  if  we  may  say  so,  the  endur- 
ing, infinite  symbol,  is  the  world  of  God  in  which  his  own  con- 
scious life  dwells.  The  repeated  declaration  of  the  Father,  there- 
fore, during  the  incarnation  of  the  Son :  "  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  is  the  Father's  announcement 
of  the  character  of  his  own  life  as  men  and  angels  are  to  hear 
it  from  himself.  Dwelling  to  all  created  beings  in  a  light  unap- 
proachable, this  is  the  ultimate  self-revelation  of  Deity,  which 
only  God  may  witness  concerning  God.  Whatever  creature  does 
not  perceive  the  tmth  of  that  self-revelation,  be  he  man  or 
angel,  does  not  yet  know  God.  He  may  know  about  God.  But 
be  docs  not  know  God.  He  has  not  got  hold  of  the  secret  which 
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is  so  often  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  but  is  revealed  to 
the  babes,  even  the  good  pleasure  —  the  love  —  of  the  Father. 

I  am  aware  how  far  this  view  of  God  in  Christ  as  an  eternal 
manifestation  lieB  beyond  iis  at  present  It  cannot  yet  be  offered 
as  a  common  text-book  to  men  who  inquire  after  God.  Least  of 
all  to  those  among  men  who  have  only  eyes  as  yet  for  visible 
things  and  not  at  all  for  the  invisible  realities.  But  it  is  properly 
presented  as  a  reason  why  men  Bhould  suspend  judgment  upon 
God's  character  when  they  have  only  or  know  only  tiie  visible 
things  from  which  to  draw  conclusions.  Certainly,  in  a  contro- 
versy about  God,  in  which  his  essential  goodness  is  doubted  or 
denied,  it  is  a  legitimate  argument  to  say  to  men.  Here  are  lines 
along  which  the  eternal  Love  as  the  essential  element  in  the  divine 
character  and  purpose  may  be  established.  This  i.s  without  doubt 
the  question  which  men  should  approach  with  the  least  prejudice. 
It  may  not  be  theirs  as  yet  to  have  the  reverent,  deep  insight 
which  enabled  Browning  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  David  such 
profound  words  as  these :  — 

"  I  have  gone  the  nhole  round  of  cTeation  :  I  saw  and  I  spoke  : 

I,  a  work  of  God's  hand  for  the  purpose,  received  in  luj  brain 

And  pronounced  on  the  rest  of  His  handiwork  —  returned  Him  again 

Hia  creatioD'a  approTal,  or  cenBiire  :  I  Bpake  as  I  saw. 

I  report,  aa  man  maj  of  God'B  work  —  all  's  love,  yet  all  'a  law." 

Still  I  say  that  every  serious  man  must  desire  that  to  be  the 
verdict,  rather  than  that  God  is  indifferent  or  eternally  at  war 
with  his  creation.  It  is  a  worthier  conception  in  every  way  than 
that  which  cannot  link  the  Infinite  One  with  human  hope,  trust, 
and  affection.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  view  of  the  Psalmist, 
"  The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works.  All  thy  works  shall  praise  thee "  (Ps.  cxlr.  9,  10). 
Why  should  not  every  soul  leave  room  for  it,  if  it  have  not  yet 
become  a  reality  to  him  ?  Why  should  not  a  disti-acted  man  con- 
sole himself  with  the  thought  that  at  some  time  this  whole  uni- 
verse, which  now  breeds  doubt  for  him  because  he  is  so  ignorant 
and  distrustful  of  God,  will  be  to  him  a  text-book  of  love,  and 
will  forever  furnish  him  larger  assurances  of  God  as  a  God  in 
whom  it  is  good  to  "  live,  move,  and  have  our  being  "  ? 

In  the  mean  time  the  brightest,  most  convincing  chapter  iu 
God's  whole  library  lies  closest  at  band.  It  is  the  chapter  which 
begins  with  a  manger  and  ends  with  a  cross.  "  For  in  this 
especially  was  the  love  of  God  manifested  in  us,  that  God  sent 
his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through 
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him."  The  brief  statement  opeos  up  a  boundless  field,  but  as  a 
comprehensive  expression  of  the  divine  purpose  in  the  incarna- 
tion, it  IB  a  most  practical  answer  to  the  question  whether  God  is 
lovable.  Suppose  the  purpose  of  God  is  inscrutable  in  the  crea- 
tion, though  this  is  always  to  be  denied  for  God's  sake  and  for 
man's  sake  as  well ;  suppose  the  will  of  God  in  respect  to  his 
creature  is  unknown  in  the  creature  itself,  —  a  thing  which  may 
be  more  safely  admitted ;  suppose  the  bondage  of  death  to  which 
the  creature  despairingly  feels  himself  subjected  is  well-founded, 
so  tar  as  any  visible  evidence  is  concerned ;  suppose  then  that 
the  world  ignorant  of  Christ  has  no  feeling  of  relationship  to 
God,  and  sees  no  such  ground  of  hope,  that  it  can  lay  hold  of  the 
future  with  any  confidence  or  joy,  —  a  thing  cordially  admitted : 
yet  in  Christ  the  purpose  of  God  is  plain,  and  equally  the 
remedy  for  the  universal  evil  and  the  ground  for  eternal  hope 
and  joy.  Modern  materialistic  thought  presses  the  question 
between  death  and  life  as  the  overshadowing  question  for  the  in- 
dividuaL  Very  properly.  It  is  the  great  question.  It  has  no 
other  answer  than  that  the  atom  cannot  hope  to  escape  in  this 
universal  vortex  which  seethes  and  whirb  and  grinds  to  powder 
with  conscienceless  force.  When  the  worlds  are  doomed,  what 
chance  is  there  for  man  ?  So  materialism  chooses  the  side  of 
death.  But  here,  in  the  Incarnate  Christ,  God  chooses  the  side  of 
life,  and  it  is  set  before  ua  as  the  proof  of  God's  love.  It  is  an 
unanswerable  demoustration.  Who  will  gainsay  it  ?  For  life  is 
admittedly  the  effect  of  saving  power  when  it  triumphs  amid 
scenes  of  death.  On  that  most  practical  question,  out  of  which 
come  to-day  the  most  serious  objections  to  faith  in  God,  because 
men  are  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  power 
and  the  strength  of  law,  the  answer  given  by  the  appearance  of 
Christ  is  that  "  God  willetfa  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth"  —  the  real  truth  as  God  knows 
things.  Why  should  not  such  a  God  confidently  claim  theloveof 
his  creature  as  a  God  who  deserves  love? 

Grant  us  the  historical  truth  of  that  one  day  on  Calvary,  as 
told  in  the  simple  story  of  the  gospel  writers,  with  all  its  inci- 
dents, and  especially  with  its  wonderful  words  from  the  cross,  from 
"  Father,  forgive  them  "  to  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  "  —  what 
human  brain  could  have  invented  the  crucifixion  day  I  —  and  the 
testimony  is  irrefragable,  that  God  is  love. 

When  one  can  get  hold  of  this  essentia]  idea,  one  can  carry  it 
out,  and  he  will  find  it  both  applicable  to  all  circumstances  in 
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which  need  would  appeal  to  love,  and  also  corroborated  by  all 
haman  history  read  in  the  light  of  Christ  revealed.  John  carries 
it  out  to  some  extent.  The  love  of  God  waa  not  called  forth  by 
the  lovablenesB  of  man  or  by  man's  love,  but  the  love  of  man  was 
always  called  forth  by  the  lovableness  of  God  and  his  lore. 
Love  in  some  conception  of  tbe  term  is  the  strongest  and  most 
permanent  passion  of  humanity.  Yet  history  shows  that  the  loss 
of  the  conviction  of  God's  love  may  lead  to  the  decay  of  love 
even  in  the  most  common  and  most  natural  forms — brotherly, 
filial,  parental,  conjugal.  It  is  the  perception  of  the  love  of  God 
whioh  has  kept  human  love  alive  in  the  world,  eunobled  it, 
sanctified  it,  and  made  it  fit  for  larger  purposes  than  earthly. 
This  in  itself  is  a  proof  th»t  human  love  is  a  gift  from  God  and 
dependent  on  bis  influence.  But  John  refers  to  more  than  this. 
Especially  from  his  point  of  view  was  it  impossible  to  ignore  the 
influence  of  sin  on  tbe  i-elations  between  God  and  man,  on  tbe 
human  conceptions  of  God,  and  on  the  feelings  of  man  toward 
God.  It  waa  seen  everywhere  and  universally  acknowledged, 
though  often  uniutentionally,  in  the  attitude  which  men  took  to- 
wards God,  just  as  it  is  to-day.  For  there  is  no  permanent 
response  to  God  where  his  voice  does  not  come  to  men  through 
Christ.  There  is  no  harmony  between  men  and  God,  no  satis- 
faction in  God,  where  men  have  not  felt  his  love  in  tbe  gift  of 
>  his  son.  Now  John  says  that  in  spite  of  this  lack  of  love,  nay, 
because  of  it,  God  manifested  his  love.  For  He  manifested  it  in 
such  manner  that  it  effected  a  propitiation  for  our  sins.  Into  the 
details  of  this  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  go.  Tbe  great  truth  is 
that  Christ,  as  the  effective  antidote  to  those  consequences  of  sin, 
which  misconceived  lead  to  a  denial  of  the  love  or  lovableness  of 
God,  is  the  main  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  Freely  may  we  say  to 
an  unbelieving  world,  that  no  conception  of  the  work  of  Christ 
which  detracts  from  it  as  a  manifestation  of  the  infinite  love  of 
G^  is  just  and  true,  whether  that  conception  be  furnished  by 
friend  or  foe.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son  "  is  tbe  gospel  in  inspired  form. 

The  Church  of  Christ  should  volunteer  more  and  more  heartily 
to  put  the  gospel  more  simply  in  this  shape.  It  is  needed  by  the 
world  which  does  not  yet  know  God.  It  is  demanded  by  the 
present  honor  of  God  as  connected  with  the  word  of  reconciliation. 
We  often,  and  in  a  sense  properly,  inveigh  against  the  pnde  of 
worldly-wise  men,  who  set  up  their  opinions  against  tbe  declared 
word  of  God,  following  their  logic  at  the  expense  of  real  truth, 
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aod  sftviDg  their  conaisteDCf  at  the  ooat  of  hope  and  joy.  We  are 
liable  to  the  same  temptations,  at  the  same  expense.  It  is  the 
mission  of  the  church,  as  set  by  the  asceodiDg  Lord,  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature  —  this  gospel  "  that  God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses 
to  them  "  (2  Cor.  v.  19).  We  need  not  reconcile  that  gospel  with 
theories  or  facts  beyond  our  nnderstanding,  before  we  preach  it  in 
its  fullness.  We  need  not  bo  too  much  concerned  for  our  own 
consistency,  or  for  the  harmony  of  our  convictions  with  those  of 
our  predecessors.  The  test  of  a  true  gospel  is,  after  all,  not 
whether  there  be  no  flaw  in  its  reasoning,  as  it  passes  through  the 
machinery  of  an  ill-formed  human  mind,  before  it  finds  its  way 
out  of  his  lips ;  nor  whether  it  is  of  so  perfect  shape  that  no 
human  ingenuity  can  find  fault  with  its  symmetry  ;  nor  whether 
the  possibility  of  finding  difficulties  and  objections,  either  in  the 
past  or  the  future,  has  been  obviated :  but  whether  it  does  justice 
to  a  love  which  passeth  knowledge,  and  opens  up  a  view  to  a  real 
new  world  in  which  righteousness  shall  dwell  and  love  be  tri- 
umphant. The  test  of  the  gospel  is  hope.  "  For  we  are  saved  by 
hope.  But  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope,  for  who  hopeth  for  that 
which  he  seeth.  But  if  we  hope  for  that  which  we  see  not,  then 
do  we  with  patience  wait  for  it." 

What  are  men,  then,  to  do  with  their  unsolvable  problems  ? 
Leave  them  to  the  love  of  God,  which  is  able  to  solve  them.  If 
they  will  give  full  scope  to  faith,  they  will  find  sometimes  that 
the  universal  gospel  of  God's  grace  in  Christ  is  a  perfect  theodicy. 
Let  them  give  their  attention  to  the  beholding  of  God  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  may  know  Him  and  learn  to  love  Him. 
For  "  this  is  eternal  life,  to  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He 
hath  sent." 

Christian  Van  Der  Veen. 
GoAND  Bapids,  Michioak. 
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The  church  chiefiy  depends  for  its  knowledge  of  ChriBlianilrf  npon 
two  sources,  the  teaching  of  JeauB,  and  the  teaching  of  hia  apostles. 

It  has  other  means  of  information,  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  record 
of  its  own  enUrging  life.  The  study  of  these  is  essential  to  complete 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  llie  New  Testament  cannot  be  fully  under- 
stood by  a  mind  notaught  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  history  of 
the  church.  Bnt  these  sources  of  knowledge  are  secondary  to  the  two 
first  mentioned.  They  do  not  lead  to  iLe  heart  and  centre  of  the  thing 
to  be  known.  Indeed,  the  facta  and  principles  upon  which  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  them  depends  are  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  and  they 
are  therefore  dependent  upon  it  in  a  far  deeper  way  than  that  in  which 
it  is  dependent  upon  them.  Their  service  extends  only  to  expanding  and 
illustrating  the  central  and  germinal  ideas  which  the  Christian  Scriptures 
contain.  The  church  must  ever  regard  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  those 
of  his  apostles  as  the  primal  sources  of  all  knowledge  about  the  true  reli- 
^on  ;  must  always  go  back  to  these  for  an  answer  to  the  ever-recurring 
question.  What  is  Christianity  ? 

He  who  would  use  these  two  prime  sources  rightly  has  to  ask  which  of 
them  deserves  precedence  over  the  other  as  regards  authority  and  value. 
Their  mutual  relation  forces  this  question  upon  him.  Tbey  are  not  con- 
temporaneous. Nearly  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  separates  them, 
(quite  as  much,  indeed,  if  an  average  be  struck),  —  a  t^me  crowded 
with  the  most  momentoas  religious  events.  They  are  not  coordinate. 
One  source  contains  the  teachings  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  the 
other  thi^e  of  his  disciples,  men  who  eagerly  profess  inferiority  to  their 
Master  in  knowledge  as  well  as  position.  The  themes  with  which  they 
deal  are  not  mutually  ezctusire.  Each  speaks  from  its  own  point  of 
riew  of  the  true  religion,  the  life  which  men  may  live  in  this  world  with 
and  for  God.  The  teaching  is,  in  each  cose,  greatly  influenced  as  regards 
both  form  and  substance  by  the  historical  conditions  under  which  it  was 
given,  but  in  both  cases  it  gives  an  answer  to  the  fundamental  question 
what  right  religion  is. 

Evidently,  then,  the  student  of  Christianity  has  to  find  out  the  mutnal 
relation  of  these  two  great  sources  of  knowledge  before  using  them.  He 
cannot  assume  that  they  are  coordinate  and  independent  of  each  other 
without  disregarding  the  plain  facts  of  the  case.  One  came  from  the 
Master,  tlie  other  from  the  disciple  ;  why  shall  not  the  one  have  the  place 
belonging  to  the  Master's  utterances,  the  other  that  belonging  to  the  dis<u- 
ple's  ?  It  may  be  said  that  between  Jesus's  speaking  and  the  apostles' 
writing  things  took  place  which  gave  the  teachiugs  of  the  latter  much  c£ 
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its  value.  This  is  tme ;  bat  it  doee  not  follow  from  thi*  that  their  ideas 
are  to  be  classed  with  those  of  their  Master.  They  addressed  different 
audierces,  and  spoke  from  different  points  of  view.  Jesns  talked  to 
Jews  of  a  kingdom  to  be  set  up  by  Him.  Panl  wrote  to  Gentiles  of  a 
salvation  which  had  been  accomplished  by  Jesns.  We  have  not  to  do 
here  with  two  parts  of  a  whole,  but  with  two  things  that  are  diverse 
though  akin,  two  conceptions  of  religion  ;  and  we  who  hold  that  the 
supreme  Christian  teaching  lies  in  these  two  conceptions  most  ask  which 
underlies  and  gives  the  measure  to  the  other.  Both  are  true  ;  bnt  as 
they  are  not  independent,  nor  mutually  exclusive,  one  must  give  authen- 
tication to  the  other  and  be  its  test. 

To  which  belongs  the  higher,  the  supreme  place  ? 

There  are  some,  of  coarse,  who  believe  that  this  question  need  not  be 
asked  ;  who  see  no  better  nse  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  apostolic 
teaching  than  that  of  breaking  both  into  fr^ments  and  using  those  frag- 
ments in  building  a  theological  structure  upon  a  frame  supplied  by  phi- 
losophy. But  this  way  of  ntang  Scripture  is  fast  passing  out  of  favor. 
Those  who  respect  the  integrity  of  inspired  teaching  have  to  ask  which 
holds  the  higher  place. 

Some  influential  students  of  Christianity  give  the  Apostolic  teaching 
the  precedence.  This  necessarily  follows,  they  think,  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  first  teaching  given  after  Christianity  was  establisbed  in  the 
world,  and  the  first,  therefore,  which  fully  shows  what  it  is.  The  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  the  Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
are,  it  is  said,  the  facts  which  chiefly  niade  the  Christian  religion.  Be- 
fore these  events,  Christianity  did  not  exist.  Our  best  ideas  of  it 
must  be  obtained  from  those  who  knew  it  in  its  beginnings,  namely, 
the  apostles.  The  teaching  of  the  Master  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  deal  with  those  great  things,  the  chief  Christian  events,  which 
had  not  come  into  being  when  He  taught.  It  is,  therefore,  perfect  as  it  is 
in  form,  and  flawless  in  excellence,  as  religious  truth  secondary  to  that 
rontuned  in  the  apostolic  writings.  God's  ways  with  men  could  not  he 
revealed  to  the  Jews  by  even  his  Incarnate  Son,  speaking  as  a  man  to 
men,  as  they  were  afterwards  shown  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  by  his  Spirit 
speaking  through  the  apostles.  It  follows,  it  is  said,  that  the  apostolic 
ideas  are  the  ultimate  source  of  Christian  knowledge.  They  lead  one 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  Christianity  than  even  those  of  Jesus,  which  be- 
long to  and  illustrate  an  earlier  stage  of  divine  revelation. 

This  opinion  we  believe  to  be  contradicted  hy  the  very  authority  to 
Ivhich  it  gives  the  highest  place,  — the  teaching  of  the  apostles.  The 
estimate  put  by  them  upon  Jesns  Christ,  an  estimate  warranted  fay  what 
He  said  about  himself,  implies  that  his  religious  ideas  are  not  secondary 
to  their  own,  or  those  of  any  men,  but  on  the  contrary  hold  the  supreme 
place.  Jesus  Christ  was  to  the  apostles,  as  He  has  been  to  the  whole 
church,  the  perfect  revelation  of  God  ;  the  divine  image  or  counterpart, 
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as  St.  Paul  has  it ;  the  Word  incarnate,  as  St-  John  says.  Tra«,  it  was, 
according  to  Paul,  by  the  resuiTCction  that  He  became  the  Son  of  Grod 
in  power  ;  but  his  resurrection,  in  the  apostle's  thoaght,  involved  no 
change  in  his  being,  it  was  only  the  flowering  out  of  hU  perfect  manhood. 
He  was  the  "  Lord  from  heaven,"  and  therefore  He  rose  from  the  dead. 
Paul  held  that  in  the  earthly  state  Jesns  was  sinless,  and  that  wliat  He 
said  then,  for  example,  bis  inatrDclJoQ  as  regards  the  sacredness  of  mar- 
riage, or  his  prediction  concerning  his  second  coming,  or  his  command  to 
observe  the  Lord's  Supper,  holds  his  church  to  eternal  obligation  of  futb 
and  obedience. 

This  apostolic  teaching  about  Jesus  implies,  we  believe,  the  perfection 
of  his  religions  consciousness,  and  its  supreme  authority  for  bis  church. 
If  his  person  were  a  perfect  revelation  of  God,  then  his  religious  ideas 
mnst  have  been  absolutely  true  ideas. 

A  man  may  be  onconscioasly  a  medium  of  divine  revelation.  Inani- 
mate nature  reveals  God.  The  body  and  mind  of  the  Hottentot  carry 
a  larger  revelation  of  Him.  A  good  man  in  the  higher  operations  of  his 
spirit  makes  a  yet  fuller  disclosure  of  bis  Maker.  But  the  revelation  of 
God  which  the  apostles  attribute  to  Christ  is  of  another  kind  :  a  full 
disclosure  of  his  life  in  its  outing  towards  man,  coming  from  conscious 
intimacy  with  Him ;  the  reflection  of  his  being  from  the  depths  of  the 
intelligence  anil  the  heart.  Certainly  Jesus  professed  to  give  such  a  rev- 
elation  when  He  said,  "  No  man  knoweth  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and 
be  to  whom  the  Son  wllleth  to  reveal  Him."  These  words  contain  a 
claim  \a  possess  and  to  impart  a  correct  knowledge  of  God.  They  do  not 
mean  that  the  revelation  promised  is  made  solely  by  teaching.  Jesus 
doubtless  felt  that  his  life  taught  men  what  God  is.  But  it  is  implied 
that  the  revelation  of  God  made  in  the  life  is  seen  by  the  speaker,  seen 
by  him  more  clearly  than  any  one  else.  If  Jesus,  by  his  acts  and  suffer- 
ings, showed  men  truths  about  God  which  He  did  not  see  himself,  then 
the  assertion  that  He  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Father  corresponding  to 
the  Father's  knowledge  of  Him,  and  giving  Him  e:iclusive  qaalification 
to  reveal  God  to  men,  must  have  been  a  mistaken  one.  The  apostles 
lead  and  represent  the  church  in  saying  that  it  was  not  in  any  degree 
erroneous  ;  that  Jesus  Christ  was  all  that  He  believed  and  claimed  him- 
self to  be. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  moral  perfection  ascribed  to  Him 
by  all  his  disciples  implies  the  justice  of  his  estimate  of  himself,  and 
aecordingly  of  bis  ideas  aboat  God.  He  conld  not  have  been  ideally 
perfect  if  Ha  had  been  self^deceived  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Father.  To  attribute  absolnte  truth  to  Jesus's  reli^^ons 
ideas  is  to  believe  that  they  take  precedence  of  those  of  all  other  men, 
his  apostles  included.  The  special  illumination  given  to  some  of  his  dis- 
ciples did  not  r^e  them  to  equality  with  Him  as  teachers  of  divine 
truth,  for  it  did  not  bring  tbem  to  a  place  so  close  to  God  as  that  which 
He  occupied. 
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The  queation  now  presents  itself,  Hare  we  in  the  teaching  attributed  to 
Jesus  bj  the  Gospels  a  correct  presentation  of  his  religious  idess  ?  Do 
we  find  in  them  his  thoughts  aboat  those  religions  truths  which  He  re- 
garded essential  and  permanent  ?  It  is  well  to  restrict  the  inquiry  to 
the  first  three  Gospels,  since  the  fourth  is  believed  by  many  interpreters, 
we  think  with  reason,  to  repor^  such  of  Jesos's  sayings  as  it  selects  for 
presentation  somewhat  freely.  The  older  bit^raphies  of  Jesus  give  a 
faithful  report  of  so  much  of  his  teaching  as  was  stored  in  the  memory 
of  his  disciples.  The  discussion  concerning  the  age  of  these  writings, 
carried  on  daring  the  last  half  century,  ^ves  these  resuttn :  that  they 
were  written  before  all  the  apostles  died ;  that  the  earliest  writing  con- 
tained in  them  came  fiom  the  hand  of  an  apostle ;  and  that  one  of  them 
was  written  by  a  companion  and  relative  of  another  aptwtle.  Criticism 
has  not  Impugned  their  report  of  Jesus's  teaching  in  any  important  fea- 
ture. The  discourses  and  sayings  which  this  report  presents,  by  their 
unique  individuality  of  thought  and  expression,  bear  witness  to  their 
own  genuineness.  The  inquiry  which  the  church  has  been  forced  to 
make  into  the  historic  basis  of  its  faith  has  furnished  it  witti  good  reason 
for  believing  that  it  knows  what  its  Master  taught. 

Did  what  He  taught  express  his  belief  about  the  essential  truths  of 
religion  ?  It  professed  to  do  so.  He  described  a  kingdom  of  God  to 
be  set  up  hy  himself.  The  Hebrew  religion  was  to  culminate  in  it. 
It  was  to  overspread  the  earth,  and  to  endure  until  the  end  of  time. 
He  described  the  relation  to  God  which  the  members  of  that  kingdom 
would  enjoy,  and  the  mutual  tie  anitjng  them.  So  He  showed  what 
God  would  do  with  men,  and  what  they  could  be  with  Him,  and  what 
to  each  other.  Such  teaching  deals  with  the  fundamental  verities,  if 
there  are  any.  It  professes  to  give  the  teacher's  thought  as  to  what 
tbey  are. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  are  to  make  allowance  in  our  estimate 
of  JesDs's  teaching  for  the  fact  that  He  condescended  to  the  dull  and 
sluggish  minds  of  his  hearers.  This  is  tnie.  Our  recollection  of  his 
condescension  should  make  us  ready  to  believe  that  He  omitted  some 
truths  which  his  hearers  were  not  ready  to  receive ;  that  He  contented 
himself  with  suggesting  others  instead  of  explicitly  teaching  them.  But 
it  does  not  suggest  to  as  that  Ho  consciously  tau^t  half-truths.  Oar 
reverence  for  Him  should  make  us  think  that  He  could  not  do  this. 
We  can  easily  believe,  for  example,  thlit  the  religious  exclusivenese  in 
which  his  people  had  been  educated  would  prevent  Him  from  expressly 
saying  that  the  kingdom  of  Grod  belonged  to  Gentiles,  as  such,  equally 
with  Jews.  It  was  wiser,  and  as  truthful,  to  stop  with  teaching  the  uni> 
versality  of  the  kingdom,  leaving  events  to  show  the  way  in  which  its 
universality  was  to  be  reached. 

But  we  cannot  believe  that  Jesus  would  say  anything  about  God  or 
man  or  life  or  duty  that  He  knew  to  be  on&4ided,  in  the  expectation  that 
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it  woald  by  &nd  by  be  replaced  by  fuller  teaching.  He  would  not  have 
said  that  the  Heavenly  Fatber  loves  and  ia  kind  both  to  tbe  evil  and  the 
good,  if  He  had  believed  that  the  ■tatement  must  be  qualified  in  order 
to  be  fully  true. 

We  are,  therefore,  to  receive  his  teaching  of  religions  truths  as  setting 
forth  the  image  of  those  truths  lying  in  his  mind.  Such  dignity  and  au- 
thority OS  belong  to  Him  belong  to  this  teaching.  We  cannot  regard 
Him  as  the  Lord  and  Master  of  the  church,  and  yet  think  that  the 
words  He  spoke  on  earth  are  in  any  sense  antiquated  or  outgrown.  We 
may  believe  that  at  tbe  resurrection  He  laid  aside  certain  limitations 
which  the  condescension  of  tbe  Incarnation  imposed.  The  change  was 
not  —  if  we  may  reverently  speak  thus  —  like  that  which  the  chrysalis 
undergoes  when  it  bursts  into  the  butterfly.  The  risen  Christ  bad  no 
essential  element  of  personality  which  did  not  belong  to  the  earthly 
Christ.  The  spiritual  conceptions  which  He  gave  to  his  disciples  by  bis 
Spirit  are  not  truer  than  those  which  He  had  and  expressed  here,  for 
these  last  carry  the  tmth  of  bis  perfect  life. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  is,  then,  the  higher  of  the  two  chief  sources 
of  Christian  knowledge.  That  of  the  apostles  is  ancillary  to  it,  and 
should  have  a  subordinate  place  in  determining  what  Christianity  is. 
The  church  should  find  its  fundamental  and  regulative  ideas  of  religion 
in  the  teaching  of  its  Master.  It  should  constrne  the  later  revelation 
given  by  the  apostles  by  the  earlier  given  by  tbe  Lord  himself.  It 
should  interpret  those  great  events  in  his  earthly  career  which  followed 
his  ministry  by  that  teaching  which,  in  explaining  the  kingdom  of  God, 
explfuned  the  life  of  Him  its  Founder. 

We  do  not,  of  coarse,  call  in  question  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic 
inspiration.  We  hold  with  the  church  catholic,  that  the  apostles  had 
a  teaching  gift,  which  made  their  works  unique  among  Christian  writ- 
ings for  value  and  authority.  But  "  one  star  differeth  from  another 
star  in  glory,"  and  in  the  firmament  of  revelation  there  is  but  one  "  bright 
and  morning  star." 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say  or  imply  that  the  apostolic 
teaching  needs  to  be  corrected  in  any  of  its  important  features  by  tbe 
teaching  of  Jesus.  The  variance  between  the  disciples  and  the  Master 
which  some  have  found,  we  do  not  find.  All  that  is  essential  in  Paul's 
doctrine  of  justification,  that  part  of  his  teaching  which  is  most  original 
and  distinguishing,  has  its  roots  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

But  we  claim  that  the  apostolic  teaching  is  only  rightly  understood  by 
tbe  church  when  studied  in  connection  with  and  subordination  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Master.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  teaching  was  only 
tbe  expansion  of  tlie  apostolic  preaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  tbe  cru- 
cified and  risen  Messiah.  But  this  shows  defective  knowledge  of  this 
preaching-  It  was  not  a  bare  statement  of  the  leading  events  of  Christ's 
career.     It  was  a  presentation,  a  fresh  and  glowing  presentation  of  Him ; 
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the  repetition  of  incidents  in  his  life  in  their  minute  detail,  and  the  impar- 
tation  of  the  religions  tmths  which  He  taught.  The  tradition  embodied 
in  onr  Gospels  woa  the  material  of  which  the  apostolic  sermons  were  com- 
posed. Even  Faal  made  some  use  of  this  tradition  in  his  preaching.  The 
ideas  ahont  Christ  and  Christianity  contained  in  the  apostolic  letters  are 
those  of  men  who  taught  first  and  largely  in  their  Master's  words,  adding 
words  of  their  own  to  meet  objections,  or  give  counsel  or  comfort  or 
explanation,  as  the  needs  of  their  converts  required.  They  did  not  think 
of  trying  to  replace  that  supreme  teaching  of  which  tlieir  minds  and 
hearts  were  full  hy  their  own.  In  forbidding  divorce  Paul  said,  "  Not 
I  command,  but  the  Lord."  In  predicting  the  second  coming  of  the 
Master  he  began:  "We  say  unto  you  in  the  word  of  the  Master." 

The  Christian  Church  has  never  given  due  honor  to  Christ's  doctrine 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  has  called  De  Wette's  characterization  of 
that  doctrine  as  the  perishable  hnsks  of  Christian  truth  rationalistic,  hut 
it  has  acted  as  if  the  characterization  were  jnst.  It  has  begun  in  con- 
structing its  conception  of  religion  with  the  antithesis  of  ain  and  grace, 
or  divine  sovereignty,  or  some  other  abstract  notion,  anil  has  gone  on  to 
completion,  using  the  varied  materials  at  its  command,  passing  over  this 
teaching  of  its  Master ;  even  allowing  the  one  small  place  at  first  re- 
served for  it  to  be  usurped  hy  the  apostoUc  doctrine  of  the  church.  The 
doctrine  of  the  kingdom  should  have  had  the  fundamental  and  shaping 
place  given  it  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  This  is  Christianity,  the  thing 
which  the  church  desires  to  know.  It  should  be  studied  as  it  lies  mir- 
rored in  the  perfect  Mind.  The  knowledge  contributed  by  the  apostles 
and  that  given  in  the  later  life  and  thought  of  the  church  should  be 
made  tributary  to  the  task  of  understanding  this  comprehensive  fact  and 
truth.  Thus  really  edifying  knowledge  will  be  gained,  knowledge  of 
living  truths  and  truths  in  harmonious  relation. 

To  know  Christianity,  we  must  be  really,  as  well  as  nominally,  disciples 
of  Christ. 


THE  THEOLOGICAL  BESTIVENESS  OF  ULTRA-CONSERVATIVES. 
The  recent  entrance  of  an  Episcopal  rector  of  eastern  Massachusetts 
into  the  Boman  Catholic  Charch  has  excited  rather  more  than  passing  in- 
terest on  account  of  the  very  singular  reason  he  gives  for  taking  the  step. 
He  goes,  not  hecanse  he  is  wavering,  but  hecansa  he  is  steadfast  in  the 
faith.  He  goes,  not  to  find  an  answer  to  doubts,  for  he  has  no  doubts ;  and 
not  to  find  a  place  of  rest  for  his  troubled  soul,  for  his  soul  is  not  troubled 
in  respect  to  doctrine  or  duty.  He  goes  because  those  about  him  are 
departing  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  There  is  so  mucli 
liberalism  and  rationalism  in  the  church  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected, and,  indeed,,  in  all  the  Protestant  churches,  that,  as  he  is  en- 
tirely out  of  sympathy  with  such  tendencies,  he  mnst  part  company  irittk 
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those  vho  are  rapidly  becoming  Dnsoond  and  dangerous,  and  enter  a  com* 
munion  where,  aa  he  believes,  all  things  continue  aa  they  were  froni  the 
very  beginning.  Such  is  the  account  given  by  an  nltra«onser?Btive  of 
his  reativeness,  and  of  liis  reasons  for  seeking  more  congenial  ecclesias- 
tical associations. 

While  the  coarse  parsued  is  singular,  the  resliveness  is  typical.  The 
most  restjve  party  in  the  various  denominations  is  the  party  whose  ortho- 
doxy, in  its  own  opinion,  has  been  kept  whole  and  undefiled,  and  is 
above  saspicion  by  othorB.  It  has  been  snpposed  that  unrest  is  confined 
to  the  Uberals,  who  have  been  thought  of  as  tossed  to  and  fro  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  as  struggling  painfully  in  the  break-up  of  their  old 
faiths,  as  torn  asnnder  by  conflicting  opinions ;  and  the  conservatives, 
especially  the  nitra^tionservatives,  have  been  thought  of  as  standing  in  places 
of  securi^,  as  eongratolating  themselves  on  their  immunity  from  di»- 
tnrhance,  as  occupying  the  position  which  Lucretius  thought  so  enviable, 
on  the  hill  of  truth,  from  which  they  could  look  with  complacency  on  the 
errors,  and  wanderings,  and  mists,  and  tempests,  in  the  vale  below.  But, 
whatever  unrest  may  accompany  readjustment  of  one's  beliefs  in  the  light 
of  increasing  knowledge,  there  b  also  resliveness  on  the  part  of  those  who 
try  to  stand  still  while  the  world  and  the  church  are  moving  away  from 
them.  Indeed,  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  ultra-conservative  party  is 
at  present  more  disturbed  than  any  other.  That  party  sympaJJiizes  with 
the  oomplunts  of  the  Cambridge  rector  concerning  the  rationalism  of  the 
church  and  clergy,  and  is  as  unhappy  as  he  about  it  all.  But,  as  nearly 
all  of  them  hate  Roman  Catholicism  as  heartily  as  they  hate  liberalism, 
they  have  not  his  way  of  escape  to  a  place  of  refuge  where  the  ancient 
traditions  are  preserved  unimpaired.  It  is  not  so  long  since  these  breth- 
ren were  intimating  that  the  advocates  of  a  new  theology  should  leave 
this  or  that  denomination  in  which  there  was  no  room  for  them,  but  now, 
so  rapidly  do  changes  of  sentiment  occur  in  these  last  days,  they  are 
almost  on  the  point  of  questioning  whether  there  is  a  home  for  them  in 
communions  infected  with  rationalism,  and  have  been  actually  known  to 
take  their  turn  in  pleading  for  toleration  of  their  opinions  and  methods. 
There  need  be  no  fear,  however,  of  defection.  They  will  remain  with 
OS,  for  their  own  good,  and  for  the  good  of  all,  we  may  hope,  if  for  no 
better  reason,  because  there  is  no  place  of  retreat  occupied  only  by  others 
like-minded  with  themselves. 

The  interest  attaching  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  nltnt-eonservatives 
pertuns  entirely  to  the  causes  of  it,  as  indicating,  by  contrast,  the  char- 
acter and  direction  of  the  stronger  theological  tendencies  of  the  time. 
These  causes  are  not  far  to  seek. 

One  cause  of  restiveness  is  want  of  congeniality  with  living  movements 
of  thought  in  religion,  philosophy,  and  science.  The  ultras  are  not,  it  is 
true,  unaware  of  the  reconstruction  of  opinion  which  has  been  going  for- 
ward.   They  have  enoa^  knowledge  of  tiie  change  to  know  the  new 
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thought  when  they  gee  it.  In  fact,  some  of  them  ftre  very  keen  in  de- 
tecdng  the  pecaliar  m&rke  of  liberaliam.  They  perceive  a  flavor  of 
rationaliBm  before  definite  HtatemeotB  can  be  challenged.  They  are 
quick  to  catch  the  acent  of  heresy  while  aa  yet  coninion  Christiana  have 
no  Bospicion.  They  have  even  been  so  unfortunate,  in  some  instances,  as 
actually  to  be  compared  to  hounds  with  highly  trained  sense  of  smell, 
sniffing  the  aii*  and  searching  for  the  trail.  Sat  it  is  one  thing  to  per- 
ceive that  new  opinions  are  different  from  the  oM,  and  qoite  another 
thing  to  understand  the  effects  of  enlarging  knowledge  and  to  feel  the 
force  of  the  current  of  life  M  it  broadens  and  deepens  its  channel.  The 
relation  of  ultra-conservatism  to  spiritual  and  progressive  liberalism  may 
be  likened  to  the  contact  of  two  separate  spheres,  which  only  impinge 
on  each  other  hat  do  not  interpenetrate.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  significance  of  the  readjustment  of  beliefs  is  not  understood  by  those 
who  are  merely  restive  in  the  midst  of  change.  They  do  not  see  that 
the  restatement  of  beliefs  is  the  consequence  of  a  more  discriminating 
knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  nature,  of  a  more  sympathetic  insight  - 
into  the  complex  relations  of  men  in  society,  of  a  broader  survey  of  the 
advances  of  history,  and  of  a  more  real  thought  of  the  indwelling  of 
God  in  nature,  society,  and  history,  guiding  them,  or  rather  shaping  them 
all  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  perfect  ideal  of  personal  character  and  social 
life,  according  to  the  likeness  and  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  The  oat- 
come  is  judged  by  itself  apart  from  the  growths  from  which  it  proceeds, 
and  is  therefore  misjudged.  Such  failure  to  nnderstand  is  due  to  cer- 
tain limitations  of  mind,  if  we  may  venture  so  to  characteriie  some  of 
onr  brethren,  to  a  want  of  sympathy  or  congeniality  with  the  life  of 
thought  and  the  life  of  the  world.  They  demand  definiteness  in  religious 
beliefs.  They  complain  of  the  vagueness  of  liberalism.  Lack  of  preci- 
sion is,  indeed,  the  first  sign  of  error,  referred  to  above  as  the  flavor  or  the 
scent  of  heresy,  detected  before  the  error  can  be  specifically  formulated 
and  proved.  Minds  which  can  be  satisfied  only  with  exactness  of  state- 
ment, with  literal  definition,  with  one  and  only  one  expression  of  faith, 
cannot  understand  beliefs  which  are  expressed  in  various  and  changing 
forms.  The  literalists  usually  mean  well.  But  what  they  gain  in  pre- 
cision they  are  likely  to  lose  in  depth,  and  they  certainly  lose  in  appre- 
ciation of  that  which  is  most  full  of  life  and  power.  What  they  are 
moat  conscious  of  in  the  new  is  its  reactionary  effect,  in  the  disturbance 
of  the  old  which  always  accompanies  progress.  Impact  of  mutually  ex- 
closive  spheres  produces  rebound,  and  the  stationary  sphere  is  chiefly 
aware  of  the  rebonnd,  while  the  moving  sphere  is  aware  of  its  own 
pn^^ress,  which  is  not  arrested  by  obstacles. 

The  restivenesB  of  ultra-conservatives  may  be  traced  to  another  cause, 
which,  however,  is  a  result  of  this  lack  of  appreciation.  Restiveness 
is  an  accompaniment  of  a  purely  defensive  attitude.  The  old  is  en- 
gaged in  defending  itself.     The  defense  is  carried  on  in  some  quuters 
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with  great  Tigor,  not  alwajs  nDmingled  with  bitterness.  Bat  it  is  the 
enei^  of  mere  self-preservation.  The  old  orthodoxy  is  becoming-  tired 
of  making  concessions.  It  has  abandoned  the  outworks,  one  after  an- 
other, and  now  tiea  intrenched  in  the  central  fortress,  in  which  it  pro- 
poses to  remain,  and  to  fight,  if  need  be,  to  the  death.  It  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  such  figures  of  defensive  warfare  are  very  naturally  employed 
to  describe  the  attitude  of  the  old  theology.  Now,  a  defensive  attitude 
is  a  restless  atUtude.  There  is  no  peace,  and  small  hope  for  it.  It 
means  discouragement.  The  aggressive  force  may  work  as  hard  and 
suffer  as  much,  but  it  is  expectant  and  confident.  Trae  enough,  the 
oltta-conserratives  give  their  support  to  missionary  enterprises,  and  are 
not  wanting  in  many  good  works,  but  they  are  not  directing  the  move- 
ments of  progress,  they  are  not  representatives  of  coming  beliefs,  they 
are  not  teaching  the  world  aa  it  needs  to  be  taught,  they  are  not  adapting 
their  gospel  to  the  conditions  of  thought  and  life  which  are  really, 
although  perhaps  ignorantly,  desiring  it.  They  know  very  well  that  no 
reaetion  is  to  be  expected  in  their  fnvor.*  Tliey  most  even  shut  their  own 
eyes  to  facts  in  order  to  maintain  their  literal  constructions  of  some  poi^ 
tiona  of  the  Bible.  They  mast  form  hypotheses  more  and  more  ingenious 
and  unreal  to  meet  forcible  objections.  They  may  believe  most  earnestly 
that  new  viewB  are  wrong  and  dangerous,  and  yet  they  cannot  but  be 
aware  that  their  own  views  can  be  maintained  only  by  doing  violence  to 
stubborn  facts  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  principles  of  correct  Biblical 
interpretation  on  the  other  hand.  If  they  were  as  sure  of  their  own  be- 
liefs as  they  claim  to  be,  they  would  await  with  patience  the  day  when 
those  beliefs  will  gain  general  acceptance.  But  they  know  that  day  is 
never  coming.  At  the  most,  they  will  defend  their  opinions  stoutly, 
yielding  the  ground  inch  by  inch,  but  they  will  not  venture  forth  boldly 
on  the  positive  work  of  guiding  religious  opiuion  and  the  energy  of  the 
modem  church  in  the  modem  world. 

We  have  mentioned  lack  of  congeniality  with  living  movements  as  a 
cause  of  restiveness.  This  spirit  really  betiays  lack  of  faith.  There  is 
solicitude  amounting  almost  to  alarm  for  the  future.  There  is  a  distrust 
of  honest  scholarship,  and  of  honest  science,  and  of  honest  philosophy, 
and,  indeed,  of  everything,  be  it  fact  or  theory,  which  threatens  outgrown 
opinions.  The  oltra-conservatives  present  the  strange  anomaly  of  pessi- 
mistic Christians.  They  have  no  faith  in  the  future,  no  faith  in  the 
-  yoni^r  generation,  no  faith  in  their  sincere  fellow-men,  and  therefore 
no  cheerful,  steadfast  faith  in  God,  who  works  out  his  increasing  pur- 
pose through  honest  seekers  after  truth  and  righteoosness  in  the  sue- 
cessive  generations.  When  pessimism  is  replacing  faith,  hope,  and  love, 
there  must  certainly  be  restiveness. 

There  is  really  a  kind  of  absurdity  in  the  estimates  our  nltrarconserva- 
tive  brethren  have  of  their  own  religions  philosophy,  and  of  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  rationalism.     The  n«w  theology  might  be  considered 
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K  renausanee  of  the  more  simple  and  original  type  of  Chriitian  belief, 
and  as  therefore  discarding  that  defective  metaphysic  or  rationalism 
which  has  for  some  time  appropriated  the  name  of  orthodoxy.  It  is 
preposterous  for  the  old  orthodoxy,  which  is  based  on  a  bad  metaphysic, 
sneeringly  to  call  the  new  theology  rationalism.  The  most  marked 
characteristic  of  the  new  theology  is  that  it  seeks  to  know  the  exact  facts 
of  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  through  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  literary  sources,  and  thus  to  be  built  on  a.  science  of 
Biblical  theology,  using  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  their  actual 
composition  and  structure.  It  rejects  a  rationalistic  treatment  of  the 
Bible  which  frames  a  theory  of  inspiration  or  inerrancy  independently 
of  the  facts,  a  theory  to  which  the  ultra-conservatives  cLng,  as  if  it  had 
been  sent  down  from  heaven.  The  new  theology  is  nearly  silent  about 
sovereignty,  election,  preterition,  and  other  details  of  the  eternal  counsels 
of  God,  preferring  rather  to  emphasize  the  redemption  of  God  in  Christ, 
and  the  universality  of  its  purpose.  But  the  altra-conservatives,  as  the  dis- 
cussion in  Presbyterian  circles  shows,  have  been  rationalistic  to  the  last 
degree  in  accepting  a  scheme  of  tlieology  which  has  for  its  central  prin- 
ciples metaphysical  notions  concerning  the  attribnt«s  and  corresponding 
purposes  of  God.  The  old  orthodoxy  has  accepted  a  doctrine  of  sin  and 
guilt  based  on  purely  rationalistic  conceptions  of  the  human  constitution, 
on  unreal  distinctions  between  nature  and  person,  on  metaphysical  refiue- 
Rients  between  natural  and  moral  ability,  while  the  new  theology,  ignor- 
ing all  such  rationalizing,  prefers  to  bring  the  power  of  redemption  close 
upon  the  present  power  of  sin,  and  the  promise  of  renewal  to  every  man 
through  the  freedom  which  is  regained  in  Jesus  Christ  and  exei-cised  in 
penitence  and  trust.  The  restiveness  of  the  ultra-conservatives  is  due  in 
Urge  part  to  the  fact  that  they  have  vitiated  the  simplicity  of  Christianity 
with  a  fabe  and  impossible  metaphysic,  with  a  rationalism  of  the  most 
virulent  type,  since  it  dishonors  God  and  degrades  man,  with  a  self-con- 
tradictory philosophy,  such  as  that  vehich  led  John  Wesley  to  say  to  one 
of  its  representatives,  "  Your  God  is  my  devil." 

It  is  not,  of  course,  literally  true  that  ultra- conservatives  are  station- 
ary. They  ore  part  of  the  stream  of  life,  and  have  some  motion,  like 
the  shallow  water  near  the  banks  of  a  river.  There  are  no  medieval 
theologians  ttxlay.  Some  of  the  opinions  of  the  hyper-orthodox  would 
have  been  considered  heretical  a  few  centuries  ago.  Bnt  ultra-conserva- 
tives are  alike  in  all  ages  in  one  respect  They  are  always  reactionary. 
While  they  are  chained  to  the  chariot  of  progress,  and  roust  go  along 
with  it,  they  are  the  drag  and  not  the  wheel,  and  are  always  trying  to 
get  under  the  wheel,  uphill  as  well  as  down. 

Certain  vagaries  of  belief  which  prevail  somewhat  at  the  present  time 
are  the  offspring  of  nltra-conservative  theology.  The  belief  that  Christ 
will  soon  come  in  visible  form  to  accomplish  by  almightiness  what  has  not 
been  accomplished  by  the  moral  forces  of  redemption  is  a  belief  based  on 
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the  Hnpposed  inerranirf  of  all  parts  ot  the  Bible,  and  an  a  depreamng  view 
of  the  depravity  of  mankind.  It  is  strong  in  its  opinion  that  the  doctrine 
of  election  is  true,  and  that  the  elect  are  soon  to  reign  with  Christ  on 
earth.  The  attraction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  in  this  coantty 
and  in  England  is  chiefly  due  to  its  conservative  theology,  which  tolerates 
no  departures  from  the  ancient  creeds.  We  do  not  affirm  that  nltra- 
conservatism  logically  leads  to  literalism  and  stagnaUon,  but  it  certainly 
u  congenial  to  snch  affinities,  as  a  scholarly  and  liberal  theoli^y  is  not 

During  the  first  year  of  the  pubhcation  of  this  "  Baview,"  an  editorial 
appeared  in  our  columns  entitled  "  The  Accountability  of  the  Ultra-Con- 
servatives," in  which  we  comphuned,  with  moch  feeling,  that  those  thus 
designated  were  taking  advantage  of  a  position  of  great  influence  to  place 
progressive  theology  in  an  unfavorable  light.  They  were  then  ^gressive 
and  somewhat  defiant  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  growing  infiueuce  of 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  sound,  scholarly,  and  Biblical  theology,  that  ultra- 
conservatism  j)ow  commands  interest  rather  for  its  restiveness  as  the 
living  movements  of  thought  leave  it  behind,  than  for  tbe  harm  it  may 
be  accountable  for  fay  reason  of  its  strength. 


COLONEL  GARDINER  TUFTS. 

What  has  most  commended  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  has  been 
hardly  so  much  the  fact  of  its  being  one  of  the  two  most  admirable  of  all 
existing  institutions  for  the  care  of  criminab,  hut  —  to  those  who  knew 
the  man  —  the  fact  that  Colonel  Gardiner  Tufts  was  in  charge.  Prison 
reform,  like  every  other  kind  of  reform,  depends  leas  upon  contrivances 
than  upon  men.  The  character  of  the  men  who  are  now  giving  themselves 
to  work  in  penal  institutions  marks  more  strongly  than  anything  else  tlie 
progress  that  is  making  in  the  treatment  of  cnme.  It  is  not  long  since 
the  warden  of  a  state  prison  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  a  college, 
but  declined  in  order  to  undertake  the  direction  of  a  new  reformatory- 
prison. 

Colonel  Tofts  shared  with  Mr.  Z.  R.  firockway,  of  the  Elmira  Reform- 
atory, the  main  influence  in  the  development  of  the  reformatory  idea, 
which  is  practically  an  American  growth.  Assuming  charge  of  the 
Concord  institution  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  there,  he  was 
able  to  introduce  nearly  all  the  important  features  of  the  Elmira  system, 
and  to  add  some  valuable  original  contributions.  It  was  always  his 
effort,  in  the  administration  of  the  reformatory,  to  have  a  close  and 
constant  acquaintance  with  all  of  its  detailed  workings.  Every  officer 
and  every  prisoner  was  kept  feeling  a  sense  of  nearness  to  him.  In  a 
remarkable  degree  Colonel  Tufts  brought  to  the  management  of  a  prison 
the  power  of  a  great-hearted  and  noble  manhood.  It  was  this  which  in 
turn  gave  him  so  keen  a  sense  of  the  humanity  of  the  prisoners  under 
his  control.      It  gave  him  a  faith  in  the  reformatory  idea  which  no 
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cri^ciam  of  particnlars  could  at  all  disturb.  With  a  strong  idealism,  he 
sapported  his  methods  simply  upon  the  principle  that  they  were  designed 
to  tneet  the  needs  of  the  "  prisoner-man."  He  would  with  beautiful  sim- 
plicity avow  his  reliance  upon  this  lofty  motive  for  guidance  in  every 
slight  detail  of  his  work. 

Colonel  Tnfts  went  about  among  his  prisoners  almost  as  a  father 
among  bU  boys.  At  the  various  meetings  carried  on  by  the  prisoners,  — 
which  were  his  own  special  contribution  to  reformatory  methods,  —  he 
woold  usually  appear  toward  the  close,  and  by  invitation  of  the  chairman, 
give  words  of  friendly  encoaragement  and  counsel  which  made  the  pris- 
oners, in  spite  of  themselves,  feel  that  here  was  some  one  of  whose  sympa- 
thy they  were  sure.  The  subordinate  ofGcers  were  constantly  distrusted 
by  the  sugpicions  criminal  mind,  but  Colonel  Tufts  commanded  respect. 
His  feeling  for  the  yonng  men  under  his  charge  was  no  mere  philosophic 
philanthropy.  He  loved  them.  When  the  time  came  for  one  to  be  re- 
leased. Colonel  Tufts  would  walk  with  him  out  of  the  door  ^d  along  the 
road,  telling  him  in  an  honest  and  open  way  that  there  was  a  fresh  oppor- 
tnni^  before  him  in  the  world,  and  then  would  leave  him  with  some- 
thing like  a  blessing. 

Colonel  Tufts  had  been  continuously  in  the  service  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  thirty  years.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  he  did  his  work, 
—  whether  as  tlie  representative  of  the  State  at  Washington  during  the 
war,  or  the  superintendent  successively  of  the  reform  school  at  Monson, 
and  of  the  reformatory  prison  at  Concord,  —  one  could  give  it  a  high 
estimate  for  his  insight  to  comprehend  a  situation,  and  his  strength  to 
meet  it.  But  this  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  perfectly  Safe  to  say  that 
this  long  recon)  of  official  position  is,  for  uprightness  and  devotion  to 
duty,  spotless.  It  is  better  tlian  that.  One  who  in  these  days  is  look- 
ing for  some  of  that  old  quality  in  men  in  the  public  service,  of  a  fine, 
knightly  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  country,  touched  with  the  love  of  man 
and  the  worship  of  God,  will  find  that  the  life  of  Colonel  Gardiner  Tufts 
was  radiant  with  it. 

We  may  well  heUeve  that  with  the  increase  of  the  social  sense,  we 
shall  he  appreciating  much  more  highly  those  forms  of  work  for  the 
people  of  the  lower  social  grades,  which  have  until  now  been  given  but 
little  honor.  The  change  will  largely  come  about  through  the  men  who 
shall  undertake  such  work  and  shall  show  the  possibilities  that  lie  about  it. 
It  is  a  far  greater  thing  to  be  a  prison  superintendent,  since  Colonel  Tufts 
has  been  one,  than  it  ever  was  before.  And  it  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  all 
the  larger  objections  that  are  urged  against  the  reformatory  idea,  that 
the  reformatory  must  be  only  one  main  centre  for  meeting  the  problem 
of  the  young  criminal  i  that  not  his  treatment  under  confinement  must 
be  the  less  hopeful  and  sympathetic,  but  his  treatment  in  society  at  large, 
the  more ;  that  men  of  a  like  mind  and  heart  with  Colonel  Tufts  must, 
under  public  approval  and  support,  care  not  only  for  those  whom  the 
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law  brtinds  m  criniuiala,  bat  for  all  those  whoea  depressing  anrroa tiding* 
and  whose  lack  of  the  opportunities  of  life  are,  from  the  beginning,  fill- 
ing with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  crime. 


SOCIAL   CHRISTIANITY  — THE   ANDOVEB   HOUSE   ASSOCIATION. 

Tee  outward  aspect  of  Christianity  changes  with  each  generation. 
This  is  one  proof  of  its  vitality.  It  means  that  the  new  form  or  shape 
comes  from  the  adjustment  of  its  activities  to  the  needs  of  the  world. 
The  great  signs  of  Christianity  remain  unchanged,  its  spirit,  its  essential 
doctrine,  the  sacraments,  the  general  order  of  the  church.  The  princi- 
ples of  service  also  remain  unchanged.  The  heart  of  the  true  church 
holds  the  place  to  which  Christ  assigned  it.  ''  The  disciple  is  not  above 
his  master,  the  servant  is  not  above  his  lord."  Bat  the  immediate  ob- 
jects of  Christian  thought  and  soUcitude  change,  and  the  specific  methods 
and  agencies  thi-ough  which  these  objects  are  reached. 

The  term  Social  Christianity  has  come  into  recent  use  to  represent  that 
phase  of  Cliristian  service  which  the  present  social  situation  in  most 
Christian  communities  demands,  and  also  the  character  of  the  new  meth- 
ods and  agencies  which  are  being  employed  to  meet  it.  No  one  can 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  emphasis  in  practical  Christiani^  falls  to-day 
upon  the  overcrowded  centres  of  Christendom,  sa  two  or  more  genera- 
tions ago  it  fell  upon  the  unevangelized  world.  The  only  cry  in  onr  time 
which  compares  in  intensity  with  that  which  caught  the  ear  of  Carey  and 
Mills  is  the  cry  from  the  Christian  cities.  There  are  times  when  the 
providence  of  God  enforces  the  commands  of  the  New  Testament  with 
a  startling  literalism.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  voice  of 
providence,  speaking  through  an  opening  world,  said  to  the  church,  "  Go 
ye  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations."  At  tlie  close  of  the  century 
the  voice  of  providence,  speaking  through  the  changed  social  conditions 
of  the  Christian  peoples,  is  saying  to  the  cbarch,  "Thoa  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor."  The  former  command  has  not  been  withdrawn  or 
made  less  urgent.  The  latter  command  has  been  added.  Social  Chris- 
tianity represents  the  new  duty  which  has  been  Iwd  upon  the  church  of 
loving  one's  neighbor.  It  is  a  very  much  great«r  duty  than  has  as  yet 
^boen  acknowledged,  partly  because  the  neighbors  of  the  church  have 
mightily  increased,  and  partly  because  loving  one's  neighbor  means  moK 
than  evangelizing  him.  We  believe  that  the  church  is  being  aroused  to 
the  sense  of  the  rapid  increase  of  those  to  whom  it  owes  neighborly  ears 
and  consideration.  Bnt  we  believe  that  the  church  has  not  yet  come  to 
understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  duty  to  those  who  have  been 
brought  near  to  it.  We  state,  therefore,  briefly  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  principles  of  Social  Christianity. 

The  first  principle  is  that  of  personal  identification  through  proper 
rejwesentatives  of  the  church  with  those  who  seed  its  help.     This  ideitti- 
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jieation  is  best  broagfat  aboat  by  residence  in  the  neighborhood  to  be 
reached.  Work  from  without,  however  earnest,  has  its  drawbacks. 
Residence  gives  more  constant  opportanities  for  knowledge  and  ud,  and 
is  in  itself  a  constant  inflaencs.  But  resident  work  is  greatlj^  augmented 
if  carried  on  through  a  group.  One  worker  supports  another.  There  is 
an  enthasiasm  from  companionship  in  service.  And  the  impression  of 
an  abandant  ase  of  personality  is  made  upon  the  neighborhood.  The 
Protestant  Church  has  always  been  niggardly  of  men.  Social  Christianity 
reqnires  a  reform  in  this  particular.  Protestantism  can  never  be  a 
power  anionic  the  masses  until  it  is  ready  to  diffuse  its  presence  through 
all  the  neioibbsrhoods  of  the  cities.  The  gi'uup  system,  by  which  a  num- 
ber of  nien  or  women  establish  themselves  at  a  given  centre,  and  enter 
into  personal  relations  with  all  witliin  natural  distance,  is  one  form,  and 
perhaps  the  best,  of  illustrating  the  large  use  of  Christian  personality.' 
And  through  the  centre  thus  established  the  better  life  of  the  churches  can 
naturally  flow  into  the  neglected  neighborhoods.  Persons  of  Cbnetian 
purpose  and  culture,  who  really  want  to  come  into  contact  with  their  un- 
eultnretl,  poor,  and  suffering  neighbors,  can  by  this  means  have  tlie  oppor- 
tunity of  eo  doing.  They  can  associate  themselves  as  workers  with  those 
in  residence.  They  can  visit  without  intrunon.  They  can  learn  how  to 
help  others  to  help  themselves.  They  can:  serve  wisely,  sympathetically, 
and  therefore  elficientiy. 

The  second  principle  of  Social  Christianity  is  that  Christianity  shall 
be  made  to  represent  to  the  classes  of  barren  and  joyless  life  something 
of  that  which  it  represents  to  the  average  member  of  a  Christian  congre- 
gation. Chriittianity  working  through  prosperous  and  cultured  churches 
must  work  by  a  broad  and  varied  ministry.  It  is  a  glaring  inconsistency 
to  offer  to  the  destitute  and  estranged  classes  only  one  thing  for  which 
Christianity  stands  among  those  whose  personal  lives,  homes,  and  work 
it  bos  relieved,  purified,  and  enriched.  Let  no  one  say  that  this  is  un- 
derestimalang  conversion.  Christianity  means  that  to  the  average  Chris- 
tian, plus  a  great  many  influences  which  control,  educate,  and  refine. 
The  inward  life  is  continually  reinforced,  enlarged,  and  built  up  by  help* 
ful  circumstances.  Here  is  the  moral  power  of  the  Christian  home  or 
school,  of  Christian  companionship,  of  Christianized  literature  and  art. 
Social  Christianity  acknowledges  the  fact  that  we  "  have  need  of  all  these 
things."  It  seeks  to  minister  to  the  whole  man,  to  every  right  and  tme 
instinct,  and  to  all  noble  and  generoos  desires.  Its  work  is  intensive  as 
well  OS  extensive.  It  asks  how  much  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
individual  in  proper  ways  to  make  him  lai^r,  nobler,  happier  ;  not  how 
Hule  can  be  done  and  secure  the  final  result  in  the  saving  of  the  sonl. 
There  is  an  insincerity  in  a  great  many  so-called  Christian  ''  means," 
which  the  people  detect  and  treat  with  a  corresponding  insincerity.     If  a 
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Chriettnaa  tree  is  spread  to  entrap  a  street  boy  mto  a  Sanday-achool,  why 
sboald  he  not  take  the  tree  and  "  cut "  the  school.  The  whole  thing 
is  a  game  at  which  two  can  play.  But  if  tlie  thing  done  ia  worthy  of 
doing  for  itself,  and  the  boy  so  understands  it,  he  will  respond  to  it  with 
a  boy's  heartiness  and  enthasiasm,  a  fact  which  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  the  success  of  boys'  clubs,  llie  spirit  of  Social  Christianity 
gives  sincerity  to  all  the  incidental  and  associated  "means  of  grace" 
which  the  church  employs,  and  adds  its  own  comprehensive  principle  of 
making  Christianity  mean  as  much  to  every  man  as  he  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. It  insists  that  Christian  people  shall  share  wliat  Christianity 
really  means  to  tbem. 

'Ihe  Andover  House  Association  has  been  organized  to  carry  oat,  in 
a  modest  but  direct  way,  these  principles  of  Social  Christianity.  The 
appended  doevments  explain  its  origin  and  the  proposed  melhods  of  its 
work.  We  will  only  add  that  its  name  represents  the  natural  relation 
in  which  a  theological  seminary  may  put  itself,  through  its  practical  and 
spiritual  resources,  to  a  city  like  Boston,  and  to  neighboring  communi- 
ties like  those  in  eastern  Massaehn setts.  But  the  name  covers  an  idea 
which  invites  the  cooperation  of  tlione  who  have  no  personal  interest 
in  Andover  Theological  Seminary ;  and  very  many  of  these  persons  have 
generously  responded  to  the  purpose,  and  are  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  movement  is  undenominational,  nut  inter-denominational. 
No  effort  is  made  to  recognixe  or  to  ignore  any  denomination.  The  As- 
sociatioii  is  open  to  all  who  believe  in  tlie  idea  as  expressed  in  its  articles. 
The  Council  is  actually  formed,  by  election  of  the  Association,  of  persons 
from  several  of  the  religions  communions. 

The  immediate  work  centres  in  Boston.  The  House  is  No.  6  Rol- 
lins Street,  between  Washington  Street  and  Harrison  Avenue,  a  few 
blocks  south  of  Dover  Street.  The  district  or  neighborhood  includes  the 
adjacent  territory  between  Washington  Street  and  Harrison  Avenue,  and 
along  the  piers  toward  the  South  Cove. 

The  Head  of  the  House  is  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods,  who,  after  graduating 
at  Andover,  spent  a  year  in  special  investigation  and  work  in  Ijondon, 
and  gave  on  hb  retam  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Seminary,  which  have 
been  recently  published  by  Scribner  under  the  title  of  "  Social  Movements 
in  England."  Sevei-al  others  from  different  sources  will  go  into  residence 
with  him.  The  House  will  be  open  in  January.  The  early  work  will  be 
that  of  social  analysis  of  the  neighborhood,  to  ascertain  its  exact  condi- 
tion and  all  the  resources  and  agencies  which  are  already  at  hand.  Then 
the  work  will  he  began  which  the  neighborhood  seems  to  demand.  The 
purpose  is  well  defined,  hut  there  is  no  programme  laid  ont.  The  Mm 
will  be  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  people. 

Connected  with  the  work  at  the  House  is  that  of  the  Extension  Com- 
mittee.  It  is  hoped  that  work  of  a  like  nature  may  be  instigated  in  other 
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B4!tjaeeiit  commtinitiM,  or  that  work  already  begun  may  be  Mded.  The 
Association  is  intended  to  reach  beyond  the  Honae  in  its  plana,  making 
that  tile  centre  of  more  general  activities  onder  tJie  methods  of  Social 
Christianity. 

"Hie  expenses  of  the  House  for  the  first  year  are  to  be  met  by  mem- 
bership fees.  But  as  the  work  enlarges  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the 
contributions  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  AssociaUon. 
Ajid  an  endowment  fund  for  establiiihing  the  House  and  its  work  upon  a 
permanent  basis  will  be  started  at  once.  The  financial  interest  of  our 
friends  in  any  port  of  the  country  is  invited.  Contributions  for  work  or 
for  the  endowment  fund  may  be  sent  to  Colonel  C.  A,  Hopkins,  Treas- 
nrer,  95  Milk  Street  Boston. 

APPBITDIX. 

The  following  personal  letter  was  sent  ont  to  bring  together  those  who 
would  naturally  be  interested  in  the  establishment  of  an  Andover  House. 
A  lai^  number  responded  to  the  call,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  the 
Articles  of  Association   were   adopted,  and   members  of  the   Conncil 

Anoovbk  Thxoloqigal  Sbhinart,  October  9, 1891. 

My  dear  Sib,  —  It  bas  long  been  my  desire,  in  common  with  many  of  the 
alntnni  and  friends  of  the  Seminiuy,  to  see  the  establiahment  in  Boston  of  an 
AudoTer  House,  devoted  to  the  special  ends  of  Social  Cbristianity  ;  and  I  am 
asoored  that  the  object  has  commended  itself  to  otbers,  both  ministers  and 
lajinen,  who  are  not  directly  identified  with  Andover,  but  who  generouBly 
reco^ize  the  fact  that  such  a  work  falls  within  her  province. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  tbe  Seminary  is  reasonably  prepared  to  under- 
take the  work  which  the  proposed  House  would  represent.  For  several  years 
increasing  attention  has  been  given  to  the  philoBophical  and  practical  study  of 
the  Social  Economy,  so  far  ns  it  lies  adjacent  to  the  church.  Scholarships 
have  been  provided  for  tbe  investigation,  in  the  field,  of  questions  pertaining 
to  the  administration  of  charities,  tbe  treatment  of  crime  and  of  criminals,  tbe 
relation  of  workingmen  and  of  labor  organizations  to  corporations  and  the 
State,  and  kiadred  subjects.  The  Winkley  Lectureship,  the  chief  LeCtuieship 
of  the  Semiuary,  bas  been  frequently  assigned  to  topics  in  Sociology.  Alumni 
Lectureships  have  been  instituted  for  the  same  purpose,  from  which,  as  one 
result,  two  valuable  books  have  been  gained  :  "  Modem  Cities,"  by  Mr.  Loomis, 
and  "English  Social  Movements"  (in  press  —  ScribnerB),  by  Mr.  Woods. 
And  within  the  Inst  two  years  the  department  of  Social  Economics  has  been 
organized,  and  full  courses  of  Let-tures  are  now  regularly  given  in  the  Semi- 
nary curricolum  upon  Social  Structore,  with  special  reference  to  the  Family, 
the  Social  Evolution  of  Labor,  Pauperism,  and  Crime.  And  it  should  be  added, 
that  much  valuable  aid  is  given  by  several  of  the  other  departments  through 
the  attention  which  is  directed  by  them  to  social  questions. 

The  Seinimiry  is  thus  prepared  to  furnish,  from  year  to  year,  an  assured 
number  of  graduates  equipped  for  the  precise  work  which  the  Andover  House 
would  carry  on.     And  it  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  being  able,  as  tbe  scheme 
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is  inaugurated,  to  put  &t  the  Ii«im1  of  the  Hoasa  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods,  who, 
with  this  in  view,  ipeut  &  large  part  of  last  jear  in  residence  at  Tojnhee  Hall. 

The  Andorer  House  is  designed  to  stand  fur  the  single  idea  of  resident  study 
and  work  in  the  oeighborhood  where  it  may  be  located,  — a  neighborhood  of 
social  destitution  and  want.  The  House  will  be  the  home  where  men  who  can 
devote  the  whole  or  part  of  each  day  to  such  study  and  work  will  live.  Per- 
sonal identification  with  the  lives  of  those  who  need  help  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  movement  :  to  establish  personal  connection  at  every  passible  point,  to 
encourage,  teach,  organise  for  mutual  snpport,  bring  cIhsscb  together,  create 
some  real  sense  of  brotherhood,  and  in  every  way  work  from  icithin  the  com- 
munity for  its  social  development.  The  whole  aim  aud  motive  is  religious, 
but  the  method  is  educational  nitiiei  than  evangelittic.  It  is  not  a  repetitioa 
of  the  work  of  the  churches. 

A  second,  though  hardly  secondary,  object  of  the  Andover  House  will  be  to 
create  a  centre,  for  those  within  reach,  of  social  study,  discussion,  and  organ- 
iiation.  ArrangemeDts  will  be  made  at  the  Hoase  for  lectures  and  courses  of 
lectures  on  social  topics  at  such  times  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  members 
of  the  Andover  House  AssociatioD,  —  probably  on  Mondays  st  twelve  o'clock. 
These  lectnres  will  be  accompanied  by  practical  discussions,  and  a  prominent 
feature  irill  be  the  report  of  experiments  which  are  being  made  by  the  mem- 
bers, or  by  others,  in  different  communities,  both  city  and  country.  It  is  not 
intended  that  social  study  shall  be  limited  to  city  populations.  The  popula- 
tion of  country  towns  is  quite  as  much  in  need  of  careful  social  analysis  as 
that  of  the  city.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  Andover  House  in  Boston  may  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  branches,  or  of  independent  social  clubs,  in  the  neigh- 
boring communities.  Enstem  Massachusetts,  from  its  large  fmd  increasing 
number  of  trade  and  manufacturing  towns,  offers  an  unusual  field  for  the 
successful  application  of  tbe  principles  and  interests  of  Social  Christianity. 

The  Andover  House  Association  will  be  a  legal  organization,  capable  of  hold- 
iug  property  and  of  directing  its  own  alFaura.  Plans  for  the  working  of  the 
organization  will  be  submitted  at  the  proposed  meeting  for  acceptance  or 
modification.  Annual  membership  fees  (to  be  determined  by  the  members) 
will  be  supplemented  by  special  contributions  for  the  actual  work  attempted. 
It  is  expected  that  the  cost  of  ruiming  the  House  for  the  first  year  will  not 
exceed  82,000,  including  8800  for  rental.  The  men  who  occupy  the  House 
will  have  their  rent  free,  but  will  otherwise  live  at  their  own  charges,  or  will 
be  supported  by  fellowships  provided  for  the  purpose.  And  as  the  work  at 
flist  proposed  is  personal  rather  than  institutional,  the  expense  will  be  relatively 
light. 

This  circular  letter  is  sent  primarily  to  the  younger  atumni  of  the  Seminary, 
wbo  are  familiar  with  its  present  methods  of  social  study,  but  it  is  also  sent 
with  equal  heartiness  to  others  who  have  been  thought  to  be  personally  inter- 
ested in  tbe  end  set  forth. 

AH  who  receive  this  letter,  aud  sympathize  with  its  purpose,  are  oordially 
asked  to  invite  others  to  atteud  with  them  the  flnt  meeting  for  organita^OD, 
which,  by  the  kindness  of  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  will  be  held  in  the  Lecture 
Room  or  "  Hall "  of  the  Columbus  Avenue  Church,  on  Monday,  Ootober  19, 
at  twelve  o'clock. 

I  trust  that  as  many  as  oan  find  it  convenient  will  be  present  at  this  meeting. 
I  am,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Wh.  J.  Tdckkx. 
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The  Andoteb  Hodbx  Absociatiok. 

Abticles  or  Asbociatiom. 

Abttcl^  I.    This  ABsociatioD  sball  be  called  the  Aadover  House  Associa- 

Art.  II.     The  objects  of  the  Associatioo  ahull  be 

(a)  To  eatabliah  and  maintain  a  Houae  in  Boston  ns  a  residence  for  seminary 
and  college  graduatea  and  others  eu^ged  in  irork  for  the  social  and  mural 
elevation  of  the  people  in  its  tioinity. 

(ft)  To  bring  into  friendlj  and  helpful  relations  with  one  another  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  House  is  situated. 

(«)  To  cooperate  with  churches,  with  charitable  and  labor  organizationa,  and 
with  other  agencies  acting  for  the  improvement  of  social  conditions. 

(d)  To  serve  as  a  medium  between  the  different  social  elements  of  the  city 
for  bringing  about  a  more  intelligent  and  systematic  understanding  of  their 
mutual  obligations. 

(t)  To  encourage  efforts  in  other  communities  which  may  be  similar  in  way 
degree,  aud  to  advance  in  general  the  cause  of  Social  Christianity. 

Art.  III.  The  motive  of  thia  Asaociation  ia  distinctly  religious,  and  ita 
endeavor  will  be  to  eipresa  thia  motive  in  a  way  most  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances throughout  all  the  work  that  it  shall  undertake. 

Aar.  IV.  The  membership  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  persons 
in  sympathy  with  the  objects  heroin  stated.  Persons  may  be  received  into 
membership  at  aoy  time,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council.  Members 
shall  contribute  to  the  funds  the  sum  of  three  dollars  per  year,  the  amount  to 
be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year. 

Art.  V.  The  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Aaaociation  shall  rest  with 
a  Council  composed  of  twelve  membera,  to  he  elected  by  the  Association,  tour 
to  retire  each  year  unless  reelected  ;  together  with  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Head  of  the  House,  to  be  elected  each  year  by  the  Association,  and  the 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  tx  officio. 
The  Council  shall  have  tbe  power  of  prescribing  tbe  by-laws  and  rules  under 
which  the  work  of  the  Association  is  carried  on.  It  shall  have  the  direction  of 
all  committees,  and  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  the  whole  work  to  the 


Art.  VI.  The  Council  shall  choose  from  its  own  members  two  committees, 
the  Fbance  Committee  and  the  Executive.  The  Finance  Committee  shall 
have  the  care  of  the  collection  and  eipenditore  of  money.  The  Kxecutive 
Committee  shall  lay  out  the  plans  of  work,  and  shall  provide  for  their  fulfill- 
ment. Matters  involving  expense  shall  be  subject  to  conference  between  the 
two  committees,  and  both  shall  report  to  the  Council.  Other  committeea 
may  be  appointed  at  the  will  of  the  Council,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
AsBDciatiou. 

Art.  VII.  like  Head  of  the  House  shall  have  the  immediate  superinteud- 
ence  of  all  the  work  of  the  House.  Men  offering  themselves  as  reaidents  of 
tbe  Hoase  most  be  approved  by  the  Council.  They  must  be  qualified  for  the 
work  by  previous  training,  and  must  offer  themselves  for  not  less  than  six 
months'  actual  service.  They  must  specify  the  proportion  of  tbeir  time  which 
they  will  be  able  to  give  to  the  work.  Duly  elected  residents  shall  have  tbeir 
rooms  in  the  House  without  charge. 
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Art.  Till.  Besides  residents,  others,  either  men  or  womea,  may  be  en- 
rolled as  associate  workers  for  such  service  as  ma;  be  provided  for  them. 

Abt.  IX.  There  shall  be  an  annaiil  meetiu^  of  the  Association  in  Ma;  or 
Jnoe,  at  the  discretioii  of  the  Council.  At  this  meeting  fall  reports  of  the- 
work  shall  be  made.  Special  meetings  of  the  Association  ma;  be  held  at  the 
call  of  the  Cooncil.  Twenty-five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
churman  of  the  Council  riiall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  or, 
in  his  absence,  some  one  of  their  own  number  selected  b;  the  Council. 

Art.  X.  Amendments  maj  be  made  to  these  Articles  b;  a  two  thirds  ma- 
jorit;  of  the  members  of  the  Association  voting  at  an;  annual  meeting.  Notice 
of  amendments  must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  at  least  one  mouth  in  advance, 
to  be  transmitted  b;  him  to  the  members  previous  to  the  meeting. 

OmcKita  AMD  CoaKcn- 

ChaiTman  of  Council. 

PBOFseeOB  WuxiAM  J.  Tuckeb,  Audover. 

Secrttary. 
Mk.  Edwabd  H.  Cbandlbb,  144  Chandler  Street,  Boston. 

Treamrer. 
Colonel  C.  A.  Hofkinb,  96  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

Head  of  the  Houie. 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods,  Andover. 

Other  MaiAtre  of  CoancU. 

Hb.  C.  W.  Birtwrll.  Mr.  H.  H.  Proctor. 

Ret.  Nehehlah  Botnton.  Rev.  W.  D.  Roberts. 

Bet.  Howard  A.  Bmimiiak.  Bev.  J.  H.  Rcss. 
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Mb.  Walter  B.  Mobhak.  Rbv.  John  Tdnib. 

Rkv.  Philip  S.  Moxoh.  Brv.  Wiluah  E.  W^olcott. 


BIBLICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  CRITICISM. 


PAUL'S  RABBINIC  EDUCATION. 
Hero  worship,  common  to  all  mankind,  is  not  wholly  absent  in  the 
Ckristian  Church.  Apocryphal  Gospels  tried  to  envelop  Christ's  cradle 
and  childhood  in  a  misty,  mythical  halo ;  apocryphal  Apostolic  Acts 
sought  to  supplement  the  met^re  records  we  have  of  the  first  sacred  col- 
lege of  Christendom.  These  are  the  produetii  of  the  early  centuries  of 
our  era ;  while  the  Middle  Ages  left  us  the  legendary  legacy  of  the 
"  Acta  Sanctorum."  But  even  in  modem  times,  when  we  would  fain  get 
along  with  as  few  mivacles  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  a  super- 
natural religion,  we  are  still  inclined  to  look  upon  the  first  preachers  of 
the  gospel  as  prodigies.  On  the  one  hand,  we  like  to  talk  of  a  band  of 
illiterate,  ignorant  fiebermen  revolutionizing  the  world ;  on  the  other,  we 
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extol  Saul  of  Tarsae  as  the  most  learned  ai)d  eloquent  man  of  his  times. 
Historical  criticism  has  indeed  done  much  to  curb  our  claims  to  claasic 
erudition  for  the  Gentile  apostle.  We  are  beginning  to  be  satisfied  with 
Pauline  doctrine,  notwith standing  that  his  references  to  Greek  poets  are 
few,  and  probably  picked  up  in  the  streets,  rather  than  the  schools,  of 
cnltnred  Tarsus.  But  it  is  yet  generally  maintained  that  he  had  enjoyed 
a  thorongli  Jetcish  education ;  that,  although  a  Hellenist  by  birth,  he 
was  a  Talmudist  by  training.  Even  Renan.  who  is  not  over  enthusiastic 
over  the  apostle's  attainments,  says,  "  It  is  in  the  Talmud  .  .  .  that 
the  analogies  of  liis  ideas  most  be  sought."  '  Some,  less  critical,  would 
even  make  him  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim.  But  even  if  his  youth '  was 
against  his  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  highest  Jewish  tribunal,  —  a  privilege 
accorded  only  to  elder*.  ■ — it  is  still  confidently  claimed  that  he  was  at 
least  an  accomplished  Rabbinist. 

The  principal  texts  i^on  which  tT^ia  claim  rests  are,  in  the  first  place, 
two  passages  in  Acts  (xxii.  3;  xxvi.  6),  in  both  of  which  the  author 
represents  Paul  as  referring  to  his  early  life  spent  at  Jerusalem,  and 
asserting  to  have  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest  form  of  Pharisaism. 
In  the  first  passage  (Acts  xxii.  3),  there  is  the  additional  statement  that 
he  received  this  fanatical  instruction  *■  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel."  It  is 
worthy  of  note  tiiat  the  explicit  name  of  Paul's  teacher  occurs  (mly  here  ; 
whereas  we  might  expect  it  in  his  defense  before  Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi.  6), 
and  also  in  Acta  xxiii.  6,  where  he  tries  to  win  over  tlie  Pharisees  by 
exclaiming,  "  I  am  a  Pharisee,  son  of  a  Pharisee,"  etc.  Surely  no  rec- 
ommendation could  be  stronger  to  such  men  than  the  claim  to  be  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  illustrious  and  universally  honored  Gamaliel.  It  might 
equally  be  expected  that  Paul  would  mention  it  in  Philippians  iii.  5,  where 
he  enumerates  all  his  early  Jewish  advantages.  This  brings  na,  in  the 
second  place,  to  the  two  passages  in  Paul's  own  writings  (Gal,  i.  13  »q.; 
Phil.  iii.  5),  where  the  apostle  emphasizes  the  thorough  and  extraordi- 
nary change  of  his  life,  from  a  zealoos  persecutor  to  an  earnest  promul- 
gator of  the  new  faith. 

Since  the  Epistles  are,  from  a  critical  point  of  view,  more  valuable 
than  the  Acts  on  questions  relating  to  Paul  himself,  we  will  examine  the 
last  two  pass^es  firsL  They  read  as  follows :  "  For  ye  have  heard  of 
my  manner  of  life  in  time  past  in  the  Jews'  religion,  how  that  beyond 
measure  I  persecuted  the  church  of  God,  and  made  havock  of  it:  and  I 
advanced  in  the  Jews'  religion  beyond  many  of  mine  own  age  among  my 
countrymen,  being  more  exceedingly  zealoas  for  tl)e  traditions  of  my 
fathers."  (Gal.  i.  13  sq.)  And  in  Philippians  (iii.  6),  Paul  tries  to  show 
that  if  anybody  has  reason  "  to  have  confidence  in  the  flesh,"  he  has  "  yet 
more  :  circumcised  the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  ot 
Benjamin,  a  Hebrew  of  Hebrews  ;  as  touching  the  law,  a  Pharisee  ;  as 
touching  zeal,  persecuting  the  church,"  etc.  Now,  all  that  is  said  here 
is  that  he  was  extremely  devoted  to  Judaism.  In  Galatians  he  does  not 
even  mention  the  word  Phaiisee  :  he  simply  surpassed  others,  of  his  age 
and  race,  in  "being  vwre  zealous"  for  the  national  traditions.  For 
notice,  he  does  not  say,  "  the  tradition  of  ths  (tUv)  fathers,"  — which 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  conutrued  as  referring  technically  to  the 
nSaKn  niSoD  —  but  "  of  my  (pf-v)  fathers,"  which  means  simply  my 
progenitors.  In  Philippians  he  clums  indeed  to  he  a  Pharisee  ;  but  it 
refen  exclusively  to  his  mode  of  life,  —  his  piety  and  leal,  —  not  to  his 
>  La  Apdtra,  x.  *  Acts  vii.  S8. 
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edocation.  ThiB  is  also  what  FmiI  is  reported  hy  tbe  writer  of  Acta  to 
have  emphasized  in  his  famous  defense  before  King  Agrippa :  "  My 
manner  of  life  know  all  the  Jews  .  .  .  how  that  after  the  straitest  sect 
of  onr  religion  I  lived  a  Pharisee."  Hausrath  espreseee  it  ezacdy, 
when  he  says:  "The  prejudtees  of  the  PharUaic  home  surrounded  his 
cradle  ;  his  Jvdaitm  grew  tike  the  mustard  tree  in  the  Goapel,  and  in- 
tolerance, fanaticism,  national  hatred  and  pride,  and  other  passions  bnilt 
their  nests  among  its  brtuiches." 

It  is  only  in  Acts  zxii.  3,  as  alluded  to  before,  that  his  connection 
with  Gamaliel  is  mentioned ;  and  it  is  significant  to  notice  that,  if  we 
only  leave  out  the  few  words,  "  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  thi»  pass^e 
also  is  perfectly  conBonant  with  the  statements  everywhere  else :  all  he 
says  is,  "  I  am  a  Jew  (bom  in  TarHUS,  but  brought  up  here),  instructed 
(not  in  the  law  of  the  fathers,  bnt)  according  to  the  strict  mixnner  ot 
the  law  of  our  fathers,  being  zealona  for  God,  even  ae  ye  all  are  this 
day."  The  emphasis  being  clearly  on  the  fact  that  he  was  as  good  a 
Jew  as  any  of  them.  Surely  it  would  be  absurd  t«  Nuppose  that  the 
entire  crowd  that  heard  him  were  learned  Pharisees,  doctors  of  tbe  law  ! 

lUght  hei-e  let  me  mention  two  facts  which,  though  often  overlooked 
by  critics,  are  of  prime  importance,  not  merely  to  a  fair  consideration  of 
t^e  subject  in  band,  bat  also  to  the  understanding  of  scores  of  other  New 
Testament  passages,  namely  :  — 

1.  The  Pharisees  were  a  party,  not  a  sect  or  school,  and  tbe  most 
popular  party  at  that.  As  Josephus  expresses  it :  ''  The  Fharisees  have 
the  multttude  on  their  side." ' 

2.  The  party  as  mieh  was  liberal,  as  it  was  democratic ;  but  a  small 
sect  unthin  the  party  (called  zealots,  CWP  —  a  sort  of  Know-Nothings), 
and  as  a  rule  recruited  not  from  the  cultured  class,  though,  of  course, 
not  wanting  some  great  leaders  —  was  bigoted,  fanatical,  and  "  exceed- 
ingly zealous  "  for  Judaism.     This  will  be  elaborately  shown  later  on. 

Now  these  two  statements  suggest  two  questions  concerning  Paul : 
(a)  Was  he  a  learned  Pharisee,  or  simply  one  of  the  "multitude  "  be- 
longing to  the  party  ?  (b)  Was  he  a  liberal,  or  average,  Pharisee  j  or 
did  he  belong  to  the  Zealots? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  these  questions,  we  must  mention  some 
a  priori  considerations,  corroborating  tlie  general  opinion  that  Panl  was 
an  educated  Hebrew.  These  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :  (1)  Panl 
was  a  thinker,  in  many  respects  very  profound,  original,  and  indepen- 
dent ;  hence,  if  be  was  a  Pharisee  at  all,  he  must  have  been  a  thinking 
Pharisee  —  a  scholar ;  (2)  be  was  also  an  author,  which  would  naturally 
place  him  among  the  Literati  of  his  day  and  nation  ;  (3)  he  was,  more- 
over, well  versed  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  the  special  character- 
istic of  the  Rabbins.' 

'  Anil.  XIII.  I.  6  ;  of.  also  XVIII.  i.  3:  "On  account  of  their  doo- 
trines,  they  (the  PhariseeB)  are  able  greatly  to  persuade  the  body  of  Ae 
people,  and  whatever  they  (the  people)  Qo  about  divine  worship,  prayers  and 
sacrifices,  tliey  perform  them  according  to  their  (Pharisees')  instructions  ; " 
again  (XIII.  i.  6)  :  "  These  (Pharisees)  have  Bo  great  a  power  over  the 
multitude,  that  when  they  say  anything  against  tbe  bing  or  the  high  priest, 
the;  are  presently  behaved.  See  also  XIII.  ivi.  1:  "  Alexandra  (wife  of 
Alex.  JanneuB,  who  ruled  after  him)  .  .  .  put  all  things  into  their  (Phari- 
sees') power." 

^  So  Josephus  :  "They  (Fharisees)  are  supposed  to  excel  otheta  m  the 
aocurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  their  country."    (  Vita,  38.) 
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Another  line  of  w^ment,  pnmied  by  critics,  is  what  may  be  termed 
the  tTitemal  evidence,  afforded  by  the  Epistles.  It  is  claimed  quite 
generally  that  in  style  and  thonght  Paul  resembles  the  Talmndic  writers, 
and  that  he  acquired  these  "at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel."  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, De  Pressens^  sitys,  "  Saul  of  Tarsns  embraced  the  teaching  of 
his  illaatrious  master  with  characteristic  earnestness  and  ardor.  ...  At 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  be  became  practiced  in  those  skillful  dialectics 
which  were  the  pride  of  the  Rabbinic  schools."  '  This  writer,  it  may 
be  remarked,  believes  also  in  Paul's  "familiarity  with  the  Greek 
poets,"  quoting  the  celebrated  three  passages.  The  more  judicious  and 
cautious  Meyer  puts  it  as  folloirs  :  "  His  (Paul's)  epieties  exhibit,  in  the 
mode  in  which  they  unfold  their  teaching,  a  Ttutre  or  leas  distinct  Babbi- 
nico-didactic  impress."  * 

At  this  stage  of  onr  diacnssion,  we  must  enter  to  some  extent  into 
details,  even  at  the  risk  of  becoming  somewhat  technical,  since  the 
value  of  the  argument  can  only  be  appreciated  by  an  actual  examina- 
tion of  some  of  ttie  passages  in  Paul's  writings  which  remind  us  more  or 
le«s  forcibly  of  the  Talmud.  We  will  examine  these  passages,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  under  two  main  beads  :  — 

I.  General  traits  of  style,  common  to  Paul  and  the  Rabbins.  Here 
we  notice 

(a)  Paul's  use  of  allegory  in  interpreting  the  Old  Testament,  as  seen 
in  (1)  Hagar  and  Sarah  standing  for  the  two  covenants  (Gal.  iv.  22- 
31)  ;  (2)  the  threshing  ox  representing  human  laborers  (1  Cor.  ix.  9  aq.')  ;  * 
(3)  Moses'  veil  typifying  the  Jewish  system  (2  Cor.  iii.  13-18).  It  is 
hardly  possible  or  necessary  to  quote  examples  of  allegorizing  in  the 
Rabbinic  literature :  any  one  consulting  the  Midraak  on  the  Song  of 
Songs  atone,  will  find  more  allegory  than  any  sober  mind  can  hold. 

(b)  Pajil's  fondness  of  panmomasia,  or  play  oa  words,  for  a  very 
exbaustive  and  well  classified  list  of  which  we  would  refer  the  reader  to 
Canon  Farrar's  "  Life  of  St.  Paul."  *  The  following  aphorisms  from 
the  Talmud  contain  in  the  original  words,  sounding  alike,  but  of  entirely 
different  meanings  :  (These  words  are  indicated  in  the  translation  here 
by  italics)  (1)  "  If  one  is  a  sportsman,  he  cannot  be  a  scribe  "  (Avod. 
Zara,  12)  ;  (2)  "  either  friendship,  or  death  "  (Taanilh,  23)  i  (3) 
"  woe  is  me  because  of  my  passion  and  my  creator  [being  in  antago- 
nism] "  (Beracb.,  58) ;  (4)  "  a  man  betrays  his  character  in  three 
things:  in  bis  purse,  in  his  oup,  in  his  anger"  (Erub.,  65  ;  Yoma,  22). 
Literally  hundreds  of  such,  cases  might  be  quoted  ;  but  these  few  speci- 
mens illustrate  the  point. 

(c)  Paul's  arbitrary  use  of  Old  Testament  texts,  interpreting  them 
witiiout  any  regard  to  their  historic  connection,  is  apparent  even  to  a 
casual  reader,  and  the  examples  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here. 
Whether  this  trait  is  also  borrowed  from  the  Rabbins,  as  is  cl»med, 
will  be  discussed  later.  I  will  give,  however,  a  specimen  of  Talmudie 
exegesis  which  has  some  points  of  similarity  to  passages  in  the  Pauline 

1  EaHy  Years  of  the  Chrislian  Church,  Bk.  I.  o.  3,  g  1. 

'  CommerUary  on  Rom.,  Introdnction,  g  1. 

*  The  ase  made  in  the  Tnlrand  (Bnva  Mezia,  88)  of  the  same  Old  Testa- 
ment text  (Deut.  zxv.  4)  cannot  be  called  an  allegory.  It  is  an  argument  a 
minort  ad  tnajus,  as  will  be  shown  further  on.  Tet  there  cao  hardly  be  any 
doubt  that  the  apostle  got  the  hatia  of  his  statement  from  a  current  Babbinie 
intenretadon  ;  aaiag  it,  however,  with  characteTistio  freedom. 

'  Vol.  I.,  Exeartns,  11.  pp.  628  iqq. 
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Epistles.  In  Bava  Bathra  (10  6),  we  have  the  following  interpretation 
(or  muinterprelatioD,  rather)  of  Proverbs  xiv.  34.  The  text  is  best  ren- 
dered as  followR  :  '■  Rigbteousneas  exalts  a  DHtion,  but  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people."  Now,  R.  Eleaz&r  says  :  "  Righteousness  exalts  a  nation 
(that  means  Israel)  ;  bat  the  goodness  of  (other)  vations  is  sin  (being 
duo  to  their  self-exaltation)."  Tlie  arbitrary  asauniptioii  that  the  first 
word  for  nation  refers  to  Jew,  and  the  second  to  Gentile,  reminds  us  of 
Rom.  ix.  24-26  (where  Hos.  ii.  23  is  similarly  interpreted  to  refer 
partly  to  Gentiles  and  partly  to  Jews)  ;  while  the  mistranslation,*  and 
the  strange  interpolation  of  the  text  to  make  a  point  recall  the  passage 
in  Rom.  x.  6-S   (treatin^r  Deut.  xxx.  12  sg.  in  like  manner). 

II.  Speeijie  statements  and  thoughts,  found  in  the  Episties,  which 
were  the  product  of  the  Haggadiats.  Not  to  dwell  on  2  Tim.  iii.  8, 
where  Paul  speaks  of  two  Egyptian  magicians  by  name,  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  which  must  have  been  a  current  tr&diUon  of  his  day,  though  I 
do  not  recollect  it  to  be  in  the  Midraahitn  ;  and  to  pass  such  remote 
references  sa  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  "  a  third  heaven,"  and  Eph.  iv.  10,  "  far 
above  all  the  heavens,"  which  seem  to  imply  the  Rabbinic  division  of 
seven  heavene ;  and  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  Eph.  ii.  14,  "  Christ  is 
our  peace,"  although  the  Messiah  is  often  called  cVu?  in  the  Tal- 
mud ',  *  —  we  turn  to  more  substantial  and  direct  references.     Such  are 

(a)  1  Cor.  X.  4  speaks  of  the  "  rock  in  tiie  wilderness  that  followed 
Israel."  To  my  mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Paul  had  in  mind 
the  Midrask,  incorporated  even  in  Onkelos'  Version,  *  that  the  rock 
rolled  along  behind  the  camp,  as  a  constant  supply  of  water.  * 

(b)  In  1  Cor.  xv.  52,  where  the  general  resurrection  is  associated 
witn  the  last  trump,  and  in  1  Thes.  iv.  16.  where,  in  aildition  to  the 
trumpet,  we  liave  also  the  Archangel  descending  from  heaven  with  God, 
we  cannot  fail  to  find  the  recurrent  presentation  of  the  Talmud  that  God, 
or  the  Archangel  Michael,  will  blow  the  trumpet  seven  times,  the  last  of 
which  will  be  the  signal  for  the  dead  to  rise. 

(c)  Gal.  iii.  19  evidentiy  refers  to  the  tradition  of  angels  handing 
down  the  law  at   Sinai. 

(d)  Satan  is  often  termed  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  * 
which  is  again  a  very' common  designation  of  the  Aggadoth. 

(e)  2  Cor.  ii.  16  is  almost  a  verbatim  translation  of  a  common  say- 
ing among  the  Rabbins  as  regards  the  Law,  "  If  a  man  is  pure,  it  be- 
comes for  him  a  medicine  of  life  ;  but  if  he  is  not  pure,  it  becomes  for 
him  a  medicine  of  death." 

(f)  Tlie  somewhat  obscure  passage  of  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  a  woman  ought 
to  hare  authority  (=  a  veil)  on  her  head,  because  of  the  angels,  prob- 
ably contains  references  to  tiie  Rabbinic  statements  (1)  that  '■•  hair  (un- 
covered) is  very  immodest  in  a  woman  ;  "  (2)  that  "  angels  brood  over 
places  of  prayer ;  "  and  (3)  that  "  angels  are  apt  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  man."  ' 

'  It  is  not  ttrietly  mistranslated  :  the  words  mag  mean  that ;  hut  it  is  an 
utt«r  disregard  of  the  paraUdism  ;  nor  is  a  Wisdom  author  likely  to  draw  any 
such  nalinnal  distinctiaoa. 

■  Cf.  Meyer,  in  loco,  where  he  shows  that  the  Rabbinic  use  is  not  the  same. 

■  Num.  xxi.  19,  in  Targum. 

'  Meyer  does  not  admit  this  ;  but  the  words  in  tfaa  text  are  meaningless,  if 
the  tradition  is  not  referred  to. 

*  Cf.,  for  example,  Eph.  ii.  2  ;  vi.  12  el  alia. 
"  Cf.  Gen.  vi.  2,  and  SasM. 
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To  Bum  up,  then,  all  the  argunienta  that  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of 
Paul's  Rabbinic  education,  we  have  (1)  the  fact  that  he  was  a  literary 
man  ;  (2)  the  general  Hiniilarity  io  the  style  of  Paul  and  the  Rabbins ; 
(3)  particular  thoughts  and  idea«  which  only  come  from  the  Tttlmudic 
literature.  I  have  worked  out  aU  these  lines  of  argument  with  greater 
care  and  in  fuller  detail  than  any  critic  has  ever  done  before,  because  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  concede  that  Guch  parallels  of  thought  and  ev' 
pression  do  indicate  a  direct  dependejice  between  the  great  apoalle  iind 
the  teachings  of  the  Pliarisaic  scholarB  of  his  day.  But  do  they  in  the 
least  necessitate  the  supposition  that  he  hiviself  was  such  a  scholar  P 
Does  any  one  claim  such  learning  for  the  visionary  son  of  Zehedee  ? 
Still  the  Apocalypse  contains  by  far  more  Rabbinic  conceptions*  than  all 
of  Paul's  letters  put  together.  Nobody  luoka  for  such  an  education  in 
the  Alexandrian  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  yet  there  Ik 
to  be  found  more  Rabbinism  in  it  than  in  any  Pauline  Epistle  of  equal 
Itngth.  In  an  unpublished  article  on  "  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees,"  1  have 
pointed  out  numerous  parallelisms,  very  often  verbal,  between  Christ's 
Kuyings  !Lnd  those  of  eminent  Rabbis  of  liis  time  ;  still  the  unanimou<> 
venlict  of  critics  is  that  the  Son  of  Man  attended  no  Rabbinical  Col- 
leges, and  1  am  persuaded  they  are  right.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore. 
tliat  the  above  arguments  would  place  Saul  of  Tarsus  on  the  same  level 
us.  and  not  higher  than,  any  other  New  Testament  writer  ;  and  that  tlie 
claim  advanced  in  favor  of  a  thorough  Talmudic  training  in  his  case 
rests  ultimately  and  exclusively  on  the  single  statement  in  Acta  (xxii.  'A). 
Once  question  the  con-ectness  of  Luke's  woiils  that  Saul  was  iniitructed 
"  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  and  no  one  would  or  cuuld  tind  any  greater 
display  of  Rabbinic  lore  in  the  tent-maker  of  Taiiius  than  in  tli«  fisher- 
men of  Galilee. 

The  question  now  arises,  Do  we  have  any  good  grounds  for  doubting 
the  authenticity  of  Luke's  remark  ?    I  will  name  the  following  five  : '  — 

(1)  It  occura  only  once  in  Acts,  and  nowhere  in  the  Epistles.  This 
has  already  been  noticed  ;  but  let  me  emphasize  its  significaiiee :  if 
Paul  Goulil  truly  claim  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Gamaliel,  lie  would 
never  have  omitted  it,  whenever  he  referred  to  his  past  life.  No  state- 
ment could  establish  hie  former  Judaism  and  Ph^isaism  more  firmly 
than  this  ;  no  better  passport  of  orthodoxy  could  be  produced  in  any 
country  where  Judaism  was  at  all  known. 

Si)  Paul  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  'i'almud,  whereas  Peter,  James, 
John  are.  Now,  if  the  Rabbins  found  it  desirable  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  theology  with  these  untutored  Galilean  heretics,'  surely  they 
would  not  pass  unnoticed  such  a  renegade  as  Saul,  if  they  knew  anything 
about  him.  The  fact  must  be  that  in  Jerusalem  he  was  very  obscure, 
while  out  of  it  he  never  came  in  contact  or  conflict  with  the  Schoolmen. 
(3)  Saul  got  his  letters  of  recommendation  to  Damascus  from  the 
HiyK-Friest.  Why  not  from  Gamaliel,  who  was  the  President  of  the 
Sanhedrim, and  the  Prince  (h'H?:)  of  Israel?  This  becomes  stranger 
still,  when  we  remember  that  the  high-priest  at  this  time  (37-42  a.  d.) 
was  Theophilua,  son  of  Hanan.  who  was  an  unlawful  usurper,  from  the 
Jewish  point  of  view,  since  he  received  the  office  from  the  Roman  Gen- 
eral Vitellius,  who  deprived  the  kerediiari/  and  rightful  priest  to  make 

1  The  first  and  last  of  these  were  noticed  bj  critics,  Hausrath  and  Renan. 
*  Tbej  aie  iuvariably  called  C*3''D  (=  beretioa). 
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room  for  his  Favorite.'  Tbat  Theophilaa  was  dbliked  by  the  Jews  can 
he  seen  from  the  far.t  that  he  was  deposed  again  as  soon  as  Agrippa 
received  the  kingdom.'  Surely  soch  «  man  noold  Vie  an  object  of  holy 
di»g:ii8t  to  a  "  Pharisee  of  the  PhariseeB."  Besides,  the  authority  of 
the  high-priest  outside  of  Jerusalem  amounted  almost  to  nothing;' 
white  Gamaliel,  we  are  told,  exercised  jurisdiction  wherever  Jews  were 
found,*  and  held  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Sanliediim  more 
effectively  than  any  other  president  before  or  after  him.'  An  illus- 
trious pupil  of  his  would  certainly  not  go  to  an  illegitimate,  despised 
high-priest  for  letters  t«  the  Synagogue  at  Damascus. 

(4)  Paul's  use  of  Old  Testament  quotations,  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  usdd  by  critics  to  establish  his  connection  with  Babbinism,  shows 
the  very  opposite  when  closely  considered  : 

(a)  Mostly  Paul  quotes  from  the  Sepiuagint,  which  found  currency 
only  -among  the  Hellenists,  but  was  treated  with  contempt  almost  by  the 
Hebraiata.      All  quotations   in   the  Talmud  are  from  the  Hebrew  text. 

(b)  Whenever  he  differs  from  the  LXX.,  he  seems  to  cite  some  Tar- 
gumic  paraphrase  which  he  heard  in  the  Syn^ogue  readings.  Now, 
the  £rst  thing  that  any  Babbinic  scholar  learned  was  to  quote  the  Old 
Testament  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  since  the  whole  point  of  a  novel 
interpretation  often  turned  on  a  single  letter. 

(c)  Paul  utterly  disregards  the  natural  sense  of  a  passage  when  he 
has  a  point  to  make  ;  while  it  was  a  settled  canon  of  hermen^tics  with 
the  Talmudista  that  "  no  acripture  passes  out  of  its  plun  meaning."  * 
Whatever  extrava^nt  notion  they  got  out  of  the  text,  or  put  into  it,  they 
always  recognized  it  aa  a  necondary  interpretation,  or  mere  inference, 
holding  that  the  word  of  God  had  a  simple  sense,  intended  fur  all,  and  a 
deeper  significance,  which  only  the  learned  could  discern.  Take  as  a 
single  instance  the  passage  already  referred  to  in  Deut.  xxv.  4,  and 
note  the  essential  difference  in  its  treatment  between  the  Rabbins  and 
Paul.  It  reads,  "  Thou  shalt  not  maiile  an  ox  while  he  thresheth." 
Now,  the  Talmud  (Bava  Mezia,  88)  says  very  appropriately,  If  God 
has  compassion  for  a  brute,  how  much  more  ought  we  to  treat  a  human 
laborer  kindly.  '  In  other  words,  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  deny  that 
the  tert  refers  to  an  ox,  and  nothing  else  ;  but  inferentiaMy,  a  fortiori^ 
the  principle  is  extended  to  human  beings.  But  how  is  it  with  Paul  ? 
He  totally  denies  that  the  text  ever  meant  an  ox  at  all.  He  says  in 
1  Cor.  \x.  9  sq.,  "Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen?  Or  aaith  he  it 
altogether  for  our  sakes  ?    For  our  sahes,  Jto  doubt,  this  is  written." 

(6)  Sanl  of  Tarsus  could  never  have  been  a  disciple  of  Gamaliel,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  extremely  intolerant.  Gamaliel  was  calm,  consider- 
ate, liberal ;  Saul  was  the  very  opposite.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
efface  the  difficulty  in  two  ways :  — 

1  Jo».,iln«.  XVIII.  V.3. 
"  Ibid.,  XIX.  vi.  2. 

*  The  Jews  of  the  Diatpora  cared  little,  it  anything,  for  the  Temple  and 
Priesthood  at  Jerusalem.  In  Egypt  they  even  built  a  temple  of  their  own, 
as  is  well  known. 

•  Sanhed.,  Totipkta,  c.  11  ;  Jenu.,  Sanhed.  18  a. 

•  Mwhna,  EdDjoth,  VII.  7  ;   Sanhed.  II.  6. 

*  V~lt£?Q  'TD   S3V  t*^pO  I'H  repeaferfij  appealed  to  in  the  Talmud. 

''  Cf.  the  words  of  Jeaua,  as  given  in  Matt.  ri.  26,  "  Are  ye  not  much 
betUr  than  they  ?  " 
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(a)  Gamaliel  was  not  tolerant.  Of  course,  this  necesBltatea  a  perver- 
sion of  the  natural  irapreasion  left  by  the  account  given  of  him  in  Aets 
T.  34-39.  But  even  if  this  passage  could  be  explained  away,  alt  that 
we  know  of  this  diBtinguished  Jewihh  Rabbi  points  unequivocally  to 
largeness  of  mind  and  heart.  Scholarly  in  his  habits,  refined  in  taste, 
cultured  in  Greek  letters  and  thought  —  a  study  bitterly  denounced  by 
the  narrow  Zealots  —  such  was  Gamaliel.  Ha  was  not  too  strict  in  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,'  a  point  zealously  guarded  by  the  extreme 
Judflistic  party,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  attacks 
made  on  oar  Lord  were  because  of  his  laxity  in  observing  the  Sabbath. 
He  treated  with  equal  liberality  and  tenderness  all  tlie  poor,  suffering,  or 
dead,  whether  heathen  or  Hebrew.*  Truly  remarks  the  distinguished 
Dr.  Ginsburg,  "  This  (liberality)  contrasts  very  strikingly  with  the  con- 
doct  of  Christians  towards  Jews,  and  towards  each  other,  even  at  the 
present  day."  *  Surely  Saul's  "  breathing  threatening  and  slaughter  " 
was  not  derived  from  the  atmosphere  of  Gamaliel's  school-room. 

(b)  The  second  expedient  resoited  to  is  that  "  Gamaliel  I.,  like  his 
grandfather  Hillel,  held  the  somewhat  anomaloue  position  of  a  liberal 
Pharisee."  *  In  other  words,  while  Gamaliel  was  liberal  enough  persott- 
ally  and  privately,  the  teachings  of  his  school  and  party  were  bigoted. 
If  this  could  he  established,  the  difficulty  would  indeed  disappear :  since 
Saul  would  he  no  eicception  to  the  many  other  disciples  of  the  "  House 
of  Htllel."  But  the  liberality  of  this  school  is  proverbial.  It  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  origin  and  progress  of  Pharisaism, 
its  schools  EUtd  sects,  its  teachings  and  tenets,  its  plans  and  purposes. 
Suffice  it  here  to  state  that  the  popular  notions  about  the  narrowness,  in- 
tolerance, and  fanaticism  of  the  Pharisees  are  due  either  to  the  malicious 
misrepresentations  of  anti-Semi tists,  like  Kisenmenger,  Stoeker  &  Co., 
or  to  the  innocent  ignorance  of  those  who  accept  them.  The  following 
well-known  facts  speak  for  themselves:^  (1)  Shamai,  a  colleague  of 
Hillel,  dissatisfied  with  the  latter's  liberality  on  questions  of  doctrine, 
organized  a  stricter  school  ;  but  the  Talmud  declares  that  "  in  all  cases 
where  the  two  Schools  disagreed,  the  opinion  of  ■  Hillet's  Honse '  became 
a  law,"  giving  as  a  reason  "because  the  Hillelites  were  so  meek  and  im- 
partial as  always  to  state  the  opinion  of  their  opponents  first."  The 
party  indorsed  the  liberal  schooL  (2)  The  most  numerous,  and  those 
who  subsequently  proved  the  most  illustrious,  scholars  flocked  to  the 
leeture-rooDis  of  the  House  of  Hillel.  Theological  students  then,  as  now, 
did  not  care  for  uifro^rthodoxy.  (3)  When  the  liberal  Gamaliel  died, 
the  Talmud  declares  that  everybody  said  mournfully,  "the  glory  of 
the  Law  ceased,"  etc.*  Canon  Farrar  strangely  enough  uses  this  as 
showing  that  Giamaliel  was,  after  all,  a  rigid  zealot  of  the  Iiaw.' 
Evidently  the  learned  Canon  forgot  his  other  statement,  quoted  above, 
that  Gamaliel  was  anamaloutly  Uberal.     Why  not  rather  interpret  this 

I  Erubin,  4fi  a.  "  Gittin,  69  h,  61-63  ;  lb.,  Jtr.,  V. 

»  Kitto's  Cyd.,  ».  u.  GamaUeL  *  Farrar,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 

'  The  moat  convenient  place  where  Chriilian  scholars  maj  Had  considerable 
infonnation  on  Rabbinic  tchooU  is,  perhaps,  the  article  on  "  Education,"  by  Dr. 
C.  D.  Giniburg,  in  Kitto's  Cydop.  of  Biblical  Literature.  Any  one  eianuning 
closely  the  copious  references  to  the  original  Kabbiuic  literature  will  find  the 
statements  here  made  amply  illnitratod  and  well  sustaiiked. 

•  Mishua.  Sots,  IX.  15  ;  Sota  (_Gemara},  49  a. 

*  Life  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  i.  pp.  111-111,  and  Excuriui,  V.,  where  be  tries  to 
answer  Hausrath  on  the  point  under  consideration. 
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tribute  pud  to  Gamaliel  as  showing  the  general  liberality  of  the  Phari- 
saic party?  (4)  For  sixteen  successive  generations  (b.  c.  30-a.  d. 
415),  the  Presidency  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  held  by  members  of  Hillel's 
family,  perpetuating  his  liberal  ideas.  Gramaliel  I.  was  the  third  Presi- 
dent of  this  illustrious  line.  And  when  we  remember  that  the  Pharisew 
had  complete  control  of  the  elections,  we  can  see  which  way  their  infla- 
ence  as  a  body  was  exerted.  No  ;  Gamaliel  as  well  as  his  school  and 
party  were  liberal ;  and  Saul,  if  fae  ever  belonged  to  the  disciples  of  this 
gentle  and  impartial  teacher,  would  be  an  "  anomaly  "  indeed. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  discnssion,  the  only  conclusion  atbunable  is 
that  Saul  was  indeed  a  PtiaHsee,  and  an  extreme '  on«  at  that,  but  that 
he  never  had  anything  to  do  with  Gamaliel,  or  with  any  of  the  higher 
educational  inatitutionB  of  his  day.  This  seems  to  cover  all  the  facts ; 
his  early  training  in  a  Pharisaic  family  in  Tarsus  made  him  acquainted 
witi)  the  Bible,  —  the  study  of  which  was  begun  at  five  years  of  age,  — 
bot,  owing  to  his  Hellenistic  environments,  he  read  it  mostly  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  When  yet  a  young  man,  he  went  to  Jerusalem  —  as  it  was  the 
yearning  of  every  pious  Jew  to  see  the  Holy  City,  and,  if  possible,  Ut 
live  an<l  die  in  it ;  and  here,  owing  to  his  fiery  temper  and  strong  reli- 
gious nature,  fae  associated  mostly  with  tfae  Zeaiott.  Of  course,  he 
attended  Syn^ogue  very  regulaily,  and  there  heard  the  Old  Testament 
read  in  tfae  Hebrew,  and  also  the  Targumiu  translation  and  paraphrase. 
Tliere,  too,  he  often  heard  some  HaggudUt,  expounding  and  expanding 
the  Scri;  tares  by  Midrashic  ideas  and  interpolations.  When  Christianity 
began  to  assert  itself  as  independent  of  Judaism,  Saul,  good  Zealot 
that  he  was,  felt  that  he  "  must  do  many  things  contrary  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth."  Accordingly,  when  Stephen,  the  first  bold  proclaimer  of  this 
doctrine,  was  to  be  executed,  Saul  was  sure  to  be  present,  and  to  express 
his  uncalled-for  opinion  in  favor  of  the  extermination  of  such  heretics. 
Nay,  he  even  decided  to  ally  himself  with  the  Saddueees  in  persecuting 
the  sect,  since  Christianity  was  more  deeply  hated  by  the  haughty,  aris- 
tocratic, and  semi-mat«rialistic  followers  of  Zadok,  because  of  the  greater 
disparity  of  doctrine  between  themselves  and  the  despised  Nazarenes.' 
The  high-priest,  the  Sadducean  leader,  was  only  too  glad  to  enlist  in  his 
services  such  a  fiery,  active,  and  zealous  young  man  as  Saul  of  Tarsns, 
and  he  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Syn^ogue  at  Damas- 
cus. The  rest  of  the  story  is  well  known  :  he  had  no  occasion  to  present 
these  letters,  for  the  "  great  light  "  which  entered  his  soul  while  on  the 
road  changed  his  heart  and  made  him  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

There  remains  only  to  consider  two  objections :  — 

I.  If  the  above  conclusion  is  correct,  liow  abont  the  plain  statement 
in  Acts  xxii.  3,  that  Paul  was  educated  "  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  "  ? 
Our  answer  is  that  Luke,  being  a  Gentile  who  knew  almost  nothing  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Pharisees,  and  less  about  the  distinction  between  being 
brought  op  in  the  practices  and  in  the  learning  of  the  Pharisaic  schools, 
could  very  easily  make  tlie  mistake.  He  heard,  of  course,  that  Paul  spent 
many  of  his  early  years  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  there  he  received  his 
fanatical  ideas  which  made  him  a  "  Pharisee  of  the  Pfaarisees."     Now, 

'  This  is  the  natural  meaning  of  "  niarisee  of  Pharisees." 
^  In  mj  article  on  "  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees,"  I  have  shown  that  it  was 
always  the  Saddwrea  and  bigh-pHest  who  took  the  initiative  against  Christ. 
(Cf.  also  Acts  V.  34  iqq. ,-  xv.fi;  zii.  20  ;  zxiii.  9  iqq.,  which  favor  Kenan's 
remark  (Paul,  III.)  that  "  the  Pharisees  beoanie  almost  reconciled  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus.") 
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what  more  n^Drat  than  for  him  to  ioqnire  —  f&ithfal  htatorian  that  he 
was  —  aboat  the  leader  of  the  Pharisaic  party  of  that  day.  He  easily 
learned  that  it  was  Gamaliel ;  and  to  make  his  narrative  more  vivid, 
and,  as  he  thou^t,  more  accurate,  he  inserted  the  words  "  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel "  in  Paul's  statement  of  fact  that  he  was  brought  op  a 
Pharisee  in  the  city  of  Jernsalem.  It  is  in  vain  for  H&usrath  to  try  to 
invalidate  the  general  truthfulness  of  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  on  such 
slight  mistakes  as  these ;  but  it  is  equally  in  vain  for  Canon  Psrrar  to 
attempt  a  defense  of  the  accuracy  of  such  insignificant  details.  We  can- 
not suppose  for  a  moment  that  Luke  wrote  down  Paul's  words  on  the 
spot,  or  that  he  intended  to  give  us  a  verbatim  report  of  them.  Let  us 
frankly  admit  that  there  are  some  differences  and  even  slight  discrep- 
ancies between  Luke's  history  and  that  obtained  from  the  Epistles  — 
differences  due  to  the  peculiar  viewpoint  of  the  writer,  and  not  vary 
essential  to  the  religious  teachings  of  the  New  Testament. 

II.  If  Paul  had  no  connection  with  any  schools  of  learning.  Greek 
or  Jewish,  where,  then,  did  he  obtain  his  education  ?     We  reply,  — 

(a)  He  did  not  have  any  too  much  education  :  his  style  shows  more 
of  an  irapuluve  individuality  than  of  systematic  schooling.  He  is  more 
intuitive  than  logical,  more  imaginative  than  philosophical. 

(b)  He  must  have  been  naturally  gifted  and  very  observant.  He 
certainly  had  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  a  sound  judgment  on 
the  affura  of  life,  and  a  deep  devotion  to  principle.  Such  traits  of  char- 
acter have  compensated  many  a  great  soul  for  the  lack  oE  technical 
tnuning.  notably  so  in  the  characters  of  the  New  Testament. 

(c)  His  meditations  iu  Arabia  were  an  education.  It  was  on  the 
mountain  slopes  of  Bethlehem  that  David  received  his  poetic  g«nius  ;  it 
was  in  the  wild  deserts  of  Northern  Israel  that  Elijah  was  trained  to 
enthrone  and  dethrone  monarchs,  to  organize  Prophetic  schools,  to  fight 
single-handed  tlie  numerous  prophets  of  Baal.  Why  could  not  the  three 
years  of  spiritual  seclusion  and  thought  make  a  Paul? 

(d)  iSorae  allowance  must  also  be  made  for  special  inspiration,  for 
direct  spiritual  enlightenment  from  on  high.  I  believe  that  men  of  such 
extraordinary  experience  as  Paul's,  and  called  upon  to  do  such  a  wonder- 
ful work  in  life  as  his,  will  grow  —  miuf  grow  —  in  knowledge  as  well 
as  in  grace.  It  was  the  vision  of  the  risen  Christ,  the  transfiguration  of 
bis  own  soul,  and  the  crying  needs  of  a  world  steeped  in  idolatry,  sin, 
and  degradation,  that  made  him  earnest  and  eloquent. 

The  view,  therefore,  advanced  in  this  brief  article  does  not  in  the 
least  diminish  the  real  greatness  of  Paul,  nor  does  it  dim  the  brightness 
of  his  glorions  soul.  And  while  it  may  —  I  hope  it  will  —  modify  our 
views  as  to  the  apostie's  attainments,  it  does  not  touch  his  character.  In 
fact,  although  the  problem  is  chiefly  of  interest  to  Biblical  students,  it  is 
primarily  a  literary  question.  The  soandness  of  his  doctrine  remains  as 
nnimpaired  as  if  he  spent  his  whole  life  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel ;  and  his 
practical  eEhortations  are  just  as  useful  as  if  he  knew  every  Rabbinic 
legend  and  fancy.  All  that  we  contend  is  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  waa  a 
Bnnyan,  not  a  Milton  ;  that  his  literary  productions  —  of  eternal  value 
as  they  are  —  should  be  viewed  as  the  overflow  of  a  full,  burning 
heart,  rather  than  the  labored  achievement  of  a  cool,  cultivated,  and 
methodical  mind. 

Samud   Weyltr. 

FmCBLO,    COLOKADO. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 


THE  UNIVERSITY   SETTLEMENT    IDEA. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  dear  tliat  the  plan  of  the  university  settle- 
ments is  going  to  be  very  widely  adopted  as  a  means  of  improving  social 
conditions.  Two  new  settlements  are  just  reported  from  London,  —  one 
to  be  undertaken  as  a  women's  branch  of  the  Mansfield  House ;  the  other 
under  the  support  of  the  Nonconformists  at  Cambridge  University,  to 
establish  itself  in  one  of  the  needy  districts  of  South  London.  Putting 
together  all  the  university  settlements  and  college  missions  in  London, 
they  now  number  about  thirty.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  that  with 
the  gradual  increase  in  elfectiveness  which  appears  certain  to  come,  this 
movement  will  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  future  of  the  metropolis. 

On  this  side  of  the  water,  the  college  women,  who  hsve  made  such  a 
fair  beginning  in  New  York,  are  now  preparing  to  begin  work  before 
long  in  other  cities,  -^  all  of  the  settlements  to  l>e  under  the  one  general 
associatjon.  These  women's  settlements  are,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
about  the  finest  exhibitions  we  have  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the 
higher  education  of  women.  They  indicate  the  possibility  of  the  last  social 
extremes  coming  into  a  relation  with  each  other  which  shall,  in  a  measure 
at  least,  include  the  different  elements  that  go  to  make  up  life.  They 
give  even  more  hope  than  the  men's  settlements  do,  that  die  distracted 
fabric  of  society  may  after  all  be  bound  together.  A  university  settle- 
ment has  succeeded  the  old  Neighborhood  Guild  in  New  York.  A  uni- 
versity settlement  is  soon  to  be  established  in  Chicago,  in  addition  to  the 
Hull  House,  which  carries  on  some  valuable  educational  and  social  work 
in  line  with  that  of  the  settlements.  The  Andover  House  inaugurates 
its  work  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

The  beginning  of  the  university  settlement  movement  was  very  largely 
in  sentiment  It  was  natural  that  it  should  have  been.  It  touched  the 
imt^nation  as  well  as  the  moral  sense.  It  did  not  have  at  the  start  a 
complete  programme  of  methods.  It  began,  as  in  fact  all  movements 
have  begun  which  have  worked  for  the  improvement  of  the  race.  For 
this  it  was  criticised  with  that  sort  of  pharisaic  cynicism  which  finds  its 
easy  opportunity  under  such  circumstances. 

But  by  thb  time,  in  London  at  least,  unsympathetic  criticism  finds  its 
ailment  taken  away.  The  interest  in  the  settlements,  which  at  first, 
no  doubt,  often  ran  from  sentiment  into  sentimentalism,  has  in  the  main 
resulted  in  intelligent  and  constructive  action.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
discussion  as  to  the  details  by  which  the  plan  shall  work  itself  out.  But 
expeiience  in  London  has  definitely  established  tlie  main  principles  for 
which  the  settlements  stand. 

The  settlements  express  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  poverty  in  great 
cities  can  be  met  only  through  the  best  efforts  of  the  best  trained  men 
and  women.  They  do  not,  as  some  seem  to  think,  represent  a  mere 
dramatic  exhihitian  of  the  devotion  young  persons  may  have  caught  from 
life  in  college  or  university.  The  university  stands  very  dearly  for  the 
many-sidedness  of  human  pofrers.  It  stands,  with  almost  equal  distinct- 
ness, as  things  are  now,  for  that  isolation  from  the  great  body  of  men 
and  women,  which  means  the  loss  of  the  practical  sense.  A  transplant 
of  university  life  into  the  midst  of  masses  of  peo{de  is  an  attempt  to  im- 
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part  what  the  nniveraity  has  in  abundance,  and  to  regain  what  it  has 
tort. 

So  far  as  the  specific  work  of  nniversity  settlements  is  concerned,  they 
Bland  for  the  fact  that  social  evils  cannot  be  overcome  merely  by  theory, 
by  legislation,  by  preaching,  or  by  any  single  line  of  religions  or  humani- 
tarian effort ;  but  that  they  must  be  met  by  persons,  who  siiall  become 
fully  qualified,  in  ample  number,  combining  in  close  and  constant  work, 
on  a  basis  of  sympathy,  and  with  careful  discrimination,  toward  bringing 
to  the  poor,  by  whatever  means  may  seem  moat  useful,  a  mission  of  all 
the  elements  of  the  better  life.  The  difference  between  the  product  of 
existence  in  Oxford  and  the  product  of  existence  in  Whitechapel  rep- 
reseuts  in  so  far  the  failure  of  Cliristian  civilization  :  in  the  one  place  it 
overreaches  itself,  in  the  other  it  falls  far  behind.  It  is  a  failure  which 
nothing  less  than  Christian  civilization  in  its  fullness  and  strength  can 
make  good. 

The  vitality  of  society  does  not  penetrate  sufficiently  into  the  extreni- 
itiua  of  the  social  organism.  The  means  of  social  life  mast  be  reor- 
ganized and,  so  far  as  need  is,  reconstituted.  The  weakened  social  nerve- 
centres  must  be  reinforced.  The  influences  which  make  society  civiliz.ed, 
and  keep  it  so,  must  be  brought  to  them  under  some  specially  favoring  cir- 
cumstances- The  failure  of  some  one  kind  of  influence  —  as,  for  instance, 
of  more  distinctively  religious  effort — -is  not  tu  be  taken  as  presaging 
the  failure  of  the  rest,  or  even  the  final  failure  of  that  one.  The  simple 
necessity  is,  according  to  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  depressed  classeH 
are  to  be  lifted  by  coming  to  them  with  all  that  tends  in  any  way  to  make 
men  what  they  are  designed  to  be ;  by  mee^ng  them  according  to  their 
needs,  supplying  their  more  I'onscious  needs,  and  thus  leading  them  into  » 
consciousness  of  needs  higher  and  nobler. 

Perhaps  the  most  indispensable  element,  to  begin  with,  is  that  of  & 
refined  anil  sympathetic  social  intercourse.  The  lack  of  this,  which  is 
so  common  as  to  have  its  importance  hantly  thought  of  among  the  mor» 
favored  classes  of  society,  is  a  source  of  great  harm  among  the  less 
favored.  Workers  among  the  poor  find  the  high  scarcity  value  that  mere 
friendliness  has.  Hence  the  nee<l  of  organizing  neighborhoods  and  dis- 
tricts for  this  purpose  in  working..class  sections  of  cities.  This  also  shows 
how  important  it  is  that  those  who  are  able  ta  be  leaders  should  he  the 
neighbors  of  those  who  are  to  be  helped  in  this  way,  committed  to  the 
same  local  interests,  and  open  to  that  easy  approach  on  the  part  of 
the  people  which  comes  from  familiar  acquaintance. 

It  is  out  of  such  a  beginning  tbat  university  settlement  work,  or  any 
other  kind  of  work  taking  suggestions  from  it,  must  begin.  Other  fea- 
tures one  might  imagine  omitted,  and  yet  some  good  results  gained. 
With  snch  a  beginning,  it  is  open  to  have  the  settlement  develop  into  a 
large  establishment  verging  upon  the  condition  of  being  an  institution, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  never  passing  over  into  an  institution.  This  is  the 
plan  of  Toynbee  Hal),  without  a  formal  religious  basis,  and  of  the  Ox- 
ford House,  having  a  religious  basis.  Or  it  may  remain  smaller,  work- 
ing more  intensely  within  a  smaller  range,  and  with  fewer  outward 
features,  after  the  manner  of  the  neighborhood  guilds. 

The  university  settlements  stand  for  a  larger  expenditure  of  force  than 
has  formeriy  gone  into  social  work.  They  introduce  a  high  type  of 
worker  and  use  cosUy  means.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  thh 
will  prove  tlt«  wise  plan.     It  is  beginning  to  be  found  that  there  is  no 
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short  and  easy  vaj  to  the  Bolution  of  social  problems.  The  coming 
stages  of  progress  are  going  to  demand  all  the  best  energies  that  society 
can  command.  There  is  every  reason  to  heliere  that  the  future  will 
bring  one  of  its  best  blessings  in  showing  this  greater  demand  to  he  a 
greater  opportunity,  until  all  tlie  vast  resources  for  social  improvement, 
in  the  way  of  cultivated  intellectual,  sesthetic,  and  moral  powers,  which 
now  are  often  wasted,  or  worse  than  wasted,  shall  he  turned  into  chaimels 
where  they  shall  make  for  a  higher  type  of  socie^. 

BoCert  A.  Wood*. 
Andovkr. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Hakd-Couuektah  zdm  Nkvxh  Testament.  Bearbeitet  vou  Professor  D.  H. 
J.  HOLTZMANN  in  Stressburg,  Geb.  KircheLrath  Professor  D.  K.  A.  LlPSIce 
in  JcLR,  Lie.  P.  W.  Schmieuel  in  Jena,  Prediger  Lie.  H.  v.  Sodem  in  Berlin. 
Viertei  Baud.  Erste  Abtbeilung.  Johannkibcheb  Evanoeliuu.  Bear- 
beitet von  HoLTZUANN.  8to,  pp.  viii,  206.  Freibarg  i.  B.:  Akaderaiscbes 
Voriagsbuohhandlung  von  J.  C.  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck).     1890. 

This  commentary,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  noticed  in  the  "  Ando- 
ver  Keview,"  vol.  xiii.  466,  is  now  happily  completed,  and  some  acconnt 
of  its  general  plan  and  distinctive  features  will  be  in  place  here.  The 
projector*  of  the  '' Hand-Commentar  "  believe  —  and  then-  conviction 
will  be  shared  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  literature  —  that,  not- 
withstanding the  large  and  constantly  increasing  number  of  commenta- 
ries on  the  New  Testament  and  the  excellence  of  many  of  them,  there 
is  none  which  exactly  meets  the  needs  of  the  large  class  of  theological  stu- 
dents, ministers,  and  others,  who,  without  being  New  Testament  scholars 
by  profession,  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  results  of  the  best  exeget- 
ical  scholarship.  For  their  use  the  existing  commentaries  are  too  bulky, 
too  costly,  and  —  wor^e  still  —  too  wasteful  of  the  time  of  those  who 
have  to  consult  them.  As  a  consequence,  few  theological  students  are 
able  during  their  course  to  work  through  the  whole  New  Testament,  or 
oven  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  when  once  fairly  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry they,  in  too  many  cases,  give  up  all  attempt  at  connected  exegetical 
study.  One  chief  cause  of  this  state  of  things  is  that  the  interpretadon 
of  the  text  is  buried  in  the  history  of  interpretation  ;  that  witli  fatal  con- 
scientiousness all  the  aberrations  of  exegesis  are  recorded  and  refuted, 
opinions  which  have  hardly  even  an  historical  interest  are  preserved  from 
deserved  oblivion,  and  the  votes  of  the  long  array  of  commentators  scrupu- 
lously registered-  Second  only  to  this  is  the  accumulation  of  philological, 
historical,  and  archteological  learning  having  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  interpretation  of  tlie  passage  in  hand,  and  sometimes  quite  irrelevant. 
And  back  of  both  of  these  is  a  method  which  makes  the  commentary 
consist  of  an  accumulation  of  glosses  on  words,  phrases,  and  construc- 
tions, or  on  historical  or  doctrinal  statements,  rather  than  an  elucidation 
of  the  writer's  meaning  by  the  reproduction  of  his  train  of  thought,  of 
the  association  of  his  ideas.  I  should  not  deny  that  the  glossarial  method 
has  a  legitimate  place  and  use  ;  but  It  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  com- 
mentary which  is  meant  to  he  not  a  quarry  for  lexicographers  and  gram- 
marians, but  a  working  tool  in  the  hands  of  students  and  busy  men.   The 
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best  examples  of  the  kind  of  commentary  of  wliich  we  have  been  epenk- 
ing  are  the  best  illuxtrationB  of  thi«  fact. 

The  difBcult;,  not  to  say  impoBsibility,  of  using  apparatus  of  this  eurt 
has  led  to  the  creation,  especially  in  EngUnd  and  America,  of  a  multitnde 
ot  so-called  "  practical "  commentaries,  which  are  for  the  most  part  en- 
tirely anpractical,  because  exegetically  worthless;  the  student  consults 
them  iu  VMn  where  he  needfl  them  most. 

The  "  Hand-Commentar  "  is,  first  of  all,  a  purely  critical  and  exeget- 
ical  commentary;  its  aim  is  to  help  the  student  to  understand  the  New 
Testament,  not  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  making  his  own  sermons.  It 
giTes  no  history  of  exegesis,  no  mass  of  names  and  opinions ;  grammatical, 
lexical,  and  Biblico-theological  notes  are  strictly  subordinated  to  the  ends 
of  interpretation ;  textual  criticism  is  kept  within  the  narrowest  limits- 
It  gives  in  concise  but  clear  and  readable  form  a  continuous  comment 
which  represents  the  present  state  of  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament —  its  results,  and  its  problems.  It  is  one  of  the  conspicuous  ex- 
cellences of  the  work  that  it  deals  so  frankly  and  so  fairly  with  the  open 
questions  both  of  critictism  and  of  exegesis.  The  authors  of  the  cominen- 
tary  represent  the  critical  school  of  German  New  Testament  scholars ; 
but  without  denying  that  standpoint,  their  aim  has  been  to  produce  a 
work  of  such  an  objective  character  that  its  acceptableness  and  usefulness 
should  not  be  limited  by  lines  of  schools  or  parties,  and  it  is  right  to 
say  that  this  difficult  aim  has  been  in  a  great  measure  attained. 

The  commentary  fills  four  volumes.  The  first  contains  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  (on  the  synopsis  of  the  Gospels)  and  the  Acts,  by  Holtzmann  ; 
the  second,  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessidonians  and  Corinthians,  by  Schmie- 
del,  and  Galatians,  Romans,  and  Philippians,  by  Lipsius ;  the  third,  Co- 
lossians,  Ephesians,  Philemon,  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  by  Scbmiedel, 
and  Hebrews,  Peter,  James,  and  Jude,  by  v.  Soden  ;  the  fourth,  lie  Gios- 
pel  and  Episties  of  Juhn,  and  the  Revelation,  by  Holtzmann.  The 
typography  is  peculiarly  clear ;  and  no  pains  has  been  spared  in  the 
arrangement,  and  in  analyses,  indexes,  etc.,  to  facilitate  both  reading  and 
reference.  The  price,  equivalent  to  about  $7.00  for  the  whole  work,  is 
remarkably  low. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Apoc^ypse,  Professor  Holtzmann's  commen- 
tary on  the  Johaniiean  writings,  which  forms  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
series,  is,  like  that  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  fruit  of  his  courses  of 
lectures  at  the  university  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  represents  his 
mature  and  well-considered  opinions.  His  present  position  in  the  Johan- 
nean  question,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  Preface,  was  not  reached  at  once  nor 
easily.  Constrained  to  give  up  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles,  —  which  he  had  never  held  with  entire  confidence,  —  he  tried  in 
succession  the  more  important  mediating  hypotheses,  until,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  he  came  substantially  to  the  views  embodied  In  this  commen- 
tary. Subsequent  studies,  in  which  the  eiegetical  and  the  historicid 
results  confirmed  each  other,  have  strengthened  bis  conviction  that  the 
Bolnlion  of  the  problem  lies  in  this  way. 

In  the  Introduction  the  nature  of  the  critical,  exegetical,  and  histor* 
ical  problems  presented  by  the  gospel  is  set  forth  with  a  clearness  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  fourth  Gospel  differs  from  the  Sy- 
noptics not  only  in  important  historical  points,  such  as  the  day  of  Jesus's 
death,  but  in  iU  entire  material,  aud  still  more  in  its  essential  character. 
It  is  a  tlieological  gospel,  a  "  doctrinal  treatise  in  the  form  of  a  gospel  " 
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(Pfleiderer) .  The  works  of  Jesas  —  the  <Tr)iiiia  —  »re  syraboU  with  a  pro- 
found significance,  so  that  the  miracle  has  »  diatinctiTe  stamp,  his  words 
have  a  deeper  meaning  than  at  first  appears  ;  instead  of  the  emphasis  upon 
fulfilled  predirtion,  we  have  a  subtle  typology.  And  in  the  teaching  of 
the  gospel  is  reflected  much  of  tbu  inner  and  outer  history  of  the  church  of 
the  first  century.  The  development  of  its  Christology  and  the  antago- 
nism which  it  encountered,  especially  from  the  Jewish  side,  are  carried 
back  into  the  life  of  Christ  himself.  This  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
controversy  with  the  Jews  in  the  gospel.  The  Prologue  to  the  gospel, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lt^s.  confirms  the  impression  of  the  nature  and  end 
of  the  goepel  which  we  gain  from  its  contents.  It  justifies  us  in  regarding 
it,  as  Chastaud  has  said,  less  as  a  new  hiatbry  of  Jesus,  than  as  "  a  philoso- 
phy of  the  history  of  the  Redeemer."  The  intimate  relation  of  the  Logos 
philosophy  to  the  whole  content  and  character  of  the  gospel,  especially  ' 
in  its  universality  —  mission  of  Christianity  to  the  koV/io^  —  is  properly 
emphasized.  All  this  would  long  since  have  been  universally  recognized, 
on  purely  exegetical  grounds,  if  the  church  had  not,  from  at  least  the 
Utter  part  of  the  second  century,  always  regarded  the  gospel  as  a  legacy 
of  the  Apostle  John.  From  an  apostle,  and  above  all  from  this  apostle, 
we  should  expect  a  representation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  which,  as  compared 
with  the  Synoptics,  had  more  distinctly  the  impress  of  reality,  of  histor- 
ical character.  On  the  contrary,  the  gospel  which  bears  his  name,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  preeminently  ideal  and  doctrinal.  This  antinomy,  which  is 
now  universally  recognized,  constitutes  the  Johannean  problem. 

Passing  from  this  general  statement  of  the  question,  Holtzmann  con- 
mders  the  circumstances  under  which  the  gospel  was  written.  In  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  gospel,  he  repeats  a  striking  sentence  from  his  "  Einlei- 
tung ;  "  "  From  our  point  of  view  we  may  fairly  say  that-the  earlier  we 
ore  able  to  put  the  fourth  GioBpel  in  the  development  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian literature,  the  more  comprehensible  the  enigma  of  its  origin  becomes." 
But  we  cannot  push  the  date  back  into  the  apostolic  age,  if  the  Synoptic 
tradition  began  to  deposit  compact  results  only  after  70  A.D.,  and  the 
process  did  not  eome  to  an  end  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  internal  evidence  points  to  Asia  Minor  as  the  region  in  which 
the  gospel  originated  ;  but  Holtzmann  fully  recognizes  also  the  Falestin- 
iMi  local  color,  the  familiarity  with  the  scenes  and  surroundings  of  Je- 
sus's  ministry.  All  indications  paint  to  a  Jewish  ChristJan  of  Hellenistic 
descent  and  training  as  the  author. 

The  third  division  of  the  Introduction  deals  with  the  historical  charac- 
ter of  the  gospel,  its  plan  and  division,  the  marks  of  nnhietorical  char- 
acter, its  value  as  a  historical  source. 

This  Introduction  adds  strengUi  to  the  impression  which  I  have  gained 
from  the  recent  literature  on  both  sides  of  this  most  vexed  question,  that 
real  progress  is  making,  I  shall  not  aay  toward  a  solution  of  the  Jo- 
hannean problem  which  shall  command  the  assent  of  the  great  body  of 
scholars,  but  at  least  toward  a  statement  of  the  problem  that  shall  be 
just  to  all  the  factors  which  make  its  singular  complexity.  It  will  be  a 
great  gain  if  we  cannot  agree,  that  we  should  at  least  be  agreed  about 
what  we  differ. 

I  have  spoken  at  such  length  of  the  Introduction,  that  I  must  deal 
very  briefly  with  the  commentary.  Its  distinguishing  feature,  and  one 
in  which  it  marks  a  long  step  in  advance,  is  the  practical  recognition  of 
the  peculiar  problem  which  the  allegorical,  typical,  symbolical  elements 
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Id  the  ^spel  preaent  to  the  interpreter,  who  is  everywhere  ehallen)!^  to 
diBCOTer  the  meiuiuig  under  the  act  or  word.  In  many  places  where  com- 
nientatora  have  disputed  whether  the  writer  meant  this  or  that,  the  true 
answer  is,  be  meant  both.  In  this  there  is  a  temptation  to  find  subtleties 
where  none  exist ;  and  it  is  the  best  tribute  to  the  sobriety  and  uniform 
good  sense  of  Holtzmann's  exegeais  that  be  escapes  this  peril. 

A  few  misprints,  especially  in  Hebrew  words,  have  fallen  under  my 
eye  :  in  general  the  printing  is  very  correct  On  page  25,  1.  10,  for 
ImpertUioa  read  Injinitim  ;  p.  61,  1. 12,  the  noua  pi^r  i*  found,  anless 
I  am  mistaken,  only  in  late  rabbinical  Hebrew. 

George  F.  Moore. 


tDnt  Ektbtbhono  des  Alttestamentlichkn  Kanonb.  HistoriscU-kritisohe 
UntersuchuQg  von  Or.  G.  Wildebobr,  ord.  Professor  der  Theulogie  zu 
Groningen.  8vo,  pp.  iii,  164.  Gotha  :  F.  A.  Perthes.  1891. 
This  is  a  revised  Gierman  edition  of  the  author's  "  Ilet  Outstaan  van 
den  Kanon  des  Ouden  Verbonds,"  Groningen,  1889.  In  its  original 
form  it  deserved  the  high  commendations  it  received  on  all  hands ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  it  made  accessible,  through  this  translation,  to  a 
wider  circle  of  readers,  not  only  on  the  Continent,  but  in  England  and 
America.  The  importance  of  the  subject  both  front  the  critical  and  tlie 
theological  point  of  view  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  As  the  author  truly 
says,  only  a  dear  insight  into  the  way  in  which  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  brought  together  can  give  us  a  firm  basis  for  a  just 
conception  of  the  Bible.  And  in  spite  of  —  or  perhaps  I  should  rather 
My  because  of — the  extensive  literature  upon  the  subject,  there  was 
need  of  a  fresh  comprehensive  critical  investigation  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion.    This  Professor  Wildeboer  has  given  us  in  the  work  before  us. 

After  describing  the  threefold  division  of  the  Jewish  Canon,  and  indi- 
cating the  preliminary  inferences  which  we  are  justified  in  drawing 
from  these  facts,  he  examines  with  exhaustive  thoroughness  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Greek  writings  of  the  Jews  (Apocrypha 
and  Pseudepigrapha,  Philo,  Jnsephus),  the  Talmud,  and  other  later 
Jewish  works,  the  notices  of  the  Jewish  Canon  in  the  Church  Fathers. 
He  tlien  discusses  in  a  very  instructive  way  the  important  question  of 
the  idea  of  canonicity  in  the  Jewish  schools,  and,  consequently,  the  cii- 
teria  by  which  hooks  —  especially  those  of  late  date  —  were  received 
into  the  Canon  or  excluded  from  it. 

Proceeding  from  the  critical  to  the  eonstractive  part  of  his  task,  th« 
history  of  the  collection  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  be  sets  forth 
its  three  stages,  the  canoniuition  of  the  Law,  of  the  Prophets,  and  of 
the  "  Hagit^rapba."  The  canonizatiou  of  the  Law  was  the  work  of 
Ezra,  who  in  444  b.  c.  got  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses  which 
Yahwe  had  commanded  Israel  formally  adopted  by  the  Assemby  of  the 
people  (Neh.  viii.— x.).  The  canonization  of  the  Prophets  (including  the 
Prophetic  Histories)  was  the  woi'k  of  Jerusalem  scrilws,  and  must  have 
been  accomplished  by  200  b.  (j.,  since  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  attests 
its  completeness,  and  since  the  book  of  Daniel  (cir.  165  B.  c.)  did  not 
find  a  place  in  ic  For  the  third  Canon,  the  ''  Hagiographa,"  we  have 
no  absolutely  certain  tenntTMa  ad  quern  before  the  reduction  of  the 
Uishna,  about  200  a.,  d.  Josephus  and  4  Ezra  show,  indeed,  that  the 
Dumber  of  the  Old  Testament  books  was  substantially  fixed  a  oentoty 
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earlier,  bnt  apparently  only  by  prev^ing  opinion.  In  the  second  centaty 
the  cajionicity  of  seveTal  of  these  books  was  sharply  cballenged,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  time  of  R.  Akiha  (f  135  A.  D.)  that  the  ques- 
tion was  formally  and  finally  settled  by  the  schools. 

A  concluding  paragraph  exhibits  in  summary  review  the  process  by 
which  the  Jewish  Canon  was  formed,  and  discusses  the  relation  of  the 
Christian  theologian  to  it.  The  Christian  Church  can  accept,  in  the 
niiun,  the  Hebrew  Canon,  "  not  becanse  of  what  the  scribes  meant  to 
give,  but  of  what  they  actually  banded  down,"  But  a  Christian  delimi- 
taUon  of  the  Canon  would  exclude  Esther  and  the  Song  of  Songs. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  adopt  any  of  the  so- 
called  Apocrypha.  Even  Siracb,  compared  with  Proverbs,  is  devoid  of 
all  originality. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  an  approach  to  agreement  among  Old ' 
Testament  as  welt  as  among  New  Testament  scholars  of  all  schools  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  the  Canon  ;  and  it  is  not  without  interest  to 
observe  that  those  among  them  who  are  ordinarily  ranked  among  the 
conserraliTes  on  tliis  point  seem  not  disinclined  to  go  beyond  the  other 
side  ;  as  one  may  see  in  Weiss'  New  Testament  Introduction,  or  in  this 
book  of  Professor  Wildeboer's.  But  the  differences  are  here  no  longer 
of  much  moment.  All  can  now  assent  to  the  words  of  Loescber  (t  1749) 
which  have  often  been  quoted  :  — 

Canon  non  uno,  qood  dicunt,  actu  ab  haminibus,  sed  paulatim  a 
Deo,  animorum  temporumque  rectore,  productus  est.  And  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  disagreement  as  to  the  date  at  which  this  process  ceased 
is  more  formal  than  real. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  this  book  should  be  studied  by  all  who 
want  to  reach  "  a  firm  basis  for  a  JDSt  conception  of  the  Bible." 

George  F.  Moore. 


An  Imtrodoction  to  Etrics.  By  Clark  J.  Murray,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C, 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  McGill  College,  Montreal.  8vo,  pp.  407.  Boston  : 
De  Wolfe,  Fislie  &  Co.    1891. 

A  good  text-book  in  ethics  supplies  a  much  felt  want  at  the  present 
day.  This  want  Professor  Murray  has  tried  to  meet.  But  in  estimating 
the  extent  to  which  he  has  succeeded,  we  are  not  to  forget  the  limitations 
which  he  imposed  upon  himself  at  the  outset  He  remarks  that  introduc- 
tions to  ethics  are  commonly  employed  to  present  "  a  philosophic  discus- 
sion of  the  ul^mate  conceptions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  sci- 
ence." His  own  deviation,  at  least  to  some  extent,  from  this  usage  is 
indicated  in  the  observation  ^at  he  intends  "  to  introduce  to  the  science 
those  who  are  as  yet  nnfaniiliar  with  its  fundamental  concepts,  except  in 
so  far  as  these  are  implied  in  all  our  ordinary  thoughts  about  human 
life,"  This  remark  should  determine  the  expectations  of  every  one  who 
sees  the  title.  In  dealing  with  his  subject  after  the  manner  of  his  pur- 
pose, the  author,  at  least  in  a  portion  of  the  book,  has  admirably  suc- 
ceeded in  the  succinctness  and  compactness  of  bis  analysis.  This  is 
mainly  true  of  the  chapters  on  "The  Moral  Consciousness"  and  "The 
Supreme  I^aw  of  Duty."  Part  II.  on  "The  Classification  of  Moral 
Obligations  "  is  equally  concise  and  systeniatic,  but  will  appear  so  general 
as  to  take  on  less  of  the  interest  than  concrete  questions  of  ethics  are 
supposed  to  excite.     It  deals  with  men's  duties  in  the  most  general  way 
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ponible,  —  no  donbt  as  fully  as  a  text  of  the  kind  wonld  permit,  and  yet 
not  fully  enongh  to  gifa  the  work  all  the  merits  that  it  is  desirable  it 
shonld  possess. 

There  is  a  great  weakness  in  the  first  few  chapters  which  treat  of  the 
physical  and  psychical  nature  of  man.  Those  who  already  understand 
the  Bohject  in  its  main  features,  and  who  know  what  the  object  can  be  in 
discQssing  the  constitution  of  man,  will  aX,  once  perceive  what  the  author 
is  aiming  ti,  in  these  chapters.  But  a  young  student  will  not  he  so  ready 
or  BO  fortunate.  He  requires  first  to  know  why  it  is  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  questions  about  man's  nature,  physical  or  psychic«l,  before  he  can 
appreciate  the  references  to  heredity  and  various  influences  affecting 
character.  This  discusuon  should  have  been  preceded  by  a  carefnl 
analysis  of  the  ethical  problem  and  its  concepts,  and  by  the  proof  of 
*what  mail's  physical  nature  and  the  forces  of  heredity  do  to  influence  his 
conduct  As  it  is,  the  student  is  not  warned  of  wliat  the  bearings  of 
heredity  npon  the  problem  are.  Man's  physical  nature  and  heredity  may 
avail  to  limit  his  freedom  or  his  renponaibility,  but  we  are  not  prepared 
for  this  understanding  of  the  case  by  anything  that  the  author  has  done, 
and  hence  it  is  likely  that  the  student  will  fail  to  appreciate  what  is  said 
and  done  in  these  first  chapters.  It  wonld  have  been  more  to  the  point 
to  have  defined  very  carefully  the  conditions  of  moral  action,  and  then 
the  mind  wonld  have  been  prepared  for  understanding  the  meaning  and 
relevancy  of  the  facts  of  heredity.  In  regard  to  other  portions  of  the 
work  it  can  he  said  that  it  is  less  open  to  criticism.  The  treatment  of 
"  the  moral  consciousness "  presents  a  very  good  ootltne  of  the  phe- 
nomena'connected  with  it,  and  it  does  not  detract  from  it  that  the  discus- 
sion is  somewhat  elementary.  On  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  there  is  a  failure  to  see  that  determinism  is  not  always  or  necessarily 
allied  with  fatalism  or  materialism.  Kant's  position  was  deterministic, 
and  there  may  be  a  subjective  determinism  which,  so  far  from  being  iden- 
tical with  necessarianism,  is  indispensable  to  freedom.  There  is  an  oppor- 
tunity here  to  appropriate  the  very  langua^  of  the  determinist  in  bebajf 
of  the  opposite  doctrine,  and  to  get  the  advantage  of  admitting  the  idea 
that  volition  is  determined  and  yet  not  unfree,  since  the  determining 
cause  is  the  subject,  and  not  an  event  which  is  only  an  occasion.  This 
view  of  the  ease,  however,  is  passed  over  by  the  antiior. 

The  chapter  on  "  The  Supreme  Law  of  Duty  "  classifies  all  theories  of 
ethics  as  either  ''  epicurean  "  or  "  stoical."  This  we  think  quite  mislead- 
ing, because  it  is  likely  to  prejudice  the  mind  with  the  historical  associa- 
tions connected  with  those  theories.  Popular  writers  have  so  generally 
fixed  the  common  conceptions  of  those  terms,  and  also  creHted  a  aystem 
of  antipathy  against  one  and  sympathy  for  the  other,  that  these  feelings 
will  at  once  be  transferred  to  any  theory  so  named  to-day.  Historical 
classifications  in  philosophy  seldom  avoid  invidious  reflections. 

The  classification  of  social  duties  into  determinate  and  indeterminate 
ia  very  apt,  and  will  prove  useful  to  the  science,  whether  it  be  regarded 
as  new  or  old.  The  fact  is  that  the  discussion  of  ethical  theories  has 
been  rendered  very  confusing,  because  of  the  failure  to  recognize  the  dif- 
ference between  the  different  kinds  of  virtue  that  may  be  comprehended 
under  justice  and  benevolence.  The  latter  being  indeterminate  provides 
a  distinct  place  for  a  class  of  meritorious  acts  that  are  not  universally  or 
absolutely,  but  only  conditionally  obligatory. 

J.  H.  Hyilop. 
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Life  and  Letterb  of  Joseph  Hakdt  Nbbsika.  B;  Arthur  Sherburkk 
Hardt.    Pp.  vi,  360.    Houghton,  Mifflin  ud  Company.    1891.    S2X)0. 

Frufewor  Hardy's  ^'  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Hardy  Neesima"  will 
give  great  satiiifactioD  to  the  many  friends  of  that  noble  man.  The 
author's  literary  iusduct  was  not  at  faall  when  he  judged  that  "  no  pen 
could  reveal  the  personality  of  the  man,  or  tell  the  story  of  his  life,  so 
effectively  as  his  own  ;  "  and  he  must  be  a  dnll  reader  indeed  who,  aa  be 
rises  from  the  perusal  of  this  book,  cannot  say  with  the  author,  "  The 
reading  of  his  letters  and  journal  made  upon  me  a  deep  impression." 

To  tiie  intimate  friends  and  associates  of  Neesims  these  p^es  will 
perhaps  reveal  no  new  trait  of  character,  but  they  certainly  render  more 
clear  and  vivid  the  alreitdy  recognized  characteristics  of  that  remarkable 
man.  The  fuller  account  of  his  early  life,  written  in  1886,  which  ap- 
pears on  pp.  13—45,  is  the  freshest  portion  of  the  book,  and  is  interesting 
not  only  as  a  remarkably  graphic  picture  of  life  in  the  yashiki  of  a 
daimyo,  but  also  as  showing  that  the  good  fortune,  the  touch  of  the 
Unseen  Hand,  — to  use  his  own  favorite  expression,  —  so  manifest  in  the 
later  stages  of  bis  life,  was  not  absent  in  his  earliest  years.  Like  Paul 
and  Jeremiah,  he  was  called  from  his  mother's  womb  and  before.  It  is 
true  the  family  were  the  vassals  of  a  dissolute  prince,  but  in  other  re- 
spects his  surroundings  must  have  been  unusual.  He  is  a  favorite  and 
a  frequent  visitor  at  the  home  of  a  childless  "  elder  man,"  one  of  the 
daimyo's  councillors.  "  Staying  there  towards  evening  I  often  slept  on 
his  lap  and  was  carried  home  in  his  arms.  When  I  began  to  draw  some 
pictures  I  used  to  teke  them  to  show  to  him,  and  he  was  really  delighted 
to  see  the  progress  I  made.  .  .  .  He  often  took  me  with  him  when  he 
went  oat  to  worship  his  ancestoi'S  or  his  guardian  gods.  I  was  really  at- 
tached to  him,  because  he  loved  me  as  if  I  were  his  own  son.  He  was  a 
good  horseman  and  expert  in  shooting  arrows.  Moreover,  he  was  a 
man  of  some  character.  He  often  rebuked  his  prince  for  his  extreme 
arbitrariness  and  also  for  his  excessive  drinking.  So  the  prince  felt  un- 
comfortable and  sent  him  off  to  his  castle  town,  Annoka.  ...  I  wept 
bitterly  when  I  took  my  last  farewell.  He  was  somewhat  affected,  bat  " 
manfully  concealed  it,  and  showed  me  an  affectionate  and  touching  smile. 
His  last  word  to  me  was,  '  Gooii-by,  Shimeta!  be  a  good  boy  '  "  (p.  20). 

His  grandfather,  too,  must  have  been  a  noble  and  lovable  man. 
"  One  day  I  was  naughty  and  refused  to  make  an  errand  fur  my  mother, 
and  when  she  gave  me  a  scolding  I  returned  her  an  improper  word. 
My  grandfather  heard  it,  oune  directly  after  me,  and  caught  me  without 
saying  a  word,  rolled  me  up  in  a  night  coverlet,  and  shut  me  up  in  a 
closet.  After  an  hour's  conAnement  I  was  released  from  the  punishment, 
which  was,  I  believe,  the  first  one  I  ever  received  from  my  grandfather. 
I  thought  he  was  too  severe  for  a  trifling  offense,  and  went  into  a  comer 
of  the  parlor  to  weep.  After  a  while  he  came  to  m«  and  urged  me 
gently  that  I  must  no  longer  weep.  Then  he  told  me  a  story  of  the 
bamboo-shoot,  in  a  most  tender  and  affectionate  manner  I  ever  heard 
before.  It  was  told  in  a  native  poem  which  means  as  follows :  '  If  I  do 
not  care  for  it,  I  would  never  use  my  rod  for  shaking  the  snow  off  from 
the  down-bent  branch  of  a  young  bamboo-shoot.'  Then  be  asked,  '  Do 
you  understand  its  meaning,  my  dear  ?  '  and  explained  its  meaning  him- 
self :  '  Yon  are  young  yet,  and  just  as  tender  aa  a  bamboo-shoot.  If 
your  evil  inclinations  spoil  you,  as  a  slight  pressure  of  snow  might  easily 
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break  down  the  tender  ahoot,  how  aad  I  shonld  be,  my  dear.  Do  you 
BnppoM  I  am  onkind  to  you  bj  thus  pnniihing  yoa  F '  I  remained 
Bpeechless  then,  bat  I  underBtood  fall  well  what  he  meant,  and  what  kind 
intention  he  had  for  correcting  me  "  (pp.  17,  18).  The  picture  of  the 
family  jipithering  at  the  feaat  prepared  by  hia  grandfather  in  honor  of 
his  final  departnre  from  home  (p.  33)  is  aa  beaatiful  aa  it  ia  tme  to  Jap- 
aoeae  life.  In  Japan,  tea  and  »ak&  form  a  part  of  every  feast ;  only  the 
cap  of  parting,  especially  when  there  ia  alight  hope  of  meeting  again,  is 
of  water,  and  dmnh  by  all  the  aasembled  gaeata  from  the  aame  cnp.  In 
thia  case,  aa  it  passed  from  lip  to  lip, "  every  one  who  waa  preaent  wept,  and 
none  raised  ap  their  faces  except  myself  and  my  grandfather.  He  skill- 
EuUy  concealed  his  tears  and  appeared  onnsaally  cheerful '.  and  I  kept 
myself  very  brave.  When  the  dinner  was  over  my  grandfather  aaid  to 
me :  '  My  dear  child,  your  future  will  be  like  seeking  a  pleaanre  on  a 
monnttun  of  fall  bloasoma.  Go  yoar  way  without  fear.'  This  unex- 
pected parting  from  hta  lips  gave  me  a  full  courage  to  start  from  home 
like  a  man." 

The  means  which  he  had  for  gratifying  his  nnqnenchable  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  hia  improvement  of  them  were  nnaaual  from  the  very 
first.  When  he  left  Japan  "  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  classics  was 
extensive  ;  he  waa  an  expert  penman  and  a  natural  artist.  He  had  mas- 
tered in  Dutch  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  navi- 
gation, and  acquired  the  rudiments  of  physics  and  aatronomy.  His 
note-books  on  the  former  subjects  are  almost  treatises.  He  rewrites  in 
hia  own  language  every  demonstration,  and  solves  innumerable  problems 
and  exercises  "  (p.  46). 

His  patriotic  love  for  his  people  and  his  sorrow  over  tlieir  cormption 
are  marked.  The  new  truth  he  seeks  is  for  them  quite  as  much  aa  for 
himself :  "  The  ambition  of  the  people  was  completely  crushed  down. 
Uany  samurai  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  use  their  swords.  Goats  of 
mail  were  stored  in  warehouses  as  cariosities,  and  were  useteea  from 
deeay.  In  fact  the  people  had  become  cowardly,  corrupt,  and  effemi- 
nate. Licentionsneaa  prevailed  almoat  aniveraally.  Truly  some  reforma- 
don  waa  needed."  "  What  atnick  me  most  was  the  corrupt  condition  of 
the  people,  I  thought  then,  a  material  progress  will  prove  itself  useless 
m  long  as  their  morals  are  in  such  a  deplorable  state.  Japan  needs  a 
moral  reformation  more  than  mere  material  pn^^ress,  and  my  purpose 
waa  more  atrengthened  to  visit  a  foreign  land  "  (pp.  21-34).  Sutji  state- 
ments as  these  enable  us  to  understand  the  sarpriae  and  grief  (p.  92) 
which  he  felt  at  the  indifference  of  American  atudenta  to  the  Chris- 
UanizatioD  of  their  country.  "  I  felt  so  sorry  for  their  coldness  in  their 
heart,  and  disinterest  for  the  church  of  Christ  and  for  the  welfare  of 
their  own  conntry.  All  heathens  look  at  America  as  the  centre  of  the 
Christian  light  If  the  centre  of  the  light  has  not  much  intenaeneas, 
how  could  it  light  those  who  are  lying  in  the  remote  dark  comers  ?  Uy 
dear  friend,  let  us  pray  earnestly  for  tiiose  Christians  who  live  for  them- 
selves and  not  for  Christ." 

Mr.  Neesima  was  not  only  a  patriot  and  a  Christian,  he  was  ever  a 
most  courteous  gentleman.  Doabtleaa  one  cause  of  this  may  be  traced 
to  the  fact  which  he  apprises  as  of  in  the  statement :  "  I  was  sent  to  a 
sebool  of  etiquette,  to  learn  to  make  the  most  profound  bows,  most  grace- 
ful manners  and  movementa,  etc.,  in  a  company  of  noblemen.  I  believe 
I  spent  more  than  a  year  in  acquiring  the  old-fashioned  politeness, 
although  I  was  not  aware  at  the  time  of  its  benefit" 
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The  Btory  of  the  Toyage  to  America  with  the  unexampled  kindness  of 
captain  and  crew,  the  "  boundlew  love  and  untiring  interest "  mani- 
fested in  his  temporal  and  Bpiritual  welfare  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy, 
and  his  experience  as  a  student  at  Andover  and  Amherst,  Professor 
Hardy  allows  him  to  tell  in  hb  own  simple  and  anaSected  language- 
Nothing  in  the  life  of  Neesima  was  more  remarkable  than  the  way  in 
which  he  not  only  made  friends  everywhere,  but  always  touched  every 
one  whom  he  met  at  his  beet  point,  emphasizing  and  developing  it,  and 
so  giving  more  than  he  received- 
Writing  to  Mrs.  Hardy  for  her  consent  to  join  the  church,  he  makes 
this  confession  of  faith  Mid  vow :  — 

"  Now  I  believe  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  who  died  for  onr 
sins  and  we  shall  be  saved  through  Him.  I  love  Jesus  more  than  any- 
thing else.  I  cast  whole  nelf  to  Him,  and  try  to  do  right  before  his 
sight.  Thin  is  my  vow.  I  will  go  back  to  Japan  to  turn  the  people  to 
Jesus  from  Devil.  I  determined  myself  to  Jesus  so  fast  that  nothing 
can  separate  my  love  from  Him.  My  flesh  is  weaker  than  my  spirit ; 
therefore  I  wish  to  join  church,  and  to  unite  in  Christ  that  I  may  grow 
more  ChrislUke,  and  I  may  do  great  good  to  my  nation  for  bis  name's 

His  whole  subsequent  life  shows  how  sincere  he  was  in  this  vow.  "  A 
plow  was  on  my  hands  "  always.  Invited  by  Minister  Mori  to  give  his 
aid  to  the  Japanese  embassy  which  visited  this  country  in  1872,  he  con- 
sented only  on  the  conditions  that  his  Christian  faith  and  his  freedom 
from  obligations  to  the  government  should  be  recognized.  Believing 
that  there  was  the  idea  of  worship  involved  in  tile  almost  prostrate  bow 
which  Japanese  officials  expect  from  their  inferiors,  he  declined  to  make 
it  to  the  members  of  the  embassy.  The  following  delicious  account  of 
his  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Tanaka,  the  commissioner  of  education,  with 
whom  he  afterward  visited  the  colleges  and  universities  of  America  and 
Europe,  well  shows  his  sturdy  faith,  his  humor,  and  his  adroitneu. 
"  When  he  (Mr.  Tanaka)  noticed  me  standing  erect  (after  all  the  others 
had  bowed)  he  asked  Mr.  Mori  whether  the  corner-etander  was  Mr. 
Neesima.  When  he  ascertained  that  it  was,  he  stepped  forward  from  his 
neat,  shook  my  hand,  and  made  a  most  graceful  and  dignified  how  to  me, 
asking  me  to  be  a  kind  friend  to  him.  He  bowed  himself  60°  from  the 
perpendicular.  So  I  made  like  bow  in  return.  .  .  .  When  the  meeting 
was  disraiBBed,  the  other  Japanese  students  made  30°  bow  from  the  per- 
pendicular to  the  commiBsioner  without  shaking  his  hand.  But  he  came  to 
me  and  asked  where  I  reside,  and  asked  me  to  call  on  him  privately. 
He  then  shook  my  hand  and  made  70°  bow  to  me,  wishing  me  for  the 
improvement  of  my  health.  I  conld  not  help  laughing  within  my  heart 
that  a  behind  or  comer-stander  was  so  honored  by  him  "  (p.  121). 

His  letters  bring  out  clearly  the  great  advantage  to  him  in  his  future 
work  of  this  connection  with  the  embassy. 

Of  his  return  to  Japan,  his  warm  reception  by  his  fellow-countrymen 
and  the  mission,  his  ceaseless  labors  for  the  evangelization  <7f  Japan, 
the  laying  of  the  foundadons  of  the  Doshisha  school  and  its  develop- 
ment into  a  university,  and  his  death  at  Oiso  with  the  map  of  Japan 
spread  out  before  him  that  he  might  encourage  his  brethren  in  the  work 
of  evan^eltzatjon,  there  is  no  space,  perhaps  no  need,  to  write.  It  is  the 
portion  of  his  life  most  open  and  familiar  to  the  publiO' 

Upon  this  part  of  the  book  I  wish,  however,  to  make  two  remarks. 
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First,  the  cursory  reader  w  liable  to  infer  a  lesi  cordial  relation  be- 
tween bim  and  the  missionaries  tbaii  really  existed.  He  never  for  a 
iDonient  lost  the  confidence  of  the  miseion,  and  Professor  Hardy's  re- 
mark, "The  personal  friendship  bettreen  Mr.  Neesimaand  his  colleagaen 
of  the  Kyoto  station  was  very  strong,"  might  well  have  been  extended 
to  the  mission  at  large.  Mr.  Neesima  himself  writes  to  the  prudential 
committee  (p.  279)  ;  ''  The  success  your  missionaries  hare  had  is  largely 
due  to  their  readiness  to  accept  our  participation  in  the  work.  Though 
they  are  Americans  in  citizenship,  they  are  Japanese  in  heart.  They 
stand  aSectionalely  by  us  and  with  us,  and  most  of  us  appreciate  this 
more  and  more."  My  second  remark  is,  that  Mr.  Neesima  in  some  of  his 
letters  fails  to  give  the  mission  the  cre<lit  it  deserves  for  the  early  formed 
purpose  to  entabUsh,  not  simply  a.  "  tvaining-school,"  hut  a  college.  In 
a  paper  which  now  lies  before  nie,  sent  out  from  the  Boston  Mission 
Ruunis  in  1876.  the  year  after  the  Doshisba  was  established,  there  is 
the  statement  of  "an  earnest  and  eloquent  appeal"  made  by  the  Japan 
Mission  —  before  the  founding  of  the  Doehisha,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  — 
•■  for  $100,000  to  establish  a  college  in  that  coumry."  In  this  paper 
the  mission  is  quoted  as  saying :  "  We  ask  fur  the  immediate  endowment 
and  equipment  of  a  Christian  college  in  Japan.  The  need  is  immediate. 
There  is  no  time  to  waiL  There  never  was  a  time  in  Japan  so  full  of 
promise  and  yet  so  full  of  danger,  and  each  day  of  delay  makes  the 
promise  less,  and  the  danger  greater.''  Tho  Board  was  not  able  to 
respond  to  this  appeal,  and  so  the  growth  of  the  college  was  slower  than 
both  Mr.  Neesima  and  the  mission  desired. 

The  book  closes  with  several  warm  tributes  to  Mr.  Neesima's  eharac- 
ler  and  work  from  prominent  Japanese  of  different  beliefs. 

There  are  more  typographical  errors  than  are  usually  found  in  books 
from  this  press,  chiefly  tho6gh  not  entirely  confined  to  Japanese  names  : 
Page  211,  Miyagama  for  Miyagawa  ;  p.  213,  Wakanoma  for  Wakano- 
ura  ;  219,  Wild  River  for  Wild  Rover ;  221.  Fukuehigama  for  ^kti- 
ehiyama  ;  223,  Tokdy  for  Tokyo.  The  author  is  not  uniform  in  his 
transliteration  of  Japanese  names. 

M.  L.  Gordon. 
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WHAT  THE  ATLANTIC 

T  ^       1~^  /^  T  \  T  r~^  ^^  Atlantic  Monthly,  begun  afUr  due 

Y  ^  I  J  \)  Y  1^  \J_  ^  deliberation  and  not  from  impulse,  has 
maintained  the  high  cbaracier  it  attained 
at  the  start,  and  content  with  that,  as  it  well  might  be,  has  never  betrayed  tbe 
irresolution  and  confusion  that  lead  to  and  follow  uncertainties  and  experiments. 
Cy  no  oSjer  of  our  magai^ines  can  we  say  truly  that,  knowing  what  it  was,  we 
know  what  it  is  and  what  it  will  be.  Its  editors  have  always  understood  the  inten- 
tion of  its  original  projector  and  founder,  and,  sympaG^i^ing  iherewi&,  have  de- 
voted tbeir  energies  to  developing  it  in  its  integrity.  —  New  York  Mail  and  Express. 
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ETHNIC   RELIGION   IN    ITS  RELATION  TO  CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 

Several  theses  drawn  from  Christology  are  proposed,  to  which 
I  shall  silently  accord  the  force  of  axiomatic  truth  in  the  disous- 
nion  of  this  theme. 

1.  The  fact  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  presupposes  that  in  human  nature,  as 
fashioned  by  the  creative  Word,  there  is  a  positive  fitness  for  such 
divine  union.  This  fitness  for  union  with  God  has  been  dis- 
organized, perverted,  and  weakened  by  sin,  but  it  has  not  become 
extinct.  It  lives,  and  produces  fruit  after  its  kind  in  all  men, 
however  debased. 

2.  The  Christian  religion  is  the  fellowship  of  love  in  Jesus 
Christ  with  God.  Jesus,  the  incarnate  Son,  is  the  perfect  ideal 
of  bis  own  religion.  Men  are  in  the  final  sense  religious  who  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  become  the  members  of  himself,  and  by  faith  live 
his  life  of  love  to  God  and  man, 

3.  The  fellowship  with  God  created  by  Jesus  Christ  in  his  king- 
dom presupposes  an  original  relation  and  an  original  fellowship 
of  love  between  God  and  man,  a  living  fellowship  which  enters 
fondameDtally  into  the  divine  idea  of  normal  manhood.  The 
Son  of  God  is  the  prototype  of  man ;  man  is  formed  in  God's 
image.  This  fellowship  surrived  the  introduction  of  sin,  and 
conditions  the  grotesque  rites  of  pagan  worship. 

4.  Christ  declares  himself  to  be  the  light  of  the  world.  Light 
shines  in  two  directions  :  backward  as  well  as  forward.  He  illu- 
mines the  first  Adam.  He  illumines  the  religion  of  Eden.  Christ 
pours  a  flood  of  light  on  the  religious  life  of  our  apostate  race. 
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Id  as  far  as  we  know  tbe  inoarnate  Sod  we  may  get  inaight  into 
the  life  of  the  religions  of  the  world,  and  interpret  tbe  relations 
which  these  religions  sustain  to  Christianity. 

Under  the  guidance  of  these  general  truths  of  revelation  1 
endeavor  to  study  the  relation  o£  ethnic  religion  to  the  Christian 
religion. 

I. 

All  religion  embraces  two  terms :  God  and  man.  Both  terms 
are  by  the  idea  affirmed  at  tbe  same  time ;  not  man  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  God,  not  God  to  the  exoluaioD  of  man.  In  a  sound  doc- 
trine of  religion  God  is  the  first  term.  No  God  no  religion.  The 
first  term  is  necessarily  related  to  the  second  term.  No  man 
DO  religion.  Both  terms,  God  and  man,  are  essential.  If  the 
existence  of  God  and  bis  etbico-vital  relation  to  man  be  not  pre- 
supposed and  duly  asserted,  or  if  the  divine  imageship  of  man, 
though  fallen  and  sinful,  and  bis  vital  kinship  with  God,  be  denied, 
in  either  case  tbe  nature  of  pagan  religion  is  fatally  wronged. 

Therefore  we  have  to  deny  that  religion  originates  in  man 
alone,  OF  that  the  religious  life  is  extlnsively  human  life,  just  as 
on  tbe  other  band  we  have  to  deny  that  religion  originates  in  Go<l 
alone,  ot  that  the  religious  life  is  exclusively  divine  life.  Religion 
involves  a  reciprocal  relation,  —  the  spiritual  relation  of  God  to 
man,  and  the  spiritual  relation  of  man  to  God.  God  anticipates 
man  as  his  child,  his  heir  and  companion.  Man  postulates  God 
as  his  Father,  his  portion,  and  bis  friend.  80  in  tbe  i-eligions  life, 
God's  relation  to  man  involves  man's  relation  to  God,  and  man's 
relation  to  God  involves  God's  relation  to  man.  Tbe  two  things 
ai'e  inseparable  forms  of  the  same  etbicosspiritual  connection. 

Jn  the  idea  of  natural  religion  God  and  man  are,  however,  not 
merely  terms.  Each  term  is  also  &  factor.  God  is  active  toward 
man  and  in  him.  Man  is  active  toward  God.  Moreover,  each 
is  active  toward  the  other,  not  in  some  one  quality  only  of  bis 
existence,  but  in  the  totality  of  personal  life.  God  as  God  is 
active  towai'd  man.  Man  as  man  is  responsively  active  toward 
God. 

Of  God  it  does  not  suffice  to  say  that  He  reveab  his  will  and 
exercises  his  authority.  Nor  of  man  does  it  suffice  to  say  that  he 
is  a  subject  of  tbe  divine  government.  Divine  authority  and 
human  obedience  are  elements  of  religious  life ;  but  sovereign 
authority  is  not  the  equivalent  of  God,  nor  is  man's  accountability 
to  law  the  equivalent  of  humanity.  Keligion  involves  an  inter- 
action, Dot  only  between  tbe  will  of  the  personal  Creator  and  tbe 
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will  of  tlie  personal  creature,  but  reciprocal  activity  between  the 
being  of  Grod  and  the  being  of  maD. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  reciprocal  interu^ion  between 
God  and  man  only  intellectual.  Of  God  it  does  not  suffice  to  say 
that  He  manifests  the  truth  concerning  himself,  truth  which  men 
receive  and  hold ;  nor  of  man,  does  it  sufBce  to  say  that  he  per- 
ceives the  troth  of  God,  seen  by  the  light  of  nature  or  by  the 
light  in  his  soul.  Divine  truth  and  human  knowledge  enter 
into  religion ;  hut  the  vital  interaction  between  God  and  the 
natural  man  ia  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  than  intuitive 
perceptions  of  spiritual  truth. 

Contemplated  on  the  divine  aide,  religion  embraces  God's  life 
of  love.  The  Godhead  goes  forth  from  himself  toward  man,  and 
is  active  in  sympathy  with  him  and  on  his  behalf,  —  a  truth  in- 
dicated by  the  parable  of  the  shepherd  going  after  the  one  lost 
aheep  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  Contemplated  on  the  human 
side,  religion  embraces,  not  man's  will,  nor  his  intelligence,  in  dis- 
tinction from  hia  selfhood,  not  his  soul  in  distinction  from  the 
body,  nor  his  feelings  in  distinction  from  his  understanding,  bnt 
including  all  parts  of  bis  organiKation,  it  takes  in  manhood  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  his  individual  and  social  exists 
ence. 

Religion  implies  God,  the  personal  Creator,  with  his  infinite 
resources  and  prerogatives.  Religion  implies  man,  the  personal 
creature,  with  hia  divine  aptitudes  and  unfathomable  needs.  Be- 
tween these  two  terms  tliere  is  constant  giving  and  constant  re- 
ceiving. God  not  only  upholds,  —  He  is  also  ever  imparting 
spiritual  vitality.  God  seeks  man.  A  fallen  world  is  the  object 
of  his  love ;  and  hia  love  is  not  satisfied  but  by  the  possession  of 
hia  prodigal  son.  Says  Zwingli :  "  Deus  dtstrahi  amat ;  possideri 
gaudet."  Man  in  tura  feels  after  God.  Whether  conscious  of 
it  or  not,  the  instincts  of  his  soul  are  ever  reaching  out  aft«r  the 
heavenly  good  that  God  is  bestowing,  thns  illustrating  the  pro- 
found words  of  Augustine :  "  Inquieturo  est  cor  nostrum,  donee 
requiescat  in  Te." 

The  constant  interaction  between  God  and  man,  between  in- 
finite Spirit  and  finite  spirit,  may  justly  be  styled  a  communion. 
God,  the  author  of  man,  lives  a  lite  of  love  in  communion  with  man ; 
and  man,  the  prodigal  son,  lives  a  spiritual  life  in  communion  with 
God.  This  proposition  expresses  the  radical  conception  of  ethnic 
religion. 

The  doctrine  that  ethnic  religion  is  a  divine-human  communion 
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does  not  iDvolve  a  denial  either  of  the  utter  depravity  of  our 
fallen  raoe,  or  of  God's  displeasure  with  siu.  The  communion 
'  between  infinite  Spii-it  and  finite  spirit,  as  it  lies  before  us  Id 
actual  history,  is  a  caricature  of  its  ideal,  being  distorted  by  the 
mighty,  all-pervasive  forces  of  moral  evil  and  physical  evil.  But 
the  caricature  cannot  be  understood,  except  as,  guided  by  the 
reflected  light  of  Christianity,  we  study  pagan  beliefs  and  pt^an 
cults  in  relation  to  such  a  presupposition.  To  adopt  the  terminol- 
ogy of  natural  science,  the  doctrine  of  a  divine-human  communion 
might  l»e  called  a  working  hypothesis.  But  it  is  more  than  an 
hypothesis.  Both  the  direct  teaching  and  the  metaphysical  hints 
of  Scripture  sustain  the  idea  of  a  sub-conscious  communion  be- 
tween the  Creator-Spirit  and  the  creature-spirit,  —  an  interaction 
between  fontal  Life  and  derived  life  energizing  the  soul  before 
the  dawn  of  consciousness. 

In  the  beginning  of  human  history  we  find  this  fact  recorded  : 
"  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ;  and  man  became  a 
living  soul."  Living  soul  the  first  man  becauR  by  an  inbreathing 
from  the,  bosom  of  divine  Life.  This  primal  act  was  not  a  tran- 
sient event;  nor  may  we  think  of  it  only  as  repeated  at  successive 
points  of  time  at  the  instant  of  the  beginning  of  the  embryo  of 
each  individual.  Rather  is  the  primal  inbreathing  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  b^ioning  of  constant  communication  of  spiritual  ani- 
mation from  the  traufloendent  Author  to  our  race,  including  all  its 
members.  What  as  to  his  spiritual  essence  the  first  man  was  in 
his  primteval  state,  that  as  to  spiritual  essence  the  human  race 
continues  to  be  from  age  to  age,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
*'■  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world."  The  conditions  of 
man's  beginning  are  conditions  of  man's  continuance.  Humanity 
is  not  self-sufBcient  either  as  to  the  body  or  the  soul ;  hut  is  up- 
held by  a  twofold  divine  action,  —  by  the  agency  of  an  external 
environment,  and  by  an  immanent  presence.  If  outward  natural 
conditions  were  to  fail,  man's  earthly  existence  would  collapse  ;  so 
if  the  original  spiritual  conditions  were  to  fail,  his  religious  and 
ethical  life  would  wither  and  perish. 

The  words  of  Genesis  are  echoed  by  pagan  insight.  In  his 
work,  "  De  natura  Deorum,"  Cicero  says :  "  Nemo  iptur  vir 
magnas  sine  aliquo  aSBatu  divino  unquam  fecit." '  Such  language 
is  certainly  not  to  be  understood  from  the  standpoint  of  Chris- 
tian revelation.  Nevertheless,  coming  from  a  pagan  philosopher, 
■  Book  II.  66. 
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the  sentiment  is  a  remarkable  intuitive  response  to  the  declara- 
tioD  of  Genesis.  It  is  an  unconscious  testimony  to  what  the 
Greek  Fathers  called  the  Xoyof  tnctpiuxmAi,  or  to  the  Ix^os  of 
the  Evangelist  John,  the  Light  that  shineth  in  the  darkness  of 
heathenism.*  The  sentiment  of  Cicero  that  no  man  was  ever 
great  without  a  divine  inbreathing,  is  not  peculiar  to  him.  Kin- 
dred beliefs  are  found  among  Roman  authors  and  among  Greek 
authors,  not  to  speak  of  the  traditions  of  other  nations.  Ovid 
says;  — 

"  Eat  deaa  in  nobii,  ngituite  caleacimus  illo." 

Sentiments  like  these  rest  on  the  basal  truth  of  which  there  is 
among  heathen  nations  a  well-nigh  universal  intuition,  that  men 
are  begotten  originally  l)y  and  have  descended  from  the  gods, 
or,  to  translate  a  mythological  notion  into  Bible  phrase,  that 
"  Adam  was  the  son  of  God."  Widely  as  the  philosophy  and 
poetry  of  paganism  differ  from  Bible  teaching,  both  move  on  the 
spiritual  plane  of  human  life,  both  evince  the  mysterious  force 
of  the  imperishable  bond  of  fellowship  between  God  and  man, 
witnessing,  each  in  its  own  measure,  to  a  continuous  impartation 
of  spiritual  vitality  from  the  heart  of  God  to  the  hearts  of .  men. 


If  we  concede  the  principle  that  throughout  heathendom  there 
is  an  uninterrupted  sub-conscious  intercommunion  between  divine 
Spirit  and  human  spirit  no  less  than  that  the  heathen  h&ve  felt 
heavenly  aspirations  and  are  consciously  making  efforts  to  enjoy 
fellowship  with  the  divine  realm,  we  may  with  some  profit  study 
the  question  respecting  the  relations  which  the  natui-al  religious 
life  sustains  to  Christianity. 

I  propose  to  consider  the  question  in  three  propositions,  the 
first  of  which  is  this :  Thai  the  natural  religions  life  of  mankind 
is  the  requisite  presupposition  and,  on  the  human  side,  the  posi- 
tive basis  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  Christian  religion  pre- 
sumes the  universal  prevalence  of  natural  religion. 

The  self-manifestation  of  God  in  Jesus  of  Kazareth,  who  took 
upon  Him  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Virgin  Mary,^  implies 
that  in  human  nature  there  is  spiritual  kinship  with  God,  and 
therefore  a  capability  of  free  response  to  the  gracious  humilia- 
tion of  God  in  the  person  of  his  Son.  In  the  kinship  of  human 
personality  vrith  divine  personality  lies  the  possibility  of  Abra- 
ham, an  elect  man,  called  by  Jehovah  to  be  the  progenitor  of  an 
>  John  i.  5, 9.  »  Beidtthtrg  Catecftwm,  36. 
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elect  nation  ;  a  nation  designed  to  live  and  develop,  distinct  from 
all  other  nations,  in  the  higlier  fellowship  of  tlie  Messianio  cove- 
nant with  God.  In  this  vital  kinship,  purified,  strengthened,  and 
matured  by  the  discipline  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  lies  also  the 
human  possibility  of  the  incarnate  Mediator,  the  Word  made 
flesh.  The  fact  of  a  divine-human  Person  is  a  mystery  congenial, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  infinite  being  of  God,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  congenial  to  the  finite  constitntion  of  man.  His  unique 
birth  and  sinless  history  are  no  less  truly  the  assertion  and  per- 
fection of  latent  possibilities  of  hnman  nature  than  the  realization 
of  divine  Life  in  human  life. 

In  OUT  times  the  religious  life  of  pagan  nations  has,  iu  point  of 
*juality,  the  same  kinship  with  God  that  was  disclosed  by  the 
Chaldean  patriarch,  though  by  reason  of  wicked  deeds  persisted 
in  contrary  to  conscience,  it  may  in  some  families  and  some  na- 
tions be  much  less  in  degree.  Ethnic  life  has,  from  age  to  age, 
as  the  great  world-religions  testify,  retained  its  divine  affinities. 
Hence  the  sense  of  a  connection,  I  may  even  say  of  an  indissolu- 
ble connection,  with  the  divine  realm  does  not  perish.  Whilst 
among  some  peoples  this  divine  sense  may  be  feeble  and  dull,  in 
others  it  is  quick  and  vigorous,  deep  and  energetic.  This  spiritual 
vitality,  this  undying  kinship,  renders  the  heathen  of  our  time 
receptive  toward  the  approach  of  God  in  his  incarnate  Son.  They 
possess  a  degree  of  genuine  fitness  for  the  life  and  salvation  im- 
parted by  the  gospel,  and  their  genuine  fitness  shows  itself  when- 
ever by  the  living  teacher  the  gospel  is  proclaimed.  The  divine 
image  is  accessible  to  the  touch  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  may  accordingly  be  said  that  ethnic  religious  life  answera  to 
the  Christian  religion  as  wax  to  the  seal,  or  as  fertile  soil  to  good 
seed,  or  as  the  structure  of  the  eye  matches  the  light  of  the  sun. 
The  old  religious  life,  though  falsified  by  sin,  is  correlative  to  the 
new  life.  The  former  is  the  condition  of  the  adaptedness  of  the 
latter.  The  possibility  of  salvation  by  grace  means  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  deeper  instincts  of  the  natural  heart  to  the  great 
redemption.  The  "  natural  man  "  is  at  issue  with  himself.  The 
soul  as  governed  by  the  law  of  sin  is  averse  to  Christianity,  but 
by  virtue  of  its  original  divine  kinship  the  soul  is  in  living  sym- 
pathy with  Christianity. 

If  it  were  otherwise,  our  race  would  be  hopeless.  If  otherwise, 
the  gospel  would  not  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  for  this 
power  can  take  effect  only  io  them  that  believe,  or  are  capable 
of  believing.      Tf  there  had   been  no  presence  of  the  preincar- 
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nate  Son  of  God  in  human  natare  and  hnman  persoaality,  there 
would  bare  been  no  fullness  of  time,  and  in  consequence  no  send- 
ing forth  of  the  Son  to  be  bom  of  a  woman.'  If  in  the  hearts  of 
the  heathen  there  were  no  divine  fitness  to  be  saved  from  the 
dominion  and  curse  of  apostasy ;  if  there  were  no  positive  aspira- 
tions after  a  fellowship  with  God  better  than  what  world-religions 
b^;et ;  if  the  prodigal  son  had  no  lingering  faith  in  the  fatherli- 
ness  of  his  father,  no  memory  of  his  father's  honse,  where  there 
is  bread  enough  and  to  spare ;  if  there  were  no  truth  whatever  in 
the  words  of  Tertullian,  "  Anima  Christiana  naturaliter  est,"  then 
there  woald  l>e  no  points  of  contact  between  depraved  humanity 
and  Christian  truth ;  and  the  redemption  wrought  out  by  the 
mediatorial  work  of  Christ  would  be  inappropriate  and  alien. 

My  second  proposition  is,  that  ethnic  religiona  are  a  prepara- 
tion/or the  gospel.  The  natural  religious  life  renders  the  heathen 
adequate  to  its  benedictions,  and  begets  a  demand  for  the  tme 
Mediator. 

The  general  effect  of  the  observance  of  the  rites  of  pagan 
reUgion  is,  nnder  one  aspect,  negative.  Its  pious  devotees  have  a 
profound  senee  of  need.  They  may  tenaciously  cling  to  a  system 
of  belief  to  which  they  have  been  brought  up ;  for  them  it  is, 
compared  with  other  cults,  the  most  congenial  mode  of  worship ; 
yet  the  gods  whom  they  honor  do  not  satisfy  their  spiritual  desires. 
They  have  wants  which  no  superstitions  satisfy ;  fears  which  do 
offerings  silence ;  pangs  of  remorse  which  no  asceticism  allays ; 
doubts  which  no  oracle,  no  myths,  no  Socratic  wisdom  can  solve. 
Doubting,  fearing,  sometimes  despairing,  yet  always  sighing  for 
a  good  which  they  have  never  possessed,  numbers,  like  the  wise 
men  from  the  East,  look  for  the  star  of  promise.  "  The  wisest  of 
the  heathen,"  says  Canon  Farrar,  "  never  definitely  grasped  the 
doctrine  of  immortality.  They  never  quite  got  rid  of  a  haunting 
dread  that  perhaps,  after  all,  they  might  be  nothing  better  than 
insignificant  and  unheeded  atoms,  swept  hither  apd  thither  in  the 
mighty  eddies  of  an  unseen,  impersonal,  mysterious  agency."  ' 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  ethnic  reli^oos  intensify  the 
sense  of  spiritual  need.  Their  function  is  positive,  no  lees  than 
negative ;  for  the  roots  of  every  religion  are  imbedded  iu  heavenly 
soiL  Ail  contain  some  spiritual  truth.  They  perpetuate  spiritual 
ideas.  They  support  divine  worship.  They  inspire  and  sustain 
moral  and  heroic  deeds. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  divine  beliefs  cherished  by 
1  Gal.  iv.  3-5.  •  Seeken  after  Chd,  p.  211. 
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ethnic  religions  have  fundamental  signiBuance.  I  merely  name 
Bonie  of  tbem :  The  existence  of  a  God ;  the  dependence  of  men 
on  God  for  earthly  and  spiritual  benefits ;  the  obligation  of  wor- 
ship ;  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong ;  the  consciousness  of  indi- 
Tidoal  shortcomings  and  social  disorders;  the  i-equirement  of 
holiness ;  the  necessity  of  reconciliation  with  God  by  means  of 
bloody  sacrifices ;  and  the  prospect  of  rewards  and  punishments 
after  death.  Among  the  more  debased  nations  these  beliefs  are 
very  obscure  and  indefinite;  but  in  the  history  of  the  more  highly 
developed  peoples  they  come  prominently  to  view. 

E/ach  of  these  beliefs  infolds  an  element  of  truth.  No  one  of 
them,  it  must  be  fredy  conceded,  is  a  truth  under  the  form  in 
which  by  the  pagan  mind  it  is  conceived ;  nevertheless  in  each 
belief  there  is  some  spiritual  good,  —  a  woof  of  divine  origin 
woven  into  the  warp  of  religious  and  ethical  life.  This  divine 
vitality  forms  the  requisite  groundwork  on  which  the  gospel  may 
huild.  It  is  the  capability  of  the  new  education,  the  heavenly 
discipline  which  Christianity  brings.  No  belief,  no  rite  as  this 
obtains  in  any  ethnic  religion,  has,  as  James  Freeman  Clarke  as- 
sumes, been  transferred  and  adopted  by  Christianity,  nor  is  it  ap- 
proved by  Christianity.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  a  mechanical 
combination  of  things  new  and  things  old.  Throughout  it  is 
original,  a  self-constructed  organism  evolved  from  its  own  prin- 
ciple, the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  Every  element  of  truth  com- 
mon to  the  religions  of  the  world  and  to  the  religion  founded  by 
Christ  is  as  a  part  of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  worship  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar,  since  all  Christian  facts  and  Christian  ordi- 
nances derive  their  meaning  and  virtue  from  their  oi^anic  con- 
nection with  his  unique  personality.  His  person  and  life  being 
uniqne,  the  vitality  of  every  Christian  fact  is  unique,  and  the 
contents  of  every  form  of  valid  doctrine  are  unique.  Yet  the 
kind  of  truth  held  by  the  natural  religious  consciousness,  however 
obscurely  seen,  however  grotesque  the  form  of  expression  in  myth 
or  ceremonial,  is  nigh  of  kin  to  Christian  truth.  So  far  forth  as 
heathen  life  is  intoned  by  the  godlikeness  of  the  human  soul  it  is 
congenial  to  the  Christiau  life.  A  truth  as  affirmed  by  heathen- 
ism, though  shadowy  and  inadequate,  qualifies  the  heathen  for 
the  perception,  even  if  indistinct,  and  for  the  appreciation,  though 
partial,  of  its  oomplemeutal  kindred  truth  as  revealed  by  God  in 
Christ  and  proclaimed  by  the  gospel.  That  which  is  cardinal  and 
new  in  Christianity  matehes  the  genius  of  natural  religious  life, 
supplies  its  deficiencies,  and  fulfills  its  unsatisfied  desires. 
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When  a  pagan  p«ople  yield  to  the  apprehending  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  elements  of  spiritual  truth  underlying  their  gross 
superstitions  and  idolatrous  worship  become  the  natural  beginning 
of  a  regenerate  life  and  a  pure  faitb.  It  is  important  to  empha- 
size a  principle  which  theology  has  not  uufrequently  overlooked. 
P^^  beliefs,  especially  as  prevalent  amon^  the  stronger  and 
more  civilized  nations,  though  in  form  false  and  unworthy,  are, 
as  to  their  essence,  in  positiye  sympathy  with  Christian  belief. 
Pagan  belief  has  an  eye  for  that  which  is  divine,  spiritual,  heav- 
enly. Says  Paul :  *'  That  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  mani- 
fest in  them  ;  for  God  manfested  it  to  them." '  So  far  forth 
a  false  belief  may  be  positively  good  and  right.  The  paradox 
does  not  kill  the  proposition.  Myths  and  onlts  become  stepping- 
stones  by  which  devout  and  earnest  heathen  ascend  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  plane,  from  the  service  of  an  ineffectual  ceremonial  to 
the  inspiring  worship  of  the  triune  God,  from  the  realm  of  dark- 
ness to  the  realm  of  light. 

My  third  proposition  on  the  relation  of  natural  religion  to 
Christianity  is,  that  the  one  is  the  uticonitcioua  prophecy  of  the 
other.  Ideas  crystallized  into  myths  typify  facts  of  Messianic 
revelation.  Ruling  tendencies  in  the  history  of  heathen  worship 
foreshadow  fundamental  elements  of  Christian  worship. 

Evety  great  religion  is  an  efFort  of  man,  moved  by  divine  in- 
breathing, to  effect  intimate  union  and  blissful  communion  with 
God.  This  effort,  as  seen  along  the  principal  lines  of  history,  has, 
as  Dr.  Domer  has  stated  it,^  two  leading  phases.  Either  religions 
life  endeavors  to  bring  God  into  man,  and  thus  bring  about  an 
incarnation,  or  endeavors  to  lift  man  up  into  God,  and  thus  apo- 
theosize humanity.  The  effort  is  futile.  The  original  divine- 
human  fellowship  is  not  revived.  Much  less  can  heathen  yearn- 
ing, or  heathen  thought,  or  heathen  endeavor,  or  heathen  asceti- 
cism, or  all  united,  attiun  to  the  ideal  divine  human  fellowship 
constituted  in  the  person  of  the  God-man,  the  blessings  of  which 
are  enj^oyed  by  the  members  of  his  kingdom.  This  failure  of 
heathen  efforts  is  keenly  felt  by  the  more  advanced  heathen  na- 
tions. Their  best  aspirations,  their  most  faithful  services,  do  no 
more  than  intensify  the  cravings  of  the  soul.  Of  the  experience 
of  the  Christian,  Domer  says :  "  Bei  jedem  Gang  zum  Brunnen 
Gottes  wird  der  Durst  gestillt,  jeder  Trunk  erweckt  den  Durst 
nach  vollerer  Aneignung."  If  we  use  this  imagery  to  describe 
the  experience  of  the  heathen,  we  shall  have  to  say,  each  draught 
from  the  fountain  of  the  gods  increases  their  burning  thint. 
)  Bom.  i.  19.  *  JDoelTint  9n  Oc  Ptnoa  of  Ckritl. 
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The  sense  of  disappointmeiit,  faint  in  some,  iu  others  profonad 
and  keen,  is  universally  prevalent.  Like  Plato  and  EpiotetuB, 
their  hearts  are  burdened  and  depressed. 

These  persistent  efforts  have  solemn  significance.  What  do 
they  mean  ?  What  do  they  declare  ?  The  only  answer  is,  that 
such  continuous  and  mighty  efforts  of  the  heathen  show  an  inner 
imperishable  demand  for  the  mystery  which  their  efforts  seek  iu 
vain  to  produce, — a  demand  for  onion  between  divine  life  and 
human  life.  An  undying  instinct,  fed  from  an  unseen  fonntain  in 
the  divine  soil  oC  humanity,  announces  man's  deepest  need  and 
his  chief  mission.  It  points  towards  the  central  fact  of  Messianic 
revelation,  the  fulfillment  of  pagan  aspirations  and  Jewish  prophe- 
cieB.  It  points  to  the  advent  of  the  incarnate  Son,  who  is  the 
ideal  union  of  God  and  man  perfectly  realized.  A  divine-hnman 
Mediator  is  as  precisely  adjusted  to  natural  religious  instincts  and 
to  the  intimations  of  mythology  aa  Jesus  of  Nazareth  answers  to 
the  historic  types  and  ceremonial  figures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Every  great  world-religion  also  has  a  definite  character  tela- 
tively  to  moral  evil.  It  is  an  effort  to  make  peace  between  heaven 
and  earth.  The  pagan  mind  has  definite  perceptions  of  divine 
displeasure,  and  some  sense  of  the  bitterness  of  self-condemnar 
tion,  —  two  aspects  of  a  contra-ideal  moral  condition,  a  condition 
begetting  continual  unrest.  Henee  the  animal  sacrifices  so  com- 
mon among  the  heathen  ;  hence,  also,  the  numerous  instances  of 
human  sacrifices.  A  strong  desire  to  kill  the  bodily  appetites  and 
cleanse  the  soul  from  stains  of  impurity  moves  men  to  invent  the 
most  puttf  ul  practices  of  asceticism.  Silver  and  gold  and  precious 
stones  are  freely  given  to  adorn  idol  temples.  No  pious  pagan 
approaches  the  altar  with  an  empty  hand.  Like  the  chosen  patri- 
archs of  old,  he  brings  an  offering  for  the  sin  of  his  soul. 

But  as  under  the  Jewish  dispensation  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
of  goats  could  not  take  away  sin,  so  in  heathendom  bloody  saoii- 
fioes  and  costly  offerings  do  not  "  purge  the  conscience  from  dead 
works."  The  sense  of  ill-desert  remains,  and  the  lon^ngs  of  the 
soul  after  peace  and  hope  renew  their  strength.  Says  Horaoe,  of 
the  victim  of  remorse :  "  Not  even  for  an  hour  can  you  bear  to  be 
alone,  nor  can  you  advantageously  apply  your  leisure  time,  but  you 
endeavor,  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer,  to  escape  from  yonrself,  now 
Tunly  seeking  to  banish  remorse  by  wine,  and  now  by  sleep ;  but 
the  gloomy  companion  presses  on  you,  and  pursues  you  as  you  fiy." 

This  universal  sense  of  wrong,  and  these  ineffectual  efforts  to 
establish  judicial  peaoe,  are  to  the  Christian  matters  of  instmctive 
stndy.     Ethnic  desires  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  gods  declare 
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the  judicUl  demands  of  our  apostate  race.  The  confused  sense  of 
gnilt  aunounces  the  need  of  an  atonement.  The  consoience  and 
the  reason  call  for  wiadom  other  than  the  wisdom  of  the  Greek. 
From  all  the  prominent  nations  of  the  world,  and  through  all 
i^es,  may  be  heard  a  voice  bearing  witness  to  the  necessity  of  the 
redemption  from  ain  and  death  which  the  Christ  has  aocomplished. 
The  tremendous  fact  that  die  Qod-man  offers  himself  on  the  cross 
a  sacrifice  for  sin  is  a  response  to  the  instincts,  and  satisfies  the 
agonizing  desires  of  natural  religions  life.  Every  blood-stained 
altar  of  the  Gentile  world  adumbrates  the  one  final  altar  erected 
on  Calvary.  Every  animal,  every  hnman  being,  slain  in  sacrifice, 
is  an  enigma  prophetic  of  the  one  sin-atoning  Victim. 

These  two  things,  first,  the  yearning  after  an  ideal  commuuioo 
between  God  and  man,  and,  second,  the  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
judicial  peace,  are  the  two  leading  features  ohantcterizing  the  un- 
oonscions  prophecies  of  paganism.  The  one  may  be  more  promi- 
nent in  one  cult  than  in  another,  bat  neither  is  alt<^ther  wanting 
in  any  great  system.  The  fulfillment  of  this  twofold  prophecy  in 
one  Person,  and  in  one  personal  history,  is  the  fundamental  and 
distinguishing  truth  of  the  mediatorship  of  our  Lord. 

If,  guided  by  the  light  of  Messianic  revelation,  we  compare  sub- 
ordinate features  of  world  religions  with  subordinate  facts  of  the 
Christian  religionj  we  shall  see  that  nearly  all  the  characteristic 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  anticipated  by  the  shadowy 
counterparts  of  paganism.  A  philosophical  construction  of  re- 
ligious and  ethical  phenomena  shows  that  Gentile,  no  less  than 
Jewish  history  calls  for  and  looks  forward  to  the  advent  of  Truth, 
the  divine-human  Truth,  which  Jesus  Christ  is  and  declares. 

The  strongest  evidence  (or  the  tmth  of  Christianity  is  Christi- 
anity itself,  its  unique  genius,  the  ideal  human  life  of  its  Founder, 
as  portrayed  by  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary transforming  spiritual  energy  which  distinguishes  its 
organization  and  its  history. 

Next  to  the  genins  of  Christianity,  the  evidence  above  all 
others  forcible  to  sound  thought  is  the  prophecy  and  the  prayer 
of  the  human  soul  embodied  in  the  mythology  and  worship  of 
world-religions.  The  singular  phenomena  of  the  abnormal  spirit- 
oal  life  of  heathendom  demonstrate  that  the  Bupematural  qaali- 
ties  of  the  religion  of  Christ  are  as  truly  rational  as  its  hnman 
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OUR  ETHICAL  RESOURCES. 

That  '*  oondact  ie  three  foarthg  of  life ;  "  that  character  is  the 
beet  legacy  that  w«  can  leave  our  boys  and  girls ;  that  righteona- 
ness  is  the  glory  of  a  nation  ;  that  virtue  is  the  test  of  religion, 
—  tbeae  are  propositions  which  receive  our  immediate  and  unani- 
mous assent. 

Such  are  our  theories.  What  ie  our  practice  ?  Tbroughoot 
the  hamleta  and  villages  and  towns  and  cities  of  this  enlightened 
Christian  land,  not  one  boy  in  ten  grows  up  without  sufFering  seri- 
ous injury  from  one  or  more  of  the  gross  forms  of  vice.  Not 
one  girl  in  ten  ia  brought  up  free  from  the  more  subtle,  but  no 
less  serious,  vices  of  idleness,  vanity,  selfishness,  and  insincerity. 
Not  one  family  in  ten  is  without  its  skeleton  in  the  closet,  placed 
there  directly  or  indirectly  by  open  or  secret  immorality.  There 
is  not  one  man  in  ten  into  whose  life  the  vices  of  himself  or  of 
others  have  not  brought  ruin  and  wretchedness  ;  not  one  woman 
in  ten  to  whom  either  her  own  fault  or  another's  has  not  brought 
tragedy  and  tears. 

These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  They  need  not  be.  The 
moral  life  is  a  hundred-fold  more  attractive  than  the  immoral,  if 
only  it  can  be  presented  at  the  right  time,  by  the  right  person, 
and  in  the  right  way.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  however,  these 
advantages  of  presentation  are  on  the  side  of  vice.  Virtue 
is  presented  on  Sunday  morning  in  ohuroh ;  vice  is  presented 
on  a  week-day  evening  on  the  street.  Virtue  is  presented  by  a 
stranger ;  vice  by  a  companion.  Virtue  is  presented  in  a  lecture 
or  sermon  or  lesson-leaf,  that  bids  us  *'  go."  Vice  is  presented  in 
an  example,  and  an  invitation  that  says  "  come."  Vice  ia  the 
weakest,  most  repulsive  thing  in  the  world.  Its  only  resources 
are  falsehoods  and  delusions.  These,  however,  it  works  for  all 
they  are  worth.  The  resources  of  virtue  are  infinite  and  inex- 
haustible. But  they  are  in  great  measure  undeveloped  and 
unused. 

Accordingly,  it  is  worth  while  for  us  to  call  to  mind  our  ethical 
resources,  and  to  see  what  forces  there  are  at  our  disposal  which 
we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  our  boys  and  girls  to  help  them  be- 
come the  strong-sonled  men  and  noble-hearted  women  we  would 
have  them  be. 

The  first  in  order  of  time  of  our  ethical  resources  is  discipline. 
Our  Puritan  Fathers  believed  in  this  resource  with  all  their  heart. 
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and  in  homo  and  school,  and  church  and  state,  they  worked  it 
with  all  their  might.  It  brought  forth,  if  not  the  sweetest  and 
most  symmetrical,  at  all  events  the  sturdiest  and  strongest  type 
of  men  and  women  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Undoubtedly  they 
overworked  this  resource ;  and  employed  it  out  of  proportion  to 
the  other  means  of  moral  improvement.  By  way  of  reaction 
there  is  a  tendency  to  abandon  this  resource  altogether.  The  rod 
and  the  ferule  are  giving  way  to  candy  and  the  deportment  card 
as  motives  to  do  right.  The  parent  is  becoming  the  playmate 
rather  than  the  governor  fif  the  child ;  the  teacher  is  becoming 
the  amuser  rather  than  the  master  of  the  scholar. 

This  change  is  iu  the  main  an  immense  improvement.  Still,  if 
carried  on  to  the  extent  of  omitting  the  element  of  discipline  alto- 
gether, it  is  a  serious  and  fatal  mistake. 

The  function  of  discipline  is  to  anticipate  and  avert  the  penal- 
ties of  nature.  It  is  moral  vaccination,  and  inflicts  a  mild  form 
of  evil  to  protect  the  child  gainst  a  greater  one.  Punishment  is 
the  truest  kindness  to  the  naughty  child.  It  should  always  be  ad- 
ministered as  an  unwelcome  but  merciful  necessity  ;  and  the  child 
should  be  made  to  see  that  the  parent  or  teacher  so  regards  it. 
Punishment  so  inflicted  will  always  win  the  child  to  you,  and,  in 
the  long  run,  increase  his  respect  and  love  for  you.  He  learos 
that  this  hostility  to  what  is  bad  in  him  is  only  the  negative  side 
of  your  love  for  what  is  good  in  him.  Punishment  inflicted  in 
any  other  spirit,  or  for  any  other  end,  is  brutal,  and  brutalizes 
both  punisber  and  puuished. 

Discipline  thus  rightly  administered  is  an  indispensable  factor 
in  a  child's  moral  development.  The  child  cannot  see  the  real 
reason  why  in  many  cases  he  should  do  right  rather  than  wrong. 
He  cannot  see  the  harm  of  leaving  his  face  unwashed,  and  shirk- 
ing the  work  that  he  is  set  to  do.  The  infinite  shame  and  sorrow 
that  slovenliness  and  shirking  would  bring,  if  allowed  to  become 
habits,  is  beyond  his  power  to  comprehend.  The  fact  that  these 
things  are  associated  every  time  with  immediate  bodily  or  men< 
tal  pains  and  privations  be  does  very  quickly  comprehend ;  and 
so,  long  before  he  could  appreciate  the  importance  of  neatness 
of  appearance  and  thoroughness  of  woi-k,  he  forms  the  habit  of 
keeping  his  face  clean  and  doing  his  work  well ;  and  these  virtues 
are  once  for  all  assured. 

Let  ns  by  all  means  avoid  the  brutal  and  revengeful  features 
that  have  done  so  much  to  discredit  punishment  in  the  eyes  of  the 
present  generation.     At  the  same  time  let  us  remember  that  to 
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spare  the  rod  in  some  form  or  other  is  to  spoil  tbe  child.  Let  ns 
remember  that  we  are  partners  in  every  wrong  word  and  deed  of  a 
child  coniinitted  to  our  chaise  which  we  suffer  to  go  without  se- 
vere rebuke  and  effective  punishment.  Let  us  be  to  him,  both  in 
appreciation  of  all  that  is  good  and  in  the  stemness  of  our  antago- 
nism to  everything  bad  in  him,  faithful  representatives  of  that 
inflexible  moral  order  of  the  world  which  be  will  bo  soon  have  to 
face. 

This  leads  us  to  our  second  ethical  resource,  which  is  personal 
influenoe.  Discipline  is  negative.  It  can  correct  faults ;  but 
it  cannot  inspire  enthusiasm  for  excellence.  The  negative  virtue, 
which  abstains  from  doing  wrong  for  fear  of  punishment,  or 
from  mere  force  of  habit,  is  an  unfruitful  and  uncertain  thing. 
As  the  author  of  ^'  £)cce  Homo  "  tells  us,  "  No  heart  is  pure  that 
is  not  passionate  ;  and  no  virtue  is  safe  that  is  not  enthusiastic." 
Real  passion  and  enthusiasm  for  virtue  can  only  come  through 
admiration  and  affection  for  a  person  in. whom  virtue  is  em- 
bodied. Such  a  personal  mediator  between  the  moral  order,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  child's  heart,  on  the  other,  every  parent  and 
teacher  is  called  to  be.  A  child  can  be  made  to  respect  law  and 
to  fear  penalty  by  force ;  but  that  passionate  devotion  to  ideal 
excellence  which  alone  insures  to  virtue  the  greatest  purity  and 
strength,  love  only  can  command.  "For  father's  sake;"  "to 
please  mother ; "  "  because  teacher  wishes  it ;  "  "  to  be  like  him 
whom  I  admire,"  —  these  motives  are  to  morality  what  "for 
Christ's  sake,"  and  "in  his  name"  are  to  religion.  The  attrac- 
tion of  a  personal  ideal,  high  above  us  in  attainment,  yet  close 
down  to  us  iu  sympathy  with  our  struggle,  —  this  is  the  dynamic 
which  breaks  asunder  the  strongest  bonds  of  vicious  tendency  aud 
habit,  and  lifts  the  soul  to  loftiest  heights  of  virtuous  endeavor. 

There  is  a  time  in  tbe  development  of  every  boy  when  the  mind 
is  as  sensitive  and  true  to  what  is  best  to  do  and  be  as  the  mag- 
netic needle  to  the  pole.  Secure  his  confidence  then ;  find  ont 
what  form  of  the  life  problem  he  is  wrestling  with  then  ;  show 
him  the  steps  that  he  must  take  to  win  the  ideal  of  manhood  that 
is  then  struggling  for  his  recognition ;  put  bis  feet  on  the  right 
track  then  ;  and  he  will  go  right  ever  after,  and  acknowledge  his 
lasting  obligation  to  your  f  nendship  and  advice. 

This  time  of  ripeness  and  mellowness  in  a  child  is  often  as  brief 
as  the  same  stage  in  a  pear.  Approach  him  too  early  with  moral 
counsel  and  his  heart  is  as  hard  as  a  stone.  Approach  him  after 
the  period  of  mellow  ripeness  has  passed,  and  you  find,  not  hard- 
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ness  and  indifference  any  more,  but  what  is  worse,  the  rot  of  con- 
ceit, and  affectation,  and  hypocrisy.  The  tact  and  disoemuient  to 
see  just  when  a  child  is  ripe  for  a  particnlar  line  of  moral  influ- 
ence is  the  fine  art  of  moral  education  and  influence. 

In  a  thorough  and  systematic  way,  the  parent,  pastor,  teacher, 
and  friend  of  a  boy  must  study  his  temperament,  tastes,  heredity, 
home  environment,  aptitudes,  interests,  and  enthusiasms.  He 
must  know  that  some  lines  of  approach  are  hopeless  before  he 
blunders  into  trying  them,  and  so  loses  all  opportunity  of  ap- 
proach forever.  He  must  learn  the  art  of  helping  the  boy  to  gain 
some  object  which  the  boy  himself  already  values,  before  trying 
to  induce  him  to  pursue  new  objects  whose  attraction  he  has  not 
yet  felt.  You  must  first  saffer  the  child  to  lead  you  in  paths  of 
his  own  choosing  if  you  will  have  him  follow  you  in  paths  which 
you  commend.  The  man  who  will  help  boys  to  become  men  must 
become  in  sympathy  a  boy. 

This  power  of  personal  influence  through  sympathy  was  as 
conspicuously  absent  as  the  use  of  discipline  was  present,  in  the 
Puritan  regime.  An  incident  which  happened  in  a  Puritan 
household  fifty  years  ago  is  typical  of  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
Puritan.  A  boy  was  puzzling  himself  to  no  purpose  over  a  lesson 
in  the  catechism,  with  its  accompanying  proof-texts.  At  length 
he  ventured  to  look  up  and  say,  "  Father,  what  does  this  text 
mean  ?  "  "  Hold  your  gabble,  and  study  your  Bible,"  was  the 
stem  and  sharp  reply.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  father  never 
had  the  confidence  of  his  child,  and  in  after  life  was  powerless  to 
impress  upon  him  a  devotion  to  his  own  severe  ideals  ?  The  power 
to  come  near  to  a  child  ;  to  see  life  as  he  sees  it ;  to  feel  things 
as  he  feels  them ;  to  share  his  hopes  and  fears  and  joys  and  pains ; 
and  so  to  impart  along  the  unresisting  lines  of  unconscious  sym- 
pathy our  principles  and  our  ideals,  —  this  is  the  second  ethical 
resource,  for  the  wise  and  faithful  use  of  which  every  parent, 
pastor,  and  teacher  is  responsible. 

The  third  ethical  resource  is  institutions.  First  among  these 
stand  the  family.  The  regularly  ordered  life  ;  the  subordination 
of  the  individual  to  the  whole  ;  the  necessity  of  having  goods  and 
interests  in  common,  are  all  most  powerful  object-lessons  in  im- 
selfishneas,  and  duty,  and  consideration  for  others.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  boy  or  girl  brought  up  in  a  boarding-house,  or  a 
great  "  establishment,"  where  there  is  little  work  for  the  child  to 
do,  and  that  little  is  done  for  him,  to  be  thoroughly  unselfish  and 
considerate.     The  muntenance  of  the  family  in  its  simplicity  and 
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permanence  and  purity  is  the  greatest  saf^oard  of  sonnd  morals. 
The  breaking  up  of  the  home  is  tlie  breaking  down  of  character. 
The  divorce  of  parents  is  the  destruction  of  children.  The  ^gre- 
gation  of  immense  numbers  in  large  cities  mast  inevitably  mean 
the  increase  of  vice,  so  long  as  sach  a^tegation  makes  home  life 
impossible  or  unattractive.  The  home  is  the  natural  nursery  of 
virtue.  The  most  that  other  institutions  can  do  is  to  continue 
and  supplement  the  work  there  begun. 

The  next  institution  is  the  school.  Here,  too,  there  are  duti^ 
to  be  done,  rights  to  be  respected,  common  interests  to  be  pur- 
sued. Apart  from  any  direct  moral  instruction  the  school  can 
do  a  great  deal  to  form  the  characters  of  its  pupils. 

By  enforcing  promptness,  system,  and  order,  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  school,  the  teacher  can  impress  these  virtues 
upon  the  pupil's  mind  and  will.  By  insisting  that  each  scholar 
shall  do  his  very  best  in  everything  he  undertakes ;  by  refusing 
to  accept  slovenly,  half-way,  inaccurate  work,  the  teacher  can  en- 
force habits  of  neatness  and  thoroughness.  By  awakening  a  re- 
gard for  Che  good  order  and  good  name  of  the  scliool,  and  giving 
some  measure  of  responsibility  for  these  things  into  the  student's 
bands,  the  teacher  may  do  much  to  cultivate  the  sense  of  loyalty, 
which  is  the  cardinal  social  virtue. 

The  commnnity  and  the  state  are  institutions  whieh  mightily 
affect  the  morality  of  their  citizens. 

First,  the  laws  enacted  by  the  state,  and  enforced  by  its  penal- 
ties, are  a  great  moral  power.  If  a  thing  is  wrong,  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  it  pronounced  such  and  punished  as  such  by  the 
state.  The  state,  as  an  ethical  teacher,  is  often  clumsy,  and  blun- 
dering, and  ineffectual,  and  undiscriminating ;  but  law  does  rough 
work  in  its  rough  way,  and  so  prepares  the  soil  for  letter  influ- 
ences to  follow. 

Compulsory  obedience  to  law,  however,  is  the  lowest  form  in 
which  the  state  exerts  its  ethical  influence.  The  second  and 
higher  form  of  its  ethical  influence  lies  in  the  opportunity  it 
affords  for  unselfish  devotion  to  the  common  good.  That  moral- 
ity is  a  poor,  sickly,  shriveled,  almost  contemptible  thing,  which  is 
content  with  simply  keeping  its  own  soul  spoUess,  and  abstaining 
from  positive  acts  of  moral  turpitude. 

It  is  the  very  essence  of  morality  to  rise  above  the  petty  inter- 
ests of  the  merely  individual  life,  and  live  for  larger  objects  and 
comprehensive  aims.  Now  the  state  is  the  organized  embodiment 
of  the  common  good ;  and  in  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public  wel- 
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faT6  there  is  presented  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  this  higher 
straia  of  virtue.  To  defend  the  common  interest  and  the  pnb- 
lio  good  against  the  attacks  of  foreign  foes  or  interested  classea 
here  at  home  ;  to  proclaim  the  truth  when  error  is  popular  and 
prevalent;  to  take  office  when  it  costs  time  and  money,  and 
brings  ia  return  only  antagonism  and  anxiety,  —  this  is  a  form 
of  moral  training  which  it  is  not  well  for  any  citizen  of  a  re- 
public to  be  without.  It  is  the  best  field  for  the  cultivation  of 
courage,  and  independence,  and  disinterestedness  that  the  con- 
ditions of  modern  life  afford.  To  shirk  these  obligations  ia  no- 
thing less  than  treason.  The  man  who  lets  politics  alone  in  the 
conditions  of  to-day  is  the  man  who  would  drop  his  gun  and  run 
from  the  field  of  battle  if  he  were  living  in  a  military,  rather 
than  an  industrial  age.  Heroism  the  world  over  is  nothing  but 
the  willing  acceptance  of  difficulty  and  danger  for  unselfish  ends. 
The  pretense  that  the  particular  kind  of  difficulty  which  our  age 
presents  does  not  suit  our  taste  and  sensibility  is  a  very  shallow 
excuse  for  shirking  it.  If  a  man  will  neglect  his  political  duties, 
let  him  not  say  that  politico  is  too  low  for  him,  or  that  he  is  too 
good  for  that. .  Let  him  say  outright  that  he  ia  lazy,  and  cow- 
ardly, and  supremely  sel&sh.  Then  we  can  respect  hia  truthful- 
ness, if  nothing  else. 

These  are  the  three  great  institutions  which  make  for  morality: 
the  family,  the  school,  and  the  state.  To  them  we  owe  more  than 
all  other  ^encies  combined. 

The  fourth  ethical  resource  is  literature,  science,  and  art.  Vice 
always  takes  the  form  of  a  one-sided  development;  giving  to  a 
single  appetite  or  passion  an  exaggerated  importance  and  an  un- 
due indulgence.  Hence,  whatever  promotes  the  broadening  and 
lialanoe  of  the  whole  nature,  to  that  extent  promotes  morality. 
Besides  giving  a  career  for  interest  and  action,  and  thus  withdraw- 
ing from  vice  large  portions  of  one's  strength  and  energy,  litera- 
ture and  art  present  in  the  most  attractive  and  effective  way 
moral  lessons  and  moral  ideas. 

A  public  library  is  a  powerful  centre  of  moral  influence  in  a 
town  or  city.  We  are  formed  by  the  ideals  we  hold  before  our 
minds.  Books  are  stereotyped  ideals  of  conduct  and  character. 
There  are  possibilities  in  the  public  library  which  we  have  not  be- 
gan to  develop.  The  librarian  of  the  future  will  not  be  merely  a 
custodian  and  diatributer  of  hooka.  The  librarian  muat  be  the  in- 
terpreter and  introducer  of  books.  He  must  be  the  confidential 
friend  and  intellectual  guardian  of  the  reading  publio.     He  mast 
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find  out  the  reader's  line  of  inteUectnal  interest,  and  lead  liim  ou 
from  one  height  to  another  of  intellectual  taste  and  appretuation 
just  as  fast  aa  he  is  able  to  advance.  In  our  colleges  this  is  an- 
deretood  to  be  the  librarian's  chief  business.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  public  librarian  will  be  called  upon  to  exercise 
this  function  everywhere.  Already  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  And  in 
a  few  other  cities,  one  can  see  how  a  librarian,  possessing  this 
power  of  intellectual  stimulus  and  leadership,  has  impressed  him- 
self on  the  intellectual  and  moral  standards  of  a  whole  community. 
Where  it  is  not  possible  to  employ  a  librarian  competent  to  do 
this  work,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  the  citizens  themselves. 
In  Brunswick  we  have  a  course  of  informal  talks,  or  lectures,  in 
which  half  a  dozen  citizens  take  up  lines  of  reading  and  study 
in  which  they  are  interested ;  show  tlie  riches  of  the  library  in 
that  line ;  and  point  out  what  are  the  best  books,  and  in  what 
way  and  in  what  order  they  can  best  be  read. 

In  like  manner  an  enthusiasm  for  music  and  painting,  if  it  be 
real  and  genuine,  can  do  much  to  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  a 
community,  simply  by  the  expulsive  power  which  good  things 
have  to  drive  out  base  things.  Literature  and  science  and  art 
are  not  in  themselves  morality ;  but  they  are  powerful  aids  to  that 
elevation  of  mind,  that  purity  of  heart,  and  that  discipline  of 
will  without  which  morality  cannot  maintain  a  lasting  hold  upon 
the  soul  of  man. 

The  fifth  resource  of  ethical  development  is  philosophy.  There 
is  nothing  so  fascinating  to  young  persons  as  thinking  and  talking 
about  what  is  the  wisest  and  best  thing  for  them  to  do.  Now 
this  is  philosophy  in  its  very  essence.  Go  to  a  boy  or  girl  with  a 
ready-made  scheme  of  the  universe  and  try  to  impose  that  upon 
him,  either  by  authority  or  argument,  and  he  will  instantly  bristle 
with  as  many  objections  as  a  porcupine  has  quills.  But  that  is 
not  philosophy.      That   is  dogmatism. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give  young  people  cut  and  dried  speci- 
mens and  verbal  descriptions  of  duty  and  virtue.  You  must  start 
with  the  concrete  facts  of  every-day  experience ;  arouse  an  interest 
in  the  practical  problems  which  these  objects  present ;  point  out 
the  duty  and  the  temptation  to  which  these  objects  give  rise ; 
show  them  the  reasonableness  of  virtue  and  the  absurdity  of  vice  ; 
and  make  plain  the  certain  rewards  that  accompany  the  one  and 
the  swift  and  sure  penalty  that  follows  the  other. 

Now  this  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  if  only  you  have  a 
good  outline  and  clear  ideas  in  your  own  mind.     The  general  out- 
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line  drawn  by  Aristotle  is  as  good  as  any  ;  and  when  you  once  get 
hold  of  it,  it  works  itself.  His  outline,  with  a  little  adaptation  to 
modern  ways  of  thinking,  is  substantially  as  follows :  — 

We  are  surrounded  by  objects,  such  as  food,  drink,  clothes, 
houses,  money,  time,  space,  danger,  animals,  men,  friends,  family, 
society,  and  the  state.  Each  object  may  be  used  so  as  to  promote 
our  permanent  and  harmonious  well-being  ;  or  it  may  be  so  used 
as  to  gratify  a  partial  and  fleeting  aspect  of  ourselves.  The  for- 
mer use  of  an  object  Is  our  duty  with  reference  to  it;  the  latter 
use  of  an  object  is  the  temptation  which  it  brings.  Thus  every 
object  begets  its  duty  and  its  temptation.  The  habit  of  doing 
one's  duty  and  making  objects  contribute  their  part  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  permanent  and  total  self  is  virtue. 

Virtue  is  thus  based  on  natural  objects,  and  consists  in  so  using 
the  raw  material  of  nature  as  to  make  it  tributary  to  the  highest 
self-development.  Just  so  much  use  of  a  given  object  as  best 
promotes  the  complete  and  liarmonious  life  of  the  man  is  the  vir- 
tue with  reference  to  that  object. 

Now  it  is  possible  to  miss  this  mark  of  making  the  given  object 
best  promote  our  total  well-being  in  either  of  two  ways  ;  by  excess, 
or  by  defect.  We  may  make  too  much  of  a  given  object ;  and 
thus  develop  one  side  of  our  nature  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest, 
and  to  the  injury  of  the  total  man.  Or  we  may  make  too  little 
of  a  given  object,  and  thus  dwarf  one  side  of  our  nature  to  the 
injury  of  the  whole  man.  Vice  in  each  ease  is  essentially  the 
missing  of  the  mark  of  a  rounded  development  of  the  total  man. 
The  fact  that  this  mark  may  be  missed  on  either  side  divides 
vices  into  two  great  classes :  vices  of  defect,  and  vices  of  excess. 

Since  virtue  is  the  using  natural  and  spiritual  objects  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  contribute  their  part  to  the  fullest  self- 
development,  it  follows  that  virtue  cannot  fail  to  bring  with  it  its 
own  reward.  A  virtuous  life  is  a  life  in  which  each  natural  object 
is  so  used,  and  each  faculty  of  our  nature  so  developed,  that  there 
is  the  greatest  efficiency  of  each  faculty  of  our  nature  which  is 
consistent  with  a  like  maximum  of  efficiency  in  every  other.  The 
desirableness  of  such  a  life  is  as  self-evident  as  is  the  desirableness 
of  power,  harmony,  or  life  itself.  Vice,  on  the  contrary,  brings 
with  it  obstruction,  interference,  discord,  strife,  inefficiency,  death ; 
and  is  its  own  penalty. 

Furthermore,  each  virtue  brings  its  reward  in  terms  of  the 
object  with  which  the  virtue  has  to  do,  and  each  vice  the  same. 
Virtue  in  a  given  line  insures  its  appropriate  reward,  but  only 
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in  indirect  ways  does  it  ioauie  rewards  in  other  lines.  Industry 
brings  wealth,  but  not  of  necessity  affection ;  and  fidelity  to 
friends  brings  affection,  but  not  of  necessity  wealth.  Drunken- 
ness brings  disease,  but  not  necessarily  hard-heartedness  ;  while 
cruelty  brings  hard-heartedness,  but  not  disease. 

The  sixth  and  last  ethical  resource  of  which  I  shall  speak  is 
religion.  Beligion  is  the  perfect  circle  of  which  the  moral  vir- 
tues are  the  constituent  area.  Religion  gathers  up  the  fragments 
of  life  into  their  unity,  and  presents  all  duties  as  the  applications 
of  the  one  all-incluaive  will  of  God-  Eeligion  teaches  man  to  act 
in  the  consciousness  that  there  is  an  all-seeing  eye,  too  pure  to 
behold  iniquity,  at  all  times  reading  our  thoughts,  discerning  our 
motives,  judging  our  deeds,  and  meting  out  to  us  our  exact  des- 
erts. Just  because  religion  does  penetrate  bo  deep  into  the  heart 
of  man,  it  finds  room  for  penitence  and  forgiveness.  Human 
society,  and  ethics,  which  is  its  representative,  cannot  go  behind 
the  returns  as  they  are  declared  in  deeds.  God,  who  sees  the 
heart,  and  religion,  which  is  bis  representative,  takes  the  will,  if 
it  be  real  and  genuine,  for  the  deed,  at  each  moment  of  our  lives. 
Spite  of  our  falls,  if  we  maintain  toward  Him  an  attitude  of  peni- 
tence and  trnst,  we  have  the  perpetual  assurance  of  his  forgive- 
ness and  his  favor. 

Thus  religion,  while  it  declares  with  all  the  strictness  and  se- 
verity of  ethics  the  immutability  and  majesty  of  moral  law,  still 
appeals  to  faith  and  hope  and  love  with  the  power  of  a  gracious 
personality,  as  mere  ethics  can  never  do-  Religion  clothes  the 
details  of  every-day  life  with  infinite  and  eternal  significance,  and 
at  the  same  time  reaches  out  to  us  a  helping  hand,  aiid  throws 
around  us  an  arm  of  sympathy  in  the  time  of  our  deepest  need 
and  guilt  Religion  is  more  than  law  and  reason ;  it  is  life  and 
love. 

Hence  our  interest  in  morality  alone,  if  nothing  else,  should 
prompt  us  to  cultivate  religion  in  our  own  lives,  and  to  promote  it 
in  the  lives  of  others.  It  forbids  all  attempt  to  tear  down  our 
neighbor's  religious  faith,  even  though  his  faith  be  very  different 
from  our  own.  For  moral  purposes,  the  faith  in  which  a  man  has 
been  brought  up,  supported  aa  it  is  by  the  strongest  and  tendereat 
ties  of  early  association,  is  the  most  valuable  faith  a  man  can 
bold.  A  faith  to  which  a  man  is  converted  late  in  life,  by  intel- 
lectual arguments,  will  hardly  acquire  that  grip  upon  his  con- 
science, and  control  over  his  habitual  ways  of  thinking  and  acting, 
which  belongs  to  die  faith  he  drank  in  with  his  mother's  milk,  and 
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whose  traditions  he  received  from  her  lips.  Changes  of  religious 
faith  are  frequently  a  necessity ;  and  we  have  a  right  as  well  as 
a  duty  to  set  forth  the  attractions  of  our  own  form  of  religiouB 
faith.  Outright  assaults  upon  other  forma  of  faith,  which  are 
sincerely  and  devoutly  held  by  our  fellow-citizens  and  neighbors, 
can  accompliiih  little  good  to  religion,  and  are  a  serious  injury 
to  morality.  Both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  both  orthodox  and 
liberal  forms  of  religious  faith  are  contributing  volumee  of  ethi- 
cal influence  to  the  community  to-day  which  wa  oould  ill  afford 
to  be  without.     Let  us  be  thankful  for  it  all. 

Such  are  our  ethical  resources :  the  constraint  of  discipline ;  the 
encour^;ement  of  personal  sympathy ;  the  moulding  influence  of 
institutions ;  the  attraction  of  literary  and  esthetic  ideals ;  the 
insight  of  philosophy  ;  and  the  reverence  of  religion.  These  re- 
sources, if  faithfully  developed  and  wisely  applied,  are  ample  to 
insure  uprigbtneas  and  integrity.  It  is  because  they  are  suffered 
to  lie  andeveloped  and  unapplied  that  vice  worhs  such  havoc  in 
the  midst  of  us,  claims  such  uumbers  of  our  sons  and  daughtere 
(or  its  prey.  Bring  to  bear  in  all  their  united  strength  these  ethi- 
cal resources  on  the  sensitive  consciences  of  our  boys  and  giils, 
and  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  fail  to  respond,  or  will  go  far  astray. 

The  difficult,  of  course^  is  in  the  wise  and  timely  presentation. 
That  is  the  duty  which,  as  parents  and  teachers,  as  citizens  and 
Christians,  rests  oiv  ns  all.  If  this  inventory  of  our  resources 
shall  help  to  make  us  mora  diligent  in  this  business,  mora  on  the 
watch  for  opportunity,  more  grateful  to  the  Author  of  our  moral 
nature,  and  more  hopeful  for  our  fellow-men,  it  will  have  done 
its  work. 

WUliam  De  Witt  Hyde. 

BauirawKx,  Haimii. 


THE    DUTY    OF    SCIENTIFIC    THEOLOGY    TO    THE 
CHURCH  OF  TO-DAY. 

A    POPULAR    LECTUEE,  BY    PKOFEBBOK    OTTO    PFLJaDERKK,  UNI- 
TER8IT7   OF  BEBLIN. 

[TmieUted  by  permissioD.] 

The   atr^ned  relation  which  at   present   exists  between   the 

Church  and  Scienti6c  Theology,  and  which  is  frequently  made 

manifest  in  pastoral  conferences  and  ecclesiastical  gatherings  by 
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votes  of  distrast  ^^nst  academical  teacbera  of  theology,  is  un- 
questioQably  an  abnormal  state  of  afFaire,  and  one  for  each  equally 
uofortuoate  and  fatal.  The  students'  confidence  in  the  theological 
professors  becomes  disturbed,  and  the  consequences  are  far-reach- 
ing ;  then,  too,  the  Church,  in  declaring  that  she  holds  Scientific 
Theoli^y  under  suspicion,  thereby  severs  the  bond  which  unites 
her  to  the  thought  of  the  time,  aud  condemns  herself  to  an  isola- 
tion which  is  destructive  of  her  highest  spiritual  life.  If  we  ask 
fur  the  ground  of  this  unhappy  condition  of  affairs,  we  shall  he 
obliged  to  seek  for  it,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  imperfect  under- 
standing of  the  historical  right  of  Scientific  Theology,  and  of  the 
duty  of  this  theology  under  the  present  circumstances. 


The  right  of  Scientific  Theolc^  in  the  Protestant  Church  stands 
or  falls  with  the  right  of  Protestautism  itself.  It  is  the  legitimate 
heir  of  the  Keformation,  the  protector  of  those  principles  peculiar 
to  Protestantism,  aud  the  leader  in  the  work,  begun  by  the  Re- 
formers, but  by  no  means  finished,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of 
purifying  the  Church  from  the  darkness  aod  disfigurement  of  its 
faith  and  life. 

The  Reformation,  it  is  true,  did  not  spring  out  of  scientific 
theology ;  it  did  not  have  its  ori^n  in  the  questionings  of  the 
intellect,  but  in  the  needs  of  the  conscience  and  in  its  longing 
after  reconciliation  with  God  and  freedom  from  sin  and  guilt. 
Because  Luther  recognized  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  power 
of  God  which  is  able  to  meet  this  need,  —  which  is  able  to  comfort 
and  restore  the  conscience  and  reuew  the  life,  —  he  made  indi- 
vidual faith  in  this  well-proven  power  of  God  in  the  gospel  the 
centre  of  his  Christianity ;  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone  thus  came  to  be  the  core  of  his  teaching.  In  the  conscience, 
also,  that  inner  bond  between  God  and  man,  Luther  discovered  the 
touchstone  by  which  religious  truth  is  to  be  tested,  by  which  its 
genuineness,  its  divine  origin  and  its  divine  power,  may  he  proven. 
He  rested  the  pivot  of  his  faith  upon  the  religious  truth  of  this 
doctrine  because  his  conscience  had  experienced  its  healing  power  ; 
and  he  thereby  restored  religion  and  morsiity  to  their  true  rela- 
tionship to  each  other,  which  for  e-ach  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Religion  was  no  longer,  as  in  Catholicism,  in  the  far-away  world 
of  ecclesiastical  mysteries  and  incomprehensible  dogmas,  but  it 
became  a  practical  affur,  an  inner  life-experience  of  the  moral 
man  and  of  his  conscience. 
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The  etbical  man  is  at  the  same  time  the  thinking  man ;  the 
experiences  of  the  conscience,  conditioned  as  tfaey  are  by  the 
tboaghta  which  have  gone  before,  lay  down  in  turn  laws  and  limita 
for  the  thinking  of  the  future.  The  experience  which  Luther  had 
had  in  bis  own  conscience  of  the  powerlessness,  on  the  one  side, 
of  ecclesiastical  forms  and  ordinances,  and  of  the  powerfulness, 
on  the  other  side,  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  as  given  to  us  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  made  bis  thought  free  from  its  previous  bondi^ 
to  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  gave  him  the  impulse  to  a  free 
testing  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  Whatever  did  not  correspond 
to  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Scriptures,  be  set  aside  as  human 
error,  although  it  might  have  the  greatest  apparent  autbortty ; 
and,  indeed,  upon  the  Biblical  writings  themselves  he  applied  his 
test,  in  BO  far  as  to  distinguish  between  more  and  less  valuable 
testimony,  and  he  accepted  only  that  as  Apostolic  which  breathed 
the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

Although  Ludter  did  not  start  out  under  the  impulse  of  scien- 
tific criticism,  yet  he  was  gradually  led,  through  the  natural  oon- 
sequenoe  of  his  religious  and  moral  experience,  to  make  nse  of 
seientiSo  criticism,  in  order  to  establish  for  the  thinking  mind 
the  fnndamental  right  to  test  that  which  has  been  given  it,  and 
to  carry  on  independent  investigation.  The  right  of  scientific 
criticism,  without  which  the  Church  of  the  Reformation  could 
never  have  arisen,  should  not  be  questioned  within  that  Church 
itself. 

The  consequences  of  her  principles,  however,  were  not  realized 
by  the  Reformation.  The  Church  remained  standing  half  within 
Catholicism,  or  fell  back  again  into  it,  for  reasons  which  lay  partly 
in  tlie  outward  condition  of  affairs  and  partly  in  tJie  want  of 
clearness  on  the  part  of  the  Reformers  themselves  as  to  the  natural 
trend  of  their  new  thoughts. 

Men  rightly  placed  the  pure  Word  of  God  in  the  Scriptures 
over  against  the  human  word  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  ;  but  then 
they  overiooked,  in  the  heat  of  the  contest  against  Catholics  and 
fanatics,  this  fact,  that  the  Word  of  God  is  not  entirely  synony- 
mous with  all  the  words  of  the  Bible,  which  itself  was  written  by 
men.  They  confounded  the  historical  testimonyfor  divine  Revela- 
tion with  that  Sevelation,  and  the  human  and  ever  imperfect  ex- 
pression of  divine  truth  with  the  pure  and  absolute  divine  truth  ; 
and  thus  they  came  to  a  deification  of  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
which  accorded  rather  with  the  legalistic  spirit  of  Judaism  than 
with  the  free  spirit  of  the  gospel.     Thus  was  the  free  researoh  of 
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the  reli^oua  spirit  sgain  put  in  bondage  to  an  outward  authority, 
which  often  became  quite  as  stringent  as  that  of  the  traditions  of 
the  old  Charch.  It  was  accordingly  not  possible  to  arrive  at  an 
unprejudiced  understanding  of  the  Biblical  Writers,  or  to  compre- 
hend the  unfolding  procens  of  the  Biblical  Religion.  Hence  it 
oame  to  pass  that  men  read  into  the  Scriptures  a  great  deal  of 
ecclesiastical  teaching  foreign  to  them  ;  they  did  not  come  to  an 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures  in  themselves,  but  looked  at 
them  through  the  spectacles  of  ecclesiasticid  dogma.  And  espe- 
mally  those  dogmas  which  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Justification  (such  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Creation 
of  the  world  in  six  days,  of  Angels  and  Evil  Spirits,  of  the  Fall 
and  Original  Sin,  of  the  Two  Natures  of  Christ,  of  Substitutional 
Saorifloe  and  Predestination)  were  taken,  in  part,  without  modifl- 
oatioD  over  into  the  Protestant  Church,  and,  in  part,  they  were 
farther  developed  in  the  direction  of  the  old  Church  doctrines  and 
the  teaching  of  the  Scholastics ;  so  that  the  incomprehensibility  of 
these  dogmas  was  made  still  greater.  Then,  again,  in  regard  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  although  these  were  reduced  to 
two,  the  magical  representation  of  their  efficacy  was  not  wholly 
set  aside,  notwithstanding  this  harmonized  so  little  with  the  fnnda- 
mental  thought  of  "  Justification  by  Faith."  In  addition  to  all 
this,  ^e  freedom  of  the  conscience,  which  Luther  had  emphasized 
BO  strongly  as  gainst  the  priestly  domination  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  was,  in  practice,  again  restricted  within  the  Protestant 
Church  ;  and,  indeed,  almost  denied  under  the  stringent  doctrinal 
discipline  which  the  dogmatic  formulas  of  the  new  Church  im- 
posed upon  the  faith  of  its  members,  just  as  the  Catholic  Chnrch 
had  hitherto  done.  And,  finally,  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  fanatical  hatred  whic^  existed  among  the  various  Protestant 
churches  and  between  the  various  theolt^ical  parties  and  cliques, 
we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  that  chief  virtue,  love, 
which  Paul  placed  above  faith,  was  rarely  exercised  among  those 
who  were  so  sure  that  they  were  the  true  followers  of  the  Christ. 

We  spoke  in  the  beginning  of  the  great,  new  prioclple  of  the 
Reformation  ;  of  the  close  union  and  interdependence  of  religion 
and  morality  which  tends  to  intensify  and  spiritualize  religion ; 
but  it  must  now  be  confessed  that  this  principle  was  so  imperfectly 
carried  oat  that  one  could  say  that  jt  is  a  question  left  tor  the 
future  to  really  take  this  principle  and  apply  it  to  the  Churches' 
life  and  thought.  Inasmuch  as  the  Protestant  Church  and  Pro- 
testaat  theology  only  partially  realized  their  central  principle  in 
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the  beginoiDg,  it  is  necessary  tliat  we  should  carry  forward  their 
work  and  find  new  asearanoes  of  its  truth  and  power. 

Such  iDward  assurance  and  cleansing  power  began  to  maoifeat 
itself  toward  the  end  of  the  serenteenth  century,  at  the  time  of 
the  highest  triumph  of  orthodoxy.  The  Spener  Pietism,  in  the 
midst  of  the  quarrels  of  the  theologians  over  *'  pure  doctrine/' 
became  deeply  impressed  with  the  much  neglected  moral  side  of 
Christianity,  and  again  restored  the  heart  in  matters  of  faith  to 
its  rightful  supremacy  over  reason.  It  was  like  the  quickening 
breath  of  spring,  sweeping  orer  the  desolate  and  unfruitful  fields 
of  orthodox  eccleaiasticism,  and  heralding  a  new  life.  True,  it 
was  warmth,  rather  than  light,  which  this  pietism  brought ;  its 
tender  heart-life  shrank  from  clear  and  concise  thinking,  and  it 
became,  not  indeed  fruitless,  but  inconsequential  for  Protestant 
theology. 

The  opposite  error  was  made  by  the  "  Anfklaerung"  (the 
Rational,  Free-thinking  Age),  which  soon  succeeded  pietbm,  and 
was  at  first  in  dose  alliance  with  the  latter ;  for  it  completely 
andermined  and  destroyed  the  crumbling  foundations  of  the  or- 
thodox theology.  The  historical  right  of  the  well-meaning  "  Anf- 
klaerung "  cannot  be  denied  in  the  progress  and  development  of 
tbeology.  As  in  pietism  the  conscientious  earnestness  of  the  Bef- 
orniation  was  i^in  awakened,  so  in  the  "  Aufklaemng  "  there 
was  an  earnest  striving  of  the  thinking  mind  to  know  the  truth ; 
and  the  right  of  individnal  investigation  and  judgment,  as  iu  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation,  was  clearly  asserted,  although  the 
right  was  again  soon  suppressed.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the 
**  Aufklaemng  "  was  guided  by  the  one-sided  interest  of  the  un~ 
derstandiog,  and  accordingly  failed  to  rec<^nize  the  reality  and 
rights  of  faith,  and  the  needs  of  pious  hearts.  But  one  should 
not  forget  that  the  theologians  of  the  "  Aufklaemng  "  shared  this 
error  with  the  orthodox  party,  to  whom  religion  was  the  sum  total 
of  their  dogmas,  the  product  of  their  strife  over  correct  dogmatic 
statement.  The  '*  Anfklaerung,"  moreover,  was  also  superior  to 
orthodoxy  in  this,  that  it  had  fat  more  appreciation  of  the  prac- 
tical side  of  religion,  of  the  inward  impnlse  therein  toward  the 
general  welfare.  But  its  ethical  ideal  was  as  little  pure  as  its 
religious  insight  was  deep ;  neither  scarcely  rose  above  the  level 
of  a  narrow-minded  doctrine  of  "  Happiness,"  which  satisfied 
neither  the  demands  of  the  conscience  nor  the  dwms  of  the  in- 
tellect. 

Snch  an  age  had  need  of  a  new  master  in  Christ,  who,  throng 
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the  earnestness  of  the  moral  law,  shonld  lead  it  to  a  deeper  self- 
oonsciousness,  and  thereby  to  a  deeper  consciousness  of  Christian 
tmtb.  And  suoh  a  Moses  and  Elias  appeared  in  Kant.  He 
called  back  the  generation,  given  over  to  an  emotional  philosophy, 
again  to  self-con sciouttness,  and  taught  the  utilitariane,  who  made 
the  valae  of  virbue  to  depend  upon  its  utility,  the  holiness  of 
duty,  and  its  absolute  claims  upon  them.  Virtue  he  dedared  to 
be  independent  of  mere  inclination  ;  but,  although  it  commaude 
our  obedience,  it  gives  us  the  inward  assnrance  of  its  own  worth, 
and  makes  us  citizens  of  a  higher,  supersensible  world.  Truly 
was  it  a  hard  lesson,  but  it  worked  like  a  Chnlybean  bath  upon 
the  slumbering  oonaoiences  of  men.  There  went  a  cold  draught 
through  this  morality  of  the  "  categorical  imperative,"  and  this 
religion  "  within  the  limits  of  pure  reason,"  but  it  was  the  oool 
morning  breeee,  which  betokened  a  sunnier  day. 

In  bringing  this  new  day  into  the  spiritual  life  of  our  people, 
various  causes  were  conspiring.  Since  Rousseau  had  appeared  as 
the  champion  of  the  heart  and  its  natural  feelings  as  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  understanding  and  the  false  cultnre  of  the  times, 
there  had  been  an  echo  of  this  unaccustomed  tone  in  the  souls  of 
the  best  men  of  the  day.  Men  like  Herder,  Goethe,  Jacobi,  Ha- 
mann,  Lavater,  Xovalis,  and  Schleiermacher  lifted  up  a  protest 
against  cold  intelleotualism,  and  demanded  for  the  heart  and  the 
imagination  the  right  of  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  feelings,  de- 
sires, and  aspirations.  Above  the  narrow  conceptions  and  paltry 
utility  of  the  "  Aufklaerung,"  men's  souls  were  lifted  to  ideas 
and  ideals  of  eternal  worth,  although  these  were  yet  hazy  in  form. 
Thus  was  Romanticism  bom  out  of  the  tempest  and  distress  of 
these  beaven-storming  geniuses,  —  Romanticism,  the  apotheosis 
of  the  feeling  heart  and  the  over-wrought  im^nation.  In  their 
disregard  of  tbe  understanding,  in  their  proud  contempt  of  their 
own  times,  and  in  their  return  to  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Romanti- 
cists created  much  confusion,  and  yet  wrought  much  good.  It  was 
like  a  thunder-storm  in  spring,  which  destroys  the  well-ordered 
garden  beds,  but  fructifies  the  ground  and  causes  the  seeds  to 
sprout.  To  guide  these  rushing  waters  over  the  barren  fields  of 
the  theology  of  that  time,  aud  thereby  to  cause  them  to  be  fruit- 
ful once  more,  was  the  work  of  Herder  and  Schleiermacher. 
Both  restored  the  feelings,  which  Kant  had  despised  aud  aban- 
doned, agaiu  upon  tbe  throne  in  the  domain  of  religion.  They 
declared  the  real  essence  of  religion  to  consist  in  that  piety  of 
heart  which  is  abl«  to  break  through  the  bounds  of  the  temporal 
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and  commnne  with  the  eternal ;  while  they  ooDceived  intelleetual 
formulas  and  dogmas  to  be  but  the  product  of  the  more  funda- 
mental fact  of  the  feelings.  And  revelation,  inspiration,  and 
miracles  are  accordingly  but  expressions  for  those  inner  experi 
ences  of  the  pious  soul,  which  every  pious  person  can  and  may 
have  when  he  is  rightly  wrought  upon  by  the  divine  in  nature  and 
history,  or  in  his  own  life.  Within  our  hearts,  in  fact,  we  have  the 
hey  to  the  nnderstanding  of  those  things  which  are  testified  to  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  from  which  eoclesiastical  theoI<^ans  have  de- 
duced their  miraculous,  supernatural  dogmas.  All  strife  about 
these  things  is  thereby  done  away  with,  when  it  is  recognized  that 
the  subject-matter  of  religion  is  not  outward  occurrences  in  the 
material  worU,  but  veritable  occurrences  in  the  spiritual  world. 

This  was  a  thought  of  great  fruitfulness,  since  it  thereby  be- 
came apparent  that  the  real  essence  of  religion,  obscured  as  it 
has  been  by  the  dogmatic  strife  of  the  churches,  has  its  founda- 
tion in  human  nature;  thus  did  religion  again  acquire  its  right 
and  its  inherent  worth,  as  against  mere  knowing  and  doing.  And 
yet  this  advance  had  great  defects,  partly  in  consequence  of  its 
exaggerated  revulsion  against  the  "  Aufklaerung,"  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  strong  individuality  common  to  all  auoh  movements. 
While  the  "  Aufklaerung  "  and  the  Kantian  philosophy  had  made 
religion  the  servant  and,  in  fact,  the  slave  of  morality,  now  it  was 
to  have  no  connection  therewith,  but  was  to  coiisist  in  the  contem- 
plative iesthetical  life  of  the  soul.  Accordingly  religion  was  made 
wholly  a  personal  matter,  and  it  was  robbed  of  all  social  signifi- 
cance, and  of  its  power  to  establish  and  maintain  a  brotherhood 
life.  Schleiermacher,  it  is  true,  corrected  in  part  this  defect  of  his 
romantic  period  in  bis  teaching  concerning  faith;  inasmuch  as 
he  strove  to  reconcile  his  doctrine  of  the  pious  feelings  with  the 
common  belief  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  thought  in  general, 
from  the  beginning  of  our  century,  turned  from  the  individual  to 
the  historic  whole.  Herder,  in  his  profound  ideas  concerning  the 
philosophy  of  history,  had  already  prepared  the  way  for  Hegel. 
The  core  of  this  philosophy,  by  which  it  has  wrought  such  won- 
ders in  the  science  and  theology  of  our  century,  lay  in  its  philoso- 
phy of  history,  in  its  considering  historical  life  in  the  light  of  the 
eternal,  divine  Season,  which  can  only  realize  its  manifold  pur> 
pose  in  the  unfolding  process  of  human  history.  Every  people, 
every  age,  every  epoch  in  art  and  science,  every  religion  and 
cbnrch  also  has  its  especial  part  to  play  in  the  realization  of  the 
common,  rational  purpose  of  humanity.     Every  phase  of  history 
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has  its  rationale,  since  it  is  the  means  to  the  realization  of  the 
rational  purpose  of  the  world. 

These  are  the  two  great  characteristics  by  which  the  spirit  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  eighteenth, 
and  by  which  also  a  new  path  was  indicated  to  theology.  On  the 
one  hand,  R.n  appreciation  of  the  inner  truth  of  personality,  of  the 
rights  of  the  heart,  of  the  strength  of  the  feelings,  and  of  the  need 
of  symbols  to  represent  that  which  cannot  be  fully  expressed ;  on 
the  other  hand,  an  appreciation  of  the  sura  total  of  history,  of  the 
true  and  the  good,  which  in  the  past  have  often  presented  strange 
and  forbidding  forms,  and  yet  have  had  a  core  of  truth  that  has 
ever  served  the  mind  and  heart  If  we  add  to  thb  a  third  con- 
tribution of  Kant,  —  the  founding  of  morality  upon  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  conscience,  and  its  absolute  and  holy  authority,  —  we 
shall  have  the  three  streams  of  thought  which  in  the  theology  of 
this  century  are  in  a  way  united,  so  that  now  the  one  and  now  the 
other  prevails,  but  no  one  is  ever  entirely  wanting. 


The  theology  of  to-day  has  no  other  wish  than  to  carry  forwai-d 
the  Reformation  (which  was  begun  in  the  sixteenUi  century)  by 
nineteenth  century  means,  and  for  present  day  needs.  It  simply 
desires  to  purify  Evangelical  Christianity  from  the  dross  of  Boman 
Catholicism  which  stiU  clings  to  it.  It  proposes  to  secure  for  reli- 
gion and  moi-ality  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  conscience  which  the 
Reformadon  demanded,  to  enlighten  and  quicken  faith  through 
knowledge  and  love,  and  to  sanctify  knowledge  and  love  by  faith. 
It  wishes  thereby  to  close  up  the  fatfJ  chasm  which  exists  to^Iay 
between  the  convictions  of  the  individual  and  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  Church  as  founded  upon  historical  documents  and  tra- 
ditions. That  this  is  an  important  and  a  pressing  problem,  every 
one  must  admit;  bat  that  it  cannot  be  solved  easily  or  hastily  is 
patent  to  all. 

The  difBculties  of  the  problem  are  in  some  respects  greater 
than  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Although  the  chasm  which 
separated  the  Reformers  from  the  old  Church  was  great  as  re- 
gards practical  conceptions  and  convictions  of  religious  truth, 
they  still  retained  the  old  theory  of  the  world,  which  underlay  the 
faith  of  the  Church  Fathers.  Consequently  the  difSculty  of  re- 
taining the  whole  array  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas  was,  practically, 
not  BO  great  to  their  religions  faith.  It  is  quite  otherwise  now 
sinoe  the  development  of  the  natural  sciences  has  so  completely 
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transformed  our  conoeption  of  the  world.  The  closed  vault  of 
heaven  no  longer  rests  upon  a  stationary  earth,  because  we  have 
found  that  our  dwelliog-place  is  as  a  star  among  the  stars,  a  re- 
volviDg  planet  in  infinite  space.  Where,  then,  is  the  stage  for 
intercourse  between  heaven  and  earth,  for  the  ascent  and  descent 
of  those  heavenly  beings  of  which  the  Biblical  history  speaks  ? 
And  as  our  earth  obeys  the  law  of  gravitation,  so  does  everything 
transpire  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  thus  the  countless 
phenomena  of  the  world  are  found  to  belong  to  one  great  harmo- 
nious system.  Where,  then,  is  the  place  for  supernatural  occur- 
rences, for  the  miracles  of  religious  tradition  and  poetry  ?  The 
golden  chain  of  law  which  reins  and  rules  the  forces  of  nature 
is  not  confined  to  the  outward  world  alone,  for  the  nature  of  man, 
the  manifestation  of  the  life  of  bis  soul  and  the  activity  of  his 
intellect,  have  unveiled  themselves  to  our  understanding  as  an 
orderly  succession,  in  which  the  soul  receives  its  iuipressions  ac- 
cording to  the  inward  law  of  its  organization,  and  works  them  over 
and  forms  therefrom  the  inner  world  of  consciousness.  Where, 
then,  is  there  room  for  the  miracle  of  inspiration  in  the  old  sense 
of  a  communication  of  new  and  precise  doctrines,  in  which  men 
remained  passive  vessels  for  the  divine  outpouring,  since  no 
thought  can  arise  in  our  minds  without  the  activity  of  our  own 
spirits?  These  are  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  in  the 
outer  and  in  the  inner  world,  which  make  the  naive  faith  of  the 
ancients  in  the  supernatural  and  the  miraculous  such  a  heavy  bur- 
den to  the  man  of  to-day,  —  a  burden  which  serves  to  depress  his 
religious  life  rather  than  to  develop  it. 

Of  no  less  significance  is  the  progress  that  has  recently  been 
made  in  the  science  of  history  and  of  interpretation.  While  the 
ancients  found  no  difGcnlty  whatever  in  giving  to  the  words  of 
Holy  Scripture  that  sense  which  would  express  their  own  dog- 
matic presuppositions  and  preferences,  to  us  who  have  learned  the 
true  method  of  expounding  ancient  writings,  such  a  procedure  is 
entirely  inadmissible.  And  while  the  ancients  had  no  conception 
of  historical  development,  and,  therefore,  saw  no  objection  to 
reading  into  the  earlier  Biblical  Writings  ideas  of  later  origin, 
we  have  learned  the  peculiarities  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
Bible,  due  to  difference  in  time  of  composition,  and  to  individual- 
ity of  authorship ;  we  interpret  each  Writer  in  the  light  of  his 
own  time,  taking  account  of  his  surroundings,  and  recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  modes  of  thought  and  the  character  of  belief  were 
ooDStantly  changing  in  the  course  of  Biblical  history,  as  in  the 
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biatory  of  the  world  in  general.  Thus  every  one  recognizes  that 
the  attitude  of  the  theologians  of  to-day  toward  the  Scriptures 
is  an  entirely  different  one  from  that  of  former  times  when  the 
Scriptures  were  looked  upon  as  a  homogeneous  whole,  which  had 
been  transmitted  complete  as  divine  oracles. 

But  what  does  this  transformation  signify  as  regards  religion 
and  the  Church  ?  Is  not  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  very  foundation  of  our  faith,  thereby  shattered  and  destroyed  ? 
And  how,  then,  can  faith  remain  ?  Such  questions  anxions  souls 
are  often  heard  asking,  and  sometimes  it  results  in  a  passionate 
attack  upon  scientific  theologians,  as  if  these,  out  of  pure  wanton- 
ness and  idle  curiosity,  had  attacked  the  fortress  of  Faith.  To 
these  questions  our  leply  is  twofold ;  First :  The  changed 
attitude  of  scientific  theology  to-day  toward  the  Bible  and  the  be- 
lief of  the  Chnrch  is  not  the  result  of  human  free-will,  but  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge  in 
general ;  and  theology,  if  it  is  true  to  its  calling,  dares  not  ignore 
this  progress,  but  must  thoughtfully  revise  its  faith  -,  and,  second : 
This  changed  attitude  of  theology  toward  the  Bible  and  toward  our 
belief  really  destroys  nothing  of  value  to  our  religious  faith,  but 
on  the  contrary  frees  it  from  burdensome  and  obscure  elements, 
so  that  the  final  gain  is  greater  than  all  the  loss. 

The  Scriptures,  indeed,  can  no  longer  come  to  us  as  a  collection 
of  oracles,  in  which  every  word  and  letter  is  of  infallible  divine 
authority.  We  have  learned  to  take  account  of  the  human  side 
of  them,  have  learned  to  estimate  the  historical  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  each  portion  was  produced ;  in  short,  we 
look  upon  the  Bible  as  a  book  written  for  men  and  by  men,  but 
full  of  sublime,  holy,  and  divine  truth.  Its  religious  value  is 
thereby  none  the  less,  its  power  to  awaken  faith  and  to  strengthen 
and  build  ua  up  is  none  the  weaker.  For  this  power  does  not  de- 
pend upon  any  dogmatic  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  these  Scrip- 
tures, —  rather  is  any  theory  but  an  imperfect  expression  of  man's 
experience  of  their  uplifting  power,  —  the  power  itself  depends 
wholly  upon  the  content  of  the  Bible,  and  we  have  come  to  a  far 
clearer  understanding  of  this  than  the  ancient^  had.  We  find 
in  the  Scripture  the  history  of  the  original  Revelation  upon  which 
the  Christian  religion  rests ;  it  is  a  Revelation,  however,  which 
does  not  consist  in  a  certain  number  of  separate  miraculous  events 
transpiring  between  heaven  and  earth,  but  it  consists  in  this, 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  has  been  gradually  making  himself  known 
and  felt  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  more  and  more 
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clearly  and  truly,  aa  Beneficent  Power,  as  Holy  Justice,  as  Be- 
deeming  Love. 

Not  all  at  once  did  truth  become  fixed  and  complete,  but  slowly 
and  gradually  in  a  regular  process  of  evolution,  befitting  an  or- 
daining Wisdom,  did  it  nnfold  and  grow  from  small  and  invisible 
beginnings  to  a  more  and  more  glorious  tree  of  divine  knowledge 
and  God-approved  morality.  Tbna  the  outward  history  of  the 
nations  and  the  inner  history  of  religion  have  contributed  to  their 
actual  growth  and  fruitfulness.  The  unique  political  attitude  of 
Israel  towards  the  other  nations,  of  the  earth  conduced  to  the 
nniqae  development  of  her  religion.  Great  occasions  called  out 
great  men,  heralds  of  God  the  Father,  and  prophets  and  law- 
givers of  the  jfeople  of  God.  Their  catechism  was  their  own  his- 
tory, which  they  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  moral  idea  of  God, 
as  that  was  revealed  to  their  consciences.  Never  has  the  life  of  a 
nation,  its  political  and  its  social  constitution,  been  more  purely, 
more  ethically,  more  grandly  organized  than  was  the  life  of  Israel 
under  the  prophets !  But  then,  after  the  exile,  as  only  a  remnant 
of  the  true  Israel  returned,  the  ideal  religion  of  the  prophets 
was  transformed  by  the  Scribes  into  an  outward  religion  of  laws 
and  ordinances,  an  instructive  prototype  of  tJie  later  transformation 
of  primitive  Christianity.  Yet  under  these  legalistic  forms  there 
was  developed  silently  an  inner  personal  pifity,  in  which  the  reli- 
gion of  the  prophets  of  the  former  glorious  days  was  realized  by 
pious  souls  as  an  inner  experience.  That  which  the  psalmists, 
out  of  their  own  soul's  experience  of  communion  with  God,  tell 
us  of  their  struggles  with  doubts  and  of  the  redeeming  power  of 
faith  in  God,  that  is  a  fountain  of  spiritual  refreshment  for  all 
time.  Still  all  this  that  the  prophets  and  psalmists  of  the  Old 
Covenant  spake  so  gloriously,  was  only  the  dawning  of  the  day 
which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  caused  to  break  upon  the  world.  He 
found  himself  at  one  with  God,  as  a  child  with  his  father,  and 
out  of  the  power  of  the  love  of  God  in  his  heart  went  forth  from 
Him  the  Saviour's  love  for  his  brethren.  He  despised  not  sinners, 
but  drew  them  sympathizingly  to  himself ;  for  He  believed  in  an 
indestructible  goodness  in  the  soul  of  every  man,  since  He  looked 
upon  all  men  as  children  of  their  Heavenly  Father.  He  com- 
bated only  the  unlovable  self-righteousness  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  drew  near  to  God  with  their  lips  and 
ceremonial  service,  while  their  hearts  were  far  from  Him.  He 
}n:oclaimed  the  kingdom  of  God,  not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  Jewish  selfishness,  but  as  a  Kingdom  of  truth  and  Kighteous- 
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nese.  And  this  glorious  gospel  He  sealed  with  bis  death  upon 
the  cross,  true  to  his  own  words :  "  He  who  loses  his  soul  for  Uw 
sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  find  it"  This  truth  it  was 
which  Paul,  the  greatest  of  his  Apostlee,  saw  exemplified  by  Jesus, 
and  made  the  centre  of  his  gospel :  Through  death  to  life.  Die, 
indeed,  must  the  old  man,  the  natural  Adaoj,  in  order  that  the 
new  man  may  arise  in  lighteousness  and  holiness.  If  we  have 
died  with  Christ  in  faith  and  haptism,  so  shall  we  also  live  with 
Him.  Thus  did  Christ  become  to  Paul  the  prototype  and  the 
Head  of  the  new  humanity,  the  Lord,  who  lives  and  reigns  as 
Spirit  in  all  its  members,  and  makes  them  to  become  sons  of  God 
after  the  pattern  of  the  First-Bom.  Finally,  the  Apostle  John 
formulated  tliis  oew  life-giving  power,  which  had  *gone  out  from 
■Tesus,  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Divioe  Word,  which  from  the  he- 
ginning  was  life  and  light,  but  is  now  revealed  in  Christ  as 
grace  aud  truth  in  human  form.  He  saw  in  Christ  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  divine  Revelation,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fountain 
of  spiritual  power,  which  shall  flow  forth  for  mankind,  and  guide 
them  into  all  truth. 

Accordingly  we  find  in  the  Scriptures  the  greatest  drama  of  the 
world's  history,  —  the  drama  of  the  developoient  of  the  eternal  di- 
vine Purpose  of  Bedemption,  which  was  making  itself  more  and 
more  clearly  manifest  throughout  the  entire  time,  the  truth  of 
which  was  apprehensible  to  all,  but  not  fully  expressed  hy  any, 
since  each  was  able  to  grasp  only  so  much  of  it  as  he  himself  had 
made  real  and  actual  in  his  own  experieuce.  Is  not  such  a  con- 
ception of  the  Bible  far  greater  and  grander  than  the  old  one, 
where  men  simply  searched  in  it  for  inspired  oracles  ? 

The  Church,  it  is  true,  has  often  put  this  tight  again  under  the 
bushel.  In  seeking  for  the  secret  of  her  faith,  in  trying  to  ex- 
plain that  faith  in  the  language  of  Greek  philosophy,  she  trans- 
formed it  into  an  incomprehensible  mystery,  aud  I'elegated  it  to 
the  far-away  world  of  inscrutable  divine  Dispensation.  Likewise 
the  Roman  world  took  up  the  mystery  of  love,  the  fellowship  of 
the  saints  in  the  spirit  of  unselfish,  holy  love,  and  externalized  that 
mystery  in  a  legalized  church  organization,  in  a  theocratic  state  and 
priesthood.  The  means  of  grace,  the  symbols  of  faith  and  love, 
were  trausformed  into  magical  sacerdotal  instruments,  by  which 
salvation  was  conveyed  to  men,  and  thus  the  service  of  God  in 
spirit  and  truth  became  a  service  through  rites  and  ceremoniea. 

Although  the  light  of  the  gospel  was  concealed  under  the 
bushel,  it  was  not  thereby  extinguished.     That  which  the  Churob 
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aimed  to  do  by  means  of  lier  holy  rites  was  ever  even  this :  to 
make  the  priceless  treasure  of  salvation,  which  she  possessed,  ap- 
prehensible by  the  means  which  were  then  at  hand.  When  these 
means  no  longer  served  the  purpose,  the  Church  of  the  Beforma- 
tioD  renewed  them,  in  so  far  as  to  place  the  light  of  Truth  again 
upon  its  standard.  She  again  formulated  in  her  confessions 
new  statements  of  her  faith,  declaring  plainly  at  the  same  time, 
that  these  confessions  should  always  be  subject  to  revision  and 
correction  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God. 

And  what  should  we  do  to-day  other  than  what  the  early  Fa- 
thers and  the  Fathers  of  the  Reformation  did,  namely,  to  seek 
to  expound  the  priceless  faith  of  the  gospel  in  the  language  of 
our  times,  and  to  make  it  apprehensible  to  the  present  genera- 
tion? We  wish,  therefore,  '*  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill."  We 
desire  to  do  our  part  toward  the  more  complete  raalization  of  the 
words  of  the  old  prophet,  "  They  shall  all  be  tanght  of  God ; " 
and  of  the  words  of  the  Christ,  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  There  is  in  our  time  an  earnest 
inquiry  after  truth  and  knowledge,  a  seeking  and  a  striving  to  get 
free  from  old  prejudices  and  narrow  views  and  unnatural  bond- 
age. What  will  come  out  of  this?  That  we  cannot  say  ;  but  so 
much  we  know,  that  not  everything  is  truth  which  passes  for 
truth,  and  not  everything  is  freedom  which  is  called  hy  that  name. 
We  know,  also,  that  truth  does  not  disclose  itself  to  tlie  narrow 
mind  which  seeks  it  in  the  earthly  and  the  actual,  but  only  to  the 
'*  single  eye,"  which  looks  beyond  fleetiug  appearances  to  that 
ideal  world  of  eternal  order  and  goodness,  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  world,  in  which  fiulh  understands  the  thoughts  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Divine,  World-governing  Wisdom.  And  we  know 
full  well,  also,  that  freedom  does  not  consist  in  irrational  willful- 
ness, in  a  blind  hunt  for  pleasure,  in  a  wild  struggle  for  existence ; 
but  in  the  giving  of  one's  self  to  the  general  welfare  of  human 
society,  to  the  unselfish  service  of  love,  which  finds  its  own  joy  in 
striving  after  that  which  is  for  the  common  good,  and  in  laboring 
for  the  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  Righteousness. 
To  place  before  the  eyes  and  to  lay  upon  the  hearts  of  the  men  of 
oar  day  these  eternal  ideas  and  ideaK  of  divine  Truth,  is  the  great 
daty  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  the  stress  is  urgent  as  never 
before.  But  to  fulfill  this  duty,  to  secure  a  hearing  for  this 
quickening,  enlightening,  reproving,  comforting,  and  upbuilding 
Word,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  speak  in  the  language  of  to- 
day, and  preach  the  gospel,  not  in  the  mysterious  formulas  of  the 
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old  Scholastics,  but  in  that  plain  and  comprehenaible  form,  which 
shall  sink  into  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  our  fellow-inen,  and 
make  itself  felt  as  saving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying  Truth.  To 
.assist  the  Church  in  fulfilling  its  great  mission  at  this  time  is  the 
limportant  duty  of  theological  science  ;  with  her  it  remains  to  say, 
whether  the  armor  and  weapons,  with  which  the  Church  could 
vanquish  the  powers  of  darkness  of  the  day,  shall  be  haughtily 
withheld  and  concealed.  Woe  to  theology  if  she  fail  in  this  duty 
through  indifference  or  fear !  When  the  salt  loses  its  savor, 
wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?  If  the  teachers  of  theology  do  not 
advance  in  the  apprehension  and  understanding  of  the  truths  of 
salvation,  how  shall  the  Cliurch  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  times  in  which  and  upon  which  she  must  work  ?  Let  those 
who  would  forever  bind  theologians  to  the  formulas  of  the  past, 
and  who  would  have  us  return  to  the  language  of  the  Fathers, 
consider  thoughtfully  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul :  "  When  I 
was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  felt  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a 
child,:  now  that  1  am  become  a  man,  I  have  put  away  childish 
things ;  "  and,  "  Brethren,  be  not  children  in  mind :  howbeit  in 
malice  be  ye  l)abes,  but  in  mind  be  men  "  (1  Cor.  xiii.  11 ;  xiv. 
50). 


THE  FIGURES  OF  HOMER. 

In  the  study  of  any  masterpiece  of  literature  it  is  a  common 
experience  to  find  our  appreciation  of  the  whole  greatly  sng- 
inented  h^  careful  study  of  some  of  its  elements.  Of  the  ele- 
ments thus  capable  of  separate  analysis  in  the  Homeric  epics, 
none  opens  u{>  a  wider  or  more  fascinating  field  than  do  the 
figures,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  similes  and  metaphors. 
For  not  only  are  these  accounted  the  ornaments  of  style,  and 
receive  of  the  poet's  best,  but  in  tbem,  if  anywhere,  may  be  found 
the  measure  of  his  age  and  audience.  A  figure,  to  be  effective, 
must  illustrate  something  less  by  something  more  familiar  to  the 
hearer.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  poetry,  which  is  to 
be  heard,  not  read.  The  figure  must  then  be  familiar  enough  to 
be  easily  caught  in  passing.  In  any  age,  a  simile,  to  have  any 
effect,  must  not  go  beyond  the  ken  of  the  audience,  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ken  of  Homer's  audience  lay  not  far 
outside  the  limits  of  their  own  immediate  world  in  space  and 
time.     Hence  the  picture  of  an  author's  ^e  may  often  be  reoon- 
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atruct«d  from  hie  similes  and  metaphors,  though  his  story  sets 
before  ub  only  "  the  baseless  fabric  uf  a  poet's  vision." 

The  figures  of  Homer  may  be  said  to  fall  into  three  classes,  — 
first,  those  contained  in  single  words  ;  epithets,  as  *'  long  leveling 
death,"  etc.,  expanding  through  brief  turns  of  phrase  into  full 
metaphor,  forthe  second ;  while  in  the  third  may  be  put  the  clearly 
defined  simile.  The  few  brief  instances  of  hyperbole  are  to  be 
noted  separately. 

With  the  first  class  it  is  diffloitlt  to  deal.  Every  word,  if  we 
may  believe  philologists,  which  we  use  to  indicate  anything  per- 
taining to  the  higher  realms  of  thought  or  of  life  is  a  metaphor. 
The  commonest  and  most  prosaic  of  us  uses  every  day  a  language 
bearing  more  figures,  if  we  only  stop  to  trace  them,  than  any  poet 
ever  dreamed  of  conveying.  It  is  common  experience,  in  the 
study  of  a  language  not  one's  own,  to  be  impressed  with  the  force 
of  some  complex  term,  only  to  find  the  corresponding  term  in 
one's  own  tongue  come  out  luminous  with  meaning  when  regarded 
in  the  same  way.  In  the  study  of  Greek,  philology  usually  plays 
a  large  part.  We  become  familiar  with  certain  roots,  and  with 
these  as  Iteys,  we  unlock  the  new  terms  as  they  come.  We  are 
therefore  more  liable,  perhaps,  to  be  impressed  with  the  meta- 
phorical force  of  Homer's  language.  In  dealing  with  a  term 
as  metaphor,  we  must  be  sure  that  to  the  user  it  was  a  conscious 
metaphor,  and  not  an  inherited  one,  so  blurred  by  use  and  con- 
tinual handling  that  the  outlines  were  already  lost  to  him.  In 
the  case  of  Homer  such  assurance  is  impossible.  '  We  test  the 
vocabulary  of  modern  literature  by  our  common  speech ;  poetry 
by  prose.  But  of  the  vocabulary  of  Homer's  day  Homer  is  the 
only  witness.  By  what  marks  can  we  distinguish  Homer's  own 
coinage  and  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  ?  In  the  face  of  ao 
perplexing  a  problem  the  Homeric  amateur  may  most  wisely  refuse 
to  draw  conclusions  in  regard  to  Homer's  use  of  figurative  words. 

Something  of  the  same  problem,  too,  confronts  us  when  we 
come  to  brief  metaphorical  turns  of  phrase  of  only  a  few  words 
in  extent.  Many  phrases,  as  well  as  single  words,  originally 
metaphors  drawn  from  common  experience  among  the  people, 
have,  from  long  currency,  lost  their  metaphorical  value.  In  the 
case  of  some,  this  daily  use  is  apparent  from  the  blurred  outlines 
which  render  recognition  difficult  to  an  unfamiliar  eye.  Bnch,  for 
example,  are  the  phrases,  "  the  bridge  of  war,"  or,  "  it  stands  on 
the  edge  of  a  razor  how  the  battle  turns."  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that  a  figure  not  involving  local  or  temporal  allusions,  which  re- 
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quire  a  footnote  for  explanation  to  the  average  modern  reader, 
must  either  have  totally  escaped  the  ancient  bearer,  or  have  been 
previously  so  familiar  to  him  as  to  render  possible  the  omission  of 
superfluous  details.  So,  also,  the  presumption  is  atrong  in  favor 
of  popular  ownership  of  such  brief  familiar  figures  as  "  the  black 
cloud  of  death,"  "  burden  to  the  earth,"  "  verily  your  heart  is 
iron,"  a  "fire  of  stones,"  "navel  of  the  sea,"  and  the  pretty 
phrases,  "  winged  words"  and  "loosed  the  shining  coronal  of 
Troy,"  as  well  as  the  quaint  phrase,  always  so  forcible  when  we 
first  meet  it,  '*  the  fence  of  the  teeth,"  —  "  What  sort  of  word  is  it 
which  has  escaped  the  fence  of  your  teeth."  The  very  compact- 
ness of  these  bear  evidence  of  long  use  and  wear.  They  are  like 
water-worn  pebbles. 

When  half  the  world  must  spend  its  life  in  spinning  and  weaving, 
what  could  be  a  more  popular  and  evident  style  of  figure  than  this? 
—  "When  he  had  wound  up  the  clew  of  war;"  "The  gods  have 
woven  the  skein  of  death  for  men  ;"  "The  gods  have  woven  forme 
a  web  of  no  such  weal."  If  no  one  had  used  these  before  Homer, 
he  might  well  have  invented  them.  Quite  possibly  "  the  clew  of 
war  "  was  no  more  a  metaphor  in  bis  day  than  "  a  clew  to  the  mys- 
tery "  is  in  ours ;  and  "  to  weave  the  skein  of  death  "  carried  the 
image  of  the  loom  no  more  to  Homer's  hearers  than  "  to  concoct," 
or  the  less  elegant  but  more  Saxon  "  to  cook  up,"  a  scheme,  which 
transports  us  to  the  kitchen  range.  But  whether  or  no  we  allow 
to  Homer  the  conscious  authorship  of  all  these  doubtful  phrases 
makes  very  little  difference  in  a  general  view  and  estimate  of  his 
figures.  For  the  ratio  of  all  the  metaphors  and  hyperboles  is 
but  about  one  in  fifty  to  the  always  purposed  simile.  Certainly 
Homer  bears  out  well  the  statement  that  the  ancients  u^ed  simile 
more  than  metaphor,  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  generally  ac- 
companying statement  that  we  use  metaphor  more  than  simile. 
The  cause  of  this  use  of  discrete  simile  is  not  far  to  seek.  In 
a  narrative  poem  which  is  to  be  orally  delivered,  everything  must 
move  in  a  straight  line,  must  be  arranged  to  hold  the  listener  to 
the  story;  nothing  must  unconsciously  distract  him.  The  line 
between  the  ornament  and  the  story  must  be  sharply  drawn.  For 
if  the  listener,  led  aside  to  the  illustration,  does  not  know  pre- 
cisely the  point  where  he  turned  off  from  the  main  path,  does  u<^ 
recognize  clearly  the  instant  he  returns  to  it,  he  may  lose  bis  way 
and  hia  guide  hopelessly.  Hence  the  separateness  of  the  figures 
of  Homer,  which,  as  Macaulay  has  pithily  said,  "  are  magnifi- 
cent digressions."      Like  a  way-mark,  to  show  the  beginning  of 
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these  digresBioDs,  comes  almost  invariably  the  "'Ot  ^ort,"  "as 
when,"  while  often  the  rettiro  is  marked  by  another  "is"  "so." 
The  rednotion  of  poetry  to  writing  lessened  largely  the  author's 
responsibility  to  the  reader;  the  invention  of  printing  has  given 
almost  complete  absolution.  For  a  man  who  reads  can  always  re- 
read till  the  thought  is  clear ;  he  can  keep  his  guide  to  his  own 
mental  pace.  But  iu^listening  to  a  rhapaodist,  there  is  no  repeti- 
tion. Therefore,  in  studying  the  figures  of  Homer,  we  are  prac- 
tically reduced  to  tbe  consideration  of  simile. 

There  is  a  modem  saying  that  "  nothing  will  lie  like  facts," 
but  to  this  should  be  added,  for  accuracy,  "except  general  im- 
pressions," Three  complete  and  rather  careful  readings  of  tbe 
Odyssey  and  Iliad  left  in  my  own  mind  certain  very  distinct  im> 
pressions  as  to  the  similes  of  Homer,  which  only  the  force  of  facts, 
brought  out  by  careful  ezainination,  availed  to  modify.  Among 
these  was  the  belief  that  the  distinct  similes  were  extremely  few 
in  number,  and  that  these  few  figures  were  often  repeated,  not 
only  in  substance,  but  verhaiim  et  literatim.  Certainly  such  a 
case  would  not  be  remarkable  in  dealing  with  a  primitive  people 
whose  range  of  experience  from  which  the  poet  could  draw  must 
necessarily  be  limited.  But  the  271  entries  in  the  Iliad  reduce 
to  only  91  topics,  and  the  86  in  the  Odyssey  to  46.  The  pro- 
portion in  the  ^neid  is  116  to  33,  and  in  Tennyson's  "Idylls 
of  the  King,"  192  to  102.  That  is  to  say.  Homer's  average  of 
repetition  of  topic  is  only  three  in  the  Biad,  1.87  in  the  Odys- 
sey ;  the  average  in  the  ^neid,  with  the  greatly  enlarged  horizon 
of  the  Roman  world,  being  2.2.  The  nineteenth  century  and  the 
whole  civilized  world,  with  all  its  range  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, have  left  Tennyson's  average  at  1.88,  a  little  above  that  of 
the  Odyssey.  Of  course  this  classification  into  topics  is  only  a 
rough  one,  made  for  convenience  of  reference,  but  it  is  probably 
as  exact  in  one  case  as  in  another,  and  the  result  may  be  accounted 
relatively  truthtuL 

What,  then,  are  the  similes  of  Homer,  and  whence  drawn? 
Necessarily,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  experience  of  his  hearers  ; 
the  every-day  experience  of  a  hardy,  brave,  semi-pastoral  people, 
living  in  a  mountain  region  along  the  seacoast,  whose  fortitude  is 
oftener  called  in  play  by  the  wild  beasts  who  plunder  the  fold  than 
by  "  brazen  Ares."  Homer's  heroes  are  warriors,  but  the  clang 
of  armor  never  sounds  through  his  similes.  Courage  enough 
there  is  in  them,  —  the  courage  of  the  herdsman,  who,  with  his 
dogs,— 
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"rashes  on  &  tawny  Hod  from  tlie  eoml,  nor  permha  Mm  to  take  his 
prey  from  the  cattle,  waking  all  night.  Bat  he,  liMifpng  for  flesh,  Btnves, 
bat  gains  nanght,  and  the  swift  jarelins  are  hurled  in  his  face  from 
strong  hands,  and  burning  brands  fly,  vrhich  he  dreads  though  eager,  and 
in  the  mom  he  goes  away,  vexed  in  heart."     (II.  XL  548.) 

Evidently  the  enoounter  with  lions  ia  not  an  infrequent  experi- 
ence, if  we  may  judge  from  the  recurrence  of  the  figure.  It  is 
used  thirty-three  times  in  the  Iliad,  aud  six  times  in  the  Odys- 
sey, not  including  oases  where  the  lion  plays  a  secondary  part, 
and  so  is  otherwise  classified.  Ten  cases  of  *'  like  a  wild  boar  " 
and  five  of  "  a  wild  beast "  occur  in  the  Iliad,  as  also  five  of  a 
wolf.  The  allusions  to  cattle  are  eight  in  number  in  the  Iliad, 
and  five  in  the  Odyssey.  Goats  and  sheep  occur  about  as  often, 
and  the  whole  relation  of  these  subjects  to  each  other  may  well 
be  summed  up  in  the  answer  of  Achilles  to  Hector :  — 

"  Hector,  si>eak  not  to  me  of  argument,  as  there  can  he  no  oaths  be- 
tween lions  and  men,  nor  can  wolves  and  sheep  have  an  accordant  heart, 
but  plot  evil  eontbually  to  another."     (II.  XXII.  261.) 

Now,  in  these  most  common  and  favorite  figures,  if  anywhere, 
we  may  look  for  repetitions.  Repetition  was  certainly  not  a  liter- 
ary sin  in  Homer's  eyes.  Certain  phrases  constantly  recur,  as 
" Tov  S'  i.TTaiitifi6fi€yiK  Trpoaii^ij  toXu^ijtis  'Oiaiiraiv%"  or  "  airrap  < jth 
■wotrio^  KOI  eSijrvos  l^  ipov  Ivro" 

Many  a  student  gratefully  remembers  the  six  or  eight  lines, 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  which  relate  the  message  of  the 
lying  dream  to  Agamemnon,  dictated  first  by  Zeus  to  the  dream, 
repeated  by  the  dream  to  Agamemnon,  and  re-repeated  as  Aga- 
memnon reports  the  vision  to  Nestor.  So  that  it  is  scarcely  an 
occasion  for  wonder  if  the  minstrel  brings  out  ^;ain  to-day  the 
simile  which  made  so  favorable  an  impression  on  yesterday's 
audience.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  he  does  so  purposely, 
that  the  repetition  of  a  well-known  «imile  has  the  effect  of  a 
familiar  ballad  refrwn  on  bis  hearers.  And  so  here  comes  the 
lion  ^ain.  But  is  it  exactly  the  same  lion  again?  Never  once ; 
of  the  twenty-two  extended  similes,  which  are  more  than  the  bare 
phrase  "as  a  lion,"  or  "as  man-eating  lions,"  no  two  are  alike. 
They  are  not  merely  unlike  in  one  or  two  words,  they  are  different 
throughout.  Just  tbe  amount  of  difference  and  likeness  may 
best  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  figure  of  tbe  lion  previously 
quoted  with  the  one  nearest  resembling  it :  — 

"  He  went  like  a  moantain  lion  whom  hunger  sent  among  the  flooks. 
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and  his  mighfy  heart  bids  him,  tasting  of  the  sheep,  to  go  hack  to  his 
dense  lair,  but  even  if  he  finds  the  herdamen  with  dogs  and  spears  keeping 
gaard  about  the  fiocks,  not  even  then  without  trial  does  he  plan  to  go 
ftway,  hot  either,  leaping  over,  seizes  one,  or  himself  is  struck  among  the 
fint  hy  a  weapon  from  a  swift  hand."  (II.  XII.  299.) 
Or,  taking  a  different  theme,  and  turning  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea,  compare  these  two  similes :  — 

"  The  Argives  shouted  as  loud  as  a  wave  on  a  lofty  height,  when  Notos 
moTM  it,  coming  gainst  a  projecting  crag  which  the  waves  of  all  the 
winds  never  leave  whether  thej  rise  here  or  there."     (II.  II.  394.) 

"  As  when  gainst  a  sounding  crag,  a  wave  of  the  sea  rnshes  frequently, 
moved  on  by  Zephyrus,  and  first  it  is  crested  on  the  sea,  then  breaking 
on  the  land  it  thunders  loud,  and  rolling  about  the  heights,  swollen,  it 
rises  to  a  crest,  and  tosses  hack  the  foam."     (II.  IV.  422.) 

Gieorge  Eliot  somewhere  says  that  the  perception  of  difference 
amid  general  likeneBS  requires  much  keener  discrimination  than 
the  perception  of  likeness  amid  general  diversity.  Somewhat  of 
this  idea  may  be  applied  to  the  similes  of  Homer.  None  but  a 
great  genius  could  create  sncfa  variety  from  such  limited  material. 
Cicero  says  of  Archias :  "  Qiioties  ego  hunc  vidi,  quum  literam  scrip- 
sisset  nullam,  magnum  numerum  optimorum  versuum  .  .  .  dioere 
ex  tempore ;  quoties  revocatuni  eandem  rem  dicere,  commutatis 
verbis  et  eenteutiis."  But  Homer,  twenty  times  recalled,  could 
repeat  the  same  thing,  "  commutatis  verbis  et  sententiis."  Once 
he  repeats  an  extended  simile  of  a  loose  horse,  not  only  for  sub- 
stance, but  verbatim  (II.  VI.  506 ;  XI.  263).  Twice  occurs 
the  simile :  "  Weeping  as  a  black  flowing  spring,  which  down 
the  steep  rock  pours  the  dark  water"  (U.  IX.  14;  XVI.  3). 
Beyond  these  not  one  extended  figure  is  repeated  in  the  15,693 
lines  of  the  Iliad,  or  the  12,118  lines  of  the  Odyssey.  Again 
and  agaio,  drawing  on  that  narrow  range,  he  brings  always  forth 
something  fresh  and  new.  The  similes  of  Homer  vary  aa  the 
details  of  common  experience  vary. 

It  is  an  interesting  task  to  bring  before  our  eyes  the  audience 
of  the  minstrel  from  the  figures  drawn  from  their  life.  We  have 
met  the  herdsman,  we  may  also  find  the  farmer.  With  a  few  con- 
necting links  one  might  weave  a  pretty  pastoral  from  the  frag< 
ments  scattered  throughout  these  stately  epics.  We  would  begin 
in  the  spring-time,  as  the  two  Ajaxes,  side  by  side,  press  on :  — 

"As  in  a  field  the  dark  red  oxen  turn  up  the  clods  of  earth,  having 
even  mind,  and  about  their  sharp  horns  much  sweat  pours  down,  and  only 
the  polished  yoke  holds  them  apart  and  they  cut  the  limit  of  the  field.** 
(a  Xin.  703.) 
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We  turn  to  the  Odyssey  to  see  the  plonghmiui  u  he  "  home- 
ward plode  his  weary  way  :  "  — 

"  And  OB  when  a  man  longB  for  his  Bnpp«r  for  whom  all  the  day  long 
two  dai-k  oxen  drag  the  jointed  plough  through  the  fallow  field  ;  yea  and 
welcOQie  to  such  a  one  the  sunlight  sinketh,  so  that  he  may  get  him  to 
sapper,  for  his  kuees  wax  faint  by  the  way."     (Od.  XIII.  30.) 

We  hear  the  apring  torrent  sweep  dowu :  — 

"  As  when  a  brimming  river  descends  to  the  plain,  swollen  with  snowa 
from  the  mountains,  filled  to  oTerflowing  by  the  storms  of  Zeus,  and  it 
hears  many  a  dry  oak  and  many  a  fir,  and  spreads  mnch  mud  on  the 
fields."     (II.  XI.  492.) 

We  rejoice  with  the  farmer,  in  the  breath  of  the  kindly  warm 
wind  which  does  its  best  to  repair  the  mischief  to  the  fields :  — 

"  Aa  nhen  the  spring  wind  dnes  np  a  newly-watered  field,  and  he  who 
tills  it  rejoices."     (II.  XXI.  346.) 

Then,  as  the  parching  heats  of  summer  come,  our  farmer,  — 
"  from  a  spring  of  dark  water,  through  orchards  and  gardens,  guides 
a  fiood  of  water,  having  a  spade  in  his  bands,  and  throwing  up  bounds  to 
die  trenches,  and  as  it  fiows,  the  pebbles  beneath  it  are  heaped  up,  and 
quick  dropping  down  it  babbles  in  a  steep  place,  and  goes  too  fast  for  him 
to  guide  it."     (II.  XXr.  257.) 

But  somewhere  in  that  orchard  or  garden  plot  is  a  vacant  space 
where  the  gusty  wind  wrought  havoc,  — 

"As  a  man  raises  a  shoot  of  blooming  olive  in  a  solitary  place,  where 
abundant  water  gushes  out,  beautiful  and  blooming, -and  the  breatli  of  all 
the  winds  wave  it,  and  it  is  loaded  with  white  flowers.  And  the  wind, 
coming  suddenly  with  a  great  tempest,  overturns  it  from  the  trench,  and 
stretches  it  on  the  earth."     (U.  XVII.  52.) 

As  summer  passes  we  watch  the  fields  of  grain,  — 

"  As  dew  on  the  fields  of  standing  com  when  the  fields  ripple."  (IL 
XXIII.  598.) 

"  As  when  Zephyme  moves  the  deep  corn,  coming  and  sweeping  down 
quickly,  and  it  nodi  nith  its  ears."     (II.  II.  144.) 
Aod  the  little  inclosnre  is  not  without  its  homely  mishaps  some- 
times, as  one  of  the  similes  bears  witness :  — 

"  As  when  an  ass  goes  through  the  field,  having  been  too  strong  for 
the  children,  a  stupid  thing  on  which  many  a  cudgel  is  broken,  and  he 
grazes  going  through  the  thick  corn,  and  the  children  beat  him  with 
staves,  and  their  force  is  weak,  and  they  drive  him  ont  quickly  when  he 
t«  satisfied  with  fodder."     (U.  XI.  588.) 
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The  harvest-dme,  too,  raoeireB  its  dae  note :  — 

"And  M  reapers  opposite  each  other  cut  the  swaths  in  the  field  of  a 
rich  nun,  of  wheat  or  barlef,  and  the  trusses  fall  thick."     (II.  XI.  67.) 

"As  when  from  a  brood  winnowiog  shovel  in  a  great  threshin^floor, 
leap  up  the  dark  beans  and  peaa  beneath  the  swift  blast  and  the  force  of 
the  threshers."     (II.  XIII.  588.) 

"  A»  when  one  yokes  broad-browed  oxen  to  tread  out  the  white  barley 
in  a  well-made  threshing-floor,  and  lightly  it  becomes  fine  under  the  hoofs 
of  the  lowing  Vine."     (H.  XX.  496.) 

"  As  a  wind  bears  the  chaff  through  the  sacred  threstung-fioor  where 
men  are  threshing,  when  the  fair-haired  Demeter  separates  with  blowing 
winds  the  wheat  and  chaff,  and  the  chaff  heaps  begin  to  whiten."  (11. 
V.  499.) 

If  all  this  pleasant  pastoral  seems  lacking  a  final  touch,  if  we 
look  for  figures  in  the  foreground  of  our  landscape,  perhaps  we 
may  develop  the  idyllic  elemeot  from  a  faint  sketch  which  the 
master  left  ua :  — 

"  We  cannot  now  talk  to  each  other,  from  an  oak  or  a  rock,  such  things 
as  a  youth  and  a  maid,  a  youth  and  a  m^d,  talk  to  one  another."  (II. 
XIII.  26.) 

Here  is  a  simile  which  is  for  every  age  and  clime ;  the  broad- 
browed  oxen  and  the  jointed  plough,  the  threshing-floor  and  the 
sickle,  wc  know  not.  But  "  a  youth  and  a  maid,  a  youth  and  a 
maid,"  —  did  Homer  know  how  long  these  lines  would  hold  their 
freshness  ? 

It  would  take  too  much  time  to  go  over  all  the  figures  which  show 
us  the  details  of  Homeric  life.  We  have  seen  the  men  as  herdsmen 
and  farmers.  As  hunters,  they  pursue,  with  spears  and  arrows 
and  swift  doga,  the  lion,  the  wild  boar,  and  "  the  stag  of  ton." 
The  somewhat  domesticated  state  of  the  dogs  may  be  seen  also, 
not  only  from  the  story  of  Argos,  but  from  a  simile  in  Odyssey, 
X.  215:—    . 

"And  as  when  dogs  fawn  about  their  master  when  he  comes  from  the 
feaat,  for  he  always  brings  them  fragments  that  soothe  their  mood." 
flshiug  was  done  with  a  spear  or  net,  but  seems  to  be  an  avoca- 
tion rather  than  a  vocation.  Sharp  axes  they  had  with  which 
they  felled  and  trimmed  timber,  either  for  the  building  of  ships 
or  houses.     They  tempered  their  iron  — 

"  as  when  a  smith  dips  an  adze  or  an  axe  in  chill  water  with  a  great 
hissing,  when  he  would  temper  it,  for  hereby  anon  comes  the  strength 
of  iron."     (Od.  IX.  390.) 
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The;  bored  their  timbers  with  a  great  drill  <0d.  IX.  S84),  snd 
built  house  walla  of  masonry,  "  Bhunolug  the  violence  of  the 
winds"  (II.  XVI.  212).  Did  those  houses  have  gabled  roofs? 
The  comparison  of  the  wrestlers  to  rafters  (II.  XXIII.  712)  would 
seem  to  point  that  way.  We  measure  the  wings  of  a  "great  eagle 
of  Zeus  "  by  the  width  of  a  rich  man's  doorway  :  — 

"  As  wide  ss  ib  the  door  of  a  well-roofed  chunber  of  a  rich  man,  well 
fitted  and  bolted,  so  far  were  his  wiiigs  from  lip  to  tip."  (II.  XXIV. 
317.) 

From  the  fine  arts  the  Iliad  takes  no  figure,  but  in  the  Odyssey 
the  goldsmith  and  the  musician  appear  (VI.  230  and  XXI.  400). 
The  women  spin  and  weave  in  the  real  world  of  the  similes  lihe 
the  Homeric  woman  whom  we  know  so  well  in  the  ideal  world  of 
the  story :  — 

"  KoA^  T<  /iffaXr)  T(,  KOI  ay\aa  tfTf'  4iS>na." 

We  have  not  only  the  house  mistress  and  her  maidens,  hot 
"  the  honest  working  woman  striving  to  gain  a  pittance  for  her 
children."  And  once  more  in  the  essentials  of  human  natnre 
we  stand  on  common  ground.  As  Patroclus  stands  weeping  by 
Achilles,  his  hero  addresses  him :  — 

"  Why  do  you  weep,  FatrocluB,  like  a  little  ^rl,  who,  running  to  her 
mother,  begs  to  be  taken  up,  seizing  her  garment,  and  stops  her.  though 
busy,  and,  weeping,  gazea  at  her  that  she  may  take  her  up."  (It.  XVI.  7.) 

Two  Other  instances  (II.  IV.  130  and  VIII.  271)  show  that 
mothers  and  children  have  always  been  the  same.  A  father, 
too,  must  have  been  more  than  the  mere  head  of  a  clan,  to  bring 
out  the  force  of  the  phrase  so  often  used,  "  but  he  was  mild  as  a 
father ;  "  must  have  been  loved,  if  we  are  to  take  as  witness  the 
simile  in  Odyssey,  V.  394  :  — 

"  And  even  as  when  most  welcome  to  children  is  the  sight  of  a  father's 
life,  who  lies  in  sickness  and  strong  pains,  long  wasting  away,  gome  angry 
god  assailing  him,  and  to  their  delight  die  gods  have  loosed  him  from  his 

In  fact,  the  picture  whioh  we  get  from  the  similes  indicates  a 
pretty  strict  monogamy,  and  a  family  life  more  in  accord  with  oar 
modem  ideals  than  we  shall  find  again  in  literature  for  many  a 
century.  And  though  Odysseus'  "  prudent  Penelope  "  is  an  ideal 
sketch,  the  mothers  and  wives  in  the  similes  are  probably  drawn 
from  life.  One  little  touch  is  left  to  us  of  child  life :  — 
"  As  when  a  child  by  the  sands  of  the  sea,  i 
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ehildiafaness,  qnieMy  destro/B  them  irith  hia  tuuida  and  fe^  amiiuDg  hini- 
bbU."     (II.  XV.  362.) 

But  lost  we  should  be  filled  with  regret  for  bo  golden  an  age,  and 
fancy  that  nothing  but  peace  and  good-will  prevailed,  at  least  ia 
the  smaller  conoemB  of  life,  we  give  one  glimpse  at  a  neighbor 
hood  quarrel :  — 

"  Like  women  who,  being  angered  \>j  heart-eating  Htrife,  reproach  each 
other,  going  into  the  middle  of  the  Btreet,  mauf  ward*  and  to  no  pur- 
pose."    (D.  XX.  252.) 

Yet  it  was  not  merely  in  the  things  most  closely  affecting  himself, 
his  household,  and  his  possessions,  that  the  Greek  found  his  illus- 
trations. To  all  the  world  around  him  his  eye  and  heart  were  open. 
The  lore  of  nature  is,  in  ua,  a  very  modem  feeling.  But  the  Greek 
did  not  come  to  this  Aympatby  by  sophistication.  He  was  bom 
free.  When  Homer  figured  joy  as  "  like  dew  on  the  ears  of 
standing  com  when  the  fields  ripple,"  he  was  speaking  to  men 
to  whom  a  field  of  rippling  grain  was  not  simply  so  much  fodder 
and  a  dewdrop  so  much  water.  What  modern  poet  could  bring 
in  BO  simply  and  unconsciously  the  graceful  compliment  of  the 
searbeaten  warrior  to  the  fair  young  princess  to  whom  he  knelt  as 
a  suppliant  ?  — 

"  Never  have  mine  eyee  beheld  snch  a  one  among  mortals,  yet  in 
Delos  once  I  saw  as  goodly  a  thing :  a  young  sapling  of  a  palm  tree 
springing  by  the  altar  of  Apollo.  Tea,  and  when  I  looked  thereon,  long 
time  I  marreled  in  spirit,  for  never  grew  there  yet  so  goodly  a  shoot 
from  the  ground,  —  even  in  each  a  wise  as  I  wonder  at  thee,  lady."  (Od. 
VI.  160.) 

Matthew  Arnold  says  that  "  Homer  invariably  composes  with 
his  eye  on  the  object."  Certainly  nowhere  is  this  truer  than  in 
the  similes.  In  striking  contrast,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  poets  of 
a  later  age,  once  embarked  on  a  figure,  he  is  swept  on  with  it  with 
little  regard  for  aught  else.  The  rush  and  roar  of  the  storm  and 
torrent  cany  him  away.  He  forgets  even  the  excitement  of  bat- 
tle in  the  thnnder  of  the  wave  on  the  crag,  to  whioh  he  is  likening 
tiie  war-ory  of  his  combatants.  Neither  the  wind  nor  the  thun- 
derbolt terrier  him,  for  he  feels  himself  with  and  not  against 
them.  £ven  a  fire  in  the  forest  carries  exultation  with  it ;  he 
ranges  himself  with  the  flames,  and  watches  the  thickets  swept 
down,  and  the  tall  pines  crashing,  with  the  same  fierce  delight  with 
which  he  says  wi^  Hector :  "  But  I  will  go  against  him  if  his  hands 
were  like  to  fire.     If  his  hands  were  like  to  fire  and  his  strength 
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to  glittering  steel."  Tboagh  a  lamb  is  money,  food,  and  clotfaiiig 
to  him  and  his  hearers,  yet  when  the  "crooked-clawed,  bent- 
beaked  eagle  "  swoops  down  npon  the  fold,  hia  impulse  is  with  the 
eagle.  In  the  Iliad  his  birds  are  birds  of  prey,  or  migratory  birda 
in  denae  Socks,  or  chattering  daws  and  starliage.  Bat  in  the 
Odyssey,  "  The  bow-string  rang  sweetly  to  the  touch  like  a  swal- 
low ; "  and  once,  — 

"  The  brown,  bright  nighdngale  sings  sweet,  in  the  lint  season  of  the 
spring,  from  her  place  in  the  thick  leafage  of  the  trees,  and  with  many  a 
turn  and  trill  she  pours  forth  her  full-voiced  masic  "     (Od.  XIX.  618.) 

The  rainbow  is  mentioned  twice.  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  that 
the  Homeric  Greeks  were  color  blind,  since  no  mention  ia  made  of 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow  in  these  allusions.  Certainly  the  ad- 
jectives "  dark  bine  "  and  "  purple  "  are  singular  terms  to  apply 
to  the  rainbow.  The  explanation  which  is  occasionally  heard  that 
the  language  lacked  words  to  express  distinctions  actually  visible 
is  surely  futile.  Words  are  never  far  in  the  rear  of  things,  and 
certainly  so  malleable  a  language  as  the  Greek  need  never  have 
lacked  for  simple  distinctions  of  color.  Yet  the  color  sense  of  a 
people  who  spoke  of  the  sea  aa  wioe  colored  and  purple,  that  is, 
blood-red,  must  remain  of  doubtful  value.  Unquestionably  the 
Greek  love  of  beauty  developed  in  the  line  of  form  rather  than  of 
coloring.  At  any  rate,  this  blindness  to  color  cannot  be  laid  to 
Homer's  traditional  total  blindness.  No  man  who  bad  not  at 
some  time  seen,  and  seen  well,  could  have  written  that  famous 
passage,  the  despair  of  translators  (11.  YIII.  655),  which  carries 
so  clearly  the  sparkle  and  lucidity  of  a  starlit  night. 

A  few  figures  are  noteworthy  for  their  grotesquenesa  or  the 
violence  of  the  transition.  For  example,  the  comparison  (Od. 
XXIV.  6)  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  bats  "  gibbering  in  a  hol- 
low rock "  is  so  vivid  as  to  be  almost  violent.  The  figure  in 
Odyssey,  XXI.  48,  — 

"  And  even  as  a  bull  roars  that  is  grazing  in  the  meadow,  so  mightily 
roared  the  fair  doors  smitten  by  the  key,"  — 

causes  one  to  doubt  whether  the  lubricating  effect  of  oil,  though 
well  known  on  the  human  frame,  had  been  applied  to  hinges. 
Fancy  a  modern  author  comparing  the  sleepless  tossing  of  hia 
anxious  hero  to  the  turning  of  a  haggis  before  the  fire.  And 
though  the  skin  of  a  dried  onion  is  doubtless  "  smooth  and  glisten- 
ing," he  would  be  daring  who  would  use  it  aa  a  comparison  to 
deaoribe  his  hero's  doublet. 
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The  phnue  "  put  oa  a  stone  tunic,"  for  "  to  be  stoned  to  death," 
is  probably  an  old  one,  but  it  is  a  grim  pleasantry  enough.  Some- 
times, too,  the  comparison  is  so  wide  from  the  subject  as  to  be 
Qopleaaant,  as  in  the  simile  where  Goi^ythion,  shot  through  the 
neck,  and  nodding  from  side  to  side,  is  compared  to  a  heavy- 
beaded  poppy  nodding  in  the  wind.  The  most  savage  irony  is 
found  in  Iliad,  XVI,  745,  where  Cebriones,  the  charioteer  of 
Hector,  plunges  from  the  chariot  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses :  — 

"  And  the  Achieans,  langhing  sweetly,  Said  each  one  to  his  fellow :  '  An 
easy  man,  how  well  he  dives !  If  be  were  in  the  fishy  deep  this  man 
wDold  enrich  many,  diving  for  pearls,  leaping  from  the  ship,  even  if  it  be 
stormy.  So  easily  now  he  dives  from  the  horses  in  the  plain.  Verily, 
there  are  divers  among  the  Trojans.'  " 

After  all,  the  peculiarities  of  any  author  in  any  line  are  best 
brought  out  by  comparison  with  some  other  author.  The  most 
natural  comparison  of  Homer  is,  first  of  all,  of  course  with  Virgil 
in  the  ^neid.  But  in  this  examination  there  is  very  little  satis- 
faction, since  Virgil  chose  to  follow  his  great  master  too  closely. 
In  all  the  ^neid  there  is  scarcely  a  figure  which  is  not,  at  least, 
modeled  on  one  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  in  some  cases  being 
almost  an  exact  translation.  Here,  accordingly,  we  find  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  which  we  have  propounded,  that  an  author's 
age  may  be  reconstructed  from  his  figures.  Yet  even  here  a  close 
study  reveals  marked  differences  between  the  two.  Though  Homer 
composed  with  his  eye  on  the  object,  and  Virgil  with  his  eye  on 
Homer,  yet  the  Roman  was  too  genuine  a  poet  to  be  a  mere  imita- 
tor, and  through  foreign  forms  and  types  breathes  the  spirit  of  his 
own  age  and  personality.  There  is  still  the  same,  perhaps  even  a 
greater,  separation  between  figure  and  narrative.  Yet  now  the 
elaboration  of  the  figure  seems  conscious.  The  delight  of  a  storm 
or  a  fight  with  a  lion  could  carry  Homer  away  from  his  heroes. 
But  though  the  subject'  and  details  were  different,  the  feeling 
excited  in  the  two  cases  was  the  same.  When  he  alludes  to  a  top, 
in  the  thick  of  the  fray,  it  is  only  a  passing  illustrative  reference. 
B&t  when  Virgil's  frantic  queen,  maddened  by  poison,  whirls 
through  the  city,  it  is 

"  as  a  top,  whirling  nnder  a  twisted  lash,  which  eager  boys  spin  in  great 
carves  abont  the  empty  halls.  It  is  borne,  started  by  the  string,  in  wide 
carves,  and  the  inexperienced  crowd  and  youthful  band  are  astonished 
and  marvel  at  the  flying  boxwood,  and  lend  their  minds  to  the  stroke." 
{JEn,  VII.  378.) 
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A  footnote  in  Cooper's  Virgil  falls  under  my  eye  as  I  write : 
"  This  simile,  as  Dr.  Trapp  observes,  is  the  perfection  of  elegance." 
Exactly ;  but  it  is  not  only  on  another  path,  but  on  another  plane 
from  the  subject,  and  the  transition  either  vay  would  be  felt  with 
a  jar  if  Virgil  carried  us  out  of  ourselves  as  Homer  does.  But 
Virgil  depends  on  bis  audience  to  be  masters  of  tbeir  own  moods 
and  make  their  own  readjustment. 

Local  coloring,  too,  creeps  in.  Villi's  favorites,  the  bees,  are 
no  longer  the  wild  bees  of  Homer,  living  in  the  hollow  rock,  but 
industrious  and  orderly  tenants  of  hives.  Virgil  loves  nature, 
but  with  the  love  of  "  retired  leisure  that  in  trim  gardens  takes  its 
pleasure."  Strive  as  he  may,  he  cannot  infuse  life  into  his  similes 
drawn  from  the  unsubdued  stoi'm  or  sea.  Odysseus,  beaten  and 
buffeted  by  Poseidon,  on  his  shattered  raft  in  the  broad  sea,  is  still 
a  man,  contending  with  a  force  too  strong  for  him,  indeed,  but 
one  which  he  comprehends,  ^neas  is  tossed,  helpless  as  a  child, 
OD  an  unknown  and  unfathomable  mystery.  So,  also,  pervading 
the  similes,  one  feels  always  that  the  sea  is  Homer's  comrade, 
while  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  in  some  subtle  way  recalls  Stan- 
ley's African  carrier,  who  sagely  said  that  the  Lord  made  fishes 
to  go  in  water,  and  the  sons  of  Adam  on  land,  and  that  when  the 
fishes  came  out  and  walked  on  the  land  it  would  be  time  for  the 
BODS  of  Adam  to  go  on  the  water. 

Socially  and  politically,  too,  the  world  was  changed.  An  occa- 
sional poetical  shepherd  lad  pipes  on  Virgil's  hillside,  but  his  day 
was  that  of  Augustus  and  not  of  Cincinnatus,  and  the  wood-cutter's 
axe  and  the  dark  red  oxen  are  no  longer  a  part  of  the  life  of  free- 
men. Somewheie,  too,  with  the  rise  of  the  "  plantation  system," 
the  plesEant  family  life  has  disappeared,  and  with  the  loss  of  the 
free  fanner  and  the  simple  home  life,  has  risen  the  "  ignobile  vul- 
gus."     The  only  political  similes  of  Homer  are :  — 

"  As  doth  the  fame  of  a  blameless  king,  one  that  fears  the  gods  and 
reigns  among  many  men  and  mighty,  maintaining  right,  and  tlie  black 
earth  bears  wheat  and  barley,  and  the  trees  are  laden  with  fruit,  and  the 
sheep  bring  forth  and  fail  not,  and  the  sea  gives  store  of  fish,  and  all  out 
of  his  good  guidance,  and  the  people  prosper  under  him."  (Od.  XIX. 
108.) 

"  At  the  hour  when  a  man  rises  up  from  the  assembly  nnd  goes  to  sup- 
per, one  who  judges  the  many  quarrels  of  the  young  men  who  seek  to 
faim  for  Uw."     (Od.  XII.  438.) 

How  different  a  picture,  and  bow  much  of  the  stormy  history  of 
Rome  is  compressed  into  the  figure  from  the  .^neid :  — 
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"  Aod  as  when  s«iiitioii  Riieet  in  a  great  people,  the  bue  herd  rage  in 
■pirit  and  already  rocks  and  torchei  %  and  rage  supplies  anns,  tlien  if 
by  chance  they  see  some  man  revered  for  honor  and  good  deeds,  they  are 
ailent  and  stand  witli  open  ears ;  he  rules  their  minds  by  his  words  and 
gnides  their  hearto."     {Mn.  I.  148.) 

Wheo  we  come  to  Vila's  great  pupil,  if  we  are  to  call  him 
by  his  own  term,  we  are  coufronted  with  a  completely  new  prob-  . 
lem.  Apart  from  difference  of  topic  a  thousand  things  conspire  . 
to  widen  the  gnlf  between  Homer  and  Dante,  not  only  in  general 
treatment,  but  in  the  special  case  of  the  figures.  In  the  first  place, 
it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  opening  which 
the  wider  horizon  and  more  varied  life  of  Dante's  age  gave  to  the 
sources  of  figure.  He  might  draw,  not  only  on  mythology,  which 
scarcely  can  be  said  to  have  existed  for  Homer ;  on  history,  which 
bad  not  begun  in  Homer's  day ;  on  strange  customs  of  far  coun- 
tries, which  adventurous  travelers  had  made  as  real  to  the  eager 
citizens  of  Florence  as  the  cliffs  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  gray  sea 
which  broke  on  them,  were  to  the  Chians  and  SmymaanB.  Com- 
merce, agriculture,  handioraft,  art,  and  science,  all  contribnted 
their  quota.  To  give  but  one  or  two  examples  of  the  extension  of 
range  in  the  source  of  simile,  take  these :  — 

"  Nor  coDld  one  write  so  quick  an  1  or  O."     (Inf.  XXIT.  150.) 

"  Who  seest  contingencies  as  human  minds  see  that  two  oblique  angles 
never  can  be  in  one  triangle."  (Par.  XVII.  16.) 
But  with  all  allowance  for  difference  of  material,  there  seems  to 
be  a  far  more  radical  difference  in  the  whole  use  of  similes  and 
metaphors,  which  deserves  some  study,  both  as  to  nature  and 
canse.  The  line  of  direction,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  use  of 
simile,  is  from  the  less  to  the  more  familiar,  —  always  so  in  the 
case  of  a  poet  whose  story  is  of  prime  importance  to  him.  Now 
the  ideas  which  Homer  has  to  convey  are  tangible,  physical  facts. 
They  stand  on  the  same  plane  with  the  simile,  in  forcing  an  en- 
trance into  the  mind,  and  one  is  received  as  easily  as  the  other. 
The  figures  have  no  mission  save  as  heightening  interest  by  ally- 
ing the  hearer  through  his  own  experience  to  the  narrative,  and 
we  know  really  no  more  of  Idomeneus  rushing  through  the  ranks 
because  he  is  compared  to  a  wild  boar.  But  Dante  dealt  with 
a  world  intangible  and  mysterious,  the  spiritual  world,  whereof 
we  must  always  speak  at  best  in  signs  and  symbols.  At  every 
step  he  must  make  clear  some  new  fact  of  that  world,  and  the  only 
medium  of  communication  between  himself  and  his  hearers  was 
through  the  visible  concrete,  facts  of  the  material  w<«ld  azoond 
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them.  In  the  Bimiles  we  are  always  made  to  see  something  in  the 
subject  whiuh  otherwise  might  have  escaped  us,  and  often  the 
analogy  given  there  ia  our  only  means  of  comprehending  a  most 
cherished  idea.  Dante's  figures  are  not  mere  ornaments ;  they 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  fabric.  Hence,  while  one  might 
safely  cut  out  every  simile  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  and  leave 
•  scarcely  a  scar  on  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Troy  or  the  wanderings 
of  Odysseus,  one  can  scarcely  cut  a  figure  from  the  I>ivinR  Corn- 
media  without  destroying  something  essential  to  the  whole.  And 
in  like  manner  this  intimate  connection  makes  a  separate  exami- 
nation of  the  figures  themselves  almost  impossible. 

The  place  of  metaphor,  too,  is  much  larger.  Where  the  who1« 
poem  is  one  grand  metaphor,  it  may  well  be  trusted  that  the 
reader  who  can  unravel  the  whole  can  master  the  details.  The 
majority  of  the  similes,  too,  are  shorter,  generally  of  not  mora 
than  three  lines,  and  much  less  elaborate.  No  detail  of  the  simile 
is  introduced  which  will  not  tend  to  fasten  the  thing  to  be  im- 
pressed. Often,  also,  in  the  discussion  of  theological  mysteries, 
the  similes  pass  beyond  the  limit  of  mere  illustration,  and  amount 
to  a  reasoning  by  analogy. 

Before  we  go  on  to  further  examination  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  the  similes,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  consider  whether 
there  is  any  apparent  cause  which  might  tend  to  produce  so  wide 
a  variation  in  the  use  of  figure  since  the  days  of  Homer,  and 
even  of  Virgil.  Difference  due  to  personality  alone  we  must  dis- 
regard, or  reason  in  a  circle,  since  our  only  clew  to  Homer's  per- 
sonality is  through  these  very  poems,  and  they  the  most  objective 
of  all  literature.  If  race  cbaract«ristios  are  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, Virgil  and  Dante  should  differ  from  Homer.  But  there  is 
one  possible  modifier  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  —  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianily. 

Now  it  is  doubtless  true  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency,  and 
one  often  unphilosophically  manifested  by  the  believers  in  the 
mission  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  ascribe  to  its  influence  results 
which  might  more  fairly  be  traced  to  a  multiplicity  of  other 
causes.  And  it  might  seem  the  last  and  crowning  height  of  this 
unreason  to  credit  a  change  in  the  use  of  simile  to  the  inflnenoe 
of  Christianity. 

But  apart  from  the  influence  of  a  Christian  sabject,  apart  from 
the  precedence  it  gives  to  the  unseen  and  spiritual  whiuh  neces- 
sitates, as  we  have  said,  the  use  of  figurative  language,  the  Orien- 
tal type  of  thought  which  Christianity  carried  with  it  cannot  be 
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disregarded.  Christianity  is  an  Oriental  reli^on ;  its  sacred  boobs 
are  Oriental  literature  ;  its  borne  was  in  Judtea,  and  even  its  great 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was  brought  up  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feet  of 
tiamaJiel.  Now  figures  are  the  native  speech  of  the  Orient.  We 
are  coming  to  recognize  in  theology  that  dogma  has  been  wrested 
from  the  Scriptures  in  many  cases  simply  by  the  incapacity  of  the 
Western  mind  to  comprehend  an  Eastern  mode  of  thought.  Open 
the  Old  Testament  anywhere,  and  you  can  scarcely  put  a  finger 
down  without  covering  a  metaphor  or  a  simile.  Aud  of  Christian- 
ity's great  Founder  we  are  told  that "  without  a  parable  spake  he 
not  unto  thetn."  So,  wherever  the  Christian  religion  spread,  spread 
the  metaphors  in  which  its  faith  was  clothed,  —  the  vine  and  the 
branches,  the  Good  Shepherd  and  his  flock,  and  not  only  these 
specific  figures,  but  with  them  the  habit  of  figurative  speech.  For 
twelve  centuries,  in  Dante's  day,  a  literature  of  this  sort  had  been 
spreading,  till  it  reached  the  limits  of  the  civilized  world.  It 
dominated  thought  and  speech  as  no  other  body  of  foreign  litera- 
ture ever  did,  since  the  priests  of  its  religion  guarded  the  learning 
of  that  world.  Its  phraseology  must  be  heard  wherever  the  church 
was,  and  the  church  was  coextensive  with  the  state.  Its  line  liad 
gone  out  tbrongh  all  the  earth,  and  its  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

So  we  need  not  wonder  if,  despite  the  kinship  between  Dante 
and  Virgil,  we  find  a  wider  gulf  between  them  in  their  dealing 
with  figures  than  between  the  Gi'eek  and  the  Roman. 

Leaving,  however,  general  principles,  certain  curious  facts  im- 
press us.  One  is  conscious  of  having  entered  a  whole  new  field  in 
the  employment  of  mental  phenomena  as  similes.  The  simple, 
natural  affections,  the  mother's  care  for  a  child,  the  grief  of  a 
woman  over  a  dead  lord.  Homer's  hearers  knew.  The  world  of 
dreams  was  then  what  it  is  now,  — 

"  Aa  when  in  a  dream  one  cannot  overtake  a  fugitive,  and  one  cannot 
escape,  nor  the  other  parsoe."     {II.  XXII.  199.) 
Yet  in  all  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  there  are  hut  two  similes  drawn 
from  mental  action,  — 

"  Ab  when  the  mind  of  a  man  leaps  op,  who,  going  over  mach  groand, 
thinks  with  providence  he  it  here  or  there,  and  plans  many  thing*."  (IL 
XV.  80.) 

"  Their  stupe  are  as  swift  as  the  flight  of  a  bird  or  as  a  thonght."  (Od. 
VIII.  28.) 

Almost  the  same  expression  of  the  swiftness  of  thought  occurs 
inPar.  X.  34:  — 

vol.  xvn. — Ko.  98.  11 
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"  But  of  the  leap  I  recked  not,  Bave  first  as  one  notes  the  coming  of  & 
thoDght" 

But  what  a  change  ia  mental  habits  ia  seen  in  such  a  figure  as 
this,  — 

"  And  as  hy  feeling  more  delight  in  doing  well,  a  man  fit)!!!  day  to  day 
may  see  his  own  virtue  advance,  so  I  became  aware  that  my  gyration  with 
that  of  heaven  had  increased  ita  arc."     (Par.  XVIII.  68.) 

For  the  most  part,  the  use  of  figures  drawn  from  mental  and 
spiritual  experience  is  in  the  illustration  of  other  such  experi- 
ence. There  is  yet  another  step  to  be  seen  in  a  later  poet,  when 
the  mental  is  used  to  illustrate  the  physical. 

Another  turn  of  the  wheel,  and  we  may  try  a  new  comparison 
between  one  great  master  and  his  successors.  What  must  Milton's 
figures  be  7  If  our  theory  of  the  effect  of  Christianity  and  of 
Biblical  literature  be  trustworthy,  here  is  au  opportunity  to  test 
it.  For  all  tlie  influences  emanating  from  Christianity  which 
possessed  Dante  were  tenfold  strong  about  Milton.  The  langui^ 
of  Puritanism  became  a  jest  from  its  complete  domination  by 
Scripture  models.  And  Milton,  too,  should  surely  show  by  the 
same  law  the  complete  interfusion  of  subject  and  figure.  But  Mil- 
ton's similes  are  as  discrete  as  Homer's.  They  are  long,  elaborate, 
inconsequent,  irrelated  to  the  subject.  They  are  loaded  with  his- 
torical and  mythical  allusione.  If  he  wishes  to  describe  a  Dumer- 
oua  host,  he  tells  us  not  merely  that  they  are  thick  as  sedge,  but 
"  Aa  Bcattered  sedge 

Afloat,  wben  nitli  fierce  winiie,  Orion  armed, 

Hath  vexed  tlie  Bed  Sea  coa«t,  when  waves  o'erthrew 

Busiris  and  hU  Memphian  chivalry. 

Wben  with  perfidious  hatred  the;  ptuBaed 

The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 

From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcasses 

And  broken  chariot  wheels."  (Par.  Lost,  1^304.) 

But  the  sedge  was  not  more  or  less  thick  in  the  Ked  Sea  at  the 
Exodus  than  at  any  other  time.  To  his  purpose  all  this  history 
has  simply  no  pertinency.  It  seems  even  less  explicable  than 
Homer's  digressions,  since  those  can  usually  be  accounted  for  on 
the  principle  of  the  association  of  ideas.  Why  should  Milton  re- 
vert to  this  type  of  simile?  Simply  because  he  was,  as  Edmund 
Scherer  says,  '■'■  a  great  poet  with  a  Salmatius  or  a  Grotius  bound 
up  with  him."  Milton's  metaphors  are  abundant,  forcible,  and 
Hebraic,  or  perhaps  better.  Christian.  His  similes  are  formed  pre- 
sumably on  classic  models.     And  the  association  of  ideas  which 
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carried  Homer  from  the  charge  of  a  wild  boar  to  the  crash  of 
the  thioketa  carried  -Miltoo  from  the  sedge  of  a  reedy  sea  to  the 
Israelites  fleeing  before  the  chariots  of  Egypt.  To  Milton  this 
was  a  natural  traio  of  thought.  His  fund  of  learning  was  as  real 
and  obvious  a  world  to  him  as  the  material  world  was  to  Horoer. 
And  he  was  not  to  teat  his  figures  before  an  immediate  audience. 
The  similes  of  Homer  were  to  interest  his  hearers  as  he  sang,  the 
similes  of  Dante  wer^  to  elucidate  to  the  reader  certain  difBcnlt 
ideas  ;  but  Milton's  similes  were  to  be  the  ornaments  of  a  great 
and  premeditated  classic.  The  result  is  such  as  to  call  to  mind 
once  more  Scherer's  cridcism  on  Paradise  Lost,  that  it  is  "  at  once 
the  greatest  and  most  insupportable  poem  in  existence." 

When  Homer  and  Virgil  describe  Diana  and  her  nymphs  (Od. 
VI.  100 ;  ^n.  I.  498),  though  we  had  never  heard  of  Diana  we 
should  see  the  chorus  move  light  along  the  mountain  top,  and  the 
goddess,  tall  and  fair,  above  them  all.  Dante's  nymphs  dance 
across  our  vision  and  pass.  But  when  we  meet  the  same  figure  in 
Milton  (Par.  Lost,  IX.  386),  we  turn  industriously  to  the  classi- 
cal dictionary.  We  meet,  with  a  feeling  of  recognition,  gunpow- 
der, the  telescope,  and  the  American  Indian,  but  in  general  the 
similes  present  to  us,  not  Milton's  age,  hot  Milton,  and,  alas, 
sometimes  the  scholar  rather  than  the  poet.  Yet  sometimes  we 
meet  with  a  figure  clear,  simple,  and  unweighted,  which,  while  it 
recalls  Homer,  shows  at  the  same  time  how  far  the  world  has 
traveled  from  him  :  — 

"  Aa  one  who  long  in  populous  cit^  pent, 
Where  hoiuet  thick  SJid  aewera  onnoj  the  air. 
Forth  iMuiug  on  a  Bummer  mora  to  breathe. 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoined,  from  each  thing  met  coneeivea  delight, 
The  amell  of  grain,  or  tedded  graas,  or  kiue. 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound." 

(Par.  Lost,  IX  449.) 
Homer  loved  nature  unconsciously  because  he  was  one  with  it. 
Milton  loved  it  consciously  because  they  were  two. 

The  comparison  between  the  figures  of  Dante  and  Milton  has 
been  made  by  Macaulay,  and  on  any  point  where  Maoaulay's  con- 
clusions cannot  be  contested  his  expression  of  those  conclusions 
cannot  be  equaled. 

But  it  is  when  we  start  from  our  own  age  and  standpoint  that 
we  really  come  to  comprehend  the  characteristics  of  other  ages. 
To  be  sure,  the  differences  are  often  so  great  that  the  works  we 
are  comparing  seem  completely  heterogeneous.     But  since  Tenny- 
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son  has  chosen  to  speak  of  his  "  Idjlls  of  the  King  "as  "faint 
Homeric  echoes,"  and  since,  also,  his  use  of  distinct  simile  is  sin- 
gularly frequent  for  the  present  day,  a  brief  comparison  may  re- 
pay us.     We  have  spoken  of  the  fact  that,  with  Dante  and  with 
subjective  poetry,  we  begin  to  meet  with  illostrations  of  mental 
phenomena   by  other  such   phenomena.      In  Tennyson  we   find 
that  the  piocess  has  gone  yet  further,  that  the  development  of 
mental  self-consciousness  has  rendered  it  possible  to  illustrate  the 
physical  by  the  mental.     That  is  to  say,  the  mental  is  the  more 
familiar  to  our  age.     We  may  never  have  experienced,  or  even 
seen,  a  long  and  doubtful  physical  contest,  but  we  can  picture  it 
to  ourselves  from  the  analogy  of  what  we  do  know  :  — 
"  Far  he  seemed  bi  one 
Tbat  all  in  later,  sadder  age  begins 
To  war  agaioHt  ill  uses  of  a  life, 
But  tbese  from  all  his  life  arise  and  cry, 
Tbou  hast  made  us  lord*,  and  canst  not  put  ns  domi." 

(Garetha  and  Ljnette.) 
The  chief  difference,  however,  is  not  in  subject,  but  in  treat- 
ment. For  we  might  say  that  with  Tennyson  simile  had  ceased  to 
be  a  comparison  of  things,  and  become  a  compaiison  of  relations. 
They  have  the  double  purpose  of  ornament,  like  Homer's,  and  of 
elucidation,  like  Danto's.  However  detailed,  the  details  are  chosen 
for  their  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  each  is  in  itself  a  simile.  As 
for  example :  — 

"  But  at  the  flash  and  uotton  of  the  man 
Thej  vanished,  pauic  stricken,  like  a  shoal 
Of  darting  fish  that  on  a  gumuiec  morn 
Adown  the  crjetal  dyke  at  Camelot 
Coiue  slippiog  o'er  their  sbadows  on  the  sand. 
But  if  a  man  who  stands  upon  the  brink 
But  lift  a  shining  hand  against  the  sun, 
There  is  not  left  the  twinkle  of  a  fin 
Betwixt  the  cressj  islets,  whit«  in  fiower." 

(Geraint  and  Enid.) 
Or  this  from  the  Holy  Grail :  — 

"  For  good  ye  are,  and  bad  end  like  to  coins, 
Some  true,  some  light,  but  every  one  of  you, 
Stamped  with  the  image  of  the  king." 
The  applicability  of  the  lattor  lies  not  in  the  immediate  resem- 
blance of  the  knights  to  coins,  as  Homer  would  have  used  it,  but  in 
the  characteristic  of  a  common  impress  on  a  varying  foundation. 
Homer's,  Virgil's,  Milton's  detaib  distract  from  the  story,  Dante 
^vea  US  no  details,  but  with  Teunyson  we  find  all  the  detaila,  and 
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all  bearing  to  the  point.  Nuy,  he  even  imports  into  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  in  some  subtle  way  the  spirit  which  pervades 
the  animate.  His  predecessors  have  used  the  moon  to  illoatrate 
light  or  roundness.     Tennyson  says  :  — 

"  For  all  his  was  white 
And  colorless,  and  like  Ike  vnihered  Tooon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  Hpringing  east." 

(Passing  of  Arthur.) 
The  use  of  the  one  adjective,  "  withered,"  has  instantly  changed 
all  our  associations  with  the  simile.  Homer's  "  aa  a  ripple  from 
Zephyrus  spreads  over  the  sea  newly  rising,  and  the  sea  darkens 
under  it,"  is  purely  objective.  Taken  alone  no  one  could  conjec- 
ture what  it  might  or  might  not  illustrate.  But  one  could  almost 
see  Modred  with  the  slight  wrong  done  him  rankling  in  his  narrow 
heart,  when  he  reads :  — 

"  As  the  sharp  wind  that  rufBes  all  day  long 
A  little  bitter  pool  about  a  stone 
On  the  bare  coast."  (Guineveie.) 

But  though  it  is  always  a  temptation  to  reinforce  the  statement 
of  one's  own  conclusions  by  a  wide  citation  of  the  cases  from 
which  the  conclusions  are  drawn,  these  few  examples  must  suffice 
to  show  how  un-Homeric  are  the  echoes  in  the  similes  of  the 
Idylls. 

Only  brief  mention  need  be  made  of  the  hyperboles  of  Homer, 
but  they  should  not  be  entirely  omitted.  This  figure,  ^ain,  is 
native  to  the  Orient  but  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek.  It 
is  always  a  violence  to  language,  and  violence  is  barbarian,  not 
Hellenic.  The  beauty  which  the  Greeks  loved,  as. we  have  said, 
lay,  not  in  warm  coloring,  hut  in  pure  and  perfect  proportion. 
Homer  might,  at  most,  say  that  Agamemnon  "  stood  up  weeping 
as  a  black  flowing  stream."  The  Psalmist  said,  "  Rivers  of  waters 
run  down  mine  eyes."  To  David  Homer's  phrase  would  have 
seemed  tame ;  to  Homer,  David's  would  be  overdrawn  and  jai^ 
ring. 

But  the  few  hyperboles  which  Homer  uses  are  noteworthy  for 
their  very  variety.  "  The  iron  tumult  reached  the  brazen  heaven," 
or  **  They  fought  like  fire,  nor  would  you  say  the  sun  and  moon 
were  safe,"  come  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  Achilles  exclaims  to 
the  passion  of  his  wrath :  — 

"  But  would,  on  the  day  that  my  mother  bore  me,  the  baleful  blast  of 
the  stonu-wiod  had  carried  me  away  to  the  mountain  or  the  loud  roaring 
sea,  and  there  the  wave  had  whelmed  me,  ere  thb  came."    (D.  VI.  145.) 
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And  in  tbeir  distress  the  AchssaDs  crj  out  to  him,  — 
"  Peleas  is  not  yonr  father,  nor  TheUs  yoar  mother,  bat  the  hoary  sea 

begat  yon,  or  the  steep  rock."     (II.  XVI.  34.) 

The  Odyssey  is  pitched,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  lower  key ;  yet, 
in  the  generosity  of  his  apology,  the  youth  who  had  angered  Odys- 
seus at  the  games  of  Alcinous  makes  the  sweeping  retraction, — 

"  If  aught  grteTOus  hath  been  spoken  may  the  storm  winds  bear  it 
away."     (Od.  VIII.  408.) 

And  as  Odysseus  thinks  of  the  suitors  "  whose  outrage  aud  vio- 
lence reach  even  to  the  iron  heaven,"  while  he  stands  as  a  beggar 
in  his  own  house,  the  Oreek  moderation  deserts  him,  and  he  cries 
out  as  a  Hebrew  might  have  done,  — 

"  The  coach  of  Odysseiig,  perchance,  lies  in  lack  of  bedding  and  deep 
in  foul  spider  weba."     (Od.  XVI.  35.) 

The  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  are  one  in  a  sadness  which  domi- 
nates both  in  the  presence  of  the  mystery  of  death,  and  two  in  the 
solution :  — 

"  As  the  race  of  leaves,  bo  is  the  race  of  men.  For  the  wind  scatters 
the  leaves  on  the  ground,  bnt  the  wood,  blooming,  brings  forth  others,  and 
the  spring  season  comes  on ;  so  the  race  of  man  grovreth  and  fadeth." 
(H.  VI.  146.) 

"  As  for  man,  hie  days  are  ae  grass ;  as  a  fiower  of  the  field,  so  he  fionr- 
isheth.  For  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is  gone ;  and  the  place 
thereof  shall  know  it  no  more.  But  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting."    (Ps.  ciii.  15-17.) 

The  brave  old  Greek  turns  suddenly  from  the  blue  sky  and 
the  dancing  waves,  from  the  simple  joy  of  living  for  which,  we  are 
tempted  to  think,  we  would  barter  our  own  fuller  mental  life,  to 
voice  that  moat  pathetic  cry  of  his  short-lived  hero  :  — 

"  Easy  to  be  captured  are  osen  and  flocks ;  tripods  may  be  gained 
and  the  yellow  manes  of  horses,  but  the  soul  of  man  is  not  to  be  taken 
nor  captured,  when  once  it  has  crossed  the  fence  of  the  teeth."  (II.  IX. 
406.) 

■'  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  "     (Mark  viii.  37.) 

In  truth,  though  we  have,  for  the  most  part,  chosen  to  regard 
only  the  differences  between  our  poets,  the  likenesses  are  not 
less  noteworthy.  The  wave  of  the  jDgean  which  whelmed  the 
bark  of  Homer's  day  curls,  crested  white  with  foam,  like  that  in 
the  "  wide  northern  sea "  wbioh  lay  even  beyond  the  bouud  of 
Oceanus,  the  ocean  stream  that  girdled  Homer's  world. 
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The  same  stars,  the  trees,  the  birds,  the  elemental  forces  of  nature 
and  the  elemental  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  lay  before  the  eyes 
of  Greek,  Roman,  Florentine,  and  Englishman.  Each  saw  clearly 
and  spoke  truly.  In  so  far  as  men  see  things  as  they  are,  in  bo  far 
as  our  vision  lays  hold  of  objective  reality,  the  likeness  must  be 
manifest.  But  in  so  far  as  the  object  must  always  be  brought 
within  the  limits  of  the  subject  and  conditioned  by  it,  must 
there  be  diversity.  Tbe  likeness  is  as  deep  aa  the  likeness  of  the 
whole  human  race,  the  diversity  as  wide  as  the  diversity  of  their 
ages  and  lands,  or  that  gulf  whioh  always  will  *'  divide  the  eternal 
soul  from  all  beside,"  and  from  every  other  human  soul. 

"  For  every  fiery  prophet  of  old  time. 
And  all  the  sacred  madness  of  the  bard 
When  God  niftde  miwe  throogh  them,  could  bat  speak 
His  moBio  bj  the  fnmewoik  and  the  chord; 
As  je  have  seen  it,  ye  have  spoken  truth." 

Homer  lacks  the  subtlety  and  the  spiritual  insight  of  a  later  day. 
The  world  of  his  similes  is  neither  wide  nor  deep.  But  it  has  the 
force  and  freshness  of  the  air  of  the  isles  of  Greece  and  of  the 
"  Juventus  Mnndi."  "  Certainly  his  poetry  has  all  the  energy 
and  power  of  the  poetry  of  our  ruder  climates.  But  it  has,  be- 
sides, the  pure  lines  of  an  Ionian  horizon,  tbe  liquid  clearness  of 
an  Ionian  sky."  ^ 

Jvlia  HarwQod  Cavemo. 

LOMBAKD,  III. 


"REMBRANDT  AS  EDUCATOR."* 

About  a  year  and  a  half  a^  there  appeared  in  Leipzig  a  book 
of  moderate  size,  which  bore  the  strange  title  "  Rembrandt  als 
Erzieher."  Stranger,  much  stranger,  than  the  title  were  its  con- 
tents. It  held  up  before  all  Germany  the  great  Dutch  painter  as 
an  educator,  not  only  in  art,  but  also  in  science,  in  politics,  and  in 
general  culture.  It  was  read  by  everybody,  bo  that  it  reached  its 
twenty-fifth  edition  within  a  year,  and  is  now  approaching  its 
fortieth.  Some  said  Germany  would  need  a  century  to  appreciate 
it  fully,  so  profound  it  appeared  to  them  ;  others  reviewed  it  be- 
tween sunset  and  sunrise,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  so 


'  Matthew  Arnold,  On  Trarulating  Homer. 

'  Rtmbrandt  alt  Enidier.    Ton  eineni  Dentscben.    Lnpiig :  Verlag  von 
C.  L.  HinchfeU.    ISgO. 
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shallow  and  brilliant  a  book  had  not  been  published  for  many  a 
day  ;  still  others  parodied  it  with  little  taste  and  less  snccess.  In 
short,  the  pamphlets,  criticisms,  and  articles  on  the  Rembrandt 
book  are  now  legion,  but  the  unknown  ^  author  continues  to  reissue 
his  stirring  pages  as  heretofore. 

Stirring,  suggestive,  stimulating,  —  these  are  qoalities  which 
the  book  is  clearly  proved  to  possess  by  the  very  commotion  it 
caused.  '  Nor  can  there  be  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  author's  ez- 
traordinarj-  versatility ;  for  he  deals,  if  not  always  profoundly,  at 
least  cleverly,  with  many  of  the  great  general  problems  of  life,  as 
well  as  with  many  questions  of  a  more  transitory  nature.  His 
manner  of  thinking,  too,  is  independent  and  original  enough  to 
startle  men  of  both  more  and  less  than  the  ordinary  Philistine 
sedateness.  His  style,  moreover,  is  quite  different  fi'om  that  which 
one  is  so  apt  to  expect  in  a  German  book  on  serious  subjects.  It 
is  clear  and  full  of  forue,  but  somewhat  marred  by  the  author's 
tendency  to  l>e  sententious  and  paradoxical. 

Whatever  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  book  may  finally  prove  to 
be,  it  is  worth  knowing  something  about,  even  to  non-Germans, 
and  even  at  this  late  day.  The  disagreement  among  the  critics 
need  not  disturb  as  ;  it  can,  in  fact,  only  add  to  our  interest  in  so 
odd  a  production.  Nor  need  we  ask  how  long  the  book  will  con- 
tinue to  be  read,  and  whether  some  future  pedagogue  or  pedant 
will  class  it  among  the  hundred  best  or  not.  Its  significance  for 
us  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  it  has  stirred  the  thinking  men  of 
our  time ;  that  the  questions  which  it  discusses  are  such  as  still,  or 
better,  again,  interest  our  day  and  generation ;  in  short,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  and  the  civilization  we  live  and 
move  in.  This  has  been,  for  me  at  least,  the  central  point  around 
which  my  reflections  on  *'  Rembrandt  as  Edncator  "  have  grouped 
themselves ;  and  it  is  with  this  consideration  in  mind  that  I  ven- 
ture to  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  the  general  character  of 
the  book. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  author  holds  up  Rembrandt 
as  a  universal  educator  or  oivilizer.  The  Table  of  Contents  would 
seem  to  divide  the  book  into  five  parts,  or  chapters :  —  Rembrandt 
as  Educator :  I.  In  German  Art ;  II.  In  German  Science ;  III. 
In  German  Politics ;  IV.  In  German  Culture ;  V.  In  German 
Humanity ;  but  the  pages,  about  three  hundred  in  all,  run  on  from 
cover  to  cover  without  any  larger  break  than  ordinary  sections  with 
small  marginal  headings. 

*  The  author's  mune  is  now  said  to  be  Langbehn. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  wliich  strikes  the  reader  more  at  the 
outset,  the  ambitious  scheme  of  mapping  out  a  plan  of  education 
in  every  department  of  life  for  the  veiy  nation  to  whom  so  many 
others  are  wont  to  look  for  guidance  in  educational  matters,  or  the 
selection  of  Kembrandt  for  the  educator  of  that  nation.  And 
such  a  book  from  a  Grerman !  Nor  was  it  written  in  irony,  but  in 
dead  earnest.  Listen  to  the  opening  sentence :  "  It  has  by  this 
time  come  to  be  an  open  secret  Uiat  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
German  people  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  slow,  or,  as  some  think, 
rapid  decay."  And  again,  later :  "  Pure  wine  and  pure  culture 
have  now  grown  scarce  in  Germany." 

Certainly,  one  might  say,  if  this  is  so,  an  educator  or  a  reformer 
is  sorely  needed.  But  why  Kembrandt  ?  For  much  though  we 
may  all  admire  Rembrandt  and  his  art,  who  before  our  author 
has  ever  thought  of  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  universal  reformer? 
Perhaps  nobody.  And,  more  than  that,  who  will  so  think  of 
him  after  our  author  ?  Surely  nobody,  if  Max  Lantner  is  right 
in  assigning  to  Ferdinand  Bol  all  the  choicest  paintiugs  that  have 
thus  far  passed  for  Rembrandt's.  But,  be  the  historical  Rem- 
brandt who  he  will,  our  author's  Rembrandt —  and  this  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  keep  in  mind— serves  him  in  reality  only  as 
the  symbol  or  personification  of  all  those  elements  which  ai-e  at 
present  wanting  or  inactive  in  the  civilization  of  Germany.  Rem- 
brandt is  to  him,  above  all  else,  the  national  artist  par  excellence, 
and  the  high-priest  of  individualism.  National  art,  however,  and 
individuality  are  what  Germany  now  needs  most.  Rembrandt  is 
the  standard  by  which  her  present  civilization  is  measured,  weighed, 
and  —  found  wanting.  All  her  boasted  attainments  are  here 
thrown  in  the  balance  gainst  a  man,  against  a  fully  developed, 
rounded-out  personality ;  and  the  question  is  not  *'  What  ts  the 
v^ue  of  personality  in  terms  of  our  so-called  civilization  ?  "  but 
"  What  ia  our  civilization  worth  in  units,  so  to  speak,  of  person- 
ality?" The  author  is  a  hero-worshiper,  and  his  hero,  Rem- 
brandt or  a  Rembrandt  to  come,  is  to  lead  the  Germany  of  to-day 
in  his  way,  as  others  of  the  past  have  led  it  in  theirs.  What 
Lnther  once  did  as  a  popular  religious  reformer,  what  Lessing 
accomplished  as  the  foremost  scientific  critic,  what  Bismarck 
achieved  as  the  founder  of  a  new  political  empire,  —  all  Uiat  is 
now  to  be  further  developed  with  Rembrandt,  the  artist,  the  man, 
for  a  guide  and  leader !     In  hoc  eigno  vinces. 

So  much  for  the  author's  reformer.  What  is  there  now  to 
reform  in  German  life?    It  b  erident  that  this  amounts  to  asking, 
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What  are  the  author's  own  views  in  matters  of  politics,  science, 
philosophy,  art,  education,  and  religion  7  Of  each  of  these  I  shall 
try  to  give  a  brief  accoant. 

To  begin,  then,  with  politics  and  kindred  subjects. 

The  title-page  tells  us  that  the  book  was  written  "  by  a  German," 
and  this  very  term  German,  as  employed  in  several  important 
passages,  is  significant.  It  marks  what  we  may  call  the  Fan- 
Germanic  character  of  the  book.  Thus,  Amsterdam  is  spoken  of 
as  a  Low-Grerman  city,  and  so  is  Ijondon.  America  is  called  a 
Low-German  colony,  and  Emerson  a  Low-German  philosopher. 
Heligoland,  the  author  says,  remained  in  the  family  when  it  was 
transferred  from  England  to  Germany ;  aod  even  the  Venetian 
Republic,  in  her  palmiest  days,  is  claimed  as  a  Low-German  state, 
hecHuse  it  was  founded  by  Germanic  fugitives. 

PeculiaritieB  like  these,  if  stated  as  baldly  as  above,  might  do 
the  author  injustice.  They  might  make  him  appear  as  given  to 
fanciful  and  fantastic  ways  of  expressing  himself,  even  as  a 
sophist.  But,  although  I  admit  that  his  love  of  art,  and  all  that 
is  artistic,  does  at  times  mislead  him  into  what  is  merely  artificial, 
I  look  upon  this  Pan-Germanic  feature  of  the  book  differently.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  legitimate  outcome  of  two  very  potent 
tendencies  in  our  present  civilization,  namely,  historicalUm  and 
nationalism,  each  taken  in  the  better  sense  of  the  term.  Every- 
body knows  to  what  a  pitch  the  national  feeling  of  the  Germans 
has  risen  since  the  Franco-Frusaian  war,  and  hardly  anybody  is 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  love  of  historioal  research  has  not 
only  kept  pace  with  it,  but  has  also  served  to  intensify  it.  Where 
such  research  has  not  buried  itself  in  a  mass  of  merest  details, 
where  its  vision  has  not  been  narrowed,  as  too  often  it  has  been, 
so  that  German  has  come  to  be  coextensive  in  its  meaning  with 
Prussian,  there  its  horizon  has  often  been  enlarged  and  widened 
BO  that  German  has  come  to  stand  for  Germanic.  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  therefore,  this  Fan-Germanism  distinguishes  our  au- 
thor from  the  narrow  nationalists  and  Chauvinists  of  our  day,  it 
also  distinguishes  him,  on  the  other  hand,  from  those  wild  and 
vague  cosmopolites  of  the  age  of  Lessing,  Herder,  and  Goethe. 
We  lind  him  and  all  his  ideals  firmly  rooted  in  what  is  historical ; 
and  dearly  does  he  recognize  the  superiority  of  historical  ideals 
over  others.  For  such  ideals,  and  such  only,  have  that  inner  con- 
tinuity and  consistency  which  insures  them  life  and  permanence, 
which  guards  the  idealist  from  the  disappointments  and  reactions 
to  which  the  visionary,  with  his  ideals,  is  so  apt  to  fall  a  prey. 
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In  short,  the  author's  point  seeraa  to  be  this :  historioalism  and 
nationalism  must  not  shrivel  into  sectionalism  by  ignoring  the 
brotherhood  of  men ;  nor  must  coBmopolitism  orerleap  itself  by 
disregarding  the  ties  of  nationality  and  race. 

Hence  that  intense  patriotism  which  pervades  the  whole  volume ; 
hence  the  love  of  whatever  tends  to  preserve  the  national  char- 
acter in  its  integrity  and  purity,  the  love  of  all  that  is  simple, 
staid,  rural,  natural ;  but  hence  also  that  strong  dislike  of  some 
of  the  leveling  and  disintegratiug  forces  in  modern  life,  a  dislike 
which  could  not  but  ai'Ouse  the  aiiimosity  of  certain  radicab.  To 
be  willing,  nay,  eager  to  include  in  the  term  German  all  that  was 
originally  only  Germanic  might  pass  with  them,  but  the  converse, 
to  be  just  as  eager  to  exclude,  or  at  least  regard  as  virtually 
foreign,  what  was  originally  other  than  Germanic,  namely,  the 
Jewish,  the  Komanoe,  and  the  Slavonic  elements  of  the  German 
empire,  —  this,  the  radicals  say,  savors  of  anti-Semitism.  And 
so  it  would  seem.  But  he  must  be  rash  who,  knowing  aught  of 
the  great  gulf  that  nature  has  fixed  between  the  Teuton  and  the 
Hebrew,  and  seeing  how  acute  the  race  problem  can  become,  even 
in  an  all-absorbing  republic  like  ours,  would  at  once  fall  in  with 
this  condemnation.  The  author  gives  abundant  evidence  that  he 
regards  a  man  as  a  man,  and  a  gentleman  as  a  gentleman,  no 
matter  what  bis  nationality  or  race  may  be.  He  also  simply  states 
what  thousands  of  observers  will  gladly  admit,  when  he  says  that 
only  the  good  elements  of  two  nations  can  act  on  each  other  with 
mutual  benefit,  and  that  the  bad  in  their  intercourse  wilt  only 
grow  worse.  The  fact  here  recognized  seems  to  be  that  these 
problems  of  race  and  nationality  cannot  be  solved  without  fric- 
tion, but  that  they  may  possibly  be  solved  without  ill-will  and 
blind  barbaric  hatred. 

Closely  connected  with  this  Pan-Germanic  tendency  appears  to 
be  the  author's  dislike  of  the  city  of  Berlin.  But  just  bow  much 
of  it  seems  to  spring  from  his  aversion  to  the  large  non-Germanic 
element  of  its  population,  how  much  from  his  dislike  of  lai^ 
cities  in  general  as  the  rallying  places  of  all  the  forces  that  make 
against  individualism  and  tend  to  reduce  the  masses  to  a  dead 
level  of  anonymity  and  irresponsibility,  how  much  from  still  other 
causes,  I  dare  not  decide.  As  Berlin  is  a  city  with  a  large 
Hebrew  population,  containing  now,  as  some  think,  more  Jews 
than  all  France,  it  would  be  singular  if  the  author's  distinction 
between  the  new  and  the  old  population  of  the  German  capital 
did  not,  to  some  extent,  run  parallel  with  the  distinction  between 
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the  Hebrew  and  the  non- Hebrew.  However,  there  are  other 
reaBons  why  he  critieises  Berlin,  and  we  ehall  perhaps  revert  to 
them  when  we  coroe  to  speak  of  his  views  on  general  culture. 
Here  it  is  only  necesB&ry  to  mention  that  he  distinguiitbes  between 
the  old  or  genuine  oitizens  of  the  capital  and  the  new  or  foreign, 
just  as  he  digtingutshes  between  Zelter  and  Nicolai,  who  stand 
respectively  for  either  class,  —  Zelter,  the  friend  of  Goethe,  and 
tbe  enemy  of  all  false  culture  ;  and  Nicolai,  the  enemy  of  Goethe, 
and  the  friend  of  all  false  culture. 

After  these  remarks,  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  German  poli- 
tics will  suspect  our  author  of  any  leaning  towards  tbe  more  radical 
pai-ties.  Fortschrilt,  the  party  of  progress,  as  well  aa  Freisinn, 
the  more  pronounced  liberals,  fares  ill  at  his  hands.  He  believes  . 
with  Bismarck  that  there  is  something  nihilistic  about  the  so-called 
progressive  party,  and  "Nihilism,"  he  says,  "  is  that  Slavonic  or 
Oriental  hereditary  disease  which  in  Eastern  Prussia  bas  been 
palliated  by  Crerman  influences  into  the  negativism  of  the  Fort- 
schrittspartei."  In  his  opinion,  Lasker,  once  the  celebrated 
leader  of  the  liberalists,  was  in  politics  what  Gntzkow,  a  mere 
shadow  of  Lessing,  was  in  literature.  In  fact,  the  whole  con- 
ception of  liberty  and  liberalism  which  these  two  political  parties 
represent  is  condemned.  It  is  too  Oriental,  too  little  like  the 
Western,  tbe  Dutch  idea  of  liberty,  the  only  one  which  our  au- 
thor accepts :  "  Not  liberty  as  in  Austria  or  Poland,  but  liberty  as 
in  the  Netherlands,  must  be  the  watchword  of  to-day." 

Especially  interesting  to  Americans  are  the  author's  reflections 
on  aristocracy,  democracy,  and  social  distinctions  in  general. 
The  curious  and  significant  thing  in  them  I  find  to  be  this, 
that,  although  it  would  be  easy  to  select  half  a  dozen  passages  on 
democracy  which  could  not  but  ves  an  Ameriean,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  even  one  on  aristocracy  that  would  not  please  bim. 
In  other  words,  I  believe  that  the  author  has  here  gone  to  ex- 
tremes iu  making  too  great  a  distinction  between  democracy  and 
aristocracy :  his  democracy  too  often  stands  for  rabble,  for  vul- 
garity, which  even  Americans  hate ;  his  ariatocracy,  too  often  for 
ike  select,  for  high  character,  which  even  Americans  love.  If 
taken  thus,  how  many  are  there  that  would  not  agree  with  the 
author  when  he  says  that  "  democracy  is  a  body  or  trunk  that  is 
looking  for  a  bead ;  and  hence  it  so  often  acts  as  if  it  had  no 
head  ;  hence,  too,  it  so  easily  finds  a  head,  be  it  a  demagogue  or 
a  Ctesar  "  ?  or  when  he  says  that  "  the  beat  ally  of  ariatocracy  is 
the  people  "  ?  or  that  fashion  is  democratio,  bat  style,  aristocratic  ? 
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or  even,  that  votes  ought  to  be  weighed,  not  counted?  For, 
Burelj,  we  h&ve  Been  that  k!nd  of  democracy  looking  for  a  head, 
and  finding  it  easily,  too,  in  the  person  of  a  Dennis  Kearny,  for 
example,  and  losing  it  as  easily  again,  because  his  vote  (by  which 
I  mean  his  vulgar  tirades)  was  weighed  against  that  of  a  more 
aristocratic  head,  and  found  too  light 

Much  that  is  said  on  this  subject  is  worth  pondering.  The 
author  is  too  intelligent  not  to  see  that  the  democratic  tendency  of 
our  age  ia,  in  the  main,  genuine,  and  the  natural  reaction  against 
ages  of  false  and  perverted  aristocracy.  But  precisely  because 
it  is  a  reaction,  we  might  do  well  to  ask  ourselves  whether  there  is 
not  reason  to  fear  that  the  pendulum  may  now  swing  too  far  the 
other  way.  Just  as  America,  with  its  enormous  natural  resources, 
has  fostered  a  false  love  of  wealth  which  so  often  ends  in  slavery 
to  "  the  almighty  dollar,"  so  has  its  absolute  social,  political, 
and  religious  freedom  given  rise  to  a  false  notion  of  democracy, 
which  vaunts  itself  in  an  inordinate  love  of  popularity  and  ap- 
plause, and  which  is  fast  growing  into  a  national  weakness.  Both 
traits  are  vulgar ;  both,  we  admit,  are  far  from  being  aristocratic ; 
but  both,  we  maintain,  are  equally  far  from  being  truly  demo- 
cratic, for  true  democracy  and  true  aristocracy  are  next-door 
neighbors.  Nor  is  our  author  ignorant  of  this  fact.  Indeed,  we 
need  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  read  between  his  lines ;  we  need 
but  compare  all  that  is  said  in  them  about  the  ideal  aristocrat  in 
order  to  find  that  this  aristocrat  is  practically  identical  with  Theo- 
dore Parker's  ideal  democrat,  who  takes  democracy  to  include 
not  merely  the  claim :  "  I  am  as  good  as  you  are ; "  but  also  the 
admission :  "  You  are  as  good  as  I  am."  The  pass^e  in  the 
Rembrandt  book  which,  more  than  any  other,  will  bear  me  out  in 
this  view,  is  a  very  striking  one.  Speaking  of  ancient  Venice  as 
the  representative  aristocracy,  and  of  our  republic  as  the  repre- 
sentative democracy,  the  author  says:  "  Moltke's  physical  and 
mental  resemblance  to  old  Venetian  doges  we  have  already  re- 
marked upon.  On  the  other  hand,  an  American  has  said  very 
aptly  of  this  hero:  '  He  has  properly  a  New  England  face'  In- 
dustrial and  oommercial  Moltkes,  however,  there  have  always 
been  in  North  America,  as  is  well  known.  Thus,  then,  the  Low- 
German  democracy  and  aristocracy  meet  again  in  one  and  the 
same  type,  or,  if  you  please,  in  one  and  the  same  point." 

What  has  been  siud  of  the  author's  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  namely,  that  his  preference 
for  aristocracy  is  largely  due  to  his  accepting  tiie  least  attractive 
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definition  of  democracy,  applies,  in  some  d^ree,  also  to  his  re- 
flections on  the  monarcliical  form  of  govemineDt  as  compared 
with  the  repiiblioan.  Monarchism  is  defended  on  an  ideal  basis, 
and  ID  one  place  Germany  is  even  supposed  to  be  the  natural  ally 
of  monarchism,  on  the  ground  of  an  uncertain  etymolc^oal  con- 
nection between  Volk  snAfolgen.  All  that  needs  to  be  said,  and 
at  present  can  be  said,  on  this  question  is,  that  if  hereditary 
princes  had  more  uniformly  been  the  first  and  best  among  the 
people,  according  to  the  derivation  of  the  title  of  prince,  believers 
in  republican  government  would  not  now  be  racking  their  brains 
about  the  surest  methods  of  electing  the  first  and  best  for  their 
presidents.  For  it  is  the  beat  (S^i^rro-i)  that  both  monarchists  and 
republicans  are  after,  and  the  best  that  both  so  seldom  secure. 

Even  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  author  on  the  forms 
throngh  whioh  the  political  life  of  the  Germans  would  find  its 
fullest  expression  must  admit  that  some  of  his  remarks  on  this 
subject  are  excellent.  He  is  far  from  being  a  "  reactionary,"  in 
the  German  political  sense,  though  he  is  conservative ;  and  con- 
servative means  with  him  conserving  only  that  which  is  great. 
He  holds  that  aristocracy  and  liberalism,  if  both  are  healthy, 

'  counterbalance  each  other's  deficiencies  and  mist^es;  and  hence 
that  nations  who  are  naturally  disposed  to  be  conservative,  like' 
the  Germans,  should  be  governed  liberally ;  that  a  liberal  nation, 

■  however,  like  the  American,  ought  to  be  governed  conservatively. 
As  an  artist,  he  looks  upon  the  state  as  a  work  of  art,  and  upon 
modern  politics  as  an  executive  art  in  distinction  from  the  fine 
arts  and  others.  The  mission  of  the  statesman  is  with  him 
by  no  means  an  easy  one ;  indeed,  it  is  in  one  sense  the  most 
difficult  and  the  highest  imaginable,  because  it  means  "  taking 
things  as  they  are."  "  What  Shakespeare  defined  as  the  supreme 
task  of  the  artist,  namely,  to  do  justice  both  to  moderation  and  to 
passion,  is  also  the  task  of  every  statesman,  just  because,  and  in  so 
far  as,  he  is  an  artist. "  "  To  body  forth  the  inner  life  of  a  nation 
in  visible  forma  and  institutions,  this  is  the  business  of  the  states- 
man, and,  like  every  other  artist,  he  cannot  accomplish  it  wiUiout 
studying  nature ;  he  must  at  least  study  human  nature  in  the 
national  character  of  his  countrymen."  And  here  again  the  author 
seems  to  touch  upon  a  fundamental  and  valuable  distinction  be- 
tween two  classes  of  men  with  whom  America  has  been  blessed 
and  cursed  in  turn,  and  between  whom  the  people  only  too  fre- 
quently fail  to  distinguish,  — the  statesman  and  the  politician,  the 
former  studying  his  nation's  character  vrith  a  view  to  improving  it 
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and  enbanoing  ita  yirtuea  ;  tlie  latter,  with  a  view  to  preying  upon 
its  weaknesses. 

HoiT  thoroughly  the  author  himself  understands  his  country- 
ueii  appears  from  bis  criticisms  on  German  home  politics  aod 
home  affairs  generally.  The  point  most  likely  to  interest  for- 
eigners is  the  importance  which  the  author  attaches  to  that  well- 
known  difference  between  the  north  and  the  south  of  Germany, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  east  and  the  west,  on  the  other ; 
the  former  being  in  general  the  same  as  the  distinction  between 
Low-Germans  and  High-Germans,  and  the  latter  that  between 
Prussia  and  her  acquired  territory.  The  author  believes  that,  for 
several  decades  past,  both  the  south  and  the  east  have  enjoyed 
quite  their  due  share  of  influence  on  the  intellectual  and  political 
development  of  Germany,  and  that  now  the  power  of  the  north- 
west ought  to  predominate.  The  broad  use  of  German  meets  us 
i^ain:  "Holland,"  it  is  said,  "lies  outside  of  the  political  Ger- 
many of  to-day,  but  for  that  very  reason  it  can  serve  as  the 
Archimedean  point  from  whioh  to  stai't  the  intellectual  life  of 
Germany."  The  Netherlands  and  the  northwestern  portions  of 
Germany,  with  their  ancient  native  love  of  freedom  which  sweeps 
through  their  annals  and  historicat  records  as  constantly  as  the 
sea-breezes  across  their  plains,  are  to  balance  those  tendencies 
which  are  more  specifically  Prussian  and  South-German.  If 
Prussia,  with  its  love  of  soldiery,  has  emphasized  external 
centralization,  it  is  the  distant  North  and  Northwest  which  has 
always  insisted  on  internal  organic  union.  Witness  the  United 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain^  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
the  "  undivided  "  provinces  of  Scfaleswig-Holstein.  Prussia  need 
not,  nay,  it  dare  not,  yet  lay  down  the  Korporalstah,  but  she  must 
Boon  adorn  it  with  the  laurel  garland  of  peace  and  art,  Prussia, 
after  absorbing  all  Ijower  Germany,  should  now  learn  from  those 
whom  it  conquered.  Grcscia  capta  scsmtm  cepit  victorem.  States- 
manship, too,  has  more  uniformly  flourished  among  the  sober  and 
practical  sons  of  the  North  than  among  the  highflown  Suabian 
philosophers  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  "  To  preserve  the 
continuity  of  the  national  life,  —  this  is  the  point  in  quesUon. 
The  problem  of  the  present  hour  consists,  not  in  fetehing  human 
righte  down  from  the  shies,  as  was  once  attempted,  but  in  dicing 
popular,  national  rights  out  of  the  earth." 

There  are  many  other  questions  of  a  more  or  less  political  char- 
acter on  which  the  author  touches  now  and  then ;  and  there  are 
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Bcores  of  very  clever,  pithy,  and  profound  remarks  that  are  worth 
quoting,  but  can  find  qo  place  here.  Only  one  more  passage  I 
will  cite  by  way  of  summing  up,  and  then  proceed  to  the  author's 
views  of  science  and  philosophy.  After  quoting  the  words  of 
Frederick  the  Gi-eat,  "  1  am  tired  of  reigning  over  slaves,"  our 
author  says  :  "  It  is  true,  the  Germans  are  now  no  longer  slaves ; 
but  to  say  that  they  are  really  free  men  would  be  saying  too  much. 
Intellectually  as  well  as  politically,  Germany  has  not  yet  taken 
the  step  that  leads  from  determinism  to  freedom." 

As  regards,  now,  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  condition 
of  the  German  people,  let  us  first  recall  that  our  author  is 
above  all  a  lover  of  art  and  an  enthusiastic  individualist.  Hence 
neither  the  narrow  sectioualist,  nor  the  vague  cosmopolite ;  nei- 
ther the  easy-going  South-German,  with  his  lax  ideas  of  political 
order  and  state  sovereignty,  nor  the  rigid,  inartistic  Prussian, 
with  his  exaggerated  sense  of  order  and  system,  could  satisfy  the 
political  and  social  ideals  of  the  Rembrandt  author.  Hut  this 
also  prepares  us  t^  find  in  him  an  enemy  of  everything  that  is 
mechanical  in  the  fields  of  science,  morals,  and  religion.  Indeed, 
the  t«rm  mechanical  explains  everything  here.  For  if  art  and  in- 
dlvidualism  are  the  keys  wliich  unlock  to  us  the  author's  sympa- 
thies, mechanical  is  the  word  which  will  account  for  most  of  his 
antipathies.  Two  remarks  of  his  on  Aristotle  will  make  this 
clearer.  The  first  reads  as  follows :  "  Swedenborg  says  somewhere 
in  his  exquisite  allegorical  manner,  and  with  almost  more  than 
Dante's  brevity  and  aptness,  that  the  spirit  of  Aristotle  appeared 
to  him  and  said :  '  Heavy,  but  rational.'  Aristotle  is  the  intel- 
lectual father  of  all  that  we  now  call  science,  and  thus  soniething 
of  the  character  of  Aristotle  has  passed  over  into  science ;  it  is 
rational,  but  it  is  heavy  too.  Science  does  not  speak  in  those 
clear,  hearty  tones  which  are  characteristic  of  the  pre- Aristotelian 
Greek  culture,  as  well  as  of  every  other  national  culture  when  it 
is  in  the  ascendency.  To  those  tones  it  ought  ta  return,  and  it 
can  and  roust  do  so  without  giving  up  its  rationality."  The  sec- 
ond passage  is  of  similar  import:  "Aristotle  has  been  called  the 
secretary  of  nature,  but  Sophocles,  and  every  genuine  artist,  is 
more  ;  he  is  the  son  of  nature,  and  therefore  her  heir.  Of  course, 
the  son  and  heir  is  to  profit  from  the  records  which  his  mother's 
secretary  has  kept ;  this  is  not  only  his  right,  but  also  his  duty. 
Nevertheless,  the  son  must  always  remain  the  lonl,  and  the  steward 
his  servant.  To  create  and  to  register  are  two  different  things. 
Shakespeare  wrote  tragedies,  and  Aristotle  rules  on  tragedies." 
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We  see  not  only  tliat  the  author  means  to  be  historical,  but 
also  that  he  does  not  mean  to  underestimate  the  value  of  the 
Bo-called  drudgery  of  science.  On  the  conti'ary,  his  protest  is  di- 
rected only  against  the  misuse  or  perversion  of  it,  against  one  of 
Uie  commonest  among  intellectual  and  moral  weaknesses,  that  of 
mistaking  the  means  for  the  end,  and  making  one's  self  a  slave 
to  a  passion  instead  of  making  that  passion  one's  servant.  It  is 
the  gospel  of  bigoted  and  slavish  specialism  with  its  chief  apos- 
tles, a  certain  type  of  tlie  German  professor,  that  he  protests 
Bgaiost.  And  in  this  protest  many  who  have  seen  somuthing  of 
the  woodenneas  and  pedantry  of  such  profensors  will  no  doubt  join 
him,  whatever  they  may  think  of  his  criticisms  of  Dubois-Rey- 
mond,  Ihering,  Helmholtz,  and  Ranke, 

The  mechanical  conception  of  the  universe,  says  the  author, 
"is  a  doctrine  for  impoverished  souls,  for  those  poor  souls  who 
pine  in  the  purgatory  of  specialism  ;  but  even  purgatory  is  for- 
tanately  only  a  transitory  state,  and  even  impoverished  souls  may 
at  some  later  time  enter  the  paradise  of  art."  Specialism  is  but 
a  youuger  brother  of  scholasticism  ;  it  is  that  modern  mania  of 
"  snifBng "  at  everything  and  at  anything,  the  mania  which  fan- 
cied that  it  was  enriching  the  world  when  it  discovered  Goethe's, 
washing-lists  and  Schiller's  waistcoat.  Its  most  ra<Iical  defect  iS' 
that  it  loses  sight  of  the  whole,  that  it  divides  and  subdivides 
things,  and  thus  produces  an  unfoi-tunate  dualism  and  strife  ia 
the  human  soul,  which,  above  all  else,  ought  to  be  one  and  at  one 
with  itself.  Hence  it  has  come  about  that  the  specialists  of  to-<lay 
are  what  the  priests  were  of  old  —  the  sworn  enemies  of  all  lib- 
eral and  truly  human  culture.  "  The  professor,"  says  the  author 
in  another  place,  and  with  something  of  Heine's  facetiousness,  "  is 
the  national  disease  of  Germany,  and  the  present  education  of 
youth  is  a  kind  of  Belhlehemitish  slaughter  of  the  innocents ;  these 
two  truths  cannot  be  repeated  often  enough.  At  present,  the 
German  professor  actually  looks  down  upon  the  people,  and  the 
people  look  up  to  the  professor.  It  ought  to  be  just  the  other 
■way." 

The  "  mechanizing "  tendencies  which  in  the  departments  of 
science  are  so  likely  to  be  cultivated  by  specialists  and  professors 
often  find  a  corresponding  encouragement  in  the  i-ealnis  of  art 
through  our  modern  museums  and  art  exhibitions,  with  their  cura- 
tors, and  estheticists.  and  connoisseurs.  Here,  too,  a  halt  must  be 
called  lest  knowledge  of  and  about  works  of  art  be  taken  fur  art 
iteelf,  lest  imitation  transplant  originality,  lest  art,  in  other  words, 
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kse  its  chief  characteristic  —  individuality.  There  is,  oar  author 
thinks,  in  the  present  movement  of  the  industrial  arts,  with  all 
their  schools  and  exhibitions,  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  doc- 
trinaire, just  as  there  was  too  much  of  this  sptiit  in  the  political 
movements  of  1848  ;  too  mueh,  also,  that  is  trivial  and  too  little 
that  is  genial. 

Two  great  dangers  there  are  which  constantly  threaten  art  and 
artists.  The  one  is  overmuch  system  and  discipline ;  the  other,  a 
contempt  for  discipline.  The  one  leads  to  triviality,  to  mechani- 
cal, professorial  Philistinism  ;  the  other,  to  conceited  lawlessness. 
The  one  is  founded  on  a  wrong  conception  of  the  difference  be- 
tween science  and  art,  or  a  total  ignorance  of  that  difference ;  the 
other,  on  a  mistaken  idea  of  what  genius  is.  "  Art  is  individual- 
ity reflecting  the  world,"  and  the  honor  of  the  artist  consists  in 
remaining  true  to  himself  under  all  circumstances.  Art  should 
therefore  be  personal,  local,  as  it  was  in  Grreece,  where  it  grouped 
itself  around  the  local  temple.  "  lu  science,  which  is  interna- 
tional, the  Germans  and  the  Japanese  may  agree  ;  in  art,  how- 
ever, which  is  either  bom  of  national,  local  individuality,  or  not 
bom  at  all,  they  will  never  agree,"  "  In  art,  where  individual- 
ity is  everything,  centralization  is  nothing — nay,  worse  tiian  no- 
thing, it  is  ruin."  "What  we  call  disorganization  in  politics, 
namely,  the  total  dissipation  of  forces  over  many  small  centres,  is 
in  art  organization." 

But  to  say  that  art  suffers  from  too  great  a  centralization  of  its 
works  and  schools,  and  from  excessive  discipline  and  system  in 
schooling  its  disciples,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that 
genius  shall  be  exempted  from  acZ/^iscipIine  or  may  with  impuni^ 
disregard  the  laws  to  which  other  intellectual  and  moral  beings 
are  amenable.  It  was  at  the  time  of  Carlyle's  death,  I  remem- 
ber, that  many  fonnd  themselves  somewhat  suddenly  undeceived 
in  respect  to  their  notions  of  the  nature  of  genius.  Such  defini- 
tions as  "  genius  is  an  infinite  capacity  for  work,  or  for  pains- 
taking," almost  shocked  us  by  their  prosaic  sound.  And  passages 
like  the  following  from  the  author  have  no  doubt  startled  others : 
"  Whoever  regards  genius  as  an  inexplicable  factor  which  inter- 
mpts  the  coarse  of  the  world,  is  like  the  savage  who  takes  the 
whit«  man  to  be  a  conjurer  because  he  uses  a  gun.  There  is  only 
a  difference  of  degree,  not  an  essential  difference,  between  genius 
and  the  ordinary  man.  There  are  exceptional  men,  but  only  in 
respect  to  the  quantity,  not  in  respect  to  the  quality,  of  their  gifts. 
Humanity  is  graded  step  by  step  from  geniaa  down  to  a  Kotaebne. 
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. . .  There  U  nothing  that  conld  be  more  antagonistic  to  the  nature 
of  true  genius  than  an  unclear  vistonarineas.  It  is  time  to  free 
ourselves  from  this  error.  Feeling,  and  even  creative  feeling,  can 
jnst  as  little  produce  a  painting  as  the  manufacturer  of  colors. 
Both  do  nothing  but  farnish  the  materials  with  which  the  artist 
works.  And  his  activity,  if  genuine,  will  always  be  composed  rA 
two  factors,  warm  feeling  and  cool  refleotion.  Mental  self-control 
is  much  more  a  sign  of  real  genius  than  an  uncontrolled  fancy. 
In  fact,  it  is  this  self-control  which  distinguishes  the  civilized  man 
from  the  barbarian." 

Turning,  now,  to  the  author's  ideas  of  education  and  general 
culture,  we  find  that  these,  too,  are  inspired  by  his  love  of  art  and 
individualism,  and  his  hatred  of  perverse  science  and  mechanism. 
As  he  touches  upon  the  present  confusion  among  the  Germans  in 
respect  to  their  notions  of  educational  reform,  he  hopefully  quotes 
the  words  of  a  modem  poet:  — 

"  If  chaoa  is  here. 
Creation  is  near." 
But  we  know  that  so  far  chaos  unfortunately  prevails,  and  neither 
humble  petitions  from  below,  nor  martial  lectures  from  above, 
delivered  by  a  dashing  young  emperor,  have  wrought  any  percep- 
tible change.  The  first  step,  says  our  author,  towards  a  health- 
ier condition  of  things,  should  be  to  teach  that  individuality  and 
insight  are  worth  more  than  criticism  and  learning.  German 
education  is  at  present  too  intellectual :  it  does  not  develop  the 
whole  man ;  it  neglects  only  too  frequently  the  best  in  him,  his 
character.  The  great  intellectual  and  moral  improvements  in  the 
national  character  which,  as  it  was  hoped,  would  follow  the  military 
aod  political  victories  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  have  not  even 
begun  to  show  themselves.  "  So  far,  the  defeat  at  Jena  in  1804 
has  improved  the  Germans  morally  more  than  the  victory  of  Se- 
dan in  1870,  for  he  who  is  capable  of  learning  at  all,  learns  more 
through  ill-fortune  than  through  good,"  Nor  does  the  author 
believe  the  final  resnlt  of  the  so-called  KulturJcampf  to  have  be» 
beneficial  to  true  culture. 

The  proper  and,  indeed,  only  object  of  education,  he  says,  is  to 
teach  a  man  to  do  that  with  full  consciousness  which  the  best,  the 
most  characteristic,  and  the  deepest  impulses  of  his  nature  ui^ 
him  to  do  instinctively.  The  educator,  therefore,  is  the  advocate, 
BO  to  speak,  of  man's  better  nature. 

Moreover,  mankind  is  not  to  be  educated  en  masse,  but,  as  far 
as  possible,  individually.    And  from  that  point  of  view,  Lessing's 
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"Education  of  the  Human  Race"  must  be  regarded  as  more  in- 
genious than  true  and  natural,  as  well  as  unhistorical  and  dog- 
matic. 

Another  important  point  which,  in  the  author's  opiniou,  is  too 
frequently  oveilooked  by  educators,  is  the  care  of  the  body.  More 
than  mere  military  drill  is  wanted.  "  The  English  of  to-day  pos- 
Bess,  in  their  fondness  for  sport,  something  of  the  ancient  Hel- 
lenic life.  They  are  intellectually  and  physically  better  ti'ained 
than  the  Germans-  Above  all,  the  Germans  should  take  care  not 
to  bloat  their  bodies  with  too  much  beer-drinking.  .  .  .  Once  be- 
fore in  their  history,  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  they  were  known  to  stunt  their  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  by  too  much  beer.  '  Am  I  to  marry  a  sponge  ? '  asks  Por- 
tia of  her  waiting-maid  Nerissa,  wheu  tlie  latter  proposes  to  her 
to  marry  a  German.  If  instead  of  the  50,000  taverus  which  are 
now  in  Prussia,  there  were  50,000  public  bathing  establishments, 
her  subjects  would  be,  better  off  physically,  and  even  morally.  .  .  . 
Probably  there  would  also  be  fewer  socialists  in  Germany  if  there 
were  more  baths." 

Education  as  one-sidedly  intellectual  as  that  of  Germany  is  to- 
day cannot  but  produce  a  culture  which  must  in  its  main  fea- 
tures have  much  in  common  with  the  culture  of  Alexandria. 
But  that  was  the  culture  which  characterized  Greece  in  her  ex- 
treme old  age.  For  this  must  bo  substituted  a  system  of  edu- 
cation, which,  besides  training  the  iutellect,  also  takes  account 
of  the  "  care  of  the  body,  the  development  of  character,  the 
cultivation  of  the  sense  of  the  artistic."  Then,  the  author  thinks, 
there  will  also  be  less  of  that  intellectual  pride  and  haughti- 
ness which  is  now  so  prevalent,  and  which  seems  to  have  well- 
nigh  crushed  out  one  of  the  best  native  virtues  of  the  Germans, 
namely,  modesty.  "  A  national  reformation,  with  '  Modesty  '  for 
its  watchword,  would  be  truly  German,  for  the  German  is  by  na- 
ture —  truly  modest."  Such  a  uew  and  third  reformation  would 
resemble  Luther's  rather  than  Lessing's  ;  it  would  be  popular, 
not  learned.  A  man  of  the  people,  a  Luther,  not  an  Erasmns, 
would  be  its  leader.  Humanism  could  not  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tary,  specialism  cannot  in  the  nineteenth  century,  set  free  the 
German  spint. 

I  have  tried  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  author's  views 
on  politics,  science,  art,  and  education.  We  have  found  him 
evei-ywherc  falling  back  on  that  which  is  national,  individual, 
natural,  human.     Even  in  art,  or  rather,  especially  in  art,  he  in- 
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sists  on  nature  as  the  only  fountain-head ;  not,  indeed,  Bitnply  for 
the  sake  of  copying  her,  for,  as  he  quotes  from  Goethe :  "  When  I 
have  painted  the  pug-dog^  oE  iny  mistress  with  such  life-likeness 
that  I  cannot  tell  the  picture  from  the  original,  I  have  two  pug- 
dogs,  but  not  necessarily  a  work  of  art."  What  ia  wanted  be- 
sides is  individuality.  But  the  artist's  individuality  can  never 
find  adequate  expression  if,  instead  of  abandoning  himself  to  im- 
pressions which  nature  makes  oq  his  own  soul,  he  persists  in  modi- 
fying them  according  to  standards  or  notions  which  he  has  not 
made  his  own,  which  are  foreign  to  him ;  in  other  words,  if  he 
tries  to  be  objective  to  such  a  degree  that  he  sacrifices  his  own 
subjectivity,  his  personality. 

With  the  subject  of  impressions  we  have  reached  another,  and 
the  last,  of  those  general  features  which  go  to  make  up  this  im- 
perfect sketch  of  our  author,  namely,  his  religion.  Nowhere  is  he 
more  trnly  German  than  just  here.  "  Why  I  "  he  exclaims  with 
Goethe,  "  do  have  the  courage  to  abandon  yourself  to  your  impres- 
sions and  sensations,  to  be  delighted,  to  be  moved,  to  be  lifted  up, 
nay,  to  get  wisdom,  to  be  stirred  and  inflamed  to  something 
great !  "  Now  a  certain  degree  of  such  passive  abandonment  to 
one's  sensations  and  impressions,  together  with  a  corresponding  de- 
gree of  self-assertion  against  impressions  and  sensations  not  one's 
own,  and  experienced  only  by  others,  has  always  been  the  bed-rock 
of  mysticism,  and  mysticism  is,  in  fact,  the  most  prominent  charac- 
teristic of  our  author's  religion.  I  say  religion,  not  theology,  for 
he  is  neither  theological,  nor  ecclesiastical,  but  reverent  without 
dogma,  and  Christian  without  creed.  And  this  is  what  I  mean  by 
saying  that  he  is  even  more  truly  German  in  his  religious  views 
than  in  bis  politics,  science,  and  art.  Reverence,  as  deep  as  it 
is  childlike;  piety  at  ouce  natural  and  unobtrusive;  and  a  hope 
that  is  large  as  well  as  strong,  —  these  are  marks  of  a  certain 
native  or  indigenous  German  religion  for  which  those  Americans 
who  pretend  to  have  found  so  little  of  it  would  do  well  to  look, 
not  only  within  the  walls  of  German  churches,  but  also  without. 

On  personal  impressions  and  feelings  the  author  lays  so  much 
stress  that  he  insists  on  developing  a  "  science  of  impressions  "  as 
a  desirable  and  necessary  complement  to  the  natural  sciences  of 
to-day,  which  deal  with  phenomena  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively. 
This  disposes  him  favorably  and  hopefully  towards  investigations 
of  hypnotism,  psychical  methods  of  healing,  and  similar  questions 
that  border  on  the  realm  of  the  unknown.  It  also  leads  him  to 
protest  against  the  misinterpretation  of  Goethe's  theory  of  colora 
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u  a  mere  freak,  and  very  naturally  <»ill8  forth  man;  a  word  of 
admiratioD  for  Swedenboi^.  In  scienoe,  the  author  seems  to  nay, 
there  should  be  leas  of  that  feverish  invesligatiou  which  consists 
in  an  indisoriminate  collecting  and  a  mechanical  sifting  of  data. 
As  in  art,  in  morals,  and  in  spiritual  matters,  more  importance 
should  be  attached  to  the  personal  element.  To  be  sure,  the  elim- 
ination of  the  personal  factor  is  in  one  sense  an  axiom  of  scien- 
tific research;  in  another  sense,  however,  scienoe  cannot,  any  more 
than  art  and  religion,  dispense  with  a  strong  personal  element, 
and  it  is  just  this  scienti&c  freedom  which  Goethe  bad  in  mind 
when  he  said :  "  In  New  York  there  are  ninety  different  denominar 
tions  of  Christians,  each  of  which  professes  God  and  Christ  in  its 
own  way,  without  being  at  all  disturbed  by  the  rest.  In  natural 
science,  too,  nay,  in  every  science,  we  must  get  to  that  point." 

One  may  doubt,  I  think,  whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  in- 
troduce enough  of  the  personal  element  into  science  to  suit  the 
artist  or  the  mystic.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  perhaps,  equally 
doubtful  whether  the  limitation  of  the  personal  element  in  art 
and  religion  should  be  left  to  be  determined  by  the  scientist. 
Each,  the  mystic  and  the  scientist,  must  be  free  within  his  own 
sphere,  and  be  willing  to  learn  from  the  other.  In  this  sober, 
leveling,  and  mechanical  age,  I  take  it,  there  is  no  immediate 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  an  excessive  demand  for  person- 
ality, independence,  and  mysticism  in  religion.  Whatever  may 
be  the  best  methods  by  which  new  truth  is  evolved  out  of  old 
in  the  sciences,  the  acquisition  of  new  truths  in  the  spiritual 
life  must  always  depend  on  personal  experience  and  insight,  on 
the  faithfulness  with  which  one  has  tested  and  incorporated  into 
bis  own  life  the  old  truths.  Here  individualism  must  have  the 
right  of  way ;  and  as  long  as  it  has,  there  is,  in  spite  of  all  sci- 
entific formulae,  a  subsoil  for  the  seeds  of  mysticism  ever  and  anon 
to  take  root  in.  Hence  it  is  natural  for  our  author  to  maintain 
that  true  religion,  as  well  as  true  art,  depends  on  *'  pure  feeling, 
or,  if  you  choose,  on  mysticism." 

Such,  in  general  and  hasty  outlines,  are  the  author's  notions  of 
politics,  science,  philosophy,  art,  education,  and  religion ;  and 
luch,  briefly  and  inadequately  stated,  is  the  character  of  "  Rem- 
brandt as  Educator."  Yet,  how  different  the  reader  would  find 
the  book  if  he  should  turn  to  it  I  wholly  different,  at  least,  in 
form  from  what  these  outlines  might  lead  him  to  expect.  It  is 
neither  a  scientific  treatise,  nor  a  logical  argument,  nor  a  causeria. 
It  strikes  me,  as  to  form,  like  the  eloquent,  sometimes  rhapsodical 
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plea  of  an  enthusiast ;  in  substanoe,  like  some  of  those  seem- 
ingly careless  and  in  reality  so  careful  and  consistent  essays  of  a 
Bacon  or  an  Emerson. 

"  But  what,"  the  reader  may  well  ask,  —  "  what  is  there  in  these 
views  that  should  so  greatly  excite  the  reading  public  of  Ger- 
many ;  what  is  there,  even,  that  is  at  all  remarkable  ?  If  the 
Russians  ride  their  Pan-Slavonic  hobby,  why  should  not  a  German, 
in  sheer  self-defense,  saddle  him  another  nag,  and  call  it  Pau- 
Germanic?  And  as  for  anti-Semitism,  philosophical  and  socio- 
logical individualism,  political  conservatism,  —  have  we  not  heard 
enough  of  them  elsewhere,  and  sometimes  more  than  enough  ?  " 

I  reply  that,  in  order  to  account  fully  for  the  success  of  this 
book,  I  should  have  to  pretend  to  a  deeper  insight  into  the  inteU 
lectuai  life  of  the  Fatherland  than  I  possess ;  and  this,  besides 
being  dishonest,  wonld  be  a  piece  of  doubtful  superei'ogation  on 
the  part  of  a  simple  purveyor,  which  is  all  I  desire  to  be.  Even 
if  I  were  to  furnish  the  reader  with  nothing  but  an  adequate  or 
approximate  explanation  of  the  causes  of  such  success,  I  should 
first  have  to  ask  him  to  read  the  book ;  for  much  of  its  power  and 
charm  lies  in  its  form,  and  that  no  reviewer  or  critic  can  repro- 
duce. Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  will  venture,  in  conclusion,  to 
suggest  two  or  three  reasons  why  such  a  book  could  not  but  have 
made  a  deep  and  immediate  impression. 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  author  fre- 
quently provokes  us,  both  by  his  criticisms,  which  often  border 
on  personalities,  and  by  his  general  tone,  which  is  often  that  of 
a  dogmatist.  Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  in  no  country 
is  party  strife  and  controversy,  whether  political,  theological,  or 
literary,  carried  on  with  greater  acrimony  and  implacability  than 
in  Germaoy.  Only  one  art  there  is  said  to  be  which  is  superior 
to  that  of  killing  an  obnoxious  lUtirateur  by  controversy,  —  su- 
perior because  more  exquisitely  cruel,  —  and  that  is  die  Kuntt 
des  Totschweigena,  the  art  of  silencing  a  writer  by  neglect,  bj 
utterly  ignoring  him,  and  by  treating  his  book  like  a  stale  joke 
that  has  "fallen  flat."  But  this  involves  some  sort  of  under- 
standing, tacit  or  expressed,  among  critics,  which  was  impossi- 
ble in  the  case  of  the  Rembrandt  author,  whose  blows  only  too 
often  fall  upon  enemies  that  could  never  agree  on  a  commoa 
plan  of  defense.  And  this  seemingly  iudiscriminate  criticism  of 
his  leads  us  to  another  point  which  has  contributed  lai^ely  to- 
wards giving  the  book  its  fame,  or,  as  some  would  have  it,  ito 
notoriety. 
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If  the  method  by  which  the  author  criticises  and  rejects  is 
somewhat  difiicult  to  ascertain,  the  principle  on  which  he  selects 
and  accepts  is  no  less  so.  To  his  seemingly  indiscriminate  criti- 
cism there  corresponds  a  seemingly  indiscriminRte  eclecticism. 
Who,  for  example,  would  at  first  thought  expect  a  strong  evolu- 
tionist like  him  to  criticise  Darwin  and  extol  Swedenborg?  But 
he  does  both,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  artist,  consist- 
ently. It  is  this  independent  and  unexpected  coordination  of  his 
views,  not  their  intrinsic  originality  or  novelty,  which  takes  the 
unwary  reader  by  surprise  and  provokes  the  hasty  critic,  but 
which  eventually,  I  think,  will  meet  with  the  approval,  or  at  least 
command  the  respect,  of  the  less  hasty. 

Still,  after  all  has  been  said  about  the  author's  style,  about  his 
art  of  presentation,  and  about  other  matters  pertaining  to  form, 
we  should  credit  the  multitude  of  his  readers  with  too  little  liter- 
ary and  philosophical  sense,  and  a  few  adverse  critics  of  his  with 
too  much,  if  we  believed  the  whole,  or  even  the  chief  merit  of  the 
book  to  consist  in  its  form.  There  must  be  something  in  its 
Bubstance  which,  though  it  eludes  the  grasp  of  the  critic  and 
scholar,  appeals  to  the  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  culture, 
and  meets  certain  wants  of  his.     What  is  it? 

Chiefly  this  :  the  hook,  in  its  negative  aspect,  is  one  long  and 
timely  protest  against  certain  tendencies  in  our  civilization  which 
are  fast  becoming  oppressive,  whereas,  on  its  positive  side,  it  is  a 
most  eloquent  and  spontaneous  plea  for  that  higher  kind  of  free- 
dom which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  most  of  us  are  longing 
for.  This  makes  it  constructive  as  well  as  destructive ;  in  fact,  it 
makes  the  book,  in  some  modest  sense  at  least,  a  book  of  power. 
And  it  is  this  power,  not  its  brilliancy,  which  stirs  the  thoughtful 
reader,  and  which,  though  the  volume  itself  is  sure  to  have  its 
day,  will  last  and  make  itself  felt  for  good. 

If  it  be  asked  further  what  these  oppressive  tendencies  are,  the 
reply  is  tliat  enough  would  seem  to  have  been  said  to  point  them 
out ;  and  all  it  may  he  suitable  to  add  is  perchance  a  blessing  on 
the  enviable  man  who  lives  and  knows  not  of  them,  nor  ever  has 
felt  distrustful  of  them.  To  such  a  one  our  author's  protest  and 
appeal  can  be  but  misspent  enthusiasm,  and  the  promise  of  a 
lai^r  freedom  is  not  unto  him.  But  there  are  those  to  whom  an 
age  so  deeply  engrossed  in  vowels  and  consonants,  in  manuscripts 
and  catalogues,  in  reviews  and  "  reviews  of  reviews ; "  an  age 
BO  largely  under  the  ban  of  publicity,  popularity,  and  applause, 
and  teeming  with  shallow  specialists,  and  mechanical,  wooden  re- 
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formers,  —  to  whora  aiicli  an  age  does  not  necesaarily  nppear  to  be 
advancing  in  civilization  and  culture  at  the  same  rate  at  which 
its  telegraphs,  its  steam-engines,  or  even  its  libraries,  its  schools, 
and  its  churches. are  multiplying.  In  their  judgment,  the  author 
of  the  Rembrandt  book  simply  gives  voice  to  doubts  and  appre- 
hensions that  are  shared  by  many,  and  heralds  a  reaction  which  is 
sure  to  come.  With  him,  they  insist  on  measuring  onr  progress  by 
one  standard  only,  by  the  amount  of  conscious,  rational  life  which 
every  step  of  such  progress  adds  to  the  life  of  the  individual, 
and  through  the  individual  to  the  life  and  freedom  of  society. 
With  him,  too,  they  refuse  to  be  deceived  by  war-cries  and  shib- 
boleths, be  they  sacred  or  profane.  Not  even  the  most  popular 
and  fascinating  cry  of  the  age,  that  of  "  Organize  !  organize !  " 
which,  like  the  notes  of  Orpheus  and  Amphion,  seems  to  tame 
wild  beasts  and  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  will  ever  make  these 
people  forget  that  order  is  bought  too  dear  at  the  price  of  indi- 
viduality ;  that  organization  which  results  in  a  mechanism,  a 
machine,  instead  of  a  living  organism,  is  in  so  far  forth  detri- 
mental to  human  progress  and  liberty.  These  people  are  the 
individualists ;  and  their  belief  is  simply  this :  not  that  tlie  prin- 
inple  of  association  and  organization,  or,  in  other  words,  socialism, 
is  false  in  itself  and  should  have  no  trial,  but  that  the  test  of  the 
good  it  can  do  rests  ultimately  with  the  individual ;  in  short,  that 
there  is  no  reform,  no  regeneration,  no  progress  possible  for  hu- 
manity without  constant  recourse  to  individualism.  This,  then, 
seems  to  be  the  text  from  which  the  Bembraudt  author  preaches 
his  sermons,  and  this,  too,  seems  ta  be  the  reason  why  so  many 
have  listened  to  him. 

H.  C.  Bierwirth. 
AKDOvnt,  Mass.,  September,  1801. 
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"LIFE   IN  HIMSELF:"     A   MEDITATION  ON  THE 
CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.' 

ScRiFTURB    Lesson. 

At  Aal  Miwon  Jetu*  antieered  and  laid,  I  Ouint  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
h«aven  and  tarth,  thai  thou  didit  hide  thete  things  from  the  toite  and  tmderttand- 
ing,  and  didit  reveal  them  unlo  babes;  yea,  Father,  /or  lo  it  wu  toell-pUaiing in 
liy  light. 

AU  thingi  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father:  and  no  one  lcnov>eth  the 
Son,  tave  the  Father :  neither  doth  any  knoa  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
lohomioever  the  Son  tcUlelh  to  reneal  kim.  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  Ihai  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  uiiti  give  you  rett.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of 
me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unlo  your  touts. 
For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light. — Matt.  ri.  26-30. 

Tbxt  of  Serhok. 
As  the  Father  halh  life  in  himself,  even  so  gave  he  lo  the  Son  to  have  life  m 
kimtdf.  —  JoBN  T.  26. 

LiFB  in  Himself,  —  thia  was  evidently  the  supreme  fact  in 
tbe  oonsoiousness  of  Jesus  Christ.  Ko  other  announcement  than 
tbat  which  He  has  here  made  can  explain  his  couduct  or  his 
words. 

We  will  take  the  announoement  of  our  text  as  the  starting-point 
for  the  meditation  to  which  I  invite  yon  npon  the  consciousness 
,  of  Jesus  Christ.  From  this  beginning,  as  we  follow  out  the  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus  into  its  known  results,  we  have  the  natural 
succession  of  thought :  — 

Jesus  Christ  was  conscious  of  life  in  Himself. 

The  consciousness  of  life  in  Himself  was  equaled  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  power  to  impart  it  to  others. 

And  the  appropriation  of  the  life  thus  imparted  marks  the  spir- 
itual progress  of  the  race.  Christianity,  as  we  know  it  and  in  its 
promise  for  the  future,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  consciousness  of 
Jeaus. 

Back  of  this  movement  from  the  inner  life  of  Jesus  Christ  into 
that  of  the  race  lies  the  great  question.  Whence  came  that  life, 
and  what  was  its  quality  ?     We  can  best  answer  the  question,  so 

1  This  sermon  wss  preached  in  the  First  Church,  Cambridge,  Mbss.,  on  Sun- 
dnj,  Decembet  27,  1891,  aud  repeated  in  Andover  Chapel  on  Sundny,  Jann- 
krf  ]],  1892,  and  is  now  printed  b;  request.  For  an;  reader  of  the  sermon 
who  may  have  cbuiced  to  hear  it,  tind  who  sbouM  notice  any  varifition  in 
language,  the  anthor  would  state  that  it  is  here  reproduced  from  notes  and  not 
fcoro  maaiucript. 
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far  as  it  ooni«B  nitbin  the  scope  of  our  present  tbougfat,  after 
we  have  tried  to  take  some  measure  of  the  movement  itself.  I 
pause  only  to  refer  to  that  divine  and  irresiatible  impulse  io  Jeaus 
Christ  to  communicate  his  life  which  was  as  necessary  to  us  as  the 
possession  of  it.  In  one  of  hia  speculations  about  the  Trinity, 
Jonathan  Edwards  has  given  this  lofty  conception  of  the  com- 
municating impulse  in  the  nature  of  God,  that,  as  the  Son  was 
begotten  of  the  Father  that  He  might  communicate  to  Him  his 
happiness,  so  the  Son,  seized  by  the  same  impulse,  straightway 
communicated  Himself  that  others  might  share  his  happiness. 
**  And  this,"  he  says,  "  was  the  end  of  creation,  even  the  com- 
munication of  the  happiness  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  this  was  the 
only  motive  herein,  even  the  Son's  inclination  to  it.  Therefore 
the  church  is  said  to  be  the  completeness  of  Christ,  '  which  is 
hia  body,  the  fullness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all.'  As  if  Christ 
were  not  complete  without  the  church,  having  a  natural  inclina- 
tion thereto." 

Now  of  this  "  natural  inclination  "  of  Jesus  to  communicate 
Himself  we  have  no  question.  The  world  has  never  had  any  ques- 
tion. The  world's  question  about  Jesus  is.  Did  He  have  the 
power?  Did  He  have  the  absolute  and  sufficient  life  in  Himself 
to  communicate?  And  the  farthest  point  to  which  we  can  reach 
back  for  an  answer  is  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  That  is  the  con- 
necting point  between  an  order  of  events  of  which  we  have  no 
personal  knowledge  and  the  order  of  events  with  which  we  are 
perfectly  familiar.  "As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  even 
so  gave  he  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself,"  —  that  communi- 
cation of  life  belongs  to  the  order  of  eternity.  The  result  of  it, 
the  outgoing  of  the  life  of  Jesus  into  all  the  world,  —  that  belongs 
to  the  order  of  time,  that  is  a  matter  of  human  knowledge  and 
experience,  that  is  history. 

Keturning  now  to  the  course  of  our  thought,  we  take  up  at 
once  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  was  conscious  of  life  in  Himself. 
If  we  are  seeking  for  the  charm  of  unconscious  action,  we  must 
look  elsewhere  than  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  We  cannot  say  of 
Him,  as  we  are  compelled  to  say  of  so  many  men  who  have 
wrought  in  advance  of  their  time,  as  we  say,  for  example,  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  "  He  huilded  better  than  He  knew."  He  builded 
as  He  knew,  according  to  the  pattern  that  was  in  his  mind. 
What  we  must  look  for  in  Him,  in  place  of  unconsciousness,  is 
a  sublime  consciousness  of  power,  the  mastery  of  resouroes,  the 
assurance  of  results,  the  knowledge  of  the  end  from  the  begio- 
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Ding.  He  was  as  true  in  the  acceptance  of  his  life  in  its  fullness 
as  He  was  in  the  acceptance  of  it  in  \t»  limitations.  Hie  hamil- 
iation  was  real  to  Him  :  so,  also,  was  the  indwelling  power  and 
glory.  The  horizon  of  his  earthly  life  shut  Aova  upon  Him, 
concealing  facts  from  his  vision,  hut  the  spiritual  eye  met  no 
horizon  in  its  vision  of  God.  He  had  a  seiise  oi  sin  deeper  than 
that  of  all  other  men,  but  He  never  for  a  moment  assumed  that 
He  hud  the  experience  of  it.  He  never  played  the  penitent.  He 
never  went  to  God  with  the  cry  on  his  lips,  *'  OihI  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner."  He  had  the  experience  of  temptation  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  man,  but  it  was  not  the  detailed  experience  of 
the  common  temptations  of  men.  It  was  not  the  cravings  of  the 
miser,  the  appetite  of  the  drunkard,  the  passion  of  the  libertine, 
which  He  put  down.  His  temptation  was  as  real  to  Him  as  yours 
to  you,  or  as  mine  to  me ;  but  it  was  real  to  Him  because  it  was  his 
temptation,  not  yours  or  mine.  "  If  tliou  art  the  Son  of  God, 
command  that  these  stones  become  bread."  "  If  Thou  art  the 
Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down."  There  were  facts  of  which  He 
had  no  knowledge.  He  frankly  confessed  his  ignorance  of  the 
"times  and  seasons."  But  He  never  confessed  to  the  slightest 
limitation  in  his  knowledge  of  God.  That  was  always  clear  and 
absolute.  In  the  midst  of  a  restless  humanity  crying  for  light 
and  life.  He  stood  the  one  silent,  majestic  figure,  content,  satisfied, 
BufHcient  iu  Himself.  He  held  constant  intercourse  with  God  in 
all  ways  of  communion  and  companionship,  but  never  as  a  seeker 
after  righteousness  or  truth. 

And  all  this  expresses  but  half  the  reality.  This  sufBciency  of 
life  in  Himself  was  not  for  Himself.  "  I  am  come  that  they  may 
have  life,  and  that  they  may  have  it  abundantly."  So  he  an- 
nounced his  presence  among  men.  It  was  his  own  life  which 
He  had  brought,  and  which  He  was  to  give.  *'  I  lay  down  my 
life  for  the  sheep."  '*  Ko  one  taketb  it  away  from  me,  but  T  lay 
it  down  of  myself."  In  like  manner  He  put  hie  own  personality 
before  all  who  were  seeking  God,  and  the  peace  which  might  come 
to  them  from  finding  Him.  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father.  How  say  ye,  then,  Show  us  the  Father?  "  Or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, in  place  of  the  wituese  of  John,  the  stronger  record  of  the 
earlier  Evangelists,  "  No  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father ; 
neither  doth  any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom- 
soever the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him."  Therefore  (for  these  words 
immediately  follow),  "Come  unto  me, all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
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Neither  can  you  overlook  the  fact  that  the  favorite  illustratioDB 
and  figures,  of  which  Jesus  makes  use  to  express  his  pei-soDal  re- 
lations to  men,  express  vital  relations.  He  seems  impatient  of 
outward  reserablaoces  and  analogies.  The  outward,  if  used,  fre- 
quently deepens  into  the  vital:  "I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life."  More  frequently,  the  closer  and  more  spiritual  analogy 
or  figure  is  used,  even  at  the  risk  of  mysticism.  "  I  am  the  vine, 
ye  are  the  branches.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself, 
except  it  abide  in  the  vine  ;  so  neither  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in 
rae."  *'  I  am  the  bread  of  life ;  he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never 
hunger,  and  he  that  bclieveth  on  me  shall  never  thirst."  "  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink."  Such  was  the 
constant  and  natural  expression  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus 
of  the  life  which  He  had  in  Himself. 

Leaving,  then,  this  fact,  let  us  advance  to  the  farther  thought 
that  Jesus  Christ  bad  a  power  to  impart  the  life  within  Himself 
commensurate  with  his  consciousness  of  it.  We  have  already 
taken  account  of  the  "  natural  inclination  "  of  Jesus  to  communi- 
cate Himself.  But  that,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  secondary  ques- 
tion about  Him. 

A  very  benevolent  man  amongst  us  has  said  that  "  two  things 
are  necessary  to  make  a  man  of  any  avail  as  a  giver,  —  one,  that 
he  be  able ;  the  other,  that  he  be  willing."  We  are  obliged  to  lay 
the  stress  upon  the  willingness  to  give.  We  pass  by  the  many 
who  are  able,  to  find  the  one  who  is  also  willing.  Our  question- 
ings about  the  major^^  of  those  whose  aid  we  solicit  are  not, 
Can  they  give,  but  Will  they  give?  It  was  otherwise  in  the  ques- 
tionings of  men  about  Jesus.  Could  He  realize  liis  longings, 
could  He  effect  his  purpose,  could  He  impart  Himself? 

What  if  Jesus  had  had  the  willingness  without  the  ability  I 
Suppose  that,  among  the  traditions  of  the  race,  there  had  come 
down  the  tradition  of  one  man  who  had  lived  above  the  range  of 
spiritual  want,  self-contained,  and  sufficient  in  himself.  Suppose, 
the  tradition  ran,  that  be  was  inaccessible  to  his  fellow-men,  or 
that  the  quality  of  his  life  was  incommunicable  to  them  in  their 
need.  Suppose,  it  also  ran,  that  at  one  time,  impatient  of  hia 
solitary  saiutship,  irresistibly  moved  by  pity  and  love,  became  out 
among  men  and  t^wk  the  ways  of  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
drove  liim  back  and  left  him,  cowed  and  crushed,  to  mourn  in 
secret  over  his  incommunicable  life.  Suppose  that  this  tradition 
had  been  loGat«d  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  sinless  man  of  Galilee, 
who,  so  long  as  he  dwelt  within  himself,  was  the  wonder  and  envy 
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of  his  fellow-meo,  but  who,  Tenturing  forth  npon  the  path  of 
mercy  and  sacrifice,  was  forced  back  into  bis  unsatisfying  sin- 
lessnesB,  to  die  of  a  broken  heart  becaase  unable  to  consummate 
his  purpose  in  sacrificial  power.  How  would  such  a  tradition 
have  haunted  the  race  even  until  now  I  How  would  it  have 
deepened  the  sense  of  spiritual  hopelessness !  How  much  more 
difficult  to  bear,  the  tradition  of  this  man's  failure,  than  the  tra- 
dition of  the  first  man's  fall ! 

Suppose  we  had  this  tradition  only  in  place  of  the  glorions  fact 
we  celebrate ;  — 

"  O  loTing  nisdom  of  our  God  t 
When  all  was  sin  and  Bbnine, 
A  second  Adam  to  the  fight 
And  to  the  rescne  came. 

"  O  wisest  love  1  that  flesh  and  blood. 
Which  did  in  Adam  fail, 
Should  strive  afresb  against  the  foe. 
Should  strive  and  ebould  prevail." 

So  we  celebrate  the  effectual  power  of  Jesua  Christ.  The 
"  natural  inclination "  of  Jesus  was  not  an  iuefFcctuat  willing- 
ness. His  power  to  reach  man  was  commensurate  with  his  love 
for  man.  And  the  chief  sign  of  his  power  was  his  insight  into 
the  effective  means  to  be  used.  He  alone  among  men  saw  the  one 
sure  and  sufficient  way  to  the  heart  of  the  world.  He  not  only 
rejected  false  methods  of  approach:  He  made  no  more  use  of 
secondary  methods  than  they  would  bear.  Jesns  became  an  ex- 
ample, and  bade  men  follow  Him,  but  He  did  not  expect  to  save 
th^  world  by  the  illustration  of  duty.  He  taught  men  the  truth, 
and  bade  them  believe  it,  but  He  did  not  expect  to  save  the  world 
by  the  higher  and  clearer  knowledge.  He  wrought  miracles  as 
occasion  offered,  appealing  through  them  to  the  wonder,  the  fear, 
or  the  joy  of  the  multitude,  but  He  did  not  expect  to  save  the 
world  by  any  show  of  power.  While  men  were  watching  his 
mighty  works,  and  listening  to  his  words,  and  beginning  to  follow 
Him,  He  was  cherishing  in  his  heart  a  method  of  which  they  had 
DO  knowledge,  and  which,  had  they  known  it,  they  could  not  have 
imderstood.  The  only  response  which  the  snggestion  of  it  elicited 
from  those  nearest  to  Him  was,  **  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord : 
this  shall  not  be  unto  thee."  But  it  was.  the  only  method  of 
saving  the  world,  and  Jesus  knew  that  it  was.  And  He  alont 
knew  that  it  was  the  only  method.  He  opened  the  way  of  sacri- 
fice, and  He  out  the  channel  deep  and  wide,  that  He  might  poor 
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through  it  the  full  current  of  his  sufficient  life  into  the  heart  of 
a  needy  world.  We  can  now  see  the  sufBciency  of  this  method, 
and  the  comparative  insufBciency  of  all  others.  Jesua  Christ 
saw  the  true  method  from  the  beginning,  and  never  faltered  in  his 
adherence  to  it.  We  owe  the  method  of  Christianity  to  which 
we  have  now  committed  the  saving  of  the  world  to  the  insight 
and  courage  o£  JeSus. 

We  have  thus  far  tried  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  life  of  which 
Jesus  Christ  was  conscious,  and  we  have  also  seen  what  He  was 
able  to  do  with  it.  The  question  remains,  What  has  the  race  been 
able  to  do  with  it?  Has  it  proved  an  available  gift?  In  answer- 
ing this  question  we  reach  the  historic  fact  that  the  appropriation 
of  the  imparted  life  of  Jesus  Christ  has  marked  the  spiritual 
progress  of  the  race. 

The  first  appropriations  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  they  are  em- 
bodied in  the  stories  of  the  Gospels,  are  singularly  natural,  simple, 
and  beautiful.  The  people  of  Galilee  found  One  walking  in  the 
midst  of  them  quite  like  themselves,  save  that  virtue  went  forth 
from  Him.  Contact  with  Him  gave  them  healing,  strength,  and 
life.  The  slightest  means  on  their  part  secured  the  greatest  re- 
sults. They  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment  and  were  made 
whole.  Yet  to  their  minds  there  was  nothing  magical  about  it. 
The  whole  impression  was  that  of  perfect  genuineness  and  reality. 
Spiritual  results  followed  from  contact  with  Him  as  naturally  as 
physical  cures.  Gradually  the  better  souls  began  to  seek  Him  out, 
some  openly,  some  by  night.  Here  and  there  He  called  one  into 
discipleship,  and  out  of  those  thus  called  He  chose  a  few  to  be 
his  constant  followers,  whom  He  instructed  in  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  new  ministry,  to  whom  He  delegated  in  measure 
his  powers,  and  to  whom  He  confided,  as  they  could  understand 
them,  his  plans.  And  so  the  process  went  on  until  the  great 
event  was  reached,  when  the  life  went  out  in  sacrifice,  and  the 
method  of  Jesus  stood  revealed.  Then  came  the  marvelous 
change  in  results.  In  place  of  a  personal  presence  among  the  men 
of  a  given  place,  there  was  a  new  spiritual  power  in  all  the  world. 
S^  the  identity  was  not  lost.  It  was  the  same  life  which  had 
been  seen  and  felt  in  Capernaum  and  Jersaalem,  which  was  reap- 
pearing in  Damascus,  Corinth,  and  Rome.  No  one  who  felt  its 
power  had  any  doubt  about  its  identity.  Among  all  who  became 
ooDSciouB  of  a  new  life  in  themselves,  not  one  mistake  was  made 
as  to  its  source.  "  That  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live 
in  faith,  the  faith  which  is  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  lored  me  and 
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gave  himself  up  for  me."  The  testimony  of  Paul  was  echoed  by 
every  Christian  heart. 

I  can  do  no  more  than  remind  you  of  the  spiritual  develop- 
ment and  enlargement  of  human  nature  which  came  with  the  in- 
creasing appropriation  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  It  vaa  not  an  ad- 
dition to  human  nature ;  it  was  a  recovery  of  its  wasted  energies, 
a  transformation  of  misused  and  perverted  powers.  A  new  sense 
of  tlie  capacity  of  the  human  soul,  and  a  new  measure  of  its 
worth,  followed  everywhere  the  preaching  of  the- gospel.  The 
gospel  developed  a  great  power  of  receptiveness  in  the  hearts  of 
all  to  whom  it  came.  The  willingness  of  Jesus  to  give  was 
matched  by  their  desire  to  receive.  His  appeal  to  the  soul  found 
its  response  in  the  cravings  of  the  soul  for  the  life  which  was  in 
Him.  It  was  "  deep  calling  unto  deep."  The  sublime  couBdenoe 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  man  was  vindicated.  Men  literally  became 
"new  creatures,"  veritably  re-created  in  Christ  Jesus. 

We  know,  of  course,  the  false  development  of  later  times,  as 
the  church  grew  self-confident  and  self-righteous,  and  substituted 
its  own  life  for  the  life  of  Jesus.  We  know  also  the  hunger  and 
thirst  whiiih  came  back  again  into  the  heart  of  the  world.  Human 
nature  ceased  to  grow.  The  church  could  not  maintain  its  own 
strength.  Christianity  was  as  poor  and  weak  and  unnourishiug  a 
religion  as  the  world  had  ever  seen,  when  it  retired  the  Christ  and 
still  hade  men  come  and  take  of  the  bread  and  water  of  life.  The 
Reformation  maiks  an  epoch  in  the  spiritual  progress  of  the  race, 
simply  because  it  was  a  return  to  Him  who  had  life  in  Himself. 
JustiKcation  by  faith  meant,  as  of  old,  contact  with  Jesus.  And 
as  the  original  and  true  relation  was  once  more  restored,  Jesua 
Christ  not  only  became  accessible  to  individual  souls,  his  pres- 
ence began  to  be  felt  among  the  nations.  The  one  sign  and 
evidence  of  the  restored  life,  wherever  found,  was  freedom. 
Christianity  stood  at  once  for  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  man, 
and  for  the  free<lom  of  the  Christian  nation. 

I  think  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  return  of  Chris- 
tianity to  Christ,  or  the  drawing  nearer  of  the  church  to  Him  at 
any  time  or  for  any  reason,  marks  an  epoch  in  spiritual  progress. 
Certainly,  the  great  missionary  movement,  which  has  given  char- 
acter to  the  spiritual  history  of  our  century,  was  signalized  by  a 
new  appropriation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  church 
doubted  its  capacity,  doubted  even  its  duty,  as  tlie  needs  of  the 
world  were  forced  upon  its  thought,  until  it  turned  and  looked 
upon  its  Lord  and  Master.   It  was  the  vision  of  Him  in  the  might 
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■nd  reach  of  his  sacrificial  love  which  banished  every  donbt,  and 
gave  the  needed  strength.  The  new  faith  of  the  church,  escaping 
all  partial  and  limiting  beliefs,  and  rejoicing  in  the  universal 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  secret  of  modem  missions. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  our  own  age  ?  How  shall  we  eati- 
mate  its  part  in  the  spiritual  progress  oi  the  race  7  We  know 
the  signs  of  its  materisl  power.  What,  if  any,  are  the  signs  of 
its  spiritual  power  ?  Xothing  is  more  evident  than  a  certain  sense 
of  fear  which -has  begnn  to  seize  the  heart  of  our  generation. 
We  are  literally  afraid  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  It  is  so 
great,  so  uncontrollable,  in  many  ways  bo  unintelligible.  Who 
shall  solve  the  problems  of  our  civilization  ?  Who  shall  master  the 
forces  which  have  passed  beyond  our  coptrol?  Who  shall  reach 
the  souls  of  men,  which  are  lost  even  to  our  sight  in  the  multi- 
tude? I  count  it  a  hopeful  sign  that  some  amongst  us  are  begin- 
ning to  ask  these  questioDs,  and  that  the  questions  are  becomii^ 
more  and  more  personal  in  their  direction,  -~  no  longer  What  shall 
help  ns?  hut  Who  shall  help  us?  for  this  is  what  the  appeal  to 
Christianity  always  means.  I  count  it  a  more  hopeful  sign  that 
some  have  already  answered  these  questions  in  their  own  souls, 
and  are  tnrping  with  a  steadfast  longing  and  with  an  assured  hope 
to  Him  who  has  life  in  Himself.  So  I  interpret  the  calmer  and 
more  confident  voice  of  our  time,  which  one  may  hear  in  the  tumult 
of  our  social  confusion  and  distress.  There  is  a  movement  in  the 
hearts  of  men  toward  Christ  which  can  be  felt.  An  appropria- 
tion of  Mb  life,  for  immediate  needs  and  present  opportuniHes,  is 
actually  going  on,  and  is  beginning  to  ehow  itself  in  power.  The 
prayer  of  the  church  is  no  longer  an  aimless  appeal  for  help,  but 
a  joyous  recognition  of  the  poBstbilities  which  are  in  Jesus  Christ 
for  this  age :  O  strong  Son  of  God,  reveal  thyself  to  us  as  when 
of  old  thou  didst  walk  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem.  Teaoh  us  the  simple  ways  of  thy  mercy  and  love. 
Ijead  ns  into  those  paths  of  service  which  we  have  shunned,  which 
thon  wouldst  have  taken.  Change  our  spirit,  reform  oar  meth- 
ods, and  control  our  ambitions.  Drive  out  the  money.changers 
frcan  the  temple  of  God.  Heal  our  bttubles  and  save  our  souls. 
Bring  in  peace  by  thy  righteousness,  and  by  thy  grace  establish 
within  onr  hearts  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

I  said  at  the  begioning  of  onr  tbonght  that  hack  of  the  more- 
ment  from  the  inner  life  of  Jesus  Christ  into  that  of  the  raoe  lay 
the  question.  Whence  came  that  life,  and  what  was  its  quality  ? 
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It  is  Dot  always  necessary  that  we  should  pause  in  our  ChristiaD 
activities,  or  return  from  our  meditations  upon  Christ,  to  ask  this 
question.  But  such  a  return  naturally  follows  our  present  course 
of  thought,  and  may  have  its  present  value  in  the  interest  of  faith. 
What,  then,  is  the  testimony  of  Christianity,  as  we  know  it,  to 
Christ?  How  does  Christianity  interpret  the  consciousness  of 
Jesus  ?  What  has  the  effect  to  say  of  the  cause  ?  There  are'  two 
reverent  interpretations  of  the  personal  life  of  Jesus  Christ  which 
may  be  expressed  in  the  following  alternative :  Was  He  a  per- 
fect man,  inspired  above  all  men  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  showing 
the  capacity  of  humanity  to  hold  divinity  ?  or  was  He  the  eternal 
Son  of  the  Father,  who  laid  aside  his  glory,  and,  "  since  the  chil- 
dren were  sharers  in  fl^h  and  blood,  Himself  in  like  manner 
partook  of  the  same  "  ?  Where  does  Christianity  date  itself, 
—  at  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  Jesus  of  I^azareth,  or 
at  the  Incarnation  ?  For  myself,  I  cannot  hesitate  in  my  choice. 
A  perfect  man,  of  the  degree  of  the  perfection  of  Jesus,  reach- 
ing "  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ," 
is  to  me  more  incomprehensible,  more  impossible,  than  the  in- 
carnate Son  of  God.  I  would  deny  no  essential  likeness  of  the 
human  to  the  divine ;  but  even  if  we  carry  the  likeness  to  the 
possibility  of  a  divine  humanity,  we  are  not  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  a  difference  in  degree  may  amount  to  a  difference  in  kind. 
I  take  a  drop  out  of  the  ocean.  The  drop  is  like  the  ocean, 
but  it  is  swayed  by  no  tides,  it  bears  no  ships  on  its  bosom,  it 
does  not  unite  continents.  I  take  a  grain  of  earth  from  a  moun- 
tain. The  grain  is  like  the  mountain,  but  I  can  dig  no  quarries 
out  of  its  bowels,  I  can  cut  no  forests  on  its  slopes,  I  do  not  see 
it  lifting  its  summit  to  the  first  light  of  the  day.  Man  may 
be  like  God,  but  I  locate  Jesus,  not  in  the  drop  and  the  grain,  but 
in  the  ocean  and  the  mountain.  There  were  children,  sweet  and 
pure,  bom  into  the  world  with  the  child  Jesus,  but  He  journeyed 
with  them  but  a  little  way  in  the  path  of  a  common  humanity. 
The  separating  distance  soon  widened  into  the  immeasurable 
space.  I  search  among  the  sons  of  men  of  all  time,  and  I  look 
in  vain  for  one  who  had  the  consciousness  of  "  life  in  himself."  I 
hear  do  words  like  these  from  the  lips  of  a  man  touching  his  own 
life  :  "  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it 
a^ain.  This  commandment  have  I  received  of  my  Father."  I 
hear  do  prophecy  like  this  from  any  man  concerning  the  power  of 
bis  life,  if  only  he  can  pour  it  out  in  sacrifice :  *'  And  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  np  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."     No :  any 
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iDterpretation  of  Ae  persoDal  life  of  Jesus  Christ  which  can  satisfy 
my  mind  must  allow  it  the  substance  and  quality  and  fullness  of 
the  life  of  God.  I  grant  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  but  I 
prefer  mystery  to  insufficiency  in  my  faith.  As  I  watch  the  pro- 
cess by  which  men  are  made  to  become  sons  of  God,  as  I  follow 
the  stream  of  human  redemption  in  its  ceaseless  and  widening 
eoui^,  I  ean  trace  it  to  no  other  or  nearer  source  than  the  Eter- 
nal Sonship  of  Jesus  Christ. 

WUliavi  Jeaoett  Tucker. 
Akdovrb. 


NOTE. 

In  the  article  by  Reverend  C.  C.  Starbuck  on  "  Missionary 
Problems  in  the  Turkish  Empire,"  published  in  the  preceding 
number  of  this  "  Review,"  reference  was  made  to  "  questions  " 
addressed  to  missionaries  and  native  brethren  in  Turkey,  which  it 
was  intended  should  appear  with  the  article.  See  "  Andover  Re- 
view," January  1892,  pages  24  and  25:  The  questions  are  as 
follows :  — 

(1.)  What  method  has  been  used  in  the  past  for  training  a  ministry 
for  the  churches  ? 

(2.)  How  far  advanced  in  study  have  students  usually  been,  or  are 
they  now,  before  beginning  theology,  in  the  seminary,  or  with  a  misaion- 
aty  ?     How  large  a  proportion  are  college  gTaduat«s  ? 

(3.)  Are  they  pecuniarily  asBisted,  and  if  so,  from  what  soarces,  while 
studying  theology  ? 

(4.)  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  theological  graduates  go  into  the 
work  of  the  ChriHtian  ministry,  and  how  large  a  proportion  continue 
in  it  ?     What  reasons  prevail  with  a  part  to  hold  aloof,  or  to  withdraw  ? 

(5.)  Would  it  be  of  advanti^e  to  the  Evangelical  Armenian  Churches, 
if  a  General  Theological  Seminary  were  established,  eittier  additional  to 
tliose  now  existing  or  absorbing  some  of  tliem,  and  if  so,  where  ? 

(  6.)  How  far  are  the  churches  self-aupporting,  and  how  far  are  they 
aided? 

(7.)  What  proportion  of  churches  is  without  regular  pastors  ? 

(S.)  How  many  ordained  pastors  are  there  in  your  station  ? 

(9.)  How  are  the  ministers  supported  ? 

(10.)  Does  the  pastorate  need  any  additional  aide  to  growth  in  intel- 
ligence and  efficiency  ?  If  so,  in  what  forms  ?  Does  the  pecuniary  sup- 
port of  the  ministers  enable  them  to  devote  their  time  to  their  work,  to 
develop  it,  and  to  keep  abreast  of  it  ? 
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(11.)  Ib  the  native  GhriBtinn  ministry  now  »  {rt  advftuced  in  effieieney 
that  evangelistic  work  can  be  mainly  committed  to  it  ? 

(12.)  What  is  needed  in  order  to  induce  a  larger  namber  of  the  grad- 
uates of  the  mission  colleges  to  enter  the  Theological  Seminaries  and 
prepare  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  ? 

(13.)  What  improvements  might  he  advantageously  suggested  in  the 
Hieological  Seminaries  already  existing  ? 

Any  additional  snggestions  or  information  that  you  might  be  inclined 
to  ^ve  would  be  gladly  received.  The  range  of  these  questions  is  under- 
stood to  be  in  the  main  confined  to  your  own  Mission  or  Union,  u  the 
same  are  sent,  also,  to  others. 
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DO  COMMON  SCHOOLS  EDUCATE?— PROPOSED  IMPEOVEMENTS, 
Thb  changes  in  public  edacation  recently  proposed  by  the  Assoeia- 
don  of  CoDegas  in  New  England,  and  described  by  Professor  Wells  in 
OUT  Janoary  numb«r,  are  advocated  on  the  asaompdon  of  serious  defects 
in  the  existing  systems.  The  point  of  complaint  is  the  waste  of  time 
from  tlie  age  of  ten  to  the  age  of  tonrteen  years,  —  the  years  which  are 
spent  by  nearly  all  children  in  the  grammar  schools.  Too  much  time  is 
gpTon  to  the  studies  which  illl  up  that  period,  and  studies  are  excluded 
which  are  more  important  and  better  suited  to  children  of  that  age. 
Arithmetic,  grwomar,  and  geography  are  the  principal  courses  in  the 
grammar  schools.  To  make  these  last  three  or  four  years,  arithmetic  is 
pursned  into  applications  which  are  employed  only  by  specialists  in  book- 
keeping or  scientific  aualyais ;  geography  is  made  to  include  interminable 
lists  of  insignificant  places ;  and  grammar,  an  abstract  science,  which 
should  be  taken  up  rather  late,  after  speaking  has  become  correct  and 
reading  has  made  good  English  familiar,  is  forced  upon  children  year 
after  year  to  their  constant  and  lasting  intollectnal  harm.  It  is  main- 
tained by  those  who  recommend  radical  changes  that  there  is  a  doable 
loss,  —  a  loss  of  valuable  time  which  should  be  given  to  more  useful  and 
eongenial  studies,  and  a  loss  of  intellectual  zest,  or  even  worse,  a  dnlling 
of  the  faculties  and  a  positive  distaste  for  books  of  every  sort.  That  is 
enough  arithmetical  knowledge  which  enables  one  to  add,  subtract,  mnlti- 
|dy,  divide,  and  understand  simple  fractions  and  decimals.  Not  one  per- 
Mu  in  a  hundred  uses  more  arithmetic,  and  with  so  much  knowledge  any 
particular  application  can  easily  be  mastered  when  it  is  wanted,  while  the 
attempt  to  learn  all  possible  applicatjons  in  advance  of  actual  use  is  more 
likely  to  leave  a  mass  of  confused  impressions  than  to  cultivate  accuracy. 
We  should  not  proceed  on  the  assumptian  that  our  young  men  and 
women  are  fated  to  become  nothing  better  than  skilled  accountants. 
Many  of  the  examples  to  be  worked  out  are  ingenious  puzzles,  wtuch  are 
quite  bewOdering  to  the  man  of  business  who  essays  to  help  hia  boy, 
groaning  over  tfaem  with  flushed  face  when  he  ought  to  be  in  bed  :  — 

"  A  farmer  sold  25  bushels  of  apples  for  $37  \,  which  was  }  as  much  as 
he  afterwards  received  for  all  the  rest,  at  $1|  a  barrel.  How  many  bar- 
rels did  he  sell  ?  " 


"  Find  tliree  numbers,  each  greater  than  60,  each  not  prime,  that  are 
mutually  prime." 

"  The  denominator  of  a  traction  is  f?>4-ll  ,- — X   and  the  numera- 
ls J  of  J+8 

tor  is  f  of  the  denominator.    What  is  the  fraction  ?  " 
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"  Wkat  is  the  longest  straight  rod  that  can  be  put  into  a  box  6  feet  long, 
3  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep  ?  " 

If  snch  exBDiples  must  be  done,  why  Dot  let  a  bof  know  how  to  use 
the  simple  equations  of  algebra  ?  If  these  puzzles  are  intended  to  pro- 
mote intellectual  discipline,  which  must  be  their  use,  as  half  of  them  can 
never  be  presented  in  actual  business,  the  study  of  elementaiy  ^gehra 
and  geometry,  which  develop  the  reasoning  powers  and  are  qnite  as  ute- 
fnl,  should  be  substituted. 

Grammar  is  too  abstract  and  diy  to  be  imposed  upon  children,  and 
the  minuUie  of  geography  are  loo  unimportant  for  the  time  that  is  given 
to  them. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  see  why  the  grammar  schools  consume  so  much  lame 
on  these  studies.  These  schools  are  the  Uneal  descendants  of  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  the  last  generation,  and  which  still  survive  in  small  vil- 
lages and  farming  regions.  Three  months'  schooling  was  provided  for 
every  child,  the  younger  children  taking  their  share  in  summer,  the  older 
boys  and  girls  attending  in  the  winter.  The  teacher  of  the  summer 
school,  who  was  nsuolly  a  woman,  taught  reading,  spelling,  writing,  the 
multiplication  table,  and  a  little  geography.  The  teacher  of  the  winter 
school,  who  was  usually  a  man,  taught  more  advanced  reading,  more 
difGcult  spelling,  writing,  and  also  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  gei^raphy. 
In  exceptional  cases  those  who  excelled  in  arithmetic  were  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  algebra,  and  were  looked  on  by  the  others  as  a  superior 
order  of  beings.  There  were  two  divisions  in  arithmetic,  including  those 
who  were  beginners  and  those  who  had  studied  !t  one  or  two  winters 
previously.  And  there  were  two  divisions  in  grammar,  including  those 
who  were  learning  the  parts  of  speech,  and  those  who  were  competent  to 
take  up  analysis  and  parsing.  These  winter  schools  corresponded  thus 
to  our  grammar  schools.  Each  scholar  attended  three,  four,  or  five 
winters,  about  one  quarter  or  one  third  the  time  now  given  to  the  same 
studies.  A  fourth  or  fifth  winter  was  usually  a  repetition  of  previous 
years.  Then  at  the  ^e  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  the  boys  went  to  work  in 
earnest  at  some  employment,  one  now  and  then  going  to  an  academy  in 
some  part  of  the  State,  and  perhaps  on  from  there  to  college.  And  in 
those  winter  schoob  they  acquired  all  the  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
grammar  they  needed.  Ho  indeed  was  a  dullard  who  never  reached  the 
end  of  the  arithmetic  and  worked  out  all  the  pnEzles.  The  spelling  and 
parsing  matches  were  assigned  to  the  evening,  so  that  there  might  he 
plenty  of  time  for  a  prolonged  competition  in  knowledge  of  difficult 
orthography  and  the  niceties  of  modifying  adjuncts  and  adverbial  propo- 
sitions. Elementary  education,  in  a  word,  was  as  thorough  and  saccess- 
fnl  under  the  old  method  as  it  is  under  the  new,  and  the  young  people 
were  not  in  school  so  many  months  as  to  become  weary  of  hooks  and 
unambitious  of  knowledge.  Now,  it  is  true,  the  high  school  provides 
education  in  other  branches  of  study,  hut  a  very  small  proportion  (A  the 
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children  enter  it,  no  more  probably  than  in  the  eulier  time  kept  on  in 
the  academy.  About  ninety-aiz  per  cent  of  the  scholars  go  no  farther 
than  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  The  evolution  of  elementary 
echoola,  then,  has  trebled  the  time  of  attendance,  but  the  studies  have 
remained  practically  the  same.  If,  under  the  old  systeni,  there  was  time 
enough  to  learn  what  was  necessary  in  those  branches,  there  must  be  a 
serioas  defect  in  a  method  which  increases  the  time  without  increasing 
knowledge. 

Tt  is  proposed  that  elementary  natural  history,  taught  by  demonstrar 
tions  and  practical  exercises  rather  than  by  books,  be  introduced  into  the 
earlier  years  of  the  programme.  That  means  some  knowledge  of  plants, 
animals,  and  minerals,  in  which  children  are  interested,  and  concerning 
which  they  can  easily  be  taught  It  is  proposed  that  elementary  physics, 
to  be  taught  by  the  experimental  method,  and  to  include  exact  weighing 
and  measuring  by  the  pupils  themselves,  be  introduced  into  the  later 
years  of  the  programme.  That  means  some  knowledge  of  mechanical 
forces,  and  adjustments  of  heat,  light,  sound,  and  electricity.  These  facta 
are  more  easily  within  the  range  of  knowledge  and  interest  than  raatha- 
matical  puzzles  and  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  are  certainly  quite 
as  useful.  It  is  proposed  that  elementary  algebra  be  introduced  at  an 
age  not  later  than  twelve  years,  and  elementary  geometry  at  an  age  not 
later  than  thirteen  years.  It  is  also  proposed  that  opportunity  I>e  offered 
for  the  stndy  of  French,  German,  or  Latin  from  and  after  the  age  of  ten 
years.  Not  all  children  should  study  foreign  languages,  but  if  language 
is  to  be  learned,  the  beginnings  should  not  be  postponed  beyond  the  pe- 
riod when  there  is  most  facility  in  acquisition.  Therefore  opportunity  is 
recommended,  but  not  requirement  It  is  also  proposed  that  as  much 
time  ae  is  needed  for  these  studies  be  taken  from  the  time  now  allotted  to 
anthmelic,  grammar,  and  geography. 

The  reasons  for  substituting  such  studies  are  numerous  and  forcible ; 
such  as  the  advantage  of  descriptive  over  abstract  studies  for  children,  the 
importance  of  training  powers  of  observation,  the  usefulness  of  the  know- 
ledge gained,  the  superior  disciplinary  value  of  algebra  and  geometry 
over  advanced  arithmetic,  and  the  facility  of  children  and  youth  in  ac- 
quiring language.  For  those  who  desire  a  collegiate  education,  less  time 
would  be  needed  in  immediate  preparation  than  now,  and  for  those  whose 
edncation  is  limited  to  elementary  schools,  mora  useful  knowledge  would 
be  acquired,  with  no  loss  of  mental  discipline. 

If  these  proposals  are  considered  by  supervisors  and  teachers  with  the 
seriousness  they  deserve,  the  discussion  will  probably  pass  through  three 
stages.  The  first  stage  will  be  a  defense  of  the  present  methods  as  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  educa^ou  of  American  youth.  Tlie  second  stage 
vrill  be  a  proof  of  the  impracticability  of  the  proposed  sabstitu tions,  on 
the  ground  of  expense,  unqualified  teachers,  and  the  inability  of  children 
to  pursue  such  studies.     The  third  stage  will  be  a  plea  for  the  new 
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itodies,  eagemesB  for  the  change,  a  gradual  Bctoptton  of  it  in  its  main  fea- 
tores,  and  a  stoat  assertion  that  teachers  and  aaperriBors  recognized  the 
need  of  the  improved  methods  long  before  the  college  people  proposed 
them.  So  it  has  been  with  regard  to  manoal  training  daring  the  last  ten 
years.  So  it  is  with  all  needed  reforms,  — first  conservatism,  second 
criticism,  third  adoption. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  there  are  exceptions  already  in 
some  elementary  schools  to  the  old  routine  of  dreary  grammar  and  arith- 
metic. These  will  be  pointed  to  as  showing  IJiat  the  schools  are  not  so 
bad  as  represented.  There  are  not  enough  of  them,  however,  to  alter 
the  general  fact.  And  the  snccess  of  such  experiments  as  have  been 
tried  warrants  a  wider  extension  of  improved  methods.  The  advance 
will  undoubtedly  be  made  in  separate  localities  where  committees  and 
teachers  appreciate  the  need  and  do  not  wait  for  a  general  agreement  in 
all  towns  and  cities.  Some  places  are  better  equipped  than  others  for  new 
nndertakings  and  can  lead  the  way. 

The  training  of  competent  teachers  will  be  provided  as  the  new  require- 
ments are  made.  The  demand  for  teachers  prepared  in  normal  schools  is 
increasing,  and  the  normal  schools  can  and  will  adapt  their  training  to 
the  demand,  whatever  tt  may  be. 

Another  reform  which  will,  we  hope,  soon  be  taken  op  in  earnest,  is  in 
respect  to  the  amonnt  of  time  spent  in  school.  Children  go  to  school  too 
much.  The  length  of  the  school  year  may  be  left  as  tt  is,  but  the  length 
of  the  school  day  is  excessive,  especially  for  young  children.  Six  hoars 
a  day  is  tao  long  for  health,  and  too  long  to  maintain  mental  activity  and 
interest  in  knowledge.  The  prolongation  of  time  together  with  the  monot- 
ony of  the  studies  makes  school  an  interminable  desert  One  session  a 
day  of  three  or  at  most  fonr  hours  is  long  enough  to  bring  oat  all  the 
mental  application  of  which  a  child  is  capable.  Scholars  can  learn  as 
much  in  three  hours  as  they  can  in  six,  Mid  probably  more.  Boys  in 
reformatory  schools  who  have  half  a  day  in  the  school  and  half  a  day  in 
the  shop  make  as  rapid  progress  as  boys  who  have  all  day  in  school. 
Experiment  has  shown  that  boys  and  g^rls  under  twelve  years  of  ^e  are 
capable  of  steady  mental  application  in  one  direction  only  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time.  With  a  half  day  free,  life  would  have  more  variety,  the 
children  of  working  people  would  be  of  some  service  at  home,  school 
wonld  be  more  interesting,  bad  air  would  not  be  breathed  so  many  hours, 
a  taste  for  reading  would  be  developed  in  bright  children,  and  many 
other  good  results  would  follow. 

And,  finally,  a  crying  need  is  a  reform  in  text-books.  The  opacity  of 
the  books  used  in  the  schools  is  almost  impenetrable  even  by  older  per- 
sons. Involved,  prolix,  bungling  statement  is  the  rule,  aclear  and  natural 
mode  of  expression  is  the  exception.  Neither  space  nor  patience  allows 
ui  at  present  to  do  more  than  to  mention  the  denei^  of  nearly  all  sohool 
books. 
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We  are  glmd  to  emphanze  the  proposals  wlueh  are  coming  before  the 
poblie.  Our  common  schools  do  not  educate.  The  fault  has  been  partly 
one  of  method,  but  quite  as  mnch  an  unwise  selection  of  studies.  With 
gnch  changes  as  are  now  recommended  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
young  people  on  leaving  school  will  know  something  worth  knowing,  aod 
will  really  know  it. 

IN  MEMORIAH. 

ABRAHAM   KUBNXN.  —  FAUL  ANTON  DE  LAOABDE. 

These  two  great  men  passed  away  within  a  fortnight  of  each  other, 
in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  old  year  ;  Kuenen,  December  10,  Lagarde, 
December  24, 1891.  In  his  own  field  each  held,  beyond  question,  the 
foremost  place  among  modem  Biblical  scholars.  Their  death  in  the 
fullness  of  their  powers,  each  leaving  a  great  work  unfinished,  is  an 
incalculable  loss  to  theology. 

Abraham  Kuenen  was  born  in  Haarlem,  Xorth  Holland,  September  16, 
1828.  His  early  education  was  acquired  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city. 
When  he  was  fifteen  his  father,  an  apothecary,  died,  and  for  a  while  it 
seemed  as  if  Knenen's  plans  for  study  must  be  given  up ;  but  friends 
stood  by  him  in  his  need,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  passed  from  the 
gymnasium  in  Haarlem  to  the  University  of  Leiden.  He  studied  there 
from  1846  to  1851,  taking  his  degree  as  doctor  of  theology  with  an 
edition  of  part  of  the  Samaritan  Arabic  version  of  Genesis.  In  1853 
he  became  extraordinary,  and  in  1855  ordinary,  professor  of  theology  in 
the  same  nniversi^,  and  there  he  remained  till  his  death. 

His  first  important  work  was  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
"  Historisch-kritisch  Onderxoek  naar  bet  Ontstaan  en  de  Terzameling 
van  de  Boeken  des  Ouden  Verbonds,"  tliree  volumes,  1861-1865.  It 
represents  the  results  of  a  thorough  and  independent  investigation  of 
the  whole  field,  and  exhibits  throughout  the  qualities  which  were  always 
conspicuous  in  the  author's  work,  —  the  diligence,  the  honesty,  the  com- 
prehensive grasp,  and  the  power  of  disposition  which  enabled  him  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  chaos  of  critical  details.  Farts  ot  it,  especially  the  ad- 
mirable chapters  on  the  formation  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  are  not  yet 
superseded.  Euenen's  position  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch waa  substantially  that  of  the  best  contemporary  criticism.  He  is 
in  advance  of  Bleek,  whose  (posthumons)  "  Einteitung  "  appeared  in  1860, 
in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  Jehovist,  —  breaking  thus  with  the 
reigning  "  Supplement  Hypothesis,"  —  and  in  recognizing,  with  Hupfeld, 
the  existence  of  a  second  Elohist  (E).  More  important,  as  anticipating 
subsequent  developments  of  criticism,  is  the  fact  that  he  found  in  the 
"  Grundsehrift "  elements  of  different  ages,  and  held  that  it  bad  only 
gradnally  grown,  in  priestly  circles,  to  its  present  dimensions  and  form. 
The  final  redaction  of  this  stratum  of  the  Pentateuch  was  later  than  the 
Deuteronomy  ;  and,  consequently,  the  last  editor  of  the  whole  Penta- 
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teach  Troa  not  the  DeuteronomiBt,  or  a  man  of  hu  school,  but  a  Jerasalem 
prieat,  of  the  gpifitval  kindred  of  the  anthors  of  tlie  priestlf  legiBlation 
and  histories.  Kuenen,  however,  etill  regarded  the  bulk  of  F  as  older 
than  the  other  soQices. 

Kuenen  was  perhaps  the  first  to  see  the  critical  significance  of  Co- 
lenso'a  "Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua,"  Part  I,,  1862,  —  a  significance 
the  more  striking  that  the  author  Iiiinself  was  wholly  unaware  of  it,  and, 
indeed,  unacquainted  with  the  current  analysis.  Kuenen  saw  at  a  glance 
that  the  colossal  "  difficulties  "  which  the  bishop's  terrible  arithmetic  dis- 
covered —  the  numbers  and  measures  which  defy  the  laws  of  space  and 
time — lie  almost  wholly  in  the  "  Girundecbrift;"  that  is,  in  that  stratum 
of  the  Hexateuch  which  contemporary  criticism,  represented,  for  example, 
by  Ewald,  regarded  (lai^ely  on  the  ground  of  these  seemingly  exact 
statistics)  as  the  oldest  and  most  authentic.  Popper's  monograph  on  the 
"  Account  of  the  Building  of  the  Tabernacle,"  which  came  out  in  the 
aame  year,  showed  that  in  parte  of  the  same  stratum  the  growth  of  the 
Hebrew  text  had  not  come  to  an  end  till  long  after  the  Babylonian  exile. 
Then  came,  in  1866,  Grafs  "  epoch-making  book,"  —  so  Kuenen  himself 
called  it,  —  "  Die  geschichtlichen  Biicher  des  Alton  Testaments."  Graf, 
while  adhering  to  the  prevailing  view  that  the  narratives  of  P  were,  in 
the  main,  older  than  those  of  JE,  proved  that  the  lavr»  of  P  were  younger 
than  Deuteronomy,  and  found  their  place  in  the  Pentateuch  only  after 
the  exile.  Kuenen,  as  well  as  others,  saw  that  this  splitting  of  Pwas  the 
"  Achilles-heel  "  of  the  theory.  But  while  Kiehm  argued  against  Graf 
that  the  admitted  priority  of  the  narratives  must  carry  with  it  the  laws, 
Kuenen  took  the  other  alternative  :  the  demonstrated  posteriority  of  the 
laws  must  carry  with  it  the  narratives,  A  position  to  which  Graf  him- 
self shortly  after  advanced.  Witli  this  the  theory  of  the  older  critics, 
that  the  strata  of  the  Hexateuch  were  deposited  in  the  order  P,  JE,  D. 
was  inverted.  The  priestly  narratives  and  histories  were  not  the  oldest, 
bnt  the  youngest,  element  in  the  Hexateuch.  In  the  "Theologisch  Tijd- 
schrift,"  for  1870,  Kuenen  has  written  this  chapter  in  the  history  of 
criticism,  in  the  form  of  a  literary  autobiography,  —  an  article  of  singular 
interest  and  worth.' 

The  first  attempt  at  a  constructive  application  of  the  new  hypothesis, 
with  its  far-reaching  consequences  in  every  direction,  to  the  history  of 
Israel,  was  made  by  Kuenen  in  his  "  Godsdienst  van  Israel,"  two  volumes. 
1869-1870;  English  translation  by  May,  "The  Religion  of  Israel," 
three  volumes,  London,  1874-1875.  In  this  work  Kuenen  showed  that 
he  hod  not  only  the  critical  faculty,  but,  in  a  high  degree,  the  interpreta- 
tive and  constructive  gifts  of  the  historian.  Beginning,  after  an  intro- 
duction on  the  standpoint,  sources,  and  plan  of  the  work,  with  the  eightli 

'  A  translation,  somewhat  abridged,  of  the  most  important  part  of  this  nrti' 
de,  is  ^ven  by  Wellbausen  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Bleek's  EialeUmig  (1878), 
p.  1S3  ff. 
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centQiy  b.  c,  where  we  have  in  th«  prophets  flrm  ground  nnder  onr  feet, 
he  shows  what  the  status  of  religion,  aa  represented  by  the  prophets  and 
by  their  contemporaries,  presupposes ;  criticisea  in  the  light  of  these 
results  the  traditions  of  the  earlier  history  of  Israel ;  and  follova  out  the 
development  of  its  religion  from  the  beginning  of  the  prophetic  period  to 
the  fall  of  the  Jewish  state.  There  are  not  a.  few  particulars  in  which 
Euenen'g  later  critical  investigations  led  him  to  modify  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  these  volumes  ;  but  it  is  the  highest  testimony  to  the  way  in 
which  the  work  vaa  done,  that  its  value,  as  a  whole,  has  haj^ly  been 
materially  affected  by  the  subsequent  pn^ess  of  criticism. 

In  1875  followed  "  De  Piofeten  en  de  Profetie  onder  Israel.  Histo- 
risch-dogmatische  Stndie,"  two  volumes  ;  Euglish  translation  by  Milroy, 
"  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel,"  1877.  This  work  was  undertaken 
at  the  instance  of  Dr.  J.  Muir,  the  Sanscrit  scholar,  and  written  with 
especial  reference  to  English  readers.  Its  aim  is  the  refutation  of  the 
prevalent  views  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  including  the  various  modem 
modifications  of  them  ;  or,  as  he  would  have  preferred  to  say,  a  defense 
of  the  historico-critical,  or  organic,  conception  of  prophecy.  The  ques- 
tion of  fulfilled  and  unfulfilled  predictions,  including  the  whole  question 
of  the  place  of  prediction  in  prophecy,  is  fully  discussed,  as  is  also  the 
New  Testament  use  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  etc. 

In  1882  Kuenen  delivered  iu  England  the  Hibbert  Lectures,  choosing 
for  his  subject  " National  Religions  and  Universal  Religions"  (London, 
1882),  in  which  the  development  of  the  national  religion  of  old  Israel  to 
the  universal  ideals  and  aims  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  is  traced,  and 
compared  with  Islam  and  Buddhism. 

From  its  foundation,  in  1866,  Kuenen  was  one  of  the  editors  and  most 
frequent  contributor  to  Ihe  "Theologisch  Tijdschrift"  In  it  appeared 
the  "  Bijdragen  tot  de  critieh  van  Pentatench  en  Jozua,"  which  contain 
some  of  the  most  important  recent  contributions  to  criticism,  and  which 
may  weU  serve  students  as  models  of  the  method  in  which  such  investiga- 
tions should  be  conducted.  In  the  pages  of  the  same  periodical  he  re- 
viewed during  these  years  almost  all  the  works  of  any  consequence  which 
appeared  in  the  Old  Testament  field.  Tliese  instructive  and  judicial 
surveys  of  the  progress  of  our  science  will  be  greatly  missed.  Besides 
this,  Kuenen  contributed  many  investigations  of  a  more  technical  kind 
to  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies  and  academies,  among  which  we 
may  only  name  his  researches  into  the  Constitution  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
the  Men  of  the  Graat  Synagogue,  the  Genealogy  of  the  Ma«soretic  Text 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Chronology  of  the  Persian  Period. 

TTia  last  work  was  a  second  edition  of  his  Introduction,  completely  re- 
vrritten,  as  the  revolutionary  changes  of  twenty-five  years  made  necessary. 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  1886,  and  was  translated  by  Wicksteed, 
"  The  Hesateuch  "  (London,  1886).  The  second  part  of  the  first  volume, 
on  the  Historical  Books  (1887),  and  the  second  volume,  on  the  Fropheta 
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(1889),  have  not  been  tnuiaUted.  The  third  volame  nmat,  we  regret  to 
learn,  retii»in  nnfiniahed.  Knenen  was  also  the  principal  editor  of  the 
new  Dntch  translation  of  the  Bible,  with  notes,  etc.,  which  has  been  for 
some  time  in  preparation. 

Knenen  was  a  man  of  sonnd  and  cautions  judgment,  and  of  a  nata* 
rally  conservative  temper.  His  Introdnotion,  especially  the  parte  on  the 
Historical  Books  and  the  Prophets,  manifest  this  on  every  page,  and 
some  of  his  most  earnest  and  effective  writing  in  the  last  yean  has 
been  directed  against  the  newest  phase  of  criticism,  represented  by  Vernes 
and  others,  which  would  push  the  whole  Old  Testament  literature  some 
centuries  further  down.  He  was  a  solidly  learned  scholar,  with  an  almost 
if  not  altogether  nnequaled  Itnowledge  of  the  whole  history  and  litersp 
ture  of  the  difficult  problems  on  the  solution  of  which  so  much  of  his 
life  was  spent,  a  clear  and  logical  understanding,  positive  convictions, 
and  the  courage  which  goes  with  them.  If  we  were  to  single  oat  one 
feature  of  a  well-rounded  character  which  was  conspicuous  in  him,  it 
would  be  faii^mindednesB.  This,  with  natural  kindliness  of  temper,  gave 
to  his  criticism  and  controversial  writings  the  note  of  urbanity  so  rare 
in  such  productions.  Urbanity  was  the  distinction  and  charm,  too,  of  his 
personal  intercourse. 

Professor  Kuenen  lost  his  wife  in  1883.  He  leaves  a  family  of  seven 
children,  most  of  them  grown  up.  His  oldest  son,  who  has  devoted  him- 
self to  physical  science,  has  lately  been  called  to  the  university  of  which 
his  father  was  for  ao  many  years  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments. 

Paul  Anton  de  Lagarde  was  bom  in  Berlin,  November  2, 1827,  and  grew 
wp  in  that  city  in  the  times  and  surroundings  which  he  himself  sketched 
with  so  strong  a  hand  in  his  "  Keminiscences  of  Friedrich  REichert " 
(Mittheilungen,  II.  82  S.).  From  the  Friedrich-Wilhelm's  Gymnasium 
he  passed,  in  1844,  to  the  University,  where,  among  others,  he  heard 
Hengstenberg,  whose  lectures  on  Encyclopiedia  and  Methodology  gave 
direction  and  consistency  to  his  pnrpose  of  study.  But  his  chief  teacher 
was  the  poet-orientaliat,  Friedrich  RUckert,  with  whom,  after  hia  student 
yeara  were  over,  he  continued  on  terms  of  close  intimacy,  and  of  whom  he 
has  written  the  charming  "  Erinnemngen  "  referred  to  above.  In  1846- 
1847  he  studied  in  Halle,  but  in  the  following  year  returned  to  Berlin, 
where  he  again  heard  RUckert.  In  1852  he  received,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Bunsen,  a  traveling  acholarship  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the 
libraries  of  London  and  Paris.  His  urn  was  already  fixed  on  an  edildon 
of  the  Bible,  with  critical  apparatus. 

In  London  he  was  unable  to  get  hb  hands  on  the  manuscript  material 
which  was  most  eaaential  to  hia  purpose,  as  Cureton  wished  to  retain  for 
himself  the  right  to  publish  it.  For  the  mtun  end,  therefore,  the  journey 
was  fruitless ;  hut  he  brought  hack  with  him  the  transcripts  of  numer- 
ons  odier  mannacripts,  chiefly  Syriac,  many  of  which  he  pnUished  in  t^e 
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yean  next  foUowing  this  jonmey.  AiDong  these  were  the  "  DitUecalia 
ftpwtolorain  ajrittee,"  1854  ;  "  B«liquiw  juris  eeclesiutiei  antiquinimie," 
1856  (Greek  ttad  Syriae) ;  "Analecta  sjrinca,"  1868 ;  "Uli  Bostreni 
eontn  ManichaeoB  libri  qnatuor  eyriace,"  1859 ;  "  Greoponicon  in  ler- 
monem  syriMcnm  venornm  qtue  superaunt,"  1860 ;  "  Clementu  Bomun 
recogDittonea  syriace,"  1861 ;  "  Libri  veteris  testsmenti  apociyphi 
syHace,"  1861.  A  new  editjon  of  these  SyriKc  pablications,  with  impor- 
tant additions,  in  all  filling  two  volumes  quarto  under  the  title  "  Biblio- 
tbeca  Syriaca,"  was  in  preparation  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Such  Was 
the  fruit  of  the  "  unhappy  Syriae  episode  "  of  his  life. 

From  1855  to  1865  Lagarde  taught  in  a  Berlin  gymnsMum,  sometimes 
M  many  as  forty  hours  a  week,  prosecuting  through  it  all  bis  learned 
studies  with  an  iron  resolution  and  an  indefatigable  indnstiy  which  left 
their  mark  on  health  and  spirit.  In  1866  he  was  relieved  from  this 
burden  of  teaching  that  he  might  devote  himself  for  three  yean  ezda- 
sively  to  his  Septn^ut  studies.  The  first  fruits  of  this  "  Schleussingen 
leisure  "  was  the  "  Genesis  gnece,"  a  reprint  of  tbe  Roman  text,  with  a 
carefully  selected  critical  appsratas,  for  the  accuracy  of  which,  as  far  as 
it  went,  he  was  able  to  vouch.  In  1869  he  became  ordinary  professor  i^ 
the  Oriental  Langn^es  at  GiOttingen,  succeeding  in  that  faculty  Hein- 
rieh  Ewald.  Unlike  Kuenen,  who  was  called  to  a  professor's  chair 
almost  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  degree,  Lagarde  reached  the  goal  of 
his  career  only  after  long  years  of  waiting  and  struggle,  and  more  than 
one  bitter  disappointment.  Worse,  he  reached  it,  as  he  felt,  too  late  to 
accomplish  the  task  of  his  life.  He  could  not  think  without  bitterness 
of  the  men  and  the  things  which  had  thus  hindered  him  and  frastrated 
his  great  aim. 

A  list  of  Lagarde's  publications  which  have  appeared  in  sepBrat«  form 
would  fill  two  or  three  pages  of  the  "  Review."  They  consist  in  large 
part  of  unedited  or  ill-edited  pieces  of  early  Christian  literature,  or  of 
Terstons  of  the  Bible ;  and  are,  beside  the  Syriae  works  alrea^  men- 
tioned, in  Coptic,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Greek,  Latin,  Persian.  Most  of 
these  editions  were  in  some  way  subsidiary  or  incidental  to  the  edition 
of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  regarded  as  the  mis- 
sion and  labor  of  his  life.  He  saw  from  the  beginning  that  the  problem 
which  the  tradition  of  the  Septuagint  text  in  manuscripts  and  versions 
preeenta  is  one  of  unexampled  complexity  and  difficulty.  To  take  Uie 
most  eonvflnient  r«priiit  of  ibe  Roman  edition  of  1586,  or  the  text  of  any 
■in^e  manuscript,  of  however  gr«at  antiquity,  as  representing,  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  to 
be  blind  to  the  true  state  of  the  case.  It  is  only  by  an  exhaustive  and 
systematic  use  of  the  whole  material  that  we  can  solve  tiie  problem.  He 
set  hineelf,  therefore,  to  the  critical  examination  of  the  manuscript  tra- 
dition, the  peculiarities  of  the  secondary  translations  made  from  the 
LXX,  Uie  quotations  in  the  Fathers,  etc.    In  bis  "  Anmetfamgen  sur 
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grieduBchen  Ueb«rsetzung  der  Proverbien,"  1863,  he  lays  down 
briefly,  but  with  m&aterly  clearness,  the  principles  which  must  rule  in  an 
attempt  to  reconstruct  the  Septu^nt  text.  In  Bobsequent  writingfl  he 
defined  the  general  method  upon  which  criticism  must  work,  by  gradual 
advances,  toward  its  goal.  The  first  thing  is  to  recognise  and  distingaish 
the  TariouB  types  of  text  which  were  carrent  in  different  eccIeBiastical 
provinces  at  a  given  time,  presumably  with  the  authorization  of  the 
bishops.  By  comparing  these  with  one  another  we  should  be  able  to  go 
behind  them,  and  ascend  thus  to  a  higher  antiquity.  In  1882  we  had 
the  "  Ankilndignng  einer  nenen  Ansgabe  der  griechiachen  Ueberaetsung 
des  Alten  TcBtamenta,"  with  its  specimen  of  the  ideal  edition  that  was 
impossible,  and  of  the  more  practicable  one  which  was  then  promised. 
This  ediUon  appeared,  but  without  apparatus,  in  1883.  It  was  the  first 
step  in  the  application  of  the  method  he  had  laid  down.  Guided  chiefly 
by  the  numerous  and  extensive  quotations  of  Chrysostom,  Lagarde  recog- 
nixed  (as  had  been  done  before)  that  ibe  test  of  Antioch  and  Constan- 
tinople in  the  fourth  century  was  preserved  in  a  small  group  of  cursive 
manuscripts  and  in  the  Complntensian  edition.  According  to  the  well- 
known  statement  of  Jerome  (Praef.  in  Faral-  ad  Chromat.,  ix.  1405)  this 
represents  the  recension  of  ttie  martyr-biBbop  Lucian  (t  311),  ar.d  so 
Lagarde  considered  it.  The  completion  of  this  edition  should  have  been 
followed  by  one  representing  the  Egyptian,  and  another  the  Palestinian 
text  of  the  same  period.  Of  all  this,  however,  only  the  first  volume  of 
the  "  Lucian,"  containing  the  Pentateuch  and  historical  hooka,  appeared. 
"  It  was  simply  the  problem,"  be  once  said  to  the  writer  in  bitter  jest, 
"  how  often  a  man  with  a  salary  of  7,000  marks  could  afford  to  print  a 
book  costing  12,000,  which  nobody  bought."  There  was  too  much  truth 
in  the  words.  Like  most  of  his  other  works,  the  "  Lucian  "  had  a  very 
small  sale.  And  perhaps  he  was  not  altogether  wrong  in  thinking  this  a 
good  index  of  the  present  state  and  tendencies  of  theological  learning. 
Another  specimen  of  a  work  that  was  not  to  be  is  the  "  Psalterii  graeci 
novie  editionis  specimen,"  1886.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Lagarde  was 
engaged  upon  another  edition  of  the  LXX,  of  a  more  definitive  kind. 

Besides  the  works  which  were  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  his 
Septui^nt  studies,  Lagarde  published  many  others  of  a  more  strictly 
philological  interest :  ''  Beitrftge  zur  baktrischen  Lexikt^^phie,"  1868  ; 
"Armeniache  Stndien,"  1877;  "  Pereische  Studien,"  1884.  Especial 
mention  should  be  made  of  his  edition  of  the  extremely  rare  and  inter- 
esting volume  of  Peter  of  Alcala  on  Arabic  as  spoken  in  Spain ;  his  ac- 
curate and  el^^t  reprint  of  the  Italian  works  of  Giordano  Bmno  ;  and 
the  "Uebersicht  Uber  die  im  Aramtiischen,  Arabischen,  und  Hebraischen 
Ubliche  Bildung  der  Nomina,"  1889. 

He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Giittingen  "  Gelehrte  Anzeigen," 
and  to  the  "  Abhandlungen  "  and  "  Nachrichten  "  of  the  Society  of  Sci- 
ences there.     These  occasional  writings  he  was  in  the  habit  of  gathering 
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up  from  time  to  time,  with  EidditioDB,  into  rolnmes.  Such  are  the  "Sym- 
micta,"  1877,  1880  ;  "  Semitica,"  1878, 1879  i  "  Oientalla,"  1879, 1880 ; 
"  Mittheilungen,"  1884,  1887,  1890,  1891.  In  these  writings  Lsgarde 
poara  out,  often  on  tbe  slightest  occasion,  the  boandlegs  wealth  of  bis 
learning.  He  sometimes  seems  to  take  a  willful  delight  in  concealing  the 
mast  important  observations  where  no  one  who  had  not  faithfully  worked 
through  every  line  should  find  them.  Sach  helps  for  weak-minded  or 
lazy  readers  as  indexes  he  utterly  eschewed.  Judgment  was  without 
mercy  on  the  sinner  who  overlooked  or  forgot  one  of  these  words  of  the 
wise.  But  what  a  wealth  of  exact  knowledge,  acnt«  observation,  and 
pregnant' suggestion  there  is  in  these  volames  ! 

R«mote  as  Lagarde's  chosen  field  of  work  waa  from  the  interest  of 
most  men,  he  was  himself  by  no  means  a  closet  scholar,  alienated  from 
the  intereate  of  the  world  he  lived  in.  He  wrote  with  strong  convictions 
and  great  boldness  on  the  political,  educational,  and  religious  needs  of 
Ute  day.  Among  these  articles,  collected  in  his  "  Deutsche  Schriften  " 
(Gesamrotausgabe,  1886,  reprint  1891),  we  find  such  titles  as  "  The  Re- 
lation of  the  German  State  to  Theology,  the  Church,  and  Religion ; " 
"  The  School  Law,"  1878,  1881 ;  "  The  Religion  of  the  Future  ; "  "  The 
Reoi^nization  of  the  Nobility,"  etc. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here  of  the  lit«rary  and  personal  controver- 
sies in  which  Lagarde  was  so  often  embroiled.  He  might  have  echoed 
the  complaint  of  the  Old  Testament  prophet,  that  his  mother  had  borne 
him  "a  man  of  strife  and  a  man  of  contention  to  the  whole  earth."  Still 
less  is  this  the  place  to  express  an  opinion  of  the  right  and  wrong  of 
these  controversies.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  say  that  those  who  know 
Lagarde  only  through  his  writings,  in  which  the  harsh  note  of  personal 
strife  is  so  often  dominant,  cannot  conceive  what  a  charm  he  had  in  per- 
sonal intercourse.  He  had  more  than  that,  —  the  gift  of  inspiring  all 
who  fell  under  his  influence  with  bis  own  high  ideals  of  scientific  work 
and  of  the  responsibility  of  the  scholar. 

Professor  Li^rde  leaves  a  wife,  long  the  true  companion  and  helper 
of  his  labors  and  trials. 


THE  APPROACHING  ELECTION   IN  THE  PROVINCE    OF  QUEBEC. 

Elections  for  the  Assembly,  or  Lower  House,  of  the  Quebec  legisla- 
ture, are  ordered  for  the  8tfa  of  next  March,  throaghunt  the  province. 
The  campaign  has  opened  amid  unusual  excitement,  and  is  likely  to  be 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Canadian  politics.  To  a  greater  degree, 
indeed,  than  might  be  desired  it  appears  to  be  following  the  old  party 
lines,  and  representing  traditional  policies.  Were  this  all,  it  would  come 
so  little  within  the  field  of  this  "  Review,"  or  would  be  so  identified  with 
purely  local  interests,  that  we  should  nut  be  likely  to  make  it  a  subject 
of  comment.     But  it  conttuns  other  elements  and  involves  wider  issues. 
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These  centre  about  tvo  qneetions  which  are  intimately  rehited  to  our 
own  political  constitadon  and  life,  — the  qneation  of  reepouBible  govern- 
ment,  and  that  of  administrative  pnritj. 

A  brief  narrative  of  recent  events  will  brin^  these  iiiuea  clearly  to 
view. 

Last  July  the  Hon.  Honor^  Mercier,  Premier  of  Qnebee,  retamed 
from  an  official  visit  to  Europe,  and  was  received  with  marked  expres- 
nons  of  popaUr  favor.  He  became  premier  in  1887.  The  last  elec- 
tion gave  him  a  majority  of  twenty-six  in  an  Assembly  of  seventy-two 
(or  seventy-three)  members.  He  had  rendered  important  services  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  been  made  a  connt  by  the  Pope,  and  bron^t 
hack  with  him  many  papal  privileges  and  blessings.  He  seemed  to  have 
the  province  behind  him  in  his  championship  of  its  ascendency  in  Cana- 
dian poUtics.  Wary,  skillful,  abundant  in  resources,  a^ressive,  he  gave 
promise  of  a  leadership  of  immense  influence  in  the  promotion  of  the 
French  Canadian  interests,  ecclesiastical  and  political,  on  this  continent. 
Whether  he  was  more  than  an  opportunist,  whether  or  not  he  had  de- 
signs beyond  those  manifest  in  current  politics,  whether  he  cherished  the 
expectation  of  establishing  at  last  the  "  New  France,"  either  by  the  prac- 
tical supremacy  of  Quebec  in  the  government  of  the  Dominion,  or  by  its 
political  independence,  or  by  some  changed  relation  to  New  England 
and  the  United  States,  we  may  not  venture  to  affirm.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  he  represented  the  idea  of  a  Canadian  French  nationality  as  no 
other  mui,  and  with  a  political  prestige  and  power  that  made  it  a  defi- 
nite and  important  factor  in  the  political  movements  of  our  time.  Not 
long  before  his  return,  the  liberals  at  Ottawa  had  made  a  snccessfnl  attack 
upon  the  political  integrity  of  prominent  members  of  the  eonservative 
administration.  The  general  government,  while  still  strong  tiirough  long 
possession  of  power  and  by  the  victory  gained  at  the  recent  eleetion,  was, 
to  say  the  least,  hard  pressed.  A  counter  attack  was  necessary,  and,  if  we 
remember,  had  begun.  Up  to  the  present  time  some  thirty  memben  of 
the  Dominion  parliament  have  been  unseated,  a  majority  of  whom  are 
liberals.  The  investigations  have  disclosed  an  immense  amount  of  brib- 
ery and  political  corruption.  It  was  soon  noised  abroad  that  the  provin- 
cial government  at  Quebec  was  to  be  implicated.  A  commission  was 
appointed  to  investigate  certain  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  Bale 
dee  Chalears  rulway.  Some  hundred  thousand  dollars,  it  was  clamed, 
had  disappeared  ill^ally  from  the  Quebec  treasury.  The  commission 
delayed  its  reporL  A  leading  conservativu  piq>er  at  Quebec  (we  pre- 
sume others  did  the  same)  pressed  clamorously  for  its  rendition.  Jnst 
as  it  was  finally  expected,  the  preudent  of  the  commission  was  attacked 
by  the  grippe,  and  vi8it«d  also  by  domestic  bereavemrat.  Two  of  the 
eommissioR  came  to  Quebec,  went  to  the  residence  of  die  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  had  become  involved  in  a  disagreement  with  Count  Mer- 
eier  and  the  cabinet,  and  who  was  in  some  sense  an  interested  party,  as 
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Kgainst  the  Premier,  and  without  the  concurrence  of  the  pregideot  uf  the 
commission,  signed  a  report.  Tlie  circumstances  connected  with  its  sub- 
mission are,  to  say  the  least,  unfriendly  to  its  moral  influence  as  an 
embodiment  of  judicial  independence  and  impartiality.  A  letter  from 
the  president  of  tbe  commission,  who  is  understood  not  to  agree  fully 
with  his  colle^nes,  the  lieutenant-governor  has  refused  to  make  public, 
or  to  communicate  to  Count  Mercier,  though  the  latter  asked  for  tt. 
Upon  this  judgment,  which  it  should  be  added  was  itself  not  final,  but  an 
interim  report,  Lieuteiiant-GoTernor  Angers  immediately  dismissed  the 
cabinet.  He  then  formed  one,  not  from  the  political  party  which  tri- 
umphed in  the  laat  prorindal  election,  but  from  the  opposing  party,  with 
which  he  himself  has  acted  in  his  political  career.  This  cabinet  having 
been  duly  constituted,  Mr.  Angers,  by  its  advice,  dissolved  the  legislature 
which  would  regularly  have  met  two  days  later,  and  ordered  an  election 
of  assemblymen  to  take  place  next  March  for  a  legislatnte  to  be  convened 
in  ApriL  A  government  was  thus  inaugurated,  some  of  whose  members 
were  not  members  of  the  legislature,  and  may  not  be  chosen  at  the  coming 
election.  For  tliree  months  and  more  the  lieutenant-governor  and  his 
advisers  have  unrestrained  political  control.  They  have  appointed  a 
new  commission  to  report  upon  further  charges  of  pecuniary  malfeasance 
on  the  part  of  their  political  opponents.  The  resources  of  the  government 
axe  at  their  disposal.  Exposures  are  predicted  which  will  justify  the 
lieutenant-governor's  first  intervention  and  the  measures  since  adopted 
and  executed  by  him  on  the  advice  of  his  new  coancil,  and  which  will 
secure  a  popular  verdict  in  his  favor. 

The  proceedings  raise  important  constituldonal  questions.  The  "  British 
North  American  Act  of  1867,"  which  with  a  few  later  explanations  or 
amendments,  is  the  present  Constitution  of  the  Dominion,  contains  the 
following  articles :  — 

"85.  Every  Ijegislative  Assembly  ...  of  Quebec  shall  continue  for  four 
jeani  from  the  day  of  tbe  return  of  the  writs  for  choosing  the  same  (subject, 
neverthcIesB,  te  .  .  ■  the  Le^slative  Assembly  of  Quebec  being  sooner  dissolved 
by  the  Lieiitenant-GoTcrnor  of  the  Province),  and  no  longer. 

"  86.  There  shall  be  a  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  and  of  that  of 
Quebec  once  at  least  in  every  year,  so  that  twelve  months  shall  not  intervene 
between  the  last  sitting  of  the  Legislature  in  each  Province  in  one  session  and 
ita  first  sitting  in  the  next  session." 

The  Legislature  of  Quebec  concluded  its  last  session  December  30, 
1890.  If  the  provision  o£  Article  86  had  been  carried  out,  it  would  hare 
convened  not  later  than  December  29,  1891.  Two  days  before,  as  we 
have  said,  it  vraa  dissolved.  No  session,  therefore,  is  held  within  "  twelve 
months."  One  question  is,  whether  the  provision  in  Article  86  for  a 
meeting  at  least  once  a  year  is  directory  or  prescriptive.  Another  is, 
whether,  though  prescriptive,  it  is  limited  in  its  operation  by  the  provision 
for  dissolution  contained  in  Article  85. 

70L.  xvn.  —  sa  98.  14 
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If  it  be  conceded  that  the  articles  must  be  taken  together,  and  that 
Hr.  Angers  haa  not  violated  the  constitution,  it  follows  that  it  is  within 
the  prerogative  of  a  lieateoant-govemor  in  council  to  nnllify  the  pro- 
vision for  a  meeting  every  year  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Again,  if  Mr.  Angers'  first  Step  is  legal,  —  namely,  the  act,  not  merely 
of  dismissing  his  ministers  and  forming  a  new  cabinet,  hut  of  composing 
it  of  men  not  representing  the  declared  majority  of  the  people,  —  it  is 
evident  tliat  his  prerogative  can  at  any  time  secure  a  dissolution,  because 
it  can  call  to  his  council  men  who,  as  ministers,  will  assume  responsibility 
for  such  a  step.  If  he  can  then  delay  an  election  for  two  or  more 
months,  and  the  meeting  of  a  new  legislature  for  a  considerably  longer 
time,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  large  place  is  stJIl  left  in  the  Canadian  con- 
stitution, both  provincial  and  federate,'  for  government  by  prerogative, 
as  opposed  to  government  by  the  people.  Our  Canadian  friends  are  dis- 
posed to  look  upon  their  constitution  as  superior  to  ours,  especially  at  the 
point  of  prompt  and  immediate  executive  responsibility  to  the  electorate. 
Should  the  policy  and  acts  of  Mr.  Angers  be  sustained,  some  light  will 
have  been  shed  on  the  validity  of  this  claim. 

The  action  of  the  lieutenant-governor  is  defended  on  the  ground  of  a 
grave  public  exigency,  of  which  he  is  the  proper  judge.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  charges  preferred  against  the  deposed 
ministry.  To  say  the  least,  there  is  a  strong  prima  facie  case  against 
it,  whether  Mr.  Mercier  is  personally  implicated  or  not.  If  it  be  de- 
cided that  Mr.  Angers  has  not  exceeded  his  prerogative,  there  is  a  fur- 
ther question  whether  he  has  wisely  exercised  it.  He  has  strack  down 
a  popular  leader  who  has  a  strong  hold  upon  the  sentiment  of  French 
Canadian  nationality.  He  has  raised  an  issue  of  prerogative  in  a 
campaign  for  pnrity.  He  has  indicted  a  political  party,  and  not  merely 
its  leader.  To  an  outsider  the  inquiry  naturally  arises  :  Supposing  that 
Hr.  Angers  were  satisfied  that  his  advisers  were  corrupt,  why  should  he 
not,  in  connection  with  their  removal,  have  eubmitted  the  evidence  to  the 
Legislature,  regularly  convened,  as  it  could  have  been  without  any  delay? 
The  lieutenant-governor  appears  to  assume  either  that  his  evidence  was 
not  conclusive  enough  to  control  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly,  —  and  in 
that  event,  how  does  be  expect  that  it  will  control  the  election  ?  —  or  that 
the  Assembly,  representing  the  people,  was  so  corrupt  that  no  evidence 
would  alienate  it  from  Mr.  Mercier ;  and  it  this  is  correct,  what  reason 
has  he  to  anticipate  that  the  people  who  chose  such  representatives  will 
repudiate  them  ?  It  was  in  bis  power  at  least  to  test  the  Legislature, 
and  thus  to  have  eliminated  from  the  contest  one  divisive  and  e:tcitdng 
question.  He  could  have  come  nearer,  it  would  seem,  to  the  single  issue 
of  political  integrity. 

I  The  language  of  Article  86  repeats,  so  far  m  applicable,  that  of  Article  20, 
which  treats  of  "  The  Parliament  of  Canada."  Compare,  also.  Article  8S  with 
Article  60. 
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It  may  be  that  other  and  deeper  interests  are  inToIved.  Was  Mr. 
Mereier  becoming  too  formidable  an  antagonist  to  British  rule  ia  the  Do- 
mbioD  ?  At  any  rate,  there  is,  unfortunately,  at  present  no  indication  of 
a  campaign  which  will  promote  public  morality,  or  of  a  result  which  can 
be  claimed  as  of  much  moral  importance.  The  event  will  probably  be 
determined  by  the  course  pursued  by  the  priesthood.  If,  for  reasons  of 
their  own,  the  priests  think  it  expedient  to  drop  Mr.  Mereier,  the  lieur 
tenant-governor  will  win  ;  otherwise,  not. 

It  is  said  that  the  party  of  Mr.  Mereier  are  privately  talking  more 
than  ever  of  union  witlt  this  country.  We  intend  no  disrespect  to  him, 
and  still  less  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  truth  of  the  charges  now  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  fais  political  opponents,  but  we  are  compelled  to 
say  that  the  venality  of  politics  in  Canada  is  at  present  the  most  serious 
obstacle  to  the  consideration  of  any  such  question  in  this  country.  We 
have  enough  difficulties  of  this  soi-t  of  our  own,  not  to  dread  their  in- 
crease. A  revival  of  the  eighth  commandment  through  agencies  and 
efforts  not  secured  by  any  poUlical  camp^gn,  should  be  the  precursor  of 
any  efforts  for  political  union. 

We  cannot,  however,  but  look  with  special  interest  upon  the  political 
contest  which  is  going  on,  and  with  deep  sympathy  for  those  who  are 
contending  for  political  purity,  however  we  may  question  the  policy 
which  has  so  greatly  complicated  the  issue.  There  can  be  no  graver 
political  question  than  one  of  moral  integrity  in  the  administration  of  a 
popular  government.  Everything  is  jeoparded  when  tliis  interest  is  not 
guarded.  A  liberal  elector  in  Quebec,  who  is  not  a  mere  follower  of 
his  party,  and  who  does  not  anticipate  any  change  in  its  leadership, 
has  before  him  a  serious  problem.  On  the  one  hand,  if  he  sustains  Mr. 
Angers,  be  helps  to  put  upon  the  constitution  of  the  province  and  of  the 
Dominion  an  interpretation  strongly  in  the  interest  of  prerogative,  and 
adverse  to  the  principle  of  responsible  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  follows  Mr.  Mereier,  whither  is  he  going,  and  what  may  he  not  be 
condoning  ?  We  should  suppose  that  his  decision  would  finally  turn  on 
the  conclusiveness  of  the  evidence  of  corruption  which  may  be  produced 
through  the  commission  or  otherwise.  Even  though  it  were  dear  that, 
if  Mr.  Angers  has  violated  the  constitution  for  the  sake  of  removing 
an  undeniably  corrupt  official,  the  importance  in  a  free  government  of  a 
careful  conformity  to  the  fundamental  law  would  be  decisive  notwithstand- 
ing the  greatness  of  the  provocation,  in  the  present  case  the  breach  of 
constitutional  requirement  is  not  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  the  weight  of 
aathonty  is  on  the  side  of  tlie  lieutenant-governor's  interpretation,  and 
the  difficulty  thus  revealed  can  he  remedied  by  an  amendment  through 
Parliament  of  the  Act  of  1867.  Ou  the  other  side  is  the  tremendous 
evil  which  threatens  to  undermine  the  fabric  of  Canadian  popular  gov- 
ernment, —  the  evil  of  election  by  bai^;aining  and  bribery,  and  of  admin- 
istraUon  by  jobbery  and  fraud.     We  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
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of  the  ease  in  the  penoiutl  issae  now  nused  by  Hr.  Angen.  We  only 
afty  that,  if  the  facta  are  found  to  warrant  his  dismiuol  of  his  ministers, 
the  question  of  ^e  constitutionality  or  the  expediency  of  his  subaequent 
acts  is  of  inferior  immediate  importance  to  the  moral  issue  thus  pre- 
sented. 

We  should  think,  also,  that  a  believer  in  free  popular  govemment  would 
begin,  in  view  of  what  has  occurred,  to  doubt  the  necessary  superiority  of 
\h6  Canadian  and  £nglieh  form  of  responsible  govemnient  to  our  own. 
We  see  for  the  time  a  great  political  party  identified  in  its  fall  with  its 
leader.  Mr.  Angers  does  not  appoint  other  liberals  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Uercier  and  his  colleagues,  but  their  political  opponents.  And,  as.  re- 
spects the  election,  the  issue  becomes  a  question  of  adhering  to  Mr. 
Uercier.  This  may  be  an  extreme  case,  bnt  does  it  not  reveal  a  tendency 
ID  that  type  of  party  management  which  obtains  in  En^and  and  the 
Dominion,  and  which  concentrates  power  in  a  leader?  Wben  combined 
with  traditional  claims  of  prerogative,  the  evil  is  greatly  enhanced.  The 
responsibility  to  the  people  is  for  some  months  suspended.  Everytliing 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  chief  appointed  directly,  or  by  one  remove,  by  the 
Crown,  and  of  a  ministry  without  a  parliament  or  legislature  to  whom 
it  is  responsible,  -— -  a  legislature  whotte  lower  house  will  not  for  months 
be  constituted.  And  as  the  budget  is  arranged,  the  administration  is 
supplied  with  funds.  The  proTision  made  by  our  fathers  that  Congress 
"  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year  "  is  not  subject  to  any  control 
by  the  President,  though  he  is  elected  by  the  people.  He  is  liable,  also, 
to  impeachment. 

Since  the  preceding  comments  were  sent  to  the  printers,  the  cotnmis- 
Bion  appointed  by  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council  has  met  at  Quebec, 
and  testimony  has  been  presented  which  points  strongly  to  an  implica- 
tion of  Mr.  Mercier  in  the  use,  at  least  by  connivance,  of  public  money 
for  electioneering  purposes.  His  explanation  is,  that  the  money  was 
drawn,  without  his  knowledge,  by  his  brother.  The  latter  testifies  to 
the  same  effect,  and  says  that  he  has  the  checks  and  stubs.  The  treas- 
urer of  the  fund  for  the  election  confirms  the  story.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  one  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  encircling  Mr.  Mercier  is 
wanting.  The  suspicions  awakened  are,  however,  producing  an  effect, 
and  there  are  some  signs  of  a  disposition  to  change  the  party  leadership. 

On  the  other  hand,  just  complaint  is  mode  that  the  commission  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  Conservatives. 

The  process  of  unseating  members  of  the  Dominion  parliament  goes 
on.  Some  forty  vacancies  have  been  created,  including  those  by  death. 
Tlie  extent  to  which  the  use  of  "  boodle  "  controls  elections  is  appalling. 
In  this  country  we  are,  unfortunately,  not  unfamiliar  with  the  endeavors 
of  legislators  to  strengthen  themselves  with  their  constituenta  by  securing 
appropriatioiis.     But  in  Quebec,  and  we  suppose  to  some  extent  in  other 
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provincea  of  Canada,  a  worae  evil  ia  apparent.  In  no  smaU  degree  it  k 
eonstitational,  inbred,  being  on  inheritAnce  from  sjetems  of  government 
and  adminbtration  which  obtained  before  that  of  local  autonomy  and 
popular  election  was  eatablished.  GrOTemment  by  prerogative  and  pat- 
ronage has  prepared  a  soil  for  government  \iy  ''  boodle."  Iiocal  electoral 
anpport  ia  aecured  apon  some  underatanding  that  it  will  be  rewarded  by 
the  expenditure  in  the  city  or  county  of  large  sums  of  money  from  tho 
provincial  or  federal  treasury.  "  Human  means,"  if  we  recall  the  phrase 
of  a  late  very  eminent  political  Canadian  leader,  ia  the  euphemism  for 
such  aida  in  carrying  an  election,  and  it  is  a  suggestive  hint  aa  to  the 
kind  of  humanity  with  which  he  waa  accustomed  aucceaafally  to  deal. 
The  need,  espedally  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  of  a  self-respecting  civic 
independence  and  municipal  virtue,  and  of  a  political  manhood  anch  M 
can  only  be  gained  under  freer  conditions  of  educational  and  religions 
Ufe,  ia  painfully  apparent.  Meanwhile  the  public  debt  is  becoming 
alarming,  aud  recent  developments  have  produced  a  sharp  decline  in 
Quebec  securities. 

Apart  from  tbe  moral  issue  and  deeire  for  the  good  name  and  tho 
prosperity  of  our  neighbors,  on  thb  side  of  the  line  the  most  interesting 
aspect  of  the  situation  in  Quebec  is  the  constitutional  question.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Angers  and  his  party,  an  appointee  of  an  appointee  of  the 
crown,  can,  for  cause  of  which  he  is  the  final  judge,  turn  out  of  office  the 
cabinet  representatives  of  the  dominant  political  party,  dissolve  the  Legis- 
lature, assume  the  entire  government,  appoint  from  his  own  party  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  administration  of  his  political  opponents,  and 
then  aeek  to  carry  a  delayed  election  by  means  of  the  information  thai 
obttuned.  Anything  approaching  sach  arbitrariness  would  in  this  coun- 
try bnry  any  political  party  that  should  attempt  it. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Tbb  Crisis  in  Morals.  Aa  examination  of  Rational  Ethics  in  tbe  Light  of 
Modem  Science,  by  Jahbs  Thomad  Bixbt,  Ph.  D.  12mo,  pp.  316.  Bos- 
ton :  Roberts  Brothers.     1891. 

The  title  of  this  little  book  is  well  chosen,  althongh  many  who  have 
already  passed  through  the  intellectual  struggle  which  it  warns  us  of  will 
feel  that  the  crisis  of  which  the  author  speaks  is  past.  This  is  perhaps 
partly  true,  because  the  rapid  adjaatment  of  men  and  their  beliefs  to  tha 
doctrine  of  evolution  has  been  effected  with  less  loss  of  what  was  valu- 
able in  the  beliefs  it  ia  supplanting  than  was  expected.  It  is  equally  true, 
however,  that  the  practical  eonseqaencea  of  that  doctrine  have  not  yet 
been  felt,  and  hence  there  is  a  crisis  in  morals  of  which  three  or  foor 
generations  hence  may  feel  the  effects  more  than  we  do.  It  require* 
time  to  reveal  the  effects  of  a  great  and  revolutionary  doctrine.    Beaidea, 
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it  is  quite  possible  that  the  very  anxiety  expressed  in  such  works  nay 
avail  to  awaken  the  torpid  sense  of  mankind  to  a  knowledge  of  what 
civilisation  may  lose  by  totally  abandoning  the  ideas  of  the  past  and  ac- 
cepting on  trust  a  doctrine  wluch  has  been  careful  to  cultivate  a  strong 
spirit  of  antagonism  to  the  intellectual  inheritance  of  oar  forefathers.  Of 
course,  the  Nemesis  of  this  conduct  is  the  indispensable  nature  of  the  past, 
according  to  evolution,  for  understanding  the  present.  But  this  fact  is 
easily  lost  sight  of  in  the  heat  of  controversy  and  the  new  enthusiasm  for 
evolution  ;  so  that  the  must  tliat  the  mind  may  feel  in  obtaining  an  in- 
tellectual and  moral  readjustment  is  a  sense  of  irreconcilable  opposition 
between  evolutionistic  and  traditional  ethics.  It  is  evidently  tlua  fact 
which  impressed  itself  upon  the  author  we  are  noticing  when  he  chose 
his  title  and  discussed  the  subject  of  it  so  earnestly. 

The  first  few  chaptei-s  of  the  book  do  not  promise  so  much  as  the  later 
discussion  reveals.  We  were  rather  afraid  that  the  criticism  would  be 
incomplete  and  fail  of  meeting  the  real  questions.  Mr.  Spencer  is  almost 
the  only  person  involved  in  the  criticism,  and  it  would  have  augured 
better  for  the  work  to  have  had  the  first  of  it  equal  in  eti*ength  to  the  latter 
part.  But  the  criticism  of  Spencer's  theory  of  pleasure  and  its  relation 
to  conduct  seems  at  places  not  to  represent  him  fairly,  because  the  im- 
pression is  left  that  on  this  question  he  is  at  one  with  the  utilitarians 
generally.  Nothing,  we  think,  is  farther  from  the  truth.  To  us,  Spencer 
seems  to  have  abandoned  the  strictly  and  purely  utilitarian  view  more 
completely  than  Mill  with  bis  difference  of  quality  between  pleasures. 
It  may  be  true  that  Spencer  is  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  departure. 
But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  logical  nature  of  his  position.  The 
author's  strictures  are  to  the  point  in  their  treatment  of  utilitarian  ethics 
generaUy,  and  also  of  Spencer  so  far  as  he  is  a  member  of  that  schooL 
But  it  is  not  observed  that  Spencer's  admission  that  pleasure  is  a  means 
to  the  attainment  of  an  end  and  pain  to  its  avoidance  implies  their  subor- 
dinate and  relative  character.  This  point  could  have  been  used  with  tell- 
ing effect  by  tlie  author,  had  he  chosen  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

In  regard  to  the  authority  of  moral  ideas,  we  have  not  seen  a  stronger 
criticism  of  Spencer  anywhere.  The  point  made  by  the  author  is  that,  if 
moral  ideas  derive  their  authority  from  inherited  feelings  and  experi- 
ences, the  sanctions  of  maxims  like  those  of  self-preservation  and  sesthetie 
taste  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a  fixed  and  inseparable  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, having  been  longer  a  part  of  the  constitution  than  the  later  duUes 
which  are  regarded  as  more  imperative.  Indeed,  as  the  author  well  re- 
marks, "  tlie  injunctions  of  conscience  do  not  run  witli  the  stream  of  oor 
hereditary  tendencies,  but  rather  against  them."  This  is,  of  course,  to 
show  that  moral  sanctions  are  not  commensurate  with  the  age  of  our 
impulses  as  transmitted  by  a  long  ancestry.  The  importance  of  the  fact 
cannot  be  overestimated,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  so  strongly  put  by  the 
author. 

The  author  must  not  he  understood  as  an  opponent  of  evolntion.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is,  or  claims  to  be,  one  of  its  disciples,  but  he  protests 
against  an  application  of  it  and  its  postulates  which  would  undo  for  the 
future  some  of  the  very  results  of  the  process  itself.  The  reconstructive 
effort  after  the  criticism  is  along  the  line  of  Leslie  Stephen  and  Marti- 
neaa.  This  is  a  strange  combination  of  views.  But,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  basis  of  the  author's  view  rests  upon  the  solidarity  of  human  interests 
and  relations,  and  on  Uie  other  his  conception  of  conscience  is  that  of  a 
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facoltjr  which  decides,  not  upon  the  absolute  worth  of  aay  impnlse,  but 
upon  its  relative  value  in  connection  with  a  competing  spring.  Never- 
theless, we  do  not  think  that  the  analysis  of  conscience  is  complete. 
While  we  admit  Martineaa's  position  to  be  correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  we 
Uiink  conscience  is  too  complex  a  faculty  to  be  limited  to  the  exercise  of 
a  single  function.  The  author  might  have  been  helped  in  his  criticism  of 
Spencer,  and  especially  of  the  whole  evolutionary  doctrine,  if  he  had 
analyzed  the  moral  faculty  more  carefully.  It  would  have  been  very 
useful  also  if  he  had  distinguished  between  the  historical  "  origin  "  and 
the  logical  "  origin  "  or  deduction  of  moral  ideas.  In  spite  of  these 
minor  defects,  however,  the  book  is  fresh  and  strong.  The  style  is  un- 
usoally  clear  and  precise,  and  we  could  wish  it  longer  than  it  is. 

J.  H.  Hyslop. 

COLDMBIA  COLLEOK,  N.  Y. 


This  volume  conusts  of  a  series  of  papers  read  before  a  gronp  of  peo- 
ple in  London  who  h&ve  united  for  conference  as  to  the  deeper  and  leas 
tangible  elements  in  Christian  experience.  They  have  come  strongly 
under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  mystics  ;  and  with  this  influence  is 
associated  on  the  one  hand  an  interest  in  Oriental  religion  and  theosophy, 
and  on  the  other  an  endeavor  rightly  to  appreciate  the  new  body  of  facts 
that  are  resulting  from  psychical  research.  Two  of  the  contributors  are 
already  known  in  their  writings,  if  not  by  their  names,  —  Mr.  J.  W.  Far- 
quhar,  author  of  "  The  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Humanity,"  a  book  which 
has  attracted  much  serious  attention  in  England  ;  and  the  Rev.  B.  W. 
Corbet,  a  man  of  a  rare  order  of  spiritual  insight,  who  wrote  the 
"  Letters  from  a  Mystic  of  the  Present  Day."  ' 

The  book  furnishes  a  needed  corrective  to  the  life,  even  to  the  religious 
life,  of  the  present  time.  Some  views  are  advocated  which  seem  vague 
and  hardly  profitable.  This  is  of  course  nearly  always  characteristic  of 
the  way  of  the  mystic.  But  one  finds  here  very  Uttle  of  what  is  merely 
fanciful,  and  an  entire  absence  of  any  of  the  grotesque  elements  of  the 
many  so-called  esoteric  philosophies.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  strains 
all  through  the  Iwok  wluch  deeply  reassure  one  that  life  is  after  all  not 
made  up  merely  of  bodily  activity  and  mental  calculations.  Every  writer 
comes  to  his  discussion  from  the  point  of  view  that  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  rational,  there  is  a  power  in  us  for  intuition ;  and  that  this  power  — 
independent  of  reason,  hut  subject  to  having  its  results  patiently  investi- 
gated —  is  the  one  of  the  most  vital  consequence.  Without  having  the 
simplicity  which  has  passed  perhaps  with  the  seers  of  earlier  ages,  the 
book  breathes  the  serenity  of  minds  set  upon  inward  contemplation. 

Mr.  Farquhar,  in  giving  "  Some  First  Principles  of  Spiritual  Interpre- 
tation," expresses  with  great  clearness  and  discernment  tlie  truth  of  the 
unity  of  the  universe,  how  that  in  every  minutest  part  of  it  somehow  God 
!■  divinely  speaking.  Mr.  Corbet  takes  up  the  same  thought  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Some  Fundamental  Aspects  of  the  Christ-Revelation."  He 
says :  "  In  Him  we  find  the  truth  that  every  creature  is  a  fragment  of 
the  life  of  God,  whose  indwelling  power  is  bringing  it  through  conflict 

'  See  Andoptr  Remea,  vol.  ii.  p.  216. 
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and  Ictiowledge  of  evil  into  fellomhip  with  himself  and  his  ereatnTes. 
Tliis  is  the  Chriat-reTelation  as  I  anderstand  it  in  ita  f  undameatal  aape«t." 
A  chapter  by  an  anonymous  writer  contains  some  striking  passagea.  For 
one  tiling,  he  remarks,  "  Surely  if  there  were  no  religion  higher  than 
truth,  .  .  .  religion,  bo  far  as  it  is  the  best,  is  still  the  property  of  the 
very  few,  and  that  few  rather  favored  than  meritoriouB."  Again,  in  sup- 
port of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  universe,  he  says,  "  Universalism 
is  not  tlie  destruction  of  the  iiidividuid,  but  of  Individualism."  In  a 
comparison  between  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  he  says,  "  In  the  one, 
the  divine  anion  is  conceived  as  identificaUon  without  distinction  ;  in  the 
other,  the  nnion  is  conceived  as  organic."  The  remainder  of  the-  book, 
after  a  forcible  and  hardly  overdrawn  statement  of  the  imraoralities 
practiced  in  the  name  of  medicine  and  a  clear  account  of  Christian  Sci' 
ence,  is  by  the  Rev.  6.  W.  Allen,  who  has  edited  the  whole.  Mr.  Allen 
well  shows  the  distinction  of  the  Christian  conception  of  God  as  search- 
ing for  man,  —  "  never  so  far  olT  as  even  to  be  near."  The  explanation 
of  points  of  Christian  doctrine  by  Mr.  Allen  has  some  very  fine  turns 
of  insight.  His  peculiar  view  is  in  taking  the  Apostle  Paul  literally  in 
saying,  "  It  is  no  more  /  tltat  do  it."  That  is,  he  bslieves  the  present 
existence  to  be  of  tlie  natnre  of  a  dream.  Mr.  Allen  endeavors  to  show 
tiiat  the  conception  is  not  lacking  in  moral  impetus,  but  this  I  cannot  see 
that  he  makes  ont. 

The  Christo-Theosophical  Society,  under  whose  auspices  the  papers 
were  read,  excludes  tlie  rather  materialistic  speculations  of  the  the- 
osophy  of  which  we  are  now  hearing  ;  and  I  beUeve  that  the  society  has 
a  useful  office.  It  is  generally  admitted  tliat  Christianity,  in  coming  into 
the  West,  lost  much  of  the  strong  imaginative  element  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  it  in  its  original  home.  It  is  sometimes  eloquently  said  that  ae 
Christianity  returns  to  the  East,  it  may  there  take  up  agun  the  quaUtiea 
wliich  it  lost  It  may  even  he  that  we  onrselTes  shall  hear  what  remains 
of  the  Orient's  message. 

JSo&eri  A.  Wood*. 


JnsTiCB.    Being  Part  IV.  of  the  Principles  of  Ethics.   BjtHerbkrt  Spbmcer. 

Pp.  291.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  h  Co.     1891. 

The  public  will  he  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  so  far  recovered 
bis  health  as  to  encourage  the  prospect  of  his  completing  the  long-proniised 
"  Principles  of  Ethics."  For  fear,  however,  that  he  might  again  be  inter- 
rupted in  it,  he  has  here  published  the  fourth  part,  omitting  Farts  II.  and 
III.  The  "  Data  of  Ethics,"  published  in  1879,  contained  his  fundamental 
doctrines,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  volume  which  shows  any  sub- 
Btantial  changes  of  opinion,  except,  perhaps,  his  views  about  land,  which 
were  decidedly  socialistic  when  the  "  Social  Statics  "  was  published.  No 
fundamental  principles  of  his  general  doctrine  of  ethics  are  affected  by 
this  change,  and  hence  the  present  volume  will  invite  attention  only  for 
its  treatment  of  a  special  subject  comprehended  ander  the  general  doc- 
trine of  evolution. 

In  so  far  as  Mr.  Spencer  is  discussing  merely  the  history  of  justice 
and  the  idea  of  justice,  there  is,  perhaps,  little  to  be  said  by  way  of  criti- 
cism. For  it  IS  more  than  probable  that  the  notion  has  been  "devel- 
oped" in  much  the  same  way  as  he  maintains.  But  Mr.  Spencer  imt^nes 
that  his  view  controverts  and  overthrows  opinions  endeavoring  to  give 
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the  basis  of  jantiee.  In  >pite  of  his  prafe«e«d  ftgnoBticUm,  he  nerei 
seems  to  realize  that  he  u  giTing  only  the  histoiy  of  moral  conceptione, 
and  is  not  deducing  them  from  general  principles.  Aa  long  as  we  tire 
trying  to  fiiiii  the  "  origin  "  of  the  idea  of  justice,  we  may  well  examine 
what  are  called  "  animal  ethics,"  "  not  human  justice,"  etc.  But  if  we 
suppose  that  "  human  justice  "  represents  anything  which  has  been  added 
to  the  lower  forms,  it  is  this  increment  that  has  to  be  accounted  for.  and 
unless  we  assume  it  to  be  the  same  in  kind  aa  the  lower,  it  is  absurd  to 
talk  about  the  higher  being  "  developed  "  from  that  form.  There  may 
be  qnalities  in  common  between  "  subhuman  "  and  "  human  justice,"  but 
if  there  are  differences,  it  is  no  solution  of  the  question  about  the  origin 
of  this  differentia  to  talk  about  the  common  qualities.  Throughout  the 
discussion,  Mr.  Spencer  simply  mistakes  a  history  tor  the  deductions  of 
moral  ideas. 

In  regard  to  the  present  volume,  however,  it  is  to  be  said  that  it  more 
closely  approximates  a  deduction  of  moral  principles  than  the  "  Data  of 
Ethics,"  of  which  it  is  a  continuation.  This  is  apparent  in  the  amount 
of  apriori  argument  involved  in  the  attempt  to  bring  the  formula  of  jus- 
tice undei-  that  of  fi'eedom.  Mr.  Spencer  here  agrees  with  Kant  in  his 
doctrine  of  the  right  to  freedom,  and  makes  this  the  postulate  of  all  other 
rights,  unless  we  except  that  of  life,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  "  physical  integ- 
rity," which  is  made  to  cover  more  than  the  right  to  life.  After  enun- 
ciating the  right  to  equal  freedom  among  the  members  of  the  social 
oi^nism,  justice  is  made  a  right  which  the  postulate  of  freedom  requires 
for  its  own  realization.  This  is  giving  it  an  "  origin  "  quite  distinct  from 
that  implied  by  its  development  from  "  sub-huniim  justice."  Indepen- 
dently of  this  question,  the  volume  offers  little  for  criticism  except  in 
regard  to  some  inconsistencies  relating  to  the  increase  of  state  functions 
in  social  matters.  Outside  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  Mr.  Spencer  has  no- 
thing eu^eative  to  present  on  ethics.  His  service  lies  exclusively  in  his 
application  of  evolution  to  the  subject,  unless  we  except  his  honorable 
eSort  to  reconcile  certain  opposing  theories,  an  effort,  however,  which  has 
been  more  creditable  to  his  candor  than  to  his  judgment,  because  he  fails 
to  see  in  his  so-called  reconciliation  between  Intuitionalism  and  Empir- 
icism that  he  has  merely  pushed  the  problem  back  from  the  individaal  to 
the  race,  and  without  really  solving  it.  Nevertheless,  it  b  a  gain  to  have 
it  admitted  that  there  is  something  in  the  individual  which  his  experience 
cannot  account  for.  It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  language  which  will 
offend  the  partisan  utilitarian.  No  criticism  of  that  doctrine  could  be 
stronger  than  that  in  which  he  sums  up  the  results  of  preceding  chapters, 
when  he  says  :  "  So  that  the  evidence  yields  a  double  condemnation  of 
the  method  of  empirical  utilitarianism.  Facte  conclusively  prove  the 
fulure  of  tliat  metliod  and  the  eucceas  of  the  opposite  me^od."  This 
may  or  not  be  true.  It  is  no  matter  of  ours.  But  it  is  a  concession  of 
great  importance. 

J.  H.  Hyslcp. 
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Thk  Oricin  and  Rrligiods  Contents  or  thk  Pbalter  in  the  lAeht  of 
Old  Testament  Criticism,  and  the  Htetorj  of  ReliKioQB,  with  nh  IntroductioD 
and  Appendices.  Eight  Lectures.  Preached  before  the  Universit;  of  Ox- 
ford, in  the  year  1889,  on  the  foundatiou  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Uainpton, 
fit.  A.,  Canon  of  Saliahury.  Br  Thomas  -Kelly  Chbtne,  M.  A.,  D.  D. 
8vo,  pp.  zixviii,  517.  New  York  :  Thoniag  Wbittaker,  2  &  3  Bible  House. 
1891. 

This  is  prei-miiientif  a  book  for  scholars  by  a  scholar.  The  Oriel  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  here  edits  what  the  Bamp- 
ton  Lecturer  of  1889  has  spoken  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  tha 
preface  be  states  his  object  to  critics.  "  It  is  primarily  bistorical,  but 
also  in  a  very  real  sense  apologetic."  To  fellow-students  be  makes  ap- 
peal. They  are  asked  as  only  students  can  be  to  ponder  first  one  part 
and  then  another  of  his  argument.  Here  is  art !  This  involves  keep- 
ing that  argument  in  view  tor  a  long  time  as  the  hurrying  masses  cannot. 
The  very  complexity  of  the  problem  is,  to  a  competent  scholar,  the 
strongest  recommendation  of  his  theme.  The  author  is  no  fledgling. 
Hence  he  does  not  hesitate  to  mark  out  the  way  to  study  his  book.  He 
would  have  it  read  first  without,  and  next  witli,  the  notes  and  appendices. 
Some  of  his  older  readet^  would  possibly  do  well  to  read  tlie  second  part 
before  the  first  Interestingly,  almost  pathetically,  the  commentator  on 
the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  sketches  his  own  antecedents  as  a  student. 
How  he  began  with  Ewald  and  Schleiermacher,  and  ended  with  Graf 
and  Kuenen,  is  recounted  from  an  academic  standpoint.  Nor  does  be 
fail  to  link  himself  sympathetically  with  scholars  like  Robei-taon  Smith, 
and  Professor  Dilver,  Professor  Davidson,  and  Professor  Briggs.  He 
0  commend  his  work  finally  ivoui  the  side  of  education  as  well 


The  contents  of  this  volume,  wherein  the  "  exercise  of  the  critical 
faculty  and  of  the  historic  im^nation  has  been  to  the  writer  no  less 
truly  a  religions  work  "  than  the  worsliip  of  the  sanctuary,  are  singu- 
larly rich.  They  begin  with  a  chronological  table,  covering  the  period 
from  Jehoiachin's  captivity  to  Herod  the  Great  'ITiey  end  with  two 
indices.  Tile  first  is  of  names  and  subjects ;  the  second  of  passages 
from  the  Scriptures  and  other  ancient  books.  So  exact  and  complete  is 
the  lattei'  that  it  may  serve  as  "  a  critical  commentary  on  the  Psalms  and 
on  related  passages  of  the  Bible."  The  lectures  are  enlarged,  but  other- 
wise unaltered.  Lecture  I.  is  entitled  the  Psalter  within  the  Psalter  and 
an  Analysis  of  Books  IV.  and  V.,  which  Lecture  11.  continues  and  con- 
cludes. Lecture  III.  treats  of  Maecabsean  Psalms  in  Books  II.  and  III., 
and  of  Psalms  of  the  Pre-Maccabsean,  Greek,  and  of  the  Persian  Period 
in  Books  II.  and  III.  Lecture  IV.  discusses  Psalm  72,  as  related  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  Psalm  51,  aa  not  related  to  Itevid.  Lecture 
V.  treats  of  the  eariiest  of  the  minor  Psalters  and  larger  groups  of 
Psalms  in  Book  I.  At  this  stage,  when,  according  to  the  writer,  the 
proof  haa  been  given  that  the  Psalter  belongs  to  tlie  period  of  the  Jewish 
Church  (the  18th  being  the  only  possible  pre-exile  Psalm),  occurs  the 
transition  to  the  theological  part  of  the  lecture.  In  Lectures  VI.,  VII., 
VIIL,  respectively,  we  may  read  of  the  God  of  the  Psalter,  Jehovah's 
sphere,  agencies,  and  results.  Human  obedience  and  Divine  loving-kind- 
ness, with  much  besides.  The  appendices  contain  last  words  on  Macca- 
bnan  Psalms  and  other  points,  and  signal  the  linguistic  affinities  of  the 
Psalms. 
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It  ia  needless  to  say  that  a  programme  so  comprehenwve  is  full  of 
charm.  The  learning  is  minute  and  afflueat.  The  Btyle  is  frank  and 
faacinating.  One  book  of  Scriptore  is  made  to  illaminate  another.  Part 
I.  might  easily  be  enlarged  into  a  synthetic  introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament.  Part  II.  is  a  bnld  outline  of  the  history  of  post-exilic 
Jewish  religion  down  to  the  Advent.  Not  merely  is  the  underlying 
principle  Bound ;  "  preconceived  theological  notions  ought  to  be  vigor- 
ously excluded  from  exegesis."  The  author  has  practiced  on  his  own 
theories.  His  extreme  self-suppression  has  passed  away.  He  has  not 
been  afraid  to  emphasize  the  permanent  religious  value  of  the  mythical 
and  legendary  in  the  Old  TestamenL  He  has  not  disdained  to  avail 
himself  of  Assyriological  studies  bo  long  as  his  fading  vision  would  permit. 
In  particular  the  church  owes  him  much  for  the  timeliness  of  his  book  in 
the  present  state  of  Pentateuch  criticism. 

Whether  all  of  his  criticisms  are  accepted  or  not,  it  remains  a  last- 
ing service  that  one  of  the  best  of  English  scholars  asserts  that  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  Psalter  are  not  borrowed.  We  read  with  satisfac- 
tion  the  positive  statement :  "  It  is  only  on  such  secondary  points  as  the 
time  of  the  first  prayer,  the  number  and  personality  of  angels,  and  the 
existence  of  demons  or  evil  spirits  that  we  can  imagine  Jewish  believers 
to  have  been  directly  and  absolutely  indebted  to  their  new  lords.  To 
say  that  the  lofty  mysticism  of  the  Psslms  is  of  Persian  origin  is  only  a 
few  degrees  less  rash  than  to  derive  it  from  Babylonia." 

There  are  many  who  wilt  be  even  more  charmed  and  cheered  hy  his 
lucid  and  persuasive  story  of  the  Rise  of  the  Doctrine  of  Judgment  after 
Death.  Had  any  of  the  Psalmists  an  intuition  of  such  a  judgment  of 
individuals  7  Yes.  Psalm  48  is  a  protest  against  old  Hebrew  notions 
of  Sheol.  Death  might  be  bat  a  temporary  defeat,  was  the  great  sar- 
mige.  But  the  surmise  of  one  generation  is  the  hope  of  the  next.  The 
Mystical  Psalms,  the  Guest  Psalms,  throb  with  this  idea.  "  As  for  me  I 
shall  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness,"  is  almost  a  foreglance  of  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  John. 

The  writers  are  not  indifferent  to  the  hereafter.  There  is  a  moral 
compensation  of  the  righteous  beyond  the  g^ve.  Heaven  and  hell  were 
primarily  states  of  the  soul  to  Zarathustra.  He  believed  in  a  vision  of 
God  after  death.  Can  the  Jewish  church  have  been  uninfluenced  by 
this  congenial  religion  ?  Surely  not.  The  idea  of  eternal  life  that 
palpitates  in  the  Psalter  was  no  mere  evolution  out  of  the  Semitic 
Sbeol,  no  mere  echo  of  the  Platonic  immortality  of  sonl,  it  was  the  holy 
mate  of  the  most  ethical  and  spiritual  portion  of  the  creed  of  Iran. 

It  were  easy  to  note  many  another  virtue  of  Professor  Gheyne's  remark- 
able work.  That,  however,  might  blind  us  to  certain  serious  faults. 
The  form  of  the  book  is  too  intricate  and  repetitious  for  the  best  ser- 
vice as  a  manual.  The  tone  of  the  writer  is  too  subjective,  arbitrary, 
and  dogmatic  for  an  audience  as  yet  divided  into  warring  camps.  While 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  68th  Psalm  was  composed  in  the  third 
century,  it  does  not  follow  that  Professor  Cheyne  is  justified  in  language 
so  magisterial  as  this.  "  Pre-exilic  the  poem  cannot  be  ;  and  I  may  add 
Maccatuean  it  cannot  be."  The  110th  Psalm  may  refer  to  Simon  Mao- 
oabfflus,  and  plausible  arguments  are  no  doubt  advanced  to  that  effect 
Does  that  authorize  the  question  :  "  Who  else  can  be  meant  but  Simon  i* " 
A  more  modest  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  72d  Psalm  would  better 
preface  it  than  the  trenchant  phrase :  '*  The  times  are  past  when  even 
Sanine)  Taylor  Coleridge  conid  say  that  in  any  other  than  the  Christian 
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sense  Ps&Im  72  would  be  a  specimen  of  more  tbiin  Peraiui  or  M<^[al 
hyberbole  and  bombaat." 

We  are  disposed  to  t^ree  with  those  also  who  hold  that  Cheyne's 
position  respecting  David's  Psalms  is  extreme.  He  denies  the  "  sweet 
Psalmist  of  Israel"  each  and  all  of  the  lyrics  which  not  the  saper* 
scriptiong  only,  but  £w«ld,  Hitzig  and  DelitTsch  ascribe  to  him.  To  bo 
snre,  there  was  an  early  tradition  respecting  the  origin  of  Psalter  I., 
making  it  Davidic.  That  was  probably  a  loiiianderRtanding.  Why 
should  such  a  man  of  war  be  on  a  higher  spiritual  level  than  in  the 
books  of  Samuel  ?  David  was  a  gifted  musician  and  secular  poet.  Not 
that  all  his  compositions  were  non-religious.  When  he  played  before 
Jehovah  with  songs,  some  of  them  may  have  been  made  by  him.  Only 
we  cannot  consistently  suppose  tliat  such  religious  songs  of  David  tran- 
scended the  spiritual  capacities  of  the  people.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  history  of  art  not  less  than  from  that  of  the  history  of  religion, 
the  supposition  that  we  have  Davidic  Psalms  presents  insuperable  difB- 
colties.  The  only  question  is,  considering  how  fond  the  Psalmists  are  of 
quotations,  whether  they  may  not  have  preserved  phrases  or  verses  of 
Davidic  hymns,  and  whether  the  editors  of  the  Psalms  may  not  in  the 
same  conservative  spirit  have  combined  old  Davidic  with  new  and  very 
un-Davidic  material.  In  such  opinions  Cheyne  is  less  near  the  truth, 
we  are  persuaded,  than  Canon  Driver,  who  says  it  is  not  clear  that  none 
of  the  Psalms  of  Ewald's  list  are  of  David's  composition.  It  will  seem  to 
more  tban  one  that  the  18th  Psalm  has  a  real  Davidic  authentication  in 
tiie  appendix  to  Second  Samuel,  as  well  as  in  the  inward  dignity  and  di- 
vine favor  of  which  the  singer  is  conscious.  Mark  the  kingly  thoughts,  the 
pure  sense  of  right,  of  the  brave  and  victorious  warrior  who  had  at  heart 
his  people's  welfare.  Others  will  feel  with  Profoisor  Steenstra  that  it 
is  antecedently  probable  that  a  poet  of  such  rare  gifts,  and  of  such  warm 
enthusiasm  for  Jehovah  and  his  service,  would  consecrate  his  powers  in 
part  to  religious  compositions.  All  the  more  in  view  of  the  close  con- 
nection of  ancient  public  life  with  religion,  and  the  cultivation  of  sacred 
song  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets.  If  David  and  Psalmist  are  well 
nigh  synonymous,  does  not  the  tradition  presuppose  a  basis  of  fact  F 
What  the  chronicler  states  respecting  David's  connection  with  psalmody 
may  yet  be  recognized  as  more  trustworthy  than  the  theories  of  the 
gifted  Bampton  Lecturer. 

We  do  not  imagine  that  Cheyne's  hypothesis  of  two  Davids,  the  one 
the  hero  of  the  transition  from  rudeness  to  culture,  and  the  other  of  a 
canning  art  and  a  more  spiritual  religion,  is  likely  to  captivato  the  body 
of  believers. 

But  Cheyne's  emulation  of  Paul,  the  great  reviser  of  exegesis,  yet 
steeped  in  reverence,  and  Cheyne's  ambition  to  enable  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples  to  love  and  honor  the  Psalms,  not  less  heartily  but  more 
wisely  and  in  a  more  historical  spirit,  are  worthy  of  th«  church's  admira- 
tion and  enthusiastic  praise. 

iToAn  Phelps  Taylor. 

Kanon  dvq  Text  dbs  Altkh  Testahrktm.  Dargestellt  von  Dr.  Frani* 
BuBL,  ord.  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Leipiig.  Svo,  pp.  vi,  262,  L«ip- 
ng :  AkndeniiHofae  Bucfahandlung  (W.  Faber).   1891. 

This,  like  the  work  of  Professor  Wildeboer,  noticed  in  the  January 
number  of  this  "  Review,"  is  a  German  edition,  onlarged  and  brought 
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np  to  dftte,  of  a  work  which  originally  appeared  in  another  language. 
Professor  Buhl,  who  is  Delitzsch's  successor  at  Leipzig,  published  in  1885 
a  little  Tolume  in  Danish,  "  Den  Gammeltestainentlige  Skriftoverleve- 
ring,"  containing  (pp.  1-56)  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Canon,  and 
(57-195)  a  history  of  the  tradition  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  ancient 
versions  which  form  the  chief  part  of  our  criUcal  apparatus.  This 
second  part  of  the  hook,  by  its  clear  and  concise  presentation  of  the 
actual  state  of  onr  knowledge  and  it«  careful  and  reasonably  full  refer- 
ences to  the  literature,  formed  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  thoruj 
paths  of  Old  Testament  text  criticism.  In  its  new  form  its  usefulness 
will  be  very  much  extended. 

In  regard  to  the  Canon,  &uhl  is  inclined  to  take  somewhat  earlier 
dates  for  the  close  of  the  second  and  third  collections  than  Wildeboer. 
He  agrees  with  him  that  the  canonization  of  the  law  is  the  work  of 
Ezra  ;  but  thinks  that  we  most  go  considerably  bsck  of  200  B.  C.  for  the 
close  of  the  Prophetic  Canon,  since  it  was  generally  recogiiized  in  its 
present  extent  by  170,  and  translated  by  140.  Josepbus,  writing  about 
100  A.  D.,  is  a  witness  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  Christian  century  the 
conception  of  a  canonical  collection  of  Scriptures  was  clearly  defined,  and 
the  limits  of  the  collection  corresponded  with  our  own.  The  controver- 
sies in  the  Jewish  schools  are  of  a  merely  scholastic  character,  and  wero 
without  any  perceptible  effect  on  popular  opinion.  He  concludes  that 
the  third  division  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  had  reached  its  present  limits 
and  its  close  before  the  time  of  Christ.  Tlie  doubts  which  the  dog- 
niaUc  conception  of  Scripture  aroused  about  some  of  these  books  led 
to  a  formal  definition  at  Jamnia  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century  of 
our  era.  The  Bible  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  of  their  attitude  to 
the  Canon  is  examined.  In  a  second  division  the  history  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Christian  Church  is  briefly  sketched. 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  the  History  of  the  Old  Testament  Texts, 
gives  us  an  account  of  the  critical  apparatus,  editions,  and  manuscript 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  collections  of  various  readings,  the  Uassora,  quota- 
tions, etc. !  then  of  the  versions,  the  Septnagint,  the  rival  Greek  trans- 
lations of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  Jerome's  Latin  version, 
and  the  Vulg^,  tlie  Targums,  the  Syriac  versions.  A  second  division 
is  devoted  to  the  external  history  of  the  text  (writing  materials,  history 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  vowel  points  and  accents,  divisions  of  the  text), 
and  to  its  internal  history.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  treated  with  some- 
what disproportionate  brevity.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  an  English 
edition  of  this  useful  little  book  ia  announced. 

George  F,  Moore, 


Labos  AMD  LiFX  or  THE  Peoplx.     Volume  II. :  LMidon,  continued-     Edited 


With  the  progress  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  work,  its  great  significance 
begins  to  he  more  justly  realized.  It  means  very  much,  to  begin  with, 
that  Mr.  Booth,  who  with  undue  modesty  appeai-s  merely  as  editor  of 
the  volumes,  should  have  shown  so  lai^e-minded  a  use  of  his  time  and 
means.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  other  successful  bosinesa 
maa,  with  »  turn  for  exact  investigation,  may  in  other  ciIIm  follow  his 
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example.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  stndiei  of  Mr.  Booth 
and  those  who  have  assisted  him  will  nark  the  rise  oi  a  new  school  of 
econotnislB,  who  shall  find  their  special  data  in  actaal  present  conditions. 
At  any  rate,  sanh  studies  will  furnish  a  valuable  corrective  to  results  that 
are  drawn  from  merely  theoretical  or  niei-ely  historical  considerations. 

The  list  of  contributors  to  the  present  volnme  includes  several  names 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  first  volume,  and  some  of  the  earlier  contrib- 
utors do  not  appear  here.  This  is  of  course  due  to  the  fact  that  vol- 
nme ii.  treats  of  Central  and  South  London,  while  voluma  i.  dealt  espe- 
cially  with  the  East  End.  Mr.  Booth  has  wisely  followed  the  plan  of 
retaining  only  a  few  regnlar  assistants,  and  of  having  each  different  dis- 
trict destn-ibed  by  a  penon  who  has  a  close  acquaintance  with  it  There 
'iM  no  falling  off  in  the  ability  with  which  subjects  are  treated.  One  no- 
tices, however,  the  absence  of  the  spirited  writing  of  Miss  Beatrice 
Potter. 

There  are  tliree  specially  important  parts  of  volume  ii.,  —  the  sketches 
of  life  from  house  to  house  in  one  part  of  Central  London,  the  acconnt 
of  the  many  model  tenement-houses  that  have  been  erected  in  London  of 
recent  years,  and  the  description  of  the  facilities  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  in  the  metropolis.  The  state  of  life  as  actually  shown 
gives  color  to  the  statistics,  and  tends  to  show  that  Mr.  Booth  certainly 
has  nut  erred  on  the  side  of  pessimism  in  his  assignment  of  cases  to  the 
respective  classes.  There  lias  been  some  controversy  already  among 
reviewers  of  the  book  as  to  the  hopeful  or  discouraging  hearings  of  the 
results  presented.  Some  have  been  disposed  to  find  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty almost  wholly  in  Mr.  Booth's  two  lowest  classes,  A  and  B,  which 
are  but  9.4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popnlation  of  Iiondon ;  and  to  sug- 
gest that  it  ought  not  to  be  so  difficult  for  the  rest  of  Londoners  to  lift 
this  residuum.  But  even  from  this  point  of  view,  it  must  be  said  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  73.2  per  cent,  according  to  Mr.  Booth's  fig- 
ures, have  the  most  they  can  do  to  take  care  of  themselves,  —  leaving  a 
somewhat  small  number  who  might  easily  be  supposed  to  be  availnble  for 
rescuing  the  remnant  at  the  bottom.  The  fact  is  that  classes  C  and  D,  to 
any  one  who  knows  the  circumstances,  offer  a  serious  problem  of  their 
own  which  it  is  a  great  mistake  lightly  to  pass  over.  Mr,  Booth  de- 
scribes these  classes  as  "including  alike  those  whose  earnings  are  small, 
because  of  irregularity  of  employment,  and  those  whose  work,  though 
regular,  is  ill-paid."  Mr.  Booth  himself  includes  these  classes  in  count- 
ing the  proportion  of  poverty  for  the  metropolis.  Under  his  calculations 
32.1  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  are  lower  down  ttian  the 
condition  of  working-class  comfort  The  middle  and  upper  classes  con- 
stitute 17.4  per  cent.  When  there  is  removed  from  this  group  the  small 
shopkeepers,  the  counting-house  assistants,  and  nearly  all  of  the  literary 
workers,  one  can  see  how  few  of  the  people  possess  the  wealth  of  the 
world's  great  capital. 

The  account  of  the  model  dwellings  is  very  valuable.  It  ie  the  firat 
connected  treatment  that  has  appeared,  I  think,  of  what  has  been  done 
in  London  for  the  housing  of  the  working  class.  The  contribution  of 
Miss  Octavia  Hill  and  that  of  "  A  Lady  Resident "  hold  rather  contra- 
dictory positions  as  to  the  good  effects  of  the  lai^  blocks.  It  ought  to 
be  said,  however,  tha^  Miss  Hill  in  her  work  has  undertaken  the  specially 
difficult  problem  of  the  housing  of  the  casual  workers,  who  live  in  one 
room ;  and  also  that  the  heroic  struggle  she  has  made  against  London 
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poverty  now  for  nearly  thirty  years,  with  its  results  so  hard  to  be  seen, 
must  naturally  have  weakened  hope. 

RobeH  A.  Woods. 
Ahdotrr. 


Urld  Fast  for  Emgi-amd.  A  Tale  of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar  (1779-1783). 
By  G.  A.  Henty.  Author  of  "  The  Dash  for  Khartoum,"  "  Redskin  and 
Cowboy,"  "  With  Leo  in  Virginia,"  "  Bonnia  Prince  Charlie,"  "  In  the 
ReigD  of  Terror,"  "By  Right  of  Conquest,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  Gordon 
Browne.  New  York :  Charles  Soribuer's  Sons.  1891.  Pp.353.  $1.50. 
Tre  Dasb  for  Khartoum.  A  Tale  of  the  Kile  Expedition.  By  G.  A. 
Hbnty.     Author  of  "  Held  Fast  for  England,"  "  Redskin  and  Cowboy," 

■■""■■■     '  "  ■"■     '■        '    ■  I  North,"  "With  Lee  in  Vir- 

e  illuatrationa  by  Joseph 
I  Scbonberg,      New  York  ;  T^harles  Scribuer's  Sons. 
Pp.382.     81.60. 


nbni).  Aiicuur  oi  "  neiu  fasi  lor  E^ngiiuiu,  "n 
"By  Right  of  Conquest,"  "  The  Lion  of  the  North,' 
nnia,"  "  The  Cat  of  Bubastes,"  eto.  With  ten  page  il 
Nash,  R.  1.,  and  John  Scbonberg,      New  York  ;  Cha 


These  are  very  healthy  boy's  stories,  full  of  adventure,  yet  only  of 
such  as  might,  with  a  legitimate  use  of  the  reader's  good-will,  be  sup- 
posed to  befall  a  lad  or  young  man  of  good  parts,  firm  will,  ready  wit, 
good  education,  and  sufBcient  means,  engaged  in  the  service  of  England 
at  the  great  conjunctnres  noted.  The  first  is  interesting,  as  showing  how 
a  youth  of  seventeen,  by  the  force  of  nature,  ability,  and  superior  train- 
ing, came  virtually  to  command  a  vessel  of  some  importance  without 
once  foi^etting  his  proper  subordination,  or  ceasing  to  be  the  boy.  The 
author  succeeds  in  introducing  an  animated  variety  of  characters  without 
finding  it  necessary  to  bring  in  a  villain,  except  an  occasional  glimpse ; 
although  in  the  second  story  the  plot  turns  on  the  confusion  wrought  by 
the  nurse  of  one  hero  and  mother  of  the  other,  who,  however,  falls  out 
of  the  story,  and  leaves  the  abused  parents  to  rejoice  that  they  have  ob- 
tained two  sons  instead  of  one.  The  manly  and  disinterested  affection 
of  tbe  two  young  men,  twin  brothers,  though  nothing  akin,  and  joint 
heirs  to  an  estate,  of  which  neither  knows,  and,  ultimately,  neither  cares, 
whether  he  is  the  native  heir  or  not,  is  wrought  out  in  a  very  original 
way,  and  a  way  to  make  unselfishness  seem  a  very  desirable  thing.  It  is 
just  enough  like  "  Don  John  "  to  he  very  different  The  year's  adventures 
of  the  one  brother  in  the  desert,  as  captive  of  an  Arab  sheibh,  until  the 
.  other  flnds  him  oat,  are  so  described  as  to  g^ve  us  the  wholesome  impres- 
sion that  the  sheikh  and  his  wife,  within  the  range  of  their  knowledge 
and  ideas,  are  as  thoroughly  worthy  people  as  if  they  had  spoken  English, 
and  lived  in  London  town. 

The  dialogues  are  rather  too  didactic  for  the  best  dramatic  effect, 
or  would  he  if  they  were  not  so  thoroughly  wrought  into  the  animation 
of  the  events,  and  the  author  inclines  rather  to  the  better  fault  of  mak- 
ing his  inferior  characters  speak  too  good  an  English,  than,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  "  Youth's  Companion  "  stories,  not  allowing  anybody  to 
speak  good  English  for  whom  a  "  realistic  "  excuse  can  possibly  be  devised 
for  speaking  had.  Mr.  Henty,  we  suppose,  must  be  an  Irishman,  or  he 
could  hardly  have  given  so  lifelike  a  presentation  of  the  drollery  and 
brogue  of  an  Irishman  as  in  Teddy  Burke,  while  leaving  him  thoroughly 
the  educated  gentleman. 

The  author  makes  his  readers  share  Queen  Victoria's  exasperation  at 
the  inconceivable  dilatoriness  of  the  English  government  in  undertaking 
to  relieve  Khartoum,  for  which  Her  Majesty  has  been  roundly  abused  by 
idolaters  of  the  Grand  Old  Man,  although  hu  eminent  talents  are  allowed, 
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we  believe,  to  be  in  general  more  efficient  for  domestic  disintegration 
than  for  foreign  coneolidation,  and  having  thrown  away  Khartoum  and 
Gordon,  he  now  stands  avowedly  ready  to  throw  away  Egypt  into  the 
bargain.  It  has  even  been  discovered,  by  his  determined  glorlSera,  that 
Gordon  is  "  a  myth."  Ab  it  seema,  then,  that  he  never  exiEted,  of  course 
there waa  never  any  delay  in  relieving  him.  We  are  afrai<]  that,  byway 
of  reprisals.  Homebody  may  claim  to  have  discovered  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
glorious  part  in  the  reeonstdtutibn  of  Italy  is  a  myth. 

The  range  of  motives  in  the  two  stories  is  that  of  a  healthy  and  gen- 
erous pursuit  of  objects  within  the  ordinary  level  of  desire.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  go  higher,  and  to  follow  Mr.  Hughes,  while  of  religion  there 
is  so  faint  a  trace  that,  with  a  few  tvi6ing  exciaionB,  the  two  tales  might 
serve  for  public  school  reading-books  in  a  Western  State,  or  even  in  the 
province  of  Victoria. 

Charles  C.  Starbuck. 


Ths  Sdbbtdk  in  Puritan  New  England.  By  Mice  Morse  Earle. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons.  1891.  Pp.  viii,  335.  81.25.  — 
This  is  full  of  minute  particulars,  wlilch  from  a  man's  pen  would  be  apt 
to  be  stupid,  but  whicli  this  authoress  makes  very  living.  She  succeeds 
in  showing  US  the  Pmitan  Sabbath  in  all  its  strictness,  and  yet  in  giving 
us  to  see  that  life  in  the  time  of  our  great-great-great-grandfathers  was 
felt  by  them  to  bo  well  worth  living,  that  it  had  body,  and  warmth,  and 
variety,  and  not  a  little  jolUty.  Tbis  is  something  which  male  writers  in 
general,  even  where  they  have  had  a  good-will,  have  been  of  too  clnmsy 
a  wit  to  accomplish.  The  authoress  also,  as  is  natural,  shows  us  with 
peculiar  distinctness  how  the  supposed  sombreness  of  Puritan  congrega- 
tions  was,  almost  from  the  beginning,  lighted  up  by  the  variety  and  rich- 
ness, and  even  splendor  of  lemole  attire.  She  gives  also  a  very  full 
development  of  the  Puritan  psalmody,  words  and  music,  and  sympatheti- 
oally  brings  us  to  see  how  the  soul  of  devotion  could  find  a  point  of 
attachment  even  in  all  the  barbarous  degeneracy  of  the  latter,  giving 
force  to  the  presentation  by  a  very  apposite  quotation  from  Arthur 
Clough.  The  book,  in  short,  shows  us  a  possible  and  actual,  and  not,  as 
James  Russell  Lowell  said  of  Brooke  Adams  and  hia  book,  a  purely  im- 
possible New  England. 

The  author  gives  us  some  droll  pictures  of  the  somewhat  riotous  tri- 
umphs of  the  awakening  lesthetic  sense  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Brook- 
lyn, Connecticut,  in  1762,  must  have  carried  oil  the  palm  in  the  "  culler 
ing  "  of  its  parish  church.  "  The  body  of  the  house  was  painted  a  bright 
orange  ;  the  doors  and  '  bottom  boards '  a  warm  chocolate  color  ;  the  '  win- 
dow-jets,'  corner-boards,  and  weather- boards  white.  What  a  bright  nose- 
gay of  color !  As  a  crowning  glory  Brooklyn  people  put  up  an  '  Eclec- 
lanck  Rod  '  on  the  gorgeous  edifice,  and  proudly  boasted  tliat  Brooklyn 
meeting-house  was  the  '  newest,  biggest,  and  yallowest  in  the  county.'  " 
"  Seating  the  meeting,"  with  all  the  comical  variety  of  heart-burnings 
which  it  occasioned,  above  all,  the  unchivalrons  displeasure  of  the  young 
men  when  young  women  were  allowed  to  build  pews  for  themselves,  is 
described  in  most  amusing  fullness  of  detail.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  dull 
page  in  the  book,  which  is  pervaded  equally  with  humor  and  with  appre- 
ciative sympathy. 

Ckarlea  CStarbvek. 
Abimtkb. 
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All  Bible  students,  whatever  their  iodividua.!  capacity,  or  the  motive  of  their  study,  have  leason 
to  rejoice  in  the  appearance  of  this  book.  Its  purpose  and  method  weie  foreshadowed  in  an  article 
on  The  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  which  appeared  in  7ht  Andover  Review  three  years  ago, 
but  that  article,  interesting  and  suggestive  as  it  was,  did  no  more  than  foreshadow  the  completed 
work.  The  value  of  this  study  of  (he  Book  of  Job  is  manifold.  .  .  .  The  diction  of  bis  translation 
ii  strong,  varied,  bold,  and  appropriate,  nol  only  to  the  thought,  but  to  the  motive  of  the  poem.  .  .  . 
The  notes  are  critical  in  the  true  sense,  bringing  to  light  precisely  what  is  dark  in  the  poem.  ...  It 
is  in  the  introducloij  study,  which  occupies  more  than  a  third  of  the  book,  that  Professor  Genung's 
most  valuable  work  appears,  in  the  key  which  it  furnishes  to  the  meaning  of  the  poem. 

It  would  be  a  grateful  task  to  go  through  this  book  more  minutely,  pointing  out  to  our  readers  the 
force  and  vigor  of  its  thoughts,  the  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  its  language,  Che  remarkable  sympa- 
thy and  insight  which  characterize  it,  especially  the  portion  devoted  to  the  Introductory  Study  of  the 
poenti  and  the  deep  suggest! veness  of  many  of  the  notes ;  of  the  beauty  of  the  translation  we  have 
already  spoken.  Butwe  prefer  to  leave  all  this,  contentmg  ourselves  with  the  hope  that  every  reader 
of  this  review  will  feel  impelled  to  study  the  book  for  himself,  — ^no  York  Evangetisi. 

We  commend  this  venture  of  the  Amheist  professor  to  the  close  and  careful  study  of  all  lovers  of 
literature  and  religion.  We  think  he  has  wrought  out  a  rich  "find"  in  this  old  titUical  mme  of 
^iritual  gold.  We  have  read  the  whole  book,  —  "study,"  traoslalions,  notes,  —  all  with  an  interest 
that  amounts  to  fascinatioiu  —  The  Watchman  (Boston). 

The  best  and  most  readable  of  modern  versions  of  the  great  masterpiece  of  Oriental  genius.  .  .  . 
We  know  of  no  book  on  the  market  which  will  to  easily  and  pleasantly  let  the  mere  English  reader 
into  the  wondroos  beauty  and  power  of  this  great  product  of  the  Hebrew  muse.  —  Christian  laUHi- 
getuer  (New  Yorit). 

Rightly  read,  this  is  an  extremely  stiimilating  and  interesting  work.  ...  It  will  be  heartily  wel- 
comed, both  because  of  its  freshness  and  power,  and  for  its  position  as  an  exponent  of  the  catholic  and 
reverential,  but  fearless  and  informed  study  of  the  Bible.  —  Hartjord  Cnurant. 

The  TThole  volume,  with  its  especially  valuable  introductory  study,  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
ezpoution  of  the  Book  of  Job  that  is  to  be  found.  —  Tlie  National  Baptist. 


A  volume  which  one  welcomes  with  an  almost  reverent  delight.  —  Tie  Christian  Advocate  (New 
York). 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  modem  method  of  Bible  study. —  7%t  Christian  Unum. 
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THE  CHRIST  AND  THE  CREATION. 

Omb  of  the  favorite  feats  of  modern  Biblical  criticiflm  u  the 
attempt  to  show  that  since  the  New  Testament  writers  vary 
greatly  in  the  conceptions  they  present  of  Jesas  Christ,  they 
therefore  have  in  mind  very  different  personalitieB,  or  at  best  but 
the  ascertain  sense  of  the  same  person ;  and  so  we  are  made  to 
feel,  as  Dr.  Martineau  tells  us  in  his  latest  and  most  disappointing 
book,  that  the  image  of  the  real  Jesus  "  becomes  confused,  and 
its  living  expression  almost  fades  from  view,"  in  the  accounts  of 
evangelist  and  apostle.  But  the  practical  reason  of  mankind  roh» 
this  attempt  of  all  its  destructive  force.  A  difference  in  the  point 
of  view  introduces  an  almost  absolutely  new  terminology.  The 
chemist  describing  the  sun  to  his  class,  the  astronomer  outlining 
its  functions  as  a  centre  of  worlds,  would  both  use  a  vocabulary 
which  is  of  no  use  to  the  invalid  who  wants  to  set  forth  the  reviv> 
ing  effects  its  rays  have  had  on  his  enfeebled  body.  It  is  one  of 
the  necessities  of  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  aa  Chriatendom 
assumes  Jeeus  to  have  been,  that  He  should  present  a  new  aspect 
to  every  new  age  and  to  every  new  school  of  thought.  Just  in 
proportion,  too,  as  He  is  a  real  and  definite  phenomenon  in  the 
world's  history,  and  not  a  shifting  wraith  of  the  imagination,  will 
it  become  necessary  to  translate  the  statement  of  hia  relations  to 
mankind  into  the  language  of  each  new  generation.  Yet  all  vari- 
ations of  phrase  describe  the  same  personality,  and  only  serve  to 
nnfold  his  enlarging  relations  as  they  develop  with  the  process  of 
moral  evolution.  Jesus  Christ  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day, 
uid  forever."  But  to  bring  his  personality  and  his  work  home  to 
the  reason  and  conscience  of  man  requires  a  different  statement 
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in  the  nineteenth  centnrj  from  one  that  suited  the  mood  of  the 
first. 

Thus,  to  be  specific,  it  was  inevitable  that  Jesus  himself  should 
address  his  efforts  to  the  men  and  women  nearest  to  Him.  His 
mind  grasped  the  functions  which  in  God's  providence  his  own 
nation  was  called  to  fill  in  the  erolation  of  a  new  and  spiritual 
economy.  He  saw  how  that  conception,  distorted  and  narrowed 
as  it  had  become,  filled  the  minds  of  bis  countrymen.  He  there- 
fore strove  to  make  them  realize  how  He  came  in  fulBUment  of 
that  providence,  and  for  the  further  unfolding  of  the  divine  plan. 
He  put  himself  before  that  Jewish  age  as  the  fulfillment  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  the  Messiah  who  was  to  come,  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God.  This,  to  his  own  people  and  genera- 
tion, was  the  fittest  interpretation  of  his  work  which  could  be  given. 
For,  since  his  immediate  audience  was  filled  with  the  sense  of 
God's  purpose  in  committing  to  Israel  a  certain  leadership  of 
mankind,  what  was  more  natural,  necessary,  inevitable,  than  that 
He  who  saw  with  a  clear  prevision  in  what  a  broad  and  universal 
sense  "salvation  is  of  the  Jews,"  should  make  his  first  appeal 
as  the  Messiah,  the  AnointtAl  One,  the  long-expected  Son  of 
David? 

But  the  mind  of  Christ  was  broader  than  Judaism.  It  was  He 
who  interpreted  to  his  people  their  own  true  relations  to  the 
human  race.  He  presented  himself  even  te  his  own  countrymen, 
not  alone  as  their  Messiah,  but  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He 
lifted  his  cross  before  them,  not  as  the  rallying  point  of  disheart- 
ened Israel,  but  as  the  standard  of  the  world's  salvation.  He 
stood  forth,  indeed,  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  desire  of  Israel,  the 
Messiah  of  this  nation  of  the  indomitable  hope,  the  Son  of  David 
and  of  Abraham ;  and  all  Scripture  uttering  the  longing  and 
the  hope  of  his  patient  people  was  to  Him  vocal  with  portents  of 
hia  advent.  But,  to  his  mind,  his  own  work  had  larger  propor- 
tions. It  was  the  founding  of  a  universal  kingdom.  It  was  the 
imparting  of  a  new  life  to  human  nature.  It  was  the  spiritual 
renewal  of  the  world.  In  the  very  words,  therefore,  in  which  He 
spoke  to  his  own  age,  He  gave  a  sign  to  those  who  would  present 
his  name  to  the  uttermost  ages.  He  rose  above  race  lines  to  the 
proclamation  of  universal  relations.  He  speaks  to  the  nineteenth 
centnry  as  well  as  to  the  first.  He  declares  himself  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  world's  hope.  He  is  "the  desire  of  all  nations." 
He  is  the  Son  of  Man,  carrying  on  in  direct  line  of  ascent  the 
inheritance  of  life  which  has  been  the  aooumnlating  possession  of 
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our  race.  Indeed,  He  is  all  tliiB  because  He  is  the  Messiah  of 
the  Jews  and  the  Frioce  of  the  House  of  David.  Because  He 
IB  the  AnoiDted  One  of  Israel,  Ha  is  the  fulfiUmeot  of  all  human 
life. 

For  the  time  has  surely  come  when  we  may  safely  discard  that 
view  of  the  place  and  work  of  revelation  which  would  make  it  a 
thing  irregular,  anomalous,  thrown  into  creation  from  without,  and 
having  no  relations  nor  affinities  with  God's  o^er  processes  or 
works.  It  is  time  to  put  a  new  interpretation  upon  what  used  to 
be  called  in  sadly  mechanical  phrase  "  the  plan  of  salvation." 
That  method  of  Crod  is  not  an  irregularity  in  the  divine  plan.  It 
is  its  crown  and  culmination,  had  in  mind  from  the  beginning, 
the  goal  "toward  which  the  whole  creation  moves."  Miracles, 
and  the  so-called  supernatural  iu  life,  are  neither  violations  of 
nature  nor  extra-natural.  If  we  are  able  to  comprehend  the  con- 
nection of  God's  providence  in  Israel  with  Lis  providence  among 
idl  people,  if  we  realize  that  salvaUon  is  the  final  step  in  all  the 
upward  march  of  man,  if  we  feel  how  impossible  it  is  that  God 
should  do  anything  "  unnatural "  or. "  non-natural "  in  a  creation 
all  of  whose  activities  proceed  from  Him,  then  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  considering  the  advent  of  Jesus  the  Christ  as  a 
natural  event  in  the  course  of  the  world's  history,  related  to  all 
that  has  preceded  and  to  all  that  comes  after.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
great  system  of  nature,  using  that  word  to  denote  all  the  mani- 
festations of  divine  activity  in  and  through  created  things.  It  is 
the  fulSUment  of  all  history.  It  ia  the  coming  to  pass  of  all 
prophecy.  It  is  the  completion  of  the  great  process  of  evolution, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  highest  race  of  human  beings,  whose 
type  and  progenitor  is  "the  new  Adam,"  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  a  singular  mistake  which  sets  up  this  view  of  the  person 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  strange  or  heretical  doctrine.  It 
was  the  teaching  of  the  church  from  a  very  early  date.  It  was  a 
doctrine  which  as  early  a  Christian  as  Paul  the  apostle  put  into 
a  form  which  even  to^lay  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  better.  For 
Paul,  with  a  comprehensiveness  far  beyond  his  contemporaries, 
apprehending  the  mind  of  Jesus,  makes  Him  the  world's  Messi^. 
Without  ignoring  his  relation  to  the  stock  from  which,  after  the 
flesh,  the  Christ  came  forth,  he  nevertheless  perceives  the  place 
He  takes  as  the  fulfillment  of  elder  prophecy,  and  the  yearning 
of  many  hearts  in  that  chosen  race.  He  saw  in  Jesus  the  Christ 
"the  seed  of  Abraham,"  and  he  insisted  that  "  to  Abraham  and 
his  seed  were  tfae  promises  made."    Bat  he  also  saw  in  bis  own 
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Bation,  and  the  long  disoipline  it  had  received,  only  a  coarse  of 
education,  leading  up  to  the  mauifestations  of  the  Christ  "The 
law  waa  oar  tutor  to  bring  us  unto  Christ."  And  in  this  Christ 
he  saw  revealed  "  the  desire  of  many  nations."  In  Him  there 
waa  to  be  no  more  Jew  or  Gentile,  bat  the  manifestation  of  a  life 
and  a  spirit  and  a  type  belonging  to  all  humanity,  a  universal 
force  and  a  universal  light.  In  this  Paol  waa  a  truer  Jew  than 
they  who  still  awaited  the  Messiah  as  a  mesaenger  to  their  own 
little  race,  a  deliverer  of  their  own  nation,  the  avenger  of  old 
wrongs  or  the  founder  of  a  new  society,  with  Israel  as  its  corner- 
stone. He  saw  the  wider  purpose  of  God,  and  the  true  intent 
for  which  Israel  bad  been  riused  up.  He  therefore  proclaims 
Christ  the  Son  of  David,  in  relations  wide  as  the  world,  — wide, 
indeed,  as  the  creation.  He  names  Him  "  the  second  Adam ; " 
"  the  firsfr-born  of  every  creature ; "  "  the  head,"  and  the  "  first 
fruits "  of  the  new  creation.  He  declares  that  in  Jesos  the 
Christ  (or  with  reference  to  Him)  "  were  all  things  created,  in 
the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth,  things  visible  and  things  invisi- 
ble, whether  thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities  or  powers ;  all 
things  have  been  created  through  him  and  unto  him,"  No  Incid 
ooQstruction  can  be  put  upon  these  words  which  does  not  interpret 
them  as  in  some  sense  conveying  the  apostle's  conception  of  the 
relation  of  Jesus  to  the  whole  creation,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
aa  the  goal  toward  which  all  lower  life  has  been  advancing,  the 
transition  from  a  lower  manhood  to  a  glorified  humanity,  true  Son 
of  Man,  yet  true  Son  of  God  as  well.  According  to  bis  thought 
the  whole  creation  is  a  prophecy  of  this  Messiah.  Every  atom  in 
the  deep  courses  of  the  rocks  and  in  the  enfolding  airs  which 
girdle  the  earth,  every  pennyweight  of  matter  and  every  wave  of 
force,  laws  of  the  revolving  worids  and  affinities  of  the  fluent 
particles,  the  controlling  tendencies  of  society  and  the  movements 
o£  the  human  mind  and  spirit,  all  things  in  the  unfolding  life  of 
the  world,  point  forward  to  this  new-comer,  in  whom  man  himself, 
the  climax  of  all  lower  life,  crosses  the  borders  of  a  new  order, 
and  begins  to  live  no  longer  for  time,  but  for  eternity  ;  no  longer 
for  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit. 

Of  course,  all  that  we  are  saying  depends  for  its  truthfulness 
upon  a  full  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  which  dominates  all  clear 
Christian  thinking  to-day,  of  the  "  Indwelling  God,"  the  imma- 
nence of  God  in  the  creation.  That  great  truth  is  necessary  to  a 
right  understanding  of  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  Christ 
is  a  '*  natoral  product "  of  humanity,  a  part  of  nature,  and  oue  of 
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the  links  in  the  ehain  of  evolution.  That  could  only  be  an  erro- 
neous and  sadl;  misleading  statement,  unless  we  understood  that 
nature  was  God  manifesting  himself,  and  evolution  his  method  of 
gradual  self-manifestation,  and  humanity  the  germ  of  a  life  and 
type  that  shall  partake  fully  of  the  divine.  And  so  when  we 
take  this  stand  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  Christ  to  na^ 
ture,  we  do  so  in  the  belief  that  "  nature  "  is  a  term  which  ought 
to  cover  all  God's  processes,  and  not  merely  those  that  come  be- 
fore and  under  man.  We  do  so,  moreover,  in  the  full  belief  that 
whatever  there  is  in  nature  God  himself  put  there,  a  part  of  his 
own  life  and  power  and  thought.  There  is  not  an  atom,  nor  a 
foroe,  Dor  a  law  in  creation  which  is  not  the  outcome  of  the  samo 
Being  that  breathes  by  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart  of  man. 
The  unfolding,  enlarging,  ascending  life  of  creation  is  fed  all  the 
time  out  of  the  life  of  God.  As  the  earthly  forces  push  upward, 
Ood  stoops  to  meet  them.  Or,  better  still,  it  is  He  who  supplies 
the  impulse  by  which  they  work  out  their  tendencies,  so  that  when 
they  culminate  in  the  soul  of  man  it  is  simply  God  meeting  him- 
self, and  receiving  out  of  oreation  what  He  has  put  into  it. 

It  is  inevitable  that  this  thought  should  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  infinite  energy  which  is  forever  pouring  itself  into  the 
creation  should  intend  some  higher  manifestation  of  itself  than  is 
reached  in  the  natural  man.  The  human  race  is  a  mighty  achieve, 
meat  of  the  creative  power.  But  it  is  an  imperfect  one.  It  looks 
to  the  future  for  its  own  fulfillment  aud  rounded  life.  Its  very 
greatness  and  capacity  are  the  guarantee  of  something  higher  to 
come  out  of  it.  For  the  greatest  homage  we  pay  human  nature 
lies  in  the  direction  of  what  it  may  do,  rather  than  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  wbat  it  has  done,  ■ —  its  future,  and  not  its  past.  There- 
■  fore  we  look  to  see  hnmani^'s  life  uplifted  and  glorified  by  some 
ptoeess  yet  to  be  revealed,  some  phase  of  creation  yet  held  in 
reserve.  But  clearly  such  a  step  forward  and  upward  can  only 
mean  one  thing.  It  can  only  come  through  the  same  process  and 
from  the  same  force  we  call  upon  to  account  for  whatever  has 
gone  before.  It  will  simply  mean  more  of  God  given  forth  into 
the  creation.  It  will  be  a  larger  bestowing  of  the  divine  life  im- 
parted to  the  world.  It  will  be  the  uplifting  of  the  human  soul 
into  a  closer  share  in  the  life  of  God,  the  outpouring  of  God's  life 
so  as  to  expand  and  perfect  a  human  nature.  It  vrill  be  the  fuller 
manifestation  of  the  indwelling  God.  This  is  the  only  consistent 
ground  that  theism  can  take.  And  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
is  anything  in  it  to^whicb  a  scientific  mind  can  take  exception.    If 
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there  is  to  be  a  new  t^pe  of  life  added  to  the  long  series  which 
still  seems  to  lack  completion,  and  if  that  new  type  is  to  be  "  not 
a  new  physical  form,  but  an  elevation  into  a  new  spiritual  world," 
and  if  it  is  to  come  in  the  old  method  and  order  of  evolution, 
through  a  selected  individual,  then  we  shall  look  for  it  in  the 
direction  of  a  divine  man.  We  shall  expect  to  see  this  divine 
'  enei^,  which  is  back  of  all  life,  and  which  has  worked  up  and 
through  all  types  and  forms,  display  itself  in  larger  measure  in 
some  human  nature.  There  shall  be  a  new  man,  and  the  new 
man  shall  be  the  old  man,  made  after  a  diviner  manner,  filled 
with  a  larger  measure  of  the  life  of  the  indwelling  God.  So 
that  he  shall  be  a  divine  man,  God  insphering  himself  in  homan 
nature,  a  God-man,  the  incarnation  of  God. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  this  statement  we  in  any  wise  strain 
any  of  the  propositions  which  we  have  gathered  one  by  one  from 
the  cottsentiug  thought  of  our  age.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  we 
overdrew  upon  the  beliefs  of  theism,  nor  the  admissions  of  the 
scientific  philosophy.  We  have  simply  followed  the  pointing  of 
these  converging  beliefs,  and  passed  on  to  the  point  where  they 
all  meet  and  coincide.  And  where  does  that  bring  us?  Are  we 
not  back  at  the  old  and  familiar  standpoint  of  Christianity,  the 
centre  from  which  the  gospel  starts,  the  very  seed-thought  of 
every  creed  in  Christendom  ?  What  these  strengthening  faiths 
of  men  justify  us  in  believing  might  occnr,  the  New  Testament 
asserts  has  occurred.  It  is  the  essential  doctrine  of  Christian!^ 
that  the  indwelling  God  has  crowned  the  work  of  the  agee  by 
bestowing  upon  a  human  nature  the  fullness  of  his  own.  He  who 
has  given  himself  in  a  measure  to  man  now  pours  the  fullness  of 
his  spirit  and  power  into  a  human  soul,  so  as  to  fill  it  in  all  its 
parts,  —  affections,  volitions,  and  consciousness.  This  is  that  ' 
great  fact  declared  in  John's  gospel :  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  auiong  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  That  it  is 
which  Paul  announces,  saying:  "In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fullness 
of  the  godhead  bodily,"  and  declaring  that  "  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh."  The  God  who  is  "  above  all  and  through  all  and 
in  (as)  all,"  after  the  successive  revelations  of  himself  to  whioh 
the  unfolding  creation  bears  witness,  at  length  in  the  fullness 
of  the  ages,  throws  all  the  abundanoe  of  his  love  and  wisdom  into 
the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  in  Him  creates  at  once  the 
second  Adam,  or  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  first-born  of  every 
creature,  or  the  Son  of  God. 
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Xow  it  ought  to  se«m  neither  Btartlmg  nor  strained  in  a  world 
whose  government  is  a  single  head,  and  whose  laws  and  forces  all 
lock  and  interlock  and  stand  together,  tliat  the  very  earliest  pro- 
cesses in  the  progressive  development  of  that  world  should  fore- 
oast  the  latest ;  for  in  the  well-planoed  building  the  foundations 
imply  the  snperstniBture,  the  cornerstone  predicts  the  capstone. 
At  every  stage  in  the  process  of  construction  the  observer  ought 
to  be  able  to  see  bow  every  other  stage  was  a  preparation  for 
the  last.  So  in  this  process  of  creation-building,  this  evolution 
of  a  spiritual  humanity,  there  should  be,  as  iudeed  there  does  ap- 
pear, a  clear  and  indisputable  connection  between  the  earlier  aud 
the  later  mauifestations  of  the  divine  energy.  The  very  nebula, 
glowing  in  its  fiery  beats,  and  whirling  ofE  great  rings  of  vapor 
to  be  condensed  into  worlds,  aheds  its  shining  %ht  down  the 
shadowy  deeps  of  time,  and  shows  the  white  figure  of  the  com- 
ing man,  the  sinless  soul,  waiting  the  lapse  of  the  long  cycles  of 
preparation  for  the  fullness  of  time,  and  in  which  He  shall  be 
revealed. 

As  we  stand  at  this  .late  point  in  the  creation,  and  the  long  pro- 
cession of  life  winds  before  our  eyes,  we  are  conscious  of  a  high 
and  mysterious  power,  in  whose  presence  we  must  stand  witb 
hearts  abashed  and  awe-struck,  moulding  the  successive  forms  of 
,  life  into  higher  and  nobler  types,  in  whose  unbroken  continuity 
we  can  discern  the  way  gradually  opening  for  the  advent  of 
humanity.  \or  is  it  too  much  to  say,  when  the  first  human  being 
steps  upon  the  stage  of  life,  that  all  the  lines  of  this  great  drama 
were  written  with  Him  in  view,  that  all  its  scenery  was  arranged 
to  culminate  iu  faim.  For  the  nebula  foretells  the  glowing 
sphere  of  the  earth,  and  the  hot  globe  foretells  the  hardening 
rocks,  and  the  rocks  as  they  shrivel  into  hollows  and  ridges 
foretell  the  waters  which  are  to  flow  in  these  river  courses  and 
ocean  beds,  the  silt  of  their  torrents  and  chafing  tides  hardening 
into  other  rocks  or  ploughed  up  into  soil.  The  soil,  in  time,  fore- 
telb  the  plant  which  is  to  grow  up  in  it,  the  plant  foretells  the 
living  creatures  which  will  build  in  its  branches  or  browse  on  its 
leaves,  and  every  form  of  animal  life,  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  has  in 
view  the  erect  figure,  the  straightforward  eye,  the  dextrous  hand, 
and  intelligent  lips  of  man,  the  crown  of  the  physical  creation. 
The  universe  is  a  unit.  Tt  has  unfolded  according  to  one  steadfast 
law.  The  beginning  had  the  end  in  view,  and  the  end  has  its  root 
in  the  b^^ning.  All  the  early  creation  which  has  not  yet  even 
found  a  voice  to  otter  itself,  nor  a  oonsoiousuess  to  perceive  itself, 
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is  filled  willi  prophetia  aigDs  of  the  coming  Messiah,  with  refer- 
ettce  to  whom  eveiy  rock  fell  into  its  placfl,  and  erery  bone  was 
set  in  the  skeleton  of  the  beast. 

Does  it  •eem  to  overweight  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the 
race  to  say  all  this?  It  were  impossible  to  say  anything  witfaoat 
saying  so  ranch.  Go  the  mile  with  the  evolntionist  when  he 
insists  on  the  "  continaity  of  life,"  the  interdependence  of  present 
and  past,  and  you  must  go  another  mile  with  the  Christian  theiat, 
when  he  affirms  that  the  whole  lower  order  of  creation  points  to 
the  coming  at  the  spiritnal  man.  For  in  the  plan  and  purpose 
of  the  world  it  is  indispntable  that  the  whole  life  of  the  past  is 
summed  up  in  man,  and  it  is  the  contention  of  every  theist  that 
the  only  real  sigmficance  in  man's  life  is  hia  devotion  to  the 
highest  moral  ends.  But  if  the  moral  urn  is  the  goal  of  man's 
life,  it  must  be  of  all  life,  and  of  all  the  rest  of  the  series  up  to 
his  own  soul.  "  If  meehauism  reigns  in  nature,"  says  Paul  Jenet, 
"  it  reigns  everywhere,  and  in  ethics  as  well  as  in  physics."  And 
contrariwise  must  we  not  say  that,  if  the  moral  aim  dominates 
the  human  race,  we  must  trace  it  back  through  every  step  and 
stage  of  the  long  way  from  ehaos  to  tbe  Christ,  and  assume  that 
this  goal  has  been  in  view  from  the  first ;  and  so  the  very  law  of 
gravitatioD,  and  the  chemical  affinities  of  matter,  prove  to  have 
been  tributary  to  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  law  of  love.  . 
As  everything  in  tbe  creation  tends  upward  to  man,  so  man 
tends  constantly  to  a  state  of  spirituality.  Under  the  leadings  of 
God  bis  senses  lose  their  way,  his  lower  affections  weaken,  bis 
reason,  his  conscience,  bis  manifest  sentiments  acquire  larger  con- 
trol of  him.  Tbe  process  of  creation  does  not  end  with  the  physi- 
cal man,  nor  in  hia  intellectual  or  moral  life,  when  that  is  inhar- 
monions  and  deranged  by  a  sinful  will.  There  is  a  higher  mark 
still  which  lies  along  the  line  of  man's  spiritual  nature.  There  is 
a  higher  man  possible  than  these  poor  warring  creatures  who  shed 
one  another's  blood  on  fields  of  carnage ;  a  better  man  than  he 
who  debauches  body  and  sonl  with  poison  drink  and  licentious 
passions ;  a  better  than  he  who  accumulates  goods  for  himself 
and  leaves  his  brother  to  rags  and  hunger.  The  carnal  man  is 
the  foreronner  of  the  spiritual  man.  The  trend  of  life  is  toward 
obedienee  and  spirituality  and  love.  Creation  looks  forward  in 
expectancy,  not  only  of  man's  soul,  but  also  of  man's  sonl  become 
disciplined  and  reoonoiled  to  right  and  to  God.  And  just  as  tbe 
creation  was  looking  and  waiting  for  tbe  appearance  upon  earth 
of  one  who  ahonld  carry  ap  the  ot^^ism  of  the  animal  into  some 
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finer  form,  the  body  of  the  first  Adam,  so  wfaeu  tbe  sonl  of  man 
was  called  forth,  creation  waited  again  to  see  that  soul  regalated, 
harmonized  with  divine  law,  subject  to  God's  perfect  wilL  There 
waa  a  prophecy  in  all  tbe  organs  of  tbe  lower  creatures  of  that 
splendid  organism  which  is  in  the  serrioe  of  humanity.  The  eye 
of  tbe  fish  waa  the  forerunner  of  the  wonderful  lens  that  turns 
with  equal  power  on  the  stars  and  on  the  dust-mote.  The  paw  of 
the  tiger  waa  prophetic  of  the  flexible  and  versatile  hand,  finest 
of  all  machines  which  nature  makes.  In  like  manner  all  the 
lower  forms  of  lite  bear  in  them  a  prediction  of  the  noblest  of 
physical  formB,  tbe  body  of  man.  So  man's  narrow,  weak,  and 
warring  passions,  by  their  very  imperfections,  look  forward  to  a 
completeness  in  some  riper  age.  Jesus  the  Christ  is  tbe  sign 
of  this  life  fos  all  mankind.  In  Him  we  see  a  new  influx  of 
diviue  creative  power,  or,  if  you  please,  a  new  type  in  the  creative 
process,  as  reid  and  as  marked  as  when  the  first  man  was  called 
into  being.  He  comes  to  humanity,  the  first-bom  of  its  new,  its 
spiritual  men.  With  Him  begins  a  new  epoch  in  the  evolution  of 
life. 

It  does  not  seem  in  any  wise  foreign  to  this  argnment  to  note 
how  mankind  has  ever  been  reaching  out  and  desiring  just  such 
a  type  and  realization  of  its  own  ultimate  and  highest  life.  The 
craving  is  universal  among  enlightened  beings  for  some  soul  to 
show  the  way  unmistakably  to  tbe  highest,  the  divinest  life.  All 
men  make  nnto  themselves  some  Christ.  The  whole  world  has 
felt  this  need  of  »  Messiah,  some  Anointed  One,  bearing  on  his 
spirit  the  grace  of  the  higher  life,  and  the  shining  of  the  divine 
nature.  The  human  fondness  for  heroes  is  not  a  weakness,  bat 
an  ineradicable  instinct  of  the  soul.  Carlyle  truly  says:  *'  f^ith 
is  loyalty  to  some  inspired  teacher,  some  spiritual  hero."  An 
earlier  philosopher,  no  less  a  mind  than  Seneca  himself,  acknow< 
ledges  man's  need  of  a  moral  ideal,  a  pattern  by  which  conduct 
may  he  shaped.  It  baa  been  well  said  that  every  night  since  man 
left  the  Grarden  of  Eden  he  has  been  looking  into  tbe  throbbing 
heavens  for  the  Star  of  the  'East,  Go  to  farthest  Cathay  and  yon 
find  that  one  of  the  moat  authentic  sayings  of  Confucius  discloses 
a  longing  and  an  expectation  that  a  higher  and  a  better  soul 
would  come  to  our  race :  "  Out  of  the  West,"  were  his  words, 
"  shall  come  the  true  saint."  The  Hindu  waits  tbe  tenth  and  last 
incamatiOTt  of  Vishnu.  Tbe  Parsee  expects  the  advent  of  the 
divine  man.  All  through  the  past  men  have  seized  with  eager 
joy  apoQ  any  nature  a  little  larger  in  its  propwtions,  a  litUe 
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grander  and  more  dignified  than  the  comnioit  type,  and  have 
called  him  a  hero,  demi-God,  son  of  God.  "  The  birth  of  a  God- 
man,"  says  some  one,  "  has  been  the  expectation  of  all  history." 
Even  where  this  craving  of  mankind  has  been  attennated  into  a 
vagne  and  shadowy  ideal  of  "  a  coming  man,"  and  a  "  perfected 
hnmanity,"  there  is  the  same  earnest  expectation,  the  survival  in 
the  midst  of  much  shipwreck  of  faith  and  religions  feeling,  of  an 
imperishable,  constitutional  want  of  human  nature,  the  need  of  a 
diviner  form  than  we  have  in  oarselves,  or  common  lives  about 
us,  to  realize  for  us  the  type  and  spirit  of  that  which  we  are  to 
become. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  have  a  right  to  say  to  him  who  cites  this 
common  instinct  of  human  souls  as  an  evidence  that  Christianity 
is  only  one  more  of  man's  schemes  for  supplying  himself  with 
an  ideal,  "Not  so,  Rather  do  these  universal  cravings  of  the 
awakened  spirit  create  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  special  claims 
of  the  Christ  of  Christianity."  All  through  creation  we  find  it 
true  that  a  constitutional  want  in  any  being  is  always  met  by 
something  in  its  surroundings  which  satisfies  that  want.  Why 
should  it  not  be  tme,  then,  of  man's  highest  developed  want? 
The  wing  of  the  bird  implies  an  atmosphere  for  it  to  beat.  The 
foot  of  the  mammal  corresponds  to  a  solid  earth  on  which  it 
may  stand.  The  voice  of  a  man  tells  of  an  ear  into  which  it 
may  utter  itself.  Why  should  not  this  great  unquenchable  need 
of  human  nature  imply  a  satisfaction  somewhere  and  somehow  in 
God's  economy  ?  Thomas  Carlyle  said :  "No  nobler  feeling  than 
Uiat  of  admiration  for  one  higher  than  himself  dwells  in  the 
breast  of  man.  .  .  .  Religion  I  find  to  stand  upon  it,  not  p^an- 
ism  only,  but  far  higher  religion,  all  religion  hitherto  known. 
Hero-worship,  —  heartfelt,  prostrate  admiration,  burning,  sub- 
missive, boundless,  for  a  noblest,  Godlike  form  of  man,  is  not 
that  the  germ  of  Christianity  itself  ?"  Even  so.  "The  desire 
of  all  nations  "  is  an  earnest  of  the  Messiah  who  shall  fulfill  it. 
There  is  a  prophecy  of  the  Christ,  not  only  in  the  word  of 
Hebrew  seers,  strong  and  unmistakable  though  that  is,  but  just  as 
truly  in  the  inextinguishable  longing  of  mankind  for  one  who 
shall  satisfy  their  aspirations  with  a  new  and  eternal  impulse  of 
life.  Not  the  eastern  magi  alone,  but  a  long  procession  of  seek- 
ing souls  have  traversed  earth's  deserts  and  sought  in  her  cities 
watching  strange  stars,  and  careful  of  signs  and  portents,  search- 
ing for  (he  Christ  the  Anointed  One.  la  it  strange  if  God  should 
satisfy  this  craving  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  at  last  ruse  up  the 
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new  man,  a  hunuui  Hpirit  "  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  the  God- 
head bodily  "  ? 

All  that  is  thus  said  of  the  fulfillment  of  a  nnireTBal  spirit  of 
prophecy  in  no  wise  weakens  the  force  or  the  Blgnifioance  of  Jewish 
prophecy.  As  it  is  said  of  Darwinifiin  that  it  ci-eates  more  ail- 
ments for  teleol<^y  than  it  destroys,  so  it  may  be  said  of  this 
interpretation  of  the  Christ  and  his  relations  to  the  creation ;  it 
creates  a  broader  faith  in  the  prophets  of  Israel  than  it  destroys. 
The  belief  in  the  propfaetio  insight  of  Israel's  seers  does  not  rest 
on  the  narrower  and  literal  theories  of  Messianic  prophecy.  It  is 
not  shaken  by  the  proof  that  any  given  passage  commonly  applied 
to  Jesus  really  means  somebody  or  something  contemporary  with 
the  prophet  who  uttered  it.  You  may  prove  that  he  who  wrote 
the  words  which  Matthew  applies  to  Him  whom  all  men  have 
since  called  Immannel  had  pot  the  remotest  reference  to  Jesus. 
Yon  may  show  that  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  which  Matthew  quoted 
in  connection  with  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  were  but  a 
lamentation  of  the  sad  prophet  over  the  sorrows  of  his  people. 
You  may  even  insist  that  the  graphic  words  of  the  unknown, 
prophet  (attribnted  to  Isaiah)  describe  not  the  man  Jesus,  but 
only  an  ideal,  the  coming  man  of  Israel.  Still  you  have  not 
touched  the  great  and  vital  truth  that  there  wan  a  spirit  of 
prophecy  in  Israel,  a  looking  forward  to  the  future  with  a  conric- 
tion  that  the  golden  age  was  yet  to  come,  the  world's  evil  lived 
down,  and  its  conquest  wrought  through  one  whom  this  despised 
nation  should  give  to  the  human  race^  This  is  the  spirit  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy.  Israel's  great  minds  saw  clearly,  her  lesser 
minds  with  dimmer  vision,  what  mankind  still  lacked  to  complete 
his  spiritual  history.  They  believed  in  the  intent  of  God  to  pro- 
vide for  this  need  out  of  their  own  national  stock.  They  felt  the 
need  of  a  higher  ethics,  a  larger  knowledge  of  God,  a  closer  walk 
with  Him. 

Most  of  all,  they  felt,  too,  the  need  of  some  human  life  which 
should  portray  to  men  the  divine  spirit  in  human  life.  And  this 
need  and  imperfection  of  man  they  proclaimed  should  be  met  and 
fulfilled  in  one  who  should  be  of  their  own  people,  a  Jew  of  the 
Jews,  a  son  of  Abraham,  fulfilling  all  the  traditions  of  their 
nation.  He  who  was  bom  at  Bethlehem  was  the  fulfillment,  in 
an  unexpected  sense,  but  still  in  the  greatest  truthfulness  of  the 
yearnings  of  the  Jewish  heart  and  of  all  its  bold  faith  since 
Abraham  received  the  promise.  His  advent  does  not  destroy 
these  early  prophets,  nor  discredit  their  insight,  nor  belie  their 
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thougbt.  Ai  the  fruit  fulfills  the  prophecy  of  the  Beed  and  rootlet 
and  leaf  and  branch,  so  does  Jeaus  of  Nazareth  fulfill  the  propheoj 
of  Israeli,  and  justify  the  words  of  the  angel  in  the  Apocalypse : 
'*  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy." 

Two  thoughts  seem  to  suggest  themselves  as  fitting  in  this  con- 
nection. One  is  that  no  other  position  of  the  view  and  work  of 
Jesus  Christ  so  well  interprets  and  gives  value  to  all  the  goodness 
and  the  holy  life  which  was  in  the  world  before  He  came.  When 
we  unfold  this  revelation  of  fulfillment  which  Jesus  sustains  to 
man,  there  are  always  some  to  exclaim :  "  What,  was  there  no 
goodness  in  human  nature  until  his  advent?  Were  there  no  good 
men,  was  there  not  spiritual  life  in  noble  hearts,  before  Christ 
lived  and  wrought  ?  " 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  say  that  our  whole  argument 
rests  upon  the  assumption  that  there^was.  The  world  was  full  of 
climbing,  struggling,  praying,  eelf-denying  goodness,  and  had  been 
ever  since  God  set  the  first  soul  on  the  way  toward  the  kingdom. 
The  great  names  which  rise  like  the  lonely  peaks  of  earth's  moun- 
tain ranges,  solitary  in  their  moral  eminence,  are  glowing  witnesses 
of  the  height  to  which  humanity  has  risen.  The  oountleas  s^ntly 
souls  whose  obscurity  veils  lives  no  less  godly  coufirm  the  record. 
Yet  one  fact  stands  forever  dear,  and  do  amount  of  reverence  for 
the  splendid  moral  past  of  humanity  can  weaken  it.  The  one 
conspiouous  lack  of  tiie  creation  has  been  a  type  of  what  man  is 
spiritually  in  God's  thought,  living  forth  that  ideal  in  the  flesh. 
There  was  an  almost  universal  meaning  in  that  saying  of  the 
apostle  to  Jesus :  "  Lo,  all  men  are  seeking  for  thee."  All  the 
spiritual  attainment  of  mankind,  and  all  moral  character,  were 
prophecies  which  He  came  to  fulfill,  who  gathers  in  his  own  heart 
the  aspirations  and  the  strivings  of  our  race.  There  was  sight  in 
the  creation  before  the  eye  of  man  was  formed.  There  was  skill 
in  touch  before  the  hand  was  shaped.  There  are  gleams  of  in- 
tell%ence  and  reason,  of  memory  and  of  foresight,  of  will,  affec- 
tion, thought,  in  the  lower  ranges  of  animal  life.  So  there  is 
virtue,  love,  righteonsnessr  in  all  the  world  of  human  life  and  ez- 
perieDO&  Still,  as  we  scan  the  elder  world,  we  find  no  sign  of 
any  soul  who  might  fairly  be  called  ths  type  of  the  new  and  spir- 
itual life.  Nowhere  is  there  a  spiritual  ancestor,  from  whom  all 
the  SODB  of  man  inherit  the  diviner  life  in  God.  Our  race  lacked 
its  spiritual  Adam.  It  found  him  in  the  person  of  Jeaus  the 
Cbriet 
Mark,  moreover,  how  truly  hia  coming  fulfills  and  carries  on 
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the  habitual  course  of  the  creatioo,  vbicbis  to  call  forth  the 
higher  type,  and  be^n  the  new  TariatioD  of  life,  tbroagb  some 
favored  indiTidaal  of  the  old.  The  line  of  progress  in  all  the 
lower  orders  lies  through  cbosen  individuals.  The  common  law 
of  development  has  been  to  raise  up  and  perfect  an  individual  by 
means  of  a  species,  and  then  from  that  individnal  to  start  a  new 
species  of  the  higher  grade.  The  gardener  watches  his  beds,  Uid 
selects  the  most  promising  and  thrifty  individual  plants  from 
which  to  propagate  his  new  roses  or  chrysanthemums.  The  human 
race  is  engendered  of  some  specially  apt  and  snsceptibls  stock, 
whose  qualities  fitted  it  to  receive  those  crowning  endowments 
which  constitute  the  peculiar  gifts  of  man.  So,  too,  with  this 
new  life  of  the  spirit,  this  age  of  holiness  for  which  God  was 
preparing  this  creation.  That  must  follow  this  law  of  develop- 
ment. "  It  mnst  have  its  beginning,"  says  Matheson,  "  not  in  a 
general  diffusion  over  the  masses,  but  in  the  life  of  a  solitary  and 
single  individnal,  who  at  first  constitntes  its  only  representative." 
And  BO  we  trace  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth 
back  to  one  individual,  to  the  advent  of  the  divine  life  in  a  single 
hunum  soul.  There  is  a  historic  Christ.  There  is  one  person, 
who  bears  the  divine  image  in  unmarred  beauty,  in  whose  heart  is 
the  spirit  which  is  to  generate  the  new  man  in  the  haman  soul. 
He  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  carpenter's  son,  created  to  be  "  the 
&nt-bom  among  many  brethren,"  "  the  chief  among  ten  thousand, 
and  the  one  altogether  lovely."  He  who  for  nineteen  centuries 
has  filled  the  eyes  of  the  advancing  world,  who  has  challenged 
all  the  criticism  and  braved  all  the  donbt  and  unbelief  of  the 
world,  rising  all  the  while  to  higher  glories  and  more  worthy 
praise,  —  He  it  is  who  is  "the  first^m  of  every  creature." 
His  soul  is  the  chosen  channel  for  the  new  influx  of  heaven's 
sweetest  and  finest  life.  He  is  the  fnlBUment,  not  alone  of 
Israel's  life,  but  of  all  the  slowly  forming  ages  which  belong  to 
mankind,  and  even  antedate  the  human  race.  The  world's  Mes- 
siah has  appeared.  The  morning  twilight  of  man's  life  on  earth 
brightens  to  a  shining  dawn,  as  Jesus  the  Christ  comes  forth  from 
the  manger  at  Bethlehem  to  take  bis  place  at  the  head  of  the 
human  race,  as  it  moves  over  into  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

John  Coleman  Adanu. 
BaooKLTN,  N.  Y. 
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THE  DUDLEIAN    LECTURE    FOR  THE   YEAR  1891. 

fiUBnCT  :  —  "  For  tbe  detecting,  and  convicting  and  eipoaing  the  IdoIatiT 
of  the  Romish  Chureli,  their  tyrmnn;',  usnrpatioiu,  dMnnabls  heresies,  fHtal 
errorg,  abominable  aupentition*,  and  other  crying  wickedoeu  in  their  high 
places,  and  flnallj,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  that  mTstiaal  Babjlon,  that 
man  of  sin,  that  apostate  church,  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament." 

I  HAVE  in  my  possession  a  programine  of  the  dissertations 
presented  for  the  Master's  degree  at  Harvard  College  in  the  year 
1758.  Of  the  twenty-one  subjects,  fourteen  are  clearly  theologi- 
cal ;  the  rest  are  mainly  of  a  philosophical  or  speculative  charac- 
ter, suggesting  tbe  close  possibility  of  a  theol<^cal  treatment. 
Fi'esident  John  Adams,  a  political  philosopher  of  twenty-three, 
replied  afiEirmatively  to  the  inquiry  whether  civil  government  be 
alMolutely  necessary  to  men.  Samuel  Locke  denied  the  proposi- 
tion tliat  the  human  reason  is  sufficient  unto  salvation.  Moses 
Hemenway,  who  was,  perhaps,  a  radical  in  his  day,  denied  that 
miracles,  of  themselves,  prove  a  revelation. 

These  three  subjects,  printed  in  bold  type  upon  the  programme, 
were,  I  suppose,  those  parts  which  were  actually  delivered.  Other 
topics  were :  Whether  the  star  which  appeared  at  the  birth  of 
Christ  was  a  comet  ?  denied  by  David  Sewall ;  Whether  the  phe- 
nomenon of  rain  proves  a  Frovideace  ?  affirmatively  maintained  by 
Joseph  Stockbridge ;  Whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  divine 
justice  that  the  whole  race  of  man  is  subject  to  death  for  the  sin 
of  one?  Samuel  Dana  in  the  affirmative.  The  only  topic  which 
could  not  by  some  twist  be  given  a  theological  turn  is  :  Whether 
commerce  be  as  much  injured  by  excessive  duties  as  by  a  preda- 
tory war?     Henry  Appleton  thought  it  was. 

I  find  this  programme  very  instructive  as  to  tbe  point  of  view 
of  the  community,  which,  from  that  day  to  this,  has  found  in  Har- 
vard College  the  expression  of  its  best  thought.  Theological 
speculation  of  the  most  eager  and  the  most  abatnise  hind  was  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  best  trained  ininds  in  New  England,  and 
the  drift  of  this  speculation  was  overwhelmingly  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  f  uth  of  the  Fathers.  There  was  but  one  youth  among 
the  Masters  of  Arts  of  Harvard  College  of  that  year  who  —  so 
far  M  our  programme  indicates  ~-  ventured  upon  the  defense  of  a 
plainly  unorthodox  opinion :  Jacob  Eliot  denied  tbe  proposition 
that  we  are  bound  to  believe  as  the  Church  believes. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  unorthodox  ideas  were  on- 
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known  to  the  men  of  New  Knglantt  in  that  day.  One  can  easily 
detect  in  the  topics  chosen  by  these  young  warriors  for  attack  or 
defense  the  reaction  of  morements  of  thought  in  the  greater 
world,  which  were  imperiling  some  of  the  dearest  inheritances  of 
Kew  £ngland  Calvinism.  In  that  year,  1T58,  Yoltiure,  at  the 
height  of  his  incredible  productiveness,  with  twenty  years  of  work 
before  him,  was  the  most  admired,  the  most  feared,  and  the  most 
hated  man  in  Europe.  David  Hume,  a  man  of  forty-seren,  was 
just  winning  recognition  as  the  foremost  champion  of  a  system  of 
thought  which,  if  Icarried  out  as  it  was  sure  to  be,  must  change  the 
whole  method  of 'approach  to  the  profoundest  problems  of  philoso- 
phy and  religion.  Rousseau  was  captivating  the  world  with  revo- 
lutionary theories  of  education.  Adam  Smith  was  soon  to  put 
forth  that  wonderful  summary  of  the  principles  of  national  house- 
keeping, which  was  to  create  a  new  school  of  thought  in  the  world 
of  material  production  and  exchange;  and  Edward  Gibbon,  a 
yonth  of  twenty-one,  jast  returned  from  a  residence  on  the  conti- 
nent, was  beginning  those  studies  which,  by  tlie  method  of  calm, 
historical  analysis,  were  to  subject  the  institutions  of  the  Christian 
organization  to  the  same  frank  inquiry  as  would  be  demanded  for 
those  of  any  other  human  organization. 

The  air  of  Europe,  and  of  America  as  well,  was  alive  with 
revolution  ;  a  generation  more,  and  it  was  to  burst  forth  with  un- 
oontroUahle  enei^  in  every  field  of  human  activity.  The  stage 
of  that  Harvard  Commencement,  then  as  now  the  mimic  reflex 
of  the  life  in  its  own  community,  shows  the  answer  of  a  keen  and 
acuto  generation  to  the  stormy  challenge  from  without.  These 
men  were  not  all  blind  conservatives,  —  their  record  in  the  coming^ 
struggle  proves  it,  —  but  they  were  men  who  expected  to  found 
all  the  activity  of  their  lives,  revolutionary  as  much  of  it  might 
be,  upon  the  solid  traditions  of  religions  faith  in  which  they  had 
been  reared.  Even  John  Adams,  sturdy  fighter  in  the  cause  of 
political  innovation,  and  opposed  to  the  extreme  Calvinism  about 
him,  suffered  the  assaults  of  infidelity,  with  which  he  took  every 
pains  to  make  himself  familiar,  to  pass  harmlessly  by  him. 

It  was  in  this  community,  six  years  before,  that  Paul  Dudley, 
chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  had  closed  his  long  and  active  lif^ 
Himself  a  layman,  au  eager  student  of  natural  science.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  author  of  numerous  treatises  in  the  trans- 
actions of  that  learned  body,  he,  too,  like  the  rest  of  his  contem- 
poraries, was  drawn  into  the  current  of  theological  speoolation  and 
ooatcoTeray.    The  result  of  these  studies,  acting  npon  a  poutive  ' 
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and  Tigoroas  tuiiid,  was  tliat  certain  f  andtunental  prineiples  of  the 
Puritan  doctrine  and  organization  acquired  tor  him  a  supreme 
importance,  —  bo  that  in  his  will,  bearing  date  1750,  he  gave  to 
Harvard  CoUe^  the  sura  of  X38  6b.  8d.,  "  in  like  money,  .  .  ■ 
for  creating,  maintaining,  aupportiog,  and  oontinning  an  anniver- 
iary  sermon  or  lecture  to  be  held  or  preached  in  the  stud  College 
once  every  year  auccesaively.  .  .  . 

1.  "  For  the  proving,  explaining,  and  proper  use  and  improve 
mentof  Natural  Religion  —  as  it  is  commonly  called  and  under- 
stood by  divines  and  learned  men." 

2.  *'  For  the  confirmation,  illustration,  and  improvement  of  the 
great  articles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  properly  so  called." 

3.  "  For  the  detecting  and  convicting  and  ezposing  the  Idol- 
atry of  the  Romish  Church,  their  tyranny,  usurpations,  damnable 
heresies,  fatal  errors,  abominable  snperetituons,  and  other  crying 
wickedness  in  their  high  places,  and  finally,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  that  mystical  Babylon,  that  man  of  sin,  that  apostate 
church,  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament." 

4.  "  For  the  maintaining,  explaining,  and  proving  the  validity 
of  the  ordination  of  ministers  or  pastors  of  the  chnrohes,  and  so 
their  administrations  of  the  sacraments  or  ordinances  of  reli^^cm 
as  the  same  hath  been  practised  in  New  England  from  the  first 
beg^nniDg  of  it  and  so  continued  to  this  day." 

In  the  statement  of  three  of  these  subjects  there  is  a  noticeable 
calmness  and  clearness  of  language.  In  the  wording  of  the  third 
there  is  a  vehemence  and  passion  which  to  the  ear  of  our  day  can 
sound  only  grotesque.  Evidently,  in  providing  for  an  expoution 
of  the  weak  points  in  the  Roman  Church,  Mr.  Dudley  was  giving 
expression  to  most  profound  convictions.  Evidently,  he  felt,  as 
did  many  others  in  hia  day,  the  shadow  of  a  danger  always  im- 
pending over  the  Christian  world,  so  long  as  the  great  Roman 
oiganization  should  exist  with  its  present  aims  and  methods.  A 
light  is  thrown  upon  Dudley's  feeling  here  by  the  words  of  the 
Introduction  to  a  treatise  of  his,  printed  in  1751,  on  "  The  Mer- 
chandise of  Slaves  and  Souls  of  Men,  —  with  an  application 
thereof  to  the  Church  of  Rome." 

He  there  says :  "  If  any  should  inquire  what  occasion  there  is 
at  this  time  of  the  day. for  an  oration  against  Popery;  is  the  Pro- 
testant Interest  in  any  danger  from  that  quarter?  I  answer :  the 
Church  Militant  will  never  be  out  of  danger,  and  therefore  she  has 
Watdimen  set  upon  her  walls."  "  And  though  our  Lord  Jesas 
Christ  will  certainly  make  good  hig  great  promise,  duit  the  Crates 
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of  H«ll  Bball  never  be  able  to  prevail  ggainst  his  Church,  yet  I 
know  of  no  other  Charter  that  any  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in 
partioulaT  have  for  their  Security,  than  what  runs  with  a  *  quam 
diu  se  hene  gcBserint,'  or  in  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Azariah, 
'  The  Lord  will  be  with  You  eo  long  as  You  be  with  Him.'  "  This 
apology  of  Dudley  in  1731  may  perhaps  suffice  also  for  the  year 
1891. 

During  the  yeai-s  from  1756  to  1857,  when  the  Dudleian  Lecture 
was  temporarily  suspended  to  allow  the  fund,  become  insufficient, 
to  accumnlate,  the  third  subject  took  its  place  in  the  cycle  as  ar- 
ranged by  the  founder,  and  now  again,  in  the  resumption  of  the 
foundation,  it  comes  up  for  treatment  in  its  turn.  In  ita  harsh 
and  violent  terras  it  reflects  the  Puritan  spirit  of  jealous  intoler- 
ance of  all  outward  spiritual  domination.  It  is  the  utterance  of 
an  age  which  saw  in  the  Koman  denization  the  chief  agency  in 
the  repression  of  that  great  intelleotual  ferment  out'  of  which  the 
revolutions,  political,  social,  and  religious,  of  the  next  generation 
were  to  be  bom. 

Let  oa  inquire  into  the  causes  of  that  alarm,  and  ask  ourselves 
whether  they  have  entirely  passed  away  with  the  growth  of  liberty 
and  enlightenment.  ■' 

The  lifetime  of  Paul  Dudley  covered  a  period  which  appears^ 
according  to  the  point  of  view,  as  the  triumph  of  Protestantism,  or 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  reaction.  England,  by  the  great  Act  ol 
Succession,  had  secured  forever,  aa  far  as  legal  enactment  could 
secure  it,  a  line  of  Protestant  rulers.  Northern  Germany^  rising 
gradually  out  of  the  desolation  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  under 
the  leadership  of  Prussia,  had  gained  in  Frederick  II.  a  man  capa- 
ble of  rising  above  the  petty  detail  of  sectarian  strife  —  the  man 
who,  by  his  winged  word,  "  Let  every  man  get  to  heaven  after  his 
own  fashion,"  had  sounded  the  first  note  of  the  gospel  of  reli- 
gious toleration.  But  when  we  have  said  this,  we  have  mentioned 
the  only  solid  guarantees  then  virable  for  the  future  of  European 
liberty.  The  Low  Countries  had  come  out  of  their  magnificent 
fight  with  Spanish  tyranny  burdened  with  allies  who  were  ready 
at  any  moment  to  become  their  bitterest  foea,  and  thus  bring  to 
naught  the  great  work  of  enlightenment  that  had  been  done 
there. 

France,  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  had,  so  far  as 
its  governing  clasBea  were  concerned,  set  itself  sqnarely  upon  the 
aide  of  Roman  orthodoxy.  Spain,  just  passing  over  the  height  of 
its  greatness  and  sinking  into  insignificance  onder  the  doable 
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bntden  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  a  foul  administration,  had 
completely  purified  herself  from  every  taint  of  heresy,  and  still 
maintained  her  Holy  Inquisition,  languishing  only  because  its 
work  had  already  been  so  thoroughly  done. 

Italy,  only  a  few  generatious  before  the  leader  of  Europe  in 
every  field  of  human  effort,  —  mistress  of  learning,  fertile  in  po- 
litical theories,  genial  in  every  form  of  artistio  production,  leader 
as  well  in  industry  and  trafGc,  —  Italy  had  given  up  the  fight,  bad 
surrendered  her  precious  liberties  to  a  band  of  "  Intimated  "  ty- 
rants, warring  with  each  other,  united  only  iu  one  concerted  effort 
to  crush  out  every  motion  of  the  human  mind  which  seemed  to 
threaten  that  admirable  order  of  which  the  Boman  papacy  was 
the  central  and  controlliiig  figure,  Galileo,  silenced  by  the  Holy 
Office,  had  died  just  a  generation  before  Paul  Dudley  was  bom. 

The  whole  south  of  Germany,  led  by  Austria  and  Bavaria,  had 
oome  out  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  determined  to  wipe  out  every 
stain  of  heresy  left  upon  it  by  the  vigorous  local  Protestantism  of 
the  early  Reformation.  A  dozen  years  before  the  birth  of  Paul 
Dudley  occurred  that  expulsion  of  thirty  thousand  Protestants 
from  the  Austrian  territory  which  gave  to  Goethe,  the  prophet  of 
a  new  age,  the  motive  of  his  most  charming  poem. 

To  one  looking  over  the  possibilities  of  the  future  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  in  the  year  of  grace  1750,  it  must  have  been  per- 
fectly clear  tliat  the  two  great  forces  were  still  in  conflict,  and  that 
the  victory  of  the  new,  so  far  as  it  went,  mast  be  won  inch  by 
inch  from  an  enemy  which  had  from  age  to  age  changed  the  out- 
ward fashion  of  its  weapons,  but  had  not  changed  in  any  essen- 
tial way  the  spirit  which  kept  these  weapons  in  action.  It  wan, 
indeed,  too  late  in  Paul  Dudley's  time  for  another  St.  BarUiolo- 
mew ;  tbe  New  England  Puritan  had  no  fesr  of  being  murdered  in 
his  bed.  What  he  dreaded  was  a  more  subtle  assault.  He  saw, 
still  in  active  operation,  as  they  are  to  this  day,  two  great  agen- 
tnes  of  repression,  and  he  knew  that  one  of  these  at  least  might 
gain  a  foothold  in  the  community  he  had  helped  to  establish. 
The  Order  of  Jesuits  and  the  Index  of  prohibited  boots,  the  former 
especially,  were  ever  present  reminders  of  the  attitude  assumed 
by  the  Chnroh  of  Some  towards  all  innovations  in  matters  of 
thought 

The  fear  of  the  Jesuit  haunted  the  Protestant  imagination  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  Puritan  saw  in  him  the  embodiment 
of  that  Kome  which  had  defined  itself  at  the  Council  of  Trent. 
He  knew  well  the  tremendous  struggle  through  which  lus  own 
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Motherland  had  passed.  He  remembered  thst  in  the  coarse  of 
that  straggle  a  king  and  a  queen  had  been  sacrificed,  and  still, 
though  the  law  was  fixed,  the  conflict  was  not  ended.  He  dreaded, 
lest  in  some  unforeseen  political  combination  the  great  Catholic 
powers  might  once  i^in  make  common  cause,  and  all  that  Eng>- 
land  had  gained  be  put  at  stake  anew. 

Thus  we  see  that  Paul  Dudley's  vehemence  had  its  roots  deep 
down  in  the  consciousness  of  his  day  and  of  his  class.  Let  us 
examine  a  little  more  carefully  —  still  holding  by  such  threads  of 
historical  fact  as  may  most  surely  guide  us  —  the  reasons  for  this 
.  dread.  Perhaps  nothing  will  be  more  serviceable  to  our  purpose 
than  to  define  as  accurately  as  possible,  in  the  light  of  a  brief  his- 
torical review,  the  terms  "  Catholic  "  and  "  Protestant." 

We  use  these  terms  freely,  without  often  giving  ourselves  ac- 
count of  what  they  precisely  mean.  It  helps  all  our  notions  to 
turn,  from  time  to  time,  away  from  the  heat  of  controversy  and  the 
confusion  of  partisan  definitions,  and,  in  the  calm,  cool  atmosphere 
of  simple  historical  inquiry,  to  set  ourselves  right  upon  fnnda^ 
mental  points. 

To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  very  earliest  stages  of  the 
Christian  organization,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that,  for  a  long 
time,  —  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  at  least,  —  it  was  not  at 
all  clear  what  Christianity  was  or  was  going  to  be,  either  as  to  its 
doctrine  or  as  to  its  discipline.  There  were,  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning, two  chief  directions  of  opinion  on  these  points.  There 
were  those  to  whom  Christianity  seemed  to  he  only  a  new  system 
of  philosophy,  trying  to  make  a  place  for  itself  by  the  side  of 
Epicureanism  and  Stoicism  and  New-Flatonism  and  all  the  rest 
Naturally  these  were  what  we  should  call  "  the  best  minds " 
among  Christians,  —  men  who  thought  that  they  could  take  the 
central  idea  of  Christianity,  the  salvation  of  the  world  by  a  God* 
man,  and  by  grafting  this  on  to  prevailing  systems  of  thought  pro- 
duce the  final  philosophy,  a  philosophy  so  complete  as  to  embrace 
all  the  others,  and  make  all  future  speculation  needless.  Such 
men  were  called,  of  called  themselves,  Grnostics,  the  "  knowing 
ones,"  and  their  Christianity  was  a  lofty  abstraction.  If  it  had 
prevuled,  there  wonld  have  been  one  more  philosophy  to  study, 
but  surely  we,  descendants  of  northern  barbarians,  should  never 
have  been  Christians. 

Then  there  were  others,  men  of  feeling,  as  the  former  were  men 
of  thought,  who  said  that  Christianity  was  essentially  a  thing  of 
special  divine  inspiration  to  the  individual.     Far  from  being  a 
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pfailosopliy  it  was  a  breath  of  the  divioe  Spirit,  moving  as  it 
would,  employing  the  hunibleat  as  well  aa  the  highest  agencies, 
speaking  truth  out  of  the  ecstatic  utteranoes  of  certain  men  and 
women,  and  calling  upon  all  believers  to  gather  about  these  cbosMi 
agents  of  the  divine  will.  Whatever  tended  to  put  any  limita- 
tion upon  the  free  working  of  this  Holy  Spirit,  be  it  the  reason  of 
man,  the  written  word,  or  the  rules  of  any  human  institution,  must 
be,  to  BO  tar,  hostile  to  that  which  was  esaentially  Christian. 

This  is  the  theory  of  Christianity  known,  from  that  day  to  this, 
in  its  countless  manifestations,  as  the  "  Montaoistic."  If  it  had 
prevailed,  Christianity  would  simply  have  taken  its  place  among 
the  other  fanatioinms  of  the  world ;  its  priests  would  have  been 
howling  dervishes ;  its  membership  would  have  been  limited  to  a 
little  community  of  saints,  and  its  standard  of  authority  would 
have  been  the  loose  interpretation  of  oracles  more  fantastic  than 
those  of  Greece  and  Home. 

These  two  principles,  the  gnostic. and  the  spiritual,  starting 
from  utterly  opposed  ideas,  contained  curious  elements  of  simi- 
larity. Church  membership,  according  to  either,  must  ueceasarily 
have  been  limited,  and  even  within  this  limit  there  was  another, 
an  esoteric  membership,  the  brotherhood  of  the  wholly  learned 
or  of  the  wholly  spiritual.  Each  contained,  also,  the  germ  of 
that  ascetic  ideal,  which,  essentially  unohristian  in  its  origin  and 
its  spirit,  euoceeded,  nevertheless,  in  stamping  itself  upon  the 
church,  and,  during  a  thousand  years,  dominated  the  imagination 
of  Europe. 

But,  happily  for  the  future  of  Christianity,  there  appears  from 
the  beginning  of  our  knowledge  as  to  its  workings  a  third  tendency, 
which  I  may  describe  as  the  educational.  According  to  this 
view  Christianity  was  to  be  thought  of  as  a  great  scheme  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  regeneration  of  all  men  everywhere.  It  was 
not  a  philosophy  ;  it  was  not  a  scheme  of  perfection  for  a  com- 
munity of  more  than  human  beings.  It  was  an  institution  of 
men,  ordinary  mortals,  joined  by  a  common  belief  into  a  great 
organization  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  —  not  of  some  souls,  but 
of  all  souls,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Its  membership  was  to 
be  limited  only  by  the  limits  of  humanity.  It  could  have  no 
esoteric  membership,  for  all  Christians  were  alike  in  the  funda- 
mental fact  that 'all  had  been  redeemed  from  sin  and  its  conse- 
qnenoea  by  the  new  covenant  of  the  God  become  Man. 

If  it  be  proper  to  call  the  first  of  our  three  groups  the  Gnostic 
or  Learned  Church,  and  the  seoond  the  Spiritual,  or  Pnritaa 
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Charoh,  it  becomes  very  clear  to  us  why  the  third  was  early 
oalted  the  Catholio  Church.  It  stood  for  that  view  of  Chris> 
tiaoity  which  demanded  for  it  universal  acceptance,  as  it  offered 
to  men  a  uDiversal  share  in  its  benefits.  If  Christiauity  was  to 
beooitie  a  regenerating  and  reviving  force  among  men  who  had 
lost  bold  upon  the  ancient  faiths  and  were  groping  about  darkly 
for  some  new  foundation  on  which  they  might  build,  this  view, 
and  no  other,  was  the  one  which  promised  a  future  to  the  nations* 

A  philosophy  could  not  satisfy  the  East,  already  sick  from  too 
mncb  philosophy ;  Bome,  domiitant  throughout  the  West,  had 
never  had  a  head  for  that  intellectual  hair-aplitting  which  was  as 
the  breath  of  life  to  the  Greek,  and  ceoturieB  must  pass  before 
the  great  barbarian  masses,  already  horerlDg  upon  the  horizon  of 
both  the  Greek  and  the  Itoman  world,  could  be  taught  what  a 
philosophy  was. 

Almost  the  same  might  be  sud  of  the  spiritual  or  Puritan 
view.  The  doctrine  of  specific  revelation  carried  its  own  destrno- 
tion  with  it.  Men  had  not  deserted  the  shrine  of  Apollo  to  take 
up  with  the  ravings  of  Montanus,  or  of  any  mad  follower  of  his, 
who  might  cisum  for  himself  or  herself  the  prophetic  gift. 

Leaders  were  wanted,  but  euch  leaders  could  not  claim  the 
alle^anoe  of  men.  So  far  as  the  Eastern  world  was  concerned, 
the  BolntioD  of  the  problem  was  to  be  sought  by  the  method  of 
stormy  partisan  warfare,  with  no  better  centre  of  authority  than 
the  corrupt  and  fickle  court  of  Constantinople.  In  the  West  it 
early  became  evident  that  much,  if  not  all,  depended  npon  the 
attitade  of  Rome.  Her  preeminence  in  the  West  was  marked  as 
was  that  of  no  city  in  the  East  The  Western  populations,  as  in- 
ferior in  culture  to  the  Romans  as  the  Romans  were  inferior  to  the 
Greeks,  and  acoustomed  to  receive  from  Rome  all  that  pertained 
to  their  higher  life,  laws,  manners,  art,  discipline,  turned  naturally 
to  her  for  leadership  in  religion  as  well. 

I  know  of  few  things  in  history  more  impressive  than  the  con- 
sistent and  determined  energy  with  which  Rome  faced  this  great 
demand.  While  the  Eastern  church  was  tearing  itself  to  pieces 
in  the  warfare  of  endless  sects,  Rome  was  calmly  taking  one  side 
and  sticking  to  it.  The  great  dispute  of  Arian  vs.  Athanasian 
fonnd  hardly  an  echo  in  the  West.  Rome  saw  from  the  beginning 
where  the  promise  of  the  future  lay,  and  quietly  took  her  place  on 
the  winning  side. 

While  Oriental  fanatics,  giving  literal  interpretaUon  to  certain 
words  of  Jesus,  were  living  in  hourly  expectation  of  that  second 
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coming  of  his  which  should  be  the  end  of  this  world  and  the 
begioniag  for  them  of  a  new  era  of  blessedness  which  they  had 
not  earned,  Rome  was  calmly  putting  her  bouse  in  order  for  a 
long  life  here  on  earth  among  all  men  everywhere. 

Out  of  the  dense  f<^  of  vague  tradition  and  deliberate  fabrica- 
tion which  envdops  the  early  history  of  the  western  patriarchate 
one  thing  shines  out  clear  to  brilliancy,  —  Borne,  never  the  parent 
of  great  ideas,  never  the  fonntain  of  generous  enthusiasms,  was 
still  the  most  effective  agent  in  marshaling  the  real  forces  of 
Christianity  into  line  of  battle  with  the  evils  of  society.  That  same 
quality  which  had  made  Kome  once  mistress  of  tbe  civilized 
world  in  arms  and  in  law  came  now  again  into  play,  making  her 
the  guide  in  this  new  and  greater  conquest. 

Let  us  notice  one  or  two  iUastrations. 

In  the  cruel  stress  of  persecution  it  could  not  fail  to  happen 
that  many  a  pom  soul,  half  convinced  perhaps  at  tbe  best,  or 
drawn  by  conflicting  motives  of  duty,  made  his  peace  with  the 
authorities  as  best  be  might,  and  saved  his  life.  Then  when  the 
storm  had  passed,  and  he  came  to  himself  agiun,  he  naturally 
sought  a  reinstatement  in  the  Christian  community.  How  should 
such  an  one  be  met  ?  Tbe  sterner  critics  would  have  closed  the 
doors  npon  him,  or  have  opened  them  only  upon  hard  conditions. 
Borne  sud :  "  No ;  Catholio  is  Catholic ,-  if  this  frul  human  being 
sincerely  desires  to  try  his  fortune  with  us  again,  let  him  in,  in 
God's  name,  and  give  him  his  chance  onoe  more." 

So,  again,  in  a  still  more  doubtfnl  case :  In  the  multitude  of 
sects,  each  claiming  the  name  of  Christian,  it  must  often  have 
been  the  case  that  a  man  received  into  the  church  by  some  body 
of  believers  described  as  "  heretical "  would  claim  Christian  fel- 
lowship with  others  defining  themselves  as  "  orthodoT."  There 
most  be  some  mle  to  govern  his  admission.  Where  should  we, 
knowing  the  later  history  of  the  "  only  saving  church,"  expect  to 
find  her  in  this  matter?  It  was  a  bitter  struggle,  involving  the 
whole  Western  chnroh  in  schism  and  loss  of  influence ;  but  oat  of 
the  straggle  Borne  came  forth  committed  to  that  grandly  catholio 
view  which  prevailed,  that,  no  matter  how  a  man  had  got  into  tbe 
church,  if  he  renounced  his  errors  and  sincerely  desired  fellow- 
ship, tbe  taint  of  an  heretical  baptism  should  not  prevent  his 
reception  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  Christian  privileges. 

By  this  liberal  and  truly  catholio  policy,  the  bishopric  of  Bome 
won  its  place  in  the  F^;ard  of  the  Western  world,  and  profited 
tbenoeforth  by  every  turn  of  affairs  to  increase  its  hdd  npon  the 
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aUe^aoce  of  men.  Its  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  world  for 
this  vigorous  leadership  are  eoough  to  entitle  it  to  every  respect. 
If  it  had  been  content  to  rest  upon  these  claims  and  make  them 
the  basis  of  its  demands,  it  seems,  humanly  speaking,  aa  if  it 
might  have  gained  a  lead  in  the  religious  advaucement  of  Europe, 
which  wonld  always  have  been  gladly  acknowledged  and  easily 
maintained. 

If,  for  example,  we  set  aside,  once  for  all,  the  childish  fables  of 
the  Petrine  supremacy  as  unworthy  the  serious  thought  of  sober 
men,  and  look  at  the  Koman  bishopric  as  it  was  at  the  time  when 
England  first  came  under  its  direct  influence,  we  get  an  indication 
of  what  a  noble  function  awaited  it  The  papacy  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  represents  an 
ideal  of  Borne  as  the  spiritual  guide  of  Western  Christendom,  not 
as  its  dictator.  The  churohes  of  England  and  of  the  Frankish 
state  were  then  truly  national  churches,  working  out  upon  their 
own  lines  the  redemption  of  a  barbaric  society.  Everywhere 
guidance  and  direction  from  Rome;  nowhere,  as  yet,  domination. 

Then  came  the  splendid  development  of  the  Frankish  people, 
culminating  in  the  European  empire  of  Charlemagne.  Again 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  Europe  might  have  had,  —  a  great 
Christian  state,  completely  independent  of  the  papacy  in  all  its 
own  affairs,  yet  appealing  to  it  with  profound  respect  upon  all 
religious  questions,  —  even  then  not  bound  by  its  decisions,  bnt 
frankly  repudiating  them,  when  it  did  not  approve  them. 

But  what  were  the  conditions  of  life  for  either  of  these  ideals, 
for  either  a  group  of  independent  national  churches,  or  a  single 
imperial  church  ?  Clearly  that  the  political  power  should  remain 
in  the  hands  of  men  conscious  of  the  danger  which  might  threaten 
them  from  Borne  and  determined  to  resist  it  at  all  hazards,  — 
supported,  further,  in  this  resistance,  by  the  leading  forces  of  their 
own  peoples.  Now  the  ninth  century  offered  precisely  the  oppo- 
site of  these  conditions.  The  nominal  rulers  of  Europe,  the  en- 
feebled descendants  of  Charlemagne,  were  conspicuously  incapable 
men ;  its  actual  mlera,  the  great  military  aristocracy,  were  wholly 
absorbed  in  building  up  the  feudal  framework  of  mediiBval  society, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  affairs  of  the  papacy  were  passing  into 
exceptionally  vigorous  hands. 

It  seemed  as  if  all  the  foundations  of  Europe  were  being  broken 
up.  The  idea  of  centralization  of  power,  which  had  seemed  to 
prevail  in  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  and  to  be  the  natural  in- 
beritanoe  (rf  the  new  kingdoms,  was  everywhere  giving  way  before 
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the  new  principle  of  feudaliani,  whereby  ereiy  landholder  was 
coming  to  feel  himself  a  sovereign  within  his  limits.  While  the 
doctrine  of  the  inheritance  of  fiefs  was  becoming  everywhere 
fixed,  the  inheritance  of  kingdoms  was  being  everywhere  repudi- 
ated. An  hereditary  nobility  must  necessarily  come  to  feet  itself 
more  permanent  than  a  merely  elective  monarchy. 

Then  came  a  onrious  reaction  of  the  political  upon  the  ecclesi- 
astical life.  The  principle  of  nationality,  weakened  at  every 
point,  lost  its  hold  upon  the  cbnrch  as  well.  What  was  there  to 
take  its  place  ?  Again  we  must  seek  an  analogy  in  politics.  The 
feudal  imagination,  leaping  over  the  narrower  limits  of  nation- 
ality, found  a  singular  comfort  in  that  political  chimera,  the  Holy 
Itoroan  Empire.  So  the  church,  passing  all  limits  of  race  and 
political  allegiance,  found  its  strength  and  support  in  the  grand 
ideal  of  the  Roman  papacy. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  definition  of  the  word  "  catholic," 
which  we  have  thus  far  followed,  deserts  us.  The  papacy  of 
Gregory  the  Great  ceases  to  be,  and  gives  place  to  a  new  concep- 
tion. Henceforth  the  church  of  Europe  stands  committed  to 
a  theory  of  papal  control,  unknown  to  the  earlier  time,  and  to 
be  known  in  history  as  the  "  Decretal  System,"  —  that  is,  a 
sovereignty  founded  upon  the  authority  of  so-called  "  Decretals," 
or  edicts  of  the  popes.  The  Catholicism  of  the  Middle  Ages  can- 
not be  understood  without  a  clear  conception  of  what  this  decretal 
system  implied. 

Admitting  the  necessity  of  organization  in  the  church,  it  is 
evident  that  this  organization  might  have  assumed  various  forms, 
determined  by  the  principle  of  authority,  which  should  prevail. 
There  might  have  been  a  congregational  system,  corresponding  to 
a  democratic  society,  or  a  conciliar  system,  corresponding  roughly 
to  an  aristocracy  in  politics,  or  an  ecclesiastical  monarchy,  answer- 
ing to  a  highly  concentrated  political  system.  Down  to  the  ninth 
century  there  had  been  room  in  Europe  for  any  one  of  these 
systems,  and  in  fact  all  three  were  more  or  less  well  represented. 
The  rising  nationalities  had  already  developed  the  conciliar  theory 
into  effective  practice,  and,  while  admitting  the  guidance  of  the 
Roman  papacy  on  the  one  hand,  had  on  the  other  allowed  mi 
almost  dangerous  independence  of  individual  churches.  A  health- 
ful variety,  we  should  say,  which  ought  to  have  had  good  results 
in  stimnlating  activity  by  every  possible  means. 

But  now  this  national  principle,  holding  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween Congregationalism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  sWngly  cen- 
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tialized  church  mooarohy  on  the  other,  waa  growiog  hourly 
weaker,  as  the  feodal  principle  grew  stronger.  It  could  no  longer 
stand  as  a  bar  to  Roman  pretenuona,  and  Rome,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Nicholas  L,  was  ready  for  its  opportunity. 

The  monumental  witness  to  thb  new  development  is  found  in 
that  most  stnpendons  of  the  many  fo^eriea  by  which  Rome  im- 
posed apon  the  mediteva]  imagination,  the  "  Feeudo-Isidorian 
Decretals."  Evidently,  if  the  principle  of  papal  authority  was  to 
be  made  the  sole  resort  for  the  government  of  the  church,  this 
authority  must  be  traced  aa  far  back  aa  posaible.  The  ailment 
of  "  as  it  waa  in  the  beginning  "  waa  the  most  powerful  conceiv- 
able. To  clinch  this  argument  for  the  decretal  principle,  it  was 
necessary  to  point  to  a  series  of  decretals,  or  papal  enactments, 
reaching  back  to  the  beginning.  Unfortanately  there  were  no 
such  documents  in  existence  dating  from  a  time  earlier  than  about 
the  year  300.  Here  waa  an  obstacle,  but  a  slight  one.  If  such 
documents  were  demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  Christian  world, 
they  mnat  be  produced ;  it  they  could  not  be  found,  they  muat  be 
fabricated. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  eleration  of  the  Roman  primacy  may 
not  have  been  the  main  purpose  of  the  anthors  of  this  great  de- 
ception, but,  practically,  its  effect  was  to  give  to  the  most  extreme 
claims  of  the  papacy  a  legal  foundation,  which  had  hitherto  been 
lacking.  Henceforth,  in  every  case  of  doubt,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  needed  only  to  point  to  this  unquestioned  record  of  pre- 
cedents, which,  liberally  interpreted,  gave  to  him  almost  unlimited 
control  over  all  the  interests,  political  as  well  as  moral  and  reli- 
gious, of  the  European  world.  How  thoroughly  this  programme 
was  carried  out,  the  history  of  Grregory  VII.,  Innocent  III.,  and  , 
Boniface  YIII.  ia  ample  evidence. 

I  hare  said  that  this  principle  of  authority  was  unquestioned. 
So  far  aa  that  applies  to  the  canonical  precedents  gathered  in  the 
Isidorian  forgeries,  it  is  true ;  but  it  would  be  far  from  true  to 
say  that  the  claims  thus  raised  were  not  opposed.  Advanced  aa 
they  were  in  the  beginning  to  meet  a  certain  opposition,  they  con- 
tinned  always  to  call  forth  new  protests,  which,  however,  until  the 
time  of  .the  Protestant  revolution,  they  were  always  able  to  over- 
oome.  To  go  no  farther  hack  than  the  time  of  Dante,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  find  in  his  famous  trea- 
tise, '*  De  Moniu«bia,"  a  conception  of  an  nniversal  empire,  which 
should  be  entirely  independent  of  papal  dictation,  while  at  the 
same  time  guaranteeing  to  the  church  organization  the  ftdleat 
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exercise  of  its  religious  function.  A  few  years  later  appears  that 
singular  group  of  writers,  gathered  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  for  the  express  purpose  of  defending  the  rights 
of  the  civil  state  as  against  the  invasion  of  the  organized  priest- 
hood under  the  leadership  of  Rome.  Even  so  mighty  a  force  as 
the  Franciscan  Order,  the  pet  of  the  papal  household,  found  itself 
compelled  to  lend  all  its  great  influence  to  the  defense  of  the 
same  cause. 

Here  begins  the  appeal  to  and  the  demand  for  a  general  coun- 
cil, to  be  summoned  by  the  papacy,  if  possible ;  if  not,  then  by 
some  lay  power,  having  the  will  and  the  force  necessary  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  Europe.  For  a  hnndred  years  this  cry  for 
a  council  which  might  take  into  consideration  all  the  manifest 
evils  of  the  papal  system  goes  on,  resisted  steadily  by  the  papal 
power  itself,  because  it  saw  that  if  it  should  yield  for  one  moment 
the  principle  that  it,  and  it  alone,  had  the  right  to  the  final  word 
in  all  human  affairs,  the  prestige  of  centuries  would  be  gone,  and 
the  earlier  principle  of  authority,  the  right  of  a  representative 
body,  would  infallibly  assert  itself. 

The  issue  of  this  great  stru^le  of  principle  between  the  de- 
cretal idea  and  the  ooneiliar  idea  is  the  best  proof  of  the  tre- 
mendous hold  of  the  papal  system  on  the  mind  of  Europe.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  papacy  had  just  passed 
through  the  open  scandals  of  a  seventy  years'  residence  in  France, 
under  the  dictation  of  the  French  kings,  and  for  a  generation 
past  had  involved  the  church  in  all  the  confusions,  and  still  worse 
scandals,  of  a  double,  then  finally  of  a  triple,  schism.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  patience  of  Europe,  especially  of  the  northern  countries, 
had  had  all  it  could  possibly  bear.  The  first  enthusiasm  of  that 
splendid  revival  of  ancient  learning,  which  was  to  give  a  new 
content  and  a  new  motive  to  its  intelleotoal  life,  had  prepared 
men's  minds  to  be  shocked  by  the  disparity  between  the  actual 
and  the  ideal  papacy.  The  spectacle  of  two  or  even  three  divinely 
commissioned  vicars  of  Christ,  overlooking  all  their  proper  func- 
tions in  the  more  pressing  business  of  anathematizing  each  other, 
exhausting  the  resonrcee  of  the  faithful  in  a  frantic  effort  to 
maintain  themselves  in  power,  was  too  much.  The  ablest  leaders 
in  the  ohnrch  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  situation.  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany  united  in  a  vigorous  effort  to  bring 
out  the  council  into  its  proper  place  aa  the  only  effective  reform- 
ing agency.  They  saw  the  evil,  and  protested  as  they  oonld,  — 
but  not«  the  result. 
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At  the  first  council,  held  at  Pisa,  in  1409,  two  rival  popes 
having  promised  to  retire,  a  third  was  elected,  not  bj  the  oouit- 
cil,  but  by  cardiuals,  and  the  unity  of  the  church  appeared  to  be 
restore].  Bat,  no  sooner  was  this  new  Pope  dead,  and  a  succes- 
sor to  him  put  forward,  a  scheming  politician,  stained  with  every 
crime,  than  the  two  former  popes  reasserted  their  claims,  and  the 
state  of  things  was  worse  than  before.  Then  came  the  CTouncil 
of  Constance,  the  first  north  of  the  Alps,  brought  about,  not  by 
the  papal  party,  but  by  the  irresistible  indignation  of  the  North, 
finding  its  voice  in  the  Emperor  Si^smund.  Again  a  new  Pope  was 
chosen,  this  time  by  a  combination  of  cardinals  and  members  of 
the  council.  The  schism  was  ended,  —  heresy,  in  the  person  of 
John  Hun,  was  disposed  of,  —  but  bow  about  the  great  reforms, 
for  which  chiefly  the  council  had  assembled?  The  papal  party 
declared  that  now  there  was  but  one  Pope  again,  the  reforms  were 
his  affair,  and  the  first  reform  he  accomplished  was  to  send  the 
council  home. 

All  the  efforts  of  the  beat  churchmen  in  Europe,  seconded  by 
the  anthori^  of  the  empire  and  of  the  national  states,  to  bring 
the  oonciliar  principle  into  effective  action,  had  simply  ended  in 
establishing,  still  more  firmly  than  ever,  the  opposing  principle  of 
the  decretal  system.  Christendom  had  gained  one  Pope  in  place 
of  three,  but,  curiously  enough,  that  very  fact  was  at  onoe  made 
use  of  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  institution  at  its  centre.  Sl^ll, 
the  impulse  to  protest,  once  aroused,  could  not  easily  be  repressed. 
The  execution  of  John  Hus,  at  Constance,  had  kindled  a  flame  in 
Bohemia  which  not  all  the  resources  of  empire  aud  papacy  com- 
bined ooold  quench,  and  onoe  ^ain  a  oounoU  came  to  tbe  rescue. 
Again  it  met  in  opposition  to  the  papal  will,  and  again  it  was  on 
Germanic  soil.  At  Basel  the  election  of  a  Pope,  which  the  Coun- 
cil of  Pisa  had  committed  to  the  cardinals  and  that  of  Constance 
had  only  partially  assumed,  was  frankly  taken  in  hand  by  the 
council  itself. 

This  was  an  innovation  which  might  have  been  the  starting- 
point  of  a  reform  that  would  have  made  the  Protestant  revolution 
unnecessary.  A  Pope  elected  by  representatives  of  all  the  nations, 
sitting,  not  by  papid  appointment,  but  by  right,  as  the  makem  of 
opinion  on  church  law  and  poli^, — this  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  a  Pope  elected  by  a  limited  body  of  cardinals  ap- 
pointed by  the  papacy  itself,  and  committed  from  the  start  to 
inaintsiu  its  policy. 

Here  was  a  splendid  opportunity  tor  Europe.     The  matuial 
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iixc  a  reform  of  the  church  in  head  and  members  was  all  at  hand. 
No  element  of  such  a  reform  was  wanting  exoept  the  power  on 
the  part  of  those  most  concerned  to  recognize  the  real  issae. 
Men  refused  to  understand  that  all  effort  was  bat  wasted,  so  long 
as  the  foundation  principle  of  the  decretal  system  of  authori^ 
was  left  intact  If  one  looks  only  to  the  immediate  results  npon 
the  papacy  itself,  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  all  the  effort  of 
the  three  grent  conncils  had  been  thrown  away. 

The  hundred  years  following  the  Council  of  Basel  are  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  papal  history.  They  correspond  to  the  period  of 
the  Old  B^gime  in  France.  In  this  interval,  the  papacy  identi- 
fied itself  as  never  before  with  the  life  of  the  world  about  it.  It 
was  a  territorial  state  among  others,  and  its  rulers  were  princes 
among  others,  increasing  and  defending  their  territories  by  the 
same  means,  making  up  for  the  lack  of  legitimate  descendants  by 
providing  on  a  liberal  scale  for  their  relatives  and  their  bastards. 
The  papacy,  as  Luther  said  afterwards,  built  a  triple  wall  about 
itself,  BO  that  it  could  not  be  assailed,  and  the  foundation  of  this 
triple  wall  was  the  principle  that  it  alone,  of  all  earthly  institu* 
tioas,  had  the  sole  right  of  jndgiDg  its  own  misdeeds.  Admit 
this,  the  logical  outcome  of  the  decretal  theory,  and  all  criticism 
becomes  impiety,  all  oppositioa  becomes  treason,  and  all  divergence 
heresy. 

I  am  aware  that  this  decretal  principle  may  be  expressed  in 
quite  other  woida  than  those  I  have  employed.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  hear  that  the  essential  idea  of  the  Roman  Church  is  that  of  a 
continuing  and  progressive  divine  revelation  of  truth  to  men,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  a  single  divinely  inspired  book,  or  the  unaided 
voice  of  human  reason.  There  is  something  very  attractive  in 
that  idea  of  a  continuing  revelation.  If  we  compare  it  with  that 
of  a  single  authoritative  Scripture,  literally  interpreted,  it  is  full 
of  life  and  promise.  If  we  compare  it  with  that  of  the  sole  au- 
thority of  human  reason,  it  seems  to  offer  a  supremely  useful  check 
upon  the  vagaries  of  the  individual  mind.  It  is  a  principle  which 
Protestants  have  been  all  too  prone  to  neglect,  and  towards  which 
they  have  i^ain  and  agun  been  forced  to  struggle  up  out  of  the 
errors  into  which  such  n^leot  has  led  them. 

But  —  and  this  seems  to  me  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter  — to 
assert  a  continuing  divine  revelation  of  the  truth  to  men  is  one 
thing,  and  to  claim  this  revelation  as  the  sole  property  of  any 
human  institotion  is  quite  another.  In  so  far  as  the  Church  of 
Borne  has  defended  the  cause  of  humanity  against  the  omel  literal- 
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nesB  of  Calvinisni  and  the  later  LutheraDisiD,  or  i^inst  the  wild 
vagaries  of  MontaDism,  in  all  its  forms,  we  owe  it  profound  gratis 
tnde  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  ao  far  as  it  has  ignored  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  and  progress,  which  ituu  through  all  the»e  diversities 
of  interpretation,  it  has,  hbtorically  speakiug,  been  a  burden  and 
a  drag  upon  adranoing  humanity. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  growth  of  the  central  idea  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  the  Decretal  System,  down  to  the  point  where  it  was 
to  be  put  upon  its  defense  more  distinctly  than  ever  before,  and 
come  now  to  consider  historically  the  development  of  the  Protest- 
ant principle  as  we  hare  done  that  of  the  Catholie, 

At  &«t  thought,  it  seems  like  a  well-nigh  hopeless  task  to  discover 
any  principle  whatever  in  the  mass  of  contending  sects  into  which 
Protestants  have  divided,  and,  indeed,  one  might  well  despair  of 
success,  if  one  did  not  believe  that  through  all  these  diversities 
there  mn  certain  common  lines  of  agreement,  more  important  than 
the  differences,  bo  important,  tn  fact,  as  to  make  the  differences 
insignificant. 

The  first  principle  which  I  should  describe  as  a  Protestant  one 
is  that  of  hostility  to  any  form  of  mechanical  religion,  the  inter- 
posing of  any  necessary  barriers  between  the  hiunan  soul  and 
the  God  whom  it  desires  to  worship.  From  my  own  study  of  the 
Beformation,  there  remains  no  impression  clearer  than  this,  that 
the  aim  of  the  reformers  was  not  primarily  the  removal  of  exter- 
nal abases  in  the  church.  That  such  abuses  existed  was  patent  to 
every  one,  and  no  historian  has  yet  been  found  bold  enough  to 
deny  thein.  Priests  led  evil  lives  without  rebuke  ;  enormous  im- 
poeiUons  of  money  were  laid  upon  the  peoples  of  Europe  to  main- 
tun  an  army  of  idle  or  half-employed  mendicants  in  ease  or  lux- 
ary ;  a  shameless  trafSo  in  all  sacred  things  had  become  so  muoh 
a  thing  of  custom  that  men  generally  failed  to  see  its  enormity. 
All  these  were  visible  evils,  and  they  had  been  attacked  by  faithful 
friends  of  the  church  from  Dante  down.  Even  the  papacy  had 
from  time  to  time  roused  itself  from  its  wars,  its  politics,  its  build- 
ing, its  patronage  of  learning  and  lut,  to  take  notice  of  one  or  an- 
other gross  violation  of  morality  or  of  canonical  precedent  The 
afariking  thing  is  that,  so  long  as  the  reformatory  efforts  proceeded 
<ta  these  lines  of  outward  improvement,  it  was  ineffectual.  Even  so 
dear  a  head  as  Erasmus,  the  bri^teet  intellect  of  his  day,  failed 
to  grasp  this  point.  He  soonrged  the  ohurch  with  the  lash  of 
his  wit  and  his  learning,  but  he  did  not  touch  that  deeper  spring, 
;  to  reqwnd  to  the  hand  which  should  diseoverit. 
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I  emphasize  this  point  becaase  the  latest  systematic  historical 
defense  of  the  Roman  system,  that  of  Janssen  and  Pastor,  pro- 
ceeds precisely  on  this  line :  that  the  Heformatioii  was  a  colos- 
sal mistake ;  that  the  evils  of  the  chnrch,  which  no  one  admits 
more  frankly  than  they,  were  all  in  a  fair  way  to  be  removed 
by  the  simple  process  of  letting  the  good  have  its  own  way ;  that 
revolution  simply  produced  confusion  and  violence,  obscured  the 
real  points  at  issue,  and  lamed  for  generations  those'noble  activi- 
ties which  were  already  doing  so  much  towards  bringing  about  a 
new  and  better  time. 

The  answer  to  this  is  twofold.  It  is  found  first  in  the  swift  re- 
sponse of  the  conscience  of  Northern  Europe  to  the  great  word 
of  Luther,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith,''  and  it  is  found  again 
in  the  reply  of  the  Roman  organization,  through  the  Council  of 
Trent,  to  the  challenge  it  had  received. 

That  word  of  Luther  had  often  been  spoken  before,  but  never 
with  such  direct  appeal  as  now.  Men  seemed  to  feel  that  here 
was  offered  them  instantly  the  key  to  the  whole  problem.  They 
no  longer  needed  to  look  to  Pope  or  Council  to  mediate  between 
them  and  God,  — a  new  principle  of  thought  and  action  had  been 
furnished  them  which  they  could  apply  to  every  evil  of  the  reli- 
gious life  and  expect  a  remedy.  Wherever  this  principle  was  ac- 
cepted, the  whole  great  machinery  of  a  mechanical  salvation  fell 
to  pieces  as  if  by  magic. 

Throughout  northern  Germany,  thenoe  to  Denmark,  Scandi- 
navia, England,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  a  revolutionary  im- 
pnlse  carried  away  the  leaders  of  the  nations.  Even  the  more 
southern  peoples  were  roused  enough  to  excite  the  alarm  of  all 
their  rulers,  and  nrge  them  to  measures  of  reaction.  The  swift- 
ness of  this  answer  to  the  word  of  Luther  shows  that  it  had  a 
new  meaning  for  men.  It  proves  that  they  had  despaired  of 
reaching  a  solution  of  the  religious  problem  by  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods of  peaceful  reform.  They  remembered  the  results  of  the  age 
of  the  councils ;  they  remembered  John  Hus  and  Savonarola ;  they 
saw  what  an  efiFective  machinery  had  gone  into  operation  to  crush 
oat  in  its  beginnings  every  form  of  protest,  and  they  believed 
that  the  only  method  left  was  that  of  revolution.  Within  eight 
3rear8  from  the  publication  of  Luther's  theses  ^lainst  indulgences, 
those  nations  of  Europe  which  were  to  be  the  leaders  of  reform 
had  already  declared  themselves.  It  was  not  the  reform  of  this 
or  that  outward  evil  that  was  now  demanded ;  it  was  a  complete 
denial  of  the  Roman  principle  of  authority,  and  the  sabstitutiiai 
therefor  of  some  other  standard. 
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Tbis  seems  to  me  the  first  proof  that  tbe  Koman  system  wonld 
nerer  have  reformed  itself.  The  seoond  is  in  the  Conncil  of 
Trent.  If  it  be  true  that  the  dominant  forces  in  the  chnreh  of 
the  sixteenth  century  were  working  in  the  direotion  of  a  pnrer 
and  higher  conception  of  religion,  we  should  expect  to  find  these 
forces  welcoming  the  efforts,  even  though  hast;  and  violent,  of 
more  eager  reformers.  We  should  expect  to  find  a  great  mod- 
erate party,  which  wonld  gladly  go  half  way  in  meeting  this  new 
enthusiasm,  as  the  Roman  organization  had  already  met  and  util- 
ized so  many  other  enthusiasms,  and  in  shaping  it  to  the  good  of 
Christian  Europe.  Nor  are  we  wholly  disappointed.  There  was 
a  great  moderate  party,  headed  by  the  purest  elements  of  the 
Italian  chnreh,  which  was  willing  to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  meet- 
ing the  demand  of  the  reform  for  a  general  conncil,  and  in  har- 
monizing what  might  prove  after  all  to  be  only  minor  differences. 
But  what  was  the  result  ?  From  the  first  call  of  Lntber  for  a 
general  council  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  a 
generation  of  men,  and  it  was  twenty  years  longer  before  the 
conncil  conid  be  breught  to  formulate  its  position  on  the  burning 
questions  of  the  conflict.  Not  until  the  forces  of  conciliation  had 
spent  their  strength  in  hopeless  struggle,  and  the  papacy  found 
itself  strengthened  by  a  new  impulse  of  reactionary  zeal,  did  it 
allow  its  position  to  be  declared. 

And  what  was  this  position  as  the  result  of  internal  reforma- 
tory action  ?  A  few  of  the  outward  evils  of  the  clerical  life  and 
of  chnreh  administration  were  disposed  of,  so  far  as  words  could 
do  it,  but  upon  all  those  fundamental  jwints  against  which  the 
protest  of  the  Reformation  had  been  directed,  the  Council  of 
Trent  reasserted  everything.  Above  all,  the  Decretal  Principle, 
by  which  the  papacy  was  made  the  one  central  authority  in  all 
matters  of  church  doctrine  and  discipline,  was  absolutely  main- 
tained. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  which  has  given  the  tone  to  the  Soman 
institution  to  this  day,  fell  bach  absolutely  upon  that  idea  of  a 
specific  revelation,  placed  in  its  sole  charge,  which  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Isidorian  system.  All  the  great  movements  of  human 
thought,  which  make  the  era  of  the  Reformation  the  most  inter- 
esting, as  it  is  the  most  important  in  European  history,  were  de< 
liberately  repudiated.  The  printing-press,  which  had  already 
shown  its  enormous  power  during  the  religious  conflict,  was  hence- 
forth to  be  absolutely  nnder  the  control  of  the  organized  priest- 
hood.     The  order  of  Jesaits,  devoted  by  its  vet;  nature  to  the 
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blind  Bervice  of  the  papacy,  waa  confirmed  in  its  organization,  and 
endowed  with  privileges  which  were  to  become  practically  unlim- 
ited. The  Holy  Inquisition,  already  beginning  its  hideous  career 
of  purification,  was  recognized  and  confiimed  aa  the  most  effective 
weapon  against  the  action  of  the  hnmao  mind.  It  is  not  to  our 
purpose  to  criticise  these  methods.  Bepression  was  the  natural 
attitude  of  authority  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  was  applied 
by  one  and  another  party  as  it  saw  its  opportunity.  But  it  ia  the 
gloomy  distinction  of  the  Roman  Church  to  have  reduced  repres- 
sion to  a  system.  These  were  not  the  mad  excesses  of  a  reckless 
tyrant  like  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  nor  an  outbreak  of  dogmatic 
zeal  such  as  inspired  the  Genevan  church,  in  the  burning  of  Ser- 
vetUB,  but  the  deliberate  expression  of  the  highest  will,  in  an  in- 
stitution claiming  divine  authority  for  its  acts.  They  were  the 
declaration,  not  of  a  momentary  attitude,  bat  of  a  policy  for  all 
time  to  come,  and  that  policy  has  been  faithfully  adhered  to. 

Henceforth  the  issue  was  clearly  defined :  on  the  one  hand  an 
elaborate  mechanical  system  of  intermediary  agencies,  through 
which  alone  salvation  to  the  individual  and  to  the  commuuity  waa 
possible  ;  on  the  other,  in  spite  of  all  diversities,  the  principle  of 
a  direct  relation  between  the  individual  human  soul  and  the  God 
whom  it  would  fain  understand  better  and  worship  more  devoutly. 
The  second  principle,  which  I  should  describe  as  Protestant,  is 
the  right  of  diversity,  aa  opposed  to  the  Catholic  principle  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  uniformity.  Unquestionably  there  was  a 
time  when  it  was  as  useful  for  the  church  to  live  up  to  certain 
uniform  standards,  as  it  is  for  an  army  in  the  field  to  wear  a  uni- 
form dress,  and  to  move  according  to  a  prescribed  system  of  tac- 
tics. During  that  time  the  Catholic  principle  found  its  proper 
application,  nod  did  its  great  work  ;  but  that  time  passed.  Men 
began  to  demand  free  play  for  the  individual  mind,  and  then  it 
was  that  the  demand  for  uniformity  began  to  clog  the  wheels  of 
human  progress. 

Then  came  Protestantism,  divided  from  the  very  beginning  into 
different  linea  of  activity,  yet  united  in  the  common  aim  of  help- 
ing the  world  toward  clearer  conceptions  of  ita  highest  interests. 
Their  quarrel  with  Catholicism  was  not  a  doctrinal  one.  It  is  a  fact 
too  easily  forgotten,  that  with  the  exception  of  those  movements 
known  as  Unitarian,  Protestantism  accepted  every  one  of  the  fao- 
damental  doctrines  of  the  church  from  which  it  seceded.  The  real 
point  of  diviuon  was,  that  men  would  no  longer  agree  to  submit 
their  opinions  to  the  fetation  of  any  one  single  authority. 
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Undoubtedly  Proteatantisn  has  bad  its  own  follies  and  weak- 
nesees  to  tmewer  for.  The  great  principle  I  am  trying  to  deBne 
was  anything  but  clearly  defined  in  the  minds  of  its  greatest  lead- 
ers. Elach  of  its  groups  believed  itself  to  have  disoovered  the 
one  true  way  of  differing  from  the  common  antagonist,  and  was 
inclined  to  emphasize  its  diversities  from  its  allies  even  more 
sharply  than  tboee  which  separated  it  from  Rome.  "  Rather  than 
say  with  the  fanatics,"  sud  Luther,  speaking  of  the  Eaoharist, 
"  that  it  is  nothing  but  bread,  I  would  say  with  the  papists,  that 
it  is  nothing  but  flesh." 

True  it  is,  f^in,  that  Protestants  were  as  eager  to  build  their 
opinions  upon  some  authority  as  ever  Rome  had  been.  True  that 
they  put  forward  the  authority  of  a  written  book,  which  could 
not  be  changed,  and  which,  therefore,  seemed  to  bind  them  to  a 
more  cmel  and  rigid  literalness  than  ever.  But,  in  fact,  this 
very  literalness  destroyed  itself.  Men  at  once  began  to  interpret 
for  themselves  the  meaning  of  this  book,  and  along  the  line  of 
this  study  and  interpretation  of  the  documentary  evidence  of 
Christianity,  they  came  out  into  the  clear  light  of  modem  scien- 
tific calmness  and  confidence. 

It  was  idle  for  men  who  had  taken  the  early  steps  along  the 
road  of  a  reasonable  religion  to  demand  that  no  one  should  dare 
to  go  beyond  them.  The  impulse  once  given  could  not  be  checked, 
and  therefore  it  is  that  Protestants  may,  with  entire  confidence, 
maintain  that  all  the  energy  of  modern,  as  distinguished  from 
mediaeval  life  is  inseparably  connected  with  their  attitude  towards 
the  whole  body  of  attainable  truth.  Deny  the  right  of  diversity ; 
insist  that  only  in  uniformity  is  safety ;  refuse  to  tbe  individual 
soul  its  right  to  approach  the  source  of  its  higher  life  without 
human  mediation,  and  the  modem  world,  with  all  its  acbievemente 
of  the  human  will,  wonld  disappear,  and  the  scheme  of  Hildebrand 
would  be  tbe  only  one  suited  to  the  state  of  socie^  that  would 
ensue. 

We  are  living  to-day  in  an  era  of  good  feeling.  Enthusiasm 
for  religious  beliefs  is  unfashionable.  We  feel  that  the  truly  re- 
ligious man  ia  he  who  contributes  most  to  the  present  welfare  of 
humanity,  and  we  declare  that  the  really  important  thing  is  the 
common  content  of  religious  sects  rather  than  their  points  of  dif- 
ference. We  say,  lightly  perhaps,  that  dogmas  have  had  their 
day,  and  can  never  again  assert  their  power  over  the  minds  of 
men. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  something  splendid  which  may,  in  a  few 
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choioe  spirits,  arouHe  a  new  entbuBiasm  in  place  of  the  old,  —  the 
enthaBiasin  of  humanity.  But  it  would  he  idle  to  hlind  onrselTes 
to  the  fact  that  superiority  to  dogmas  may  he,  after  all,  only  in- 
difference, both  to  the  dogmas  and  to  the  greater  truths  which 
they  represent.  For  what  are  these  dogmas  of  the  sects  but  the 
crystallized  thoDght  of  ages  upon  the  profoandest  problems  of 
man's  nature,  and  his  relation  to  the  universe  which  surrounds  him  ? 
They  have  beoome  contemptible  only  because  they  have  so  often 
obscured  the  greater  truths  instead  of  illuminating  them. 

The  real  problem  of  our  day  in  this  matter  is  to  be  solred, 
not  by  despising  dogmas,  but  by  understanding  them.  Men  will 
demand  support  in  their  beliefs ;  and  if  we  say,  dc^mas  are  no 
longer  worth  our  serious  thought,  we  may  be  sure  that  those  or- 
ganizations which  have  not  lost  respect  for  their  own  dogmas  will 
attract  to  tbemselves  ever-increasing  masses  of  those  who  find  in 
them  even  an  apol(^y  for  a  support  to  their  unaided  thought. 

The  confiict  of  the  early  church  is  repeating  itself  in  our  midst. 
Now,  as  then,  we  see  a  great  Gnostic  element,  declaring  itself  the 
true  intei-preter  of  Christianity  through  the  medium  of  the  intel- 
lect. Mow,  as  then,  we  have  our  element  of  ecstatic  fervor,  pro- 
claiming from  time  to  time  a  direct  revelation  of  divine  troth 
through  the  medium  of  scuue  inspired  prophet,  a  new  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Eternal  Logos. 

And  so,  again,  we  have  in  our  own  day  the  great  theory  of  a 
Catholic  Church,  —  not  a  church  of  the  learned,  not  a  commu- 
nity of  saints,  but  the  Church  of  Christ,  existing,  a  new  peda- 
gogue, to  lead  men  from  the  life  of  the  body  into  the  life  of  the 
spirit  But  where  is  this  Catholic  Church  of  our  time  ?  I  hold 
it  to  be  the  chief  sin  as  well  as  the  chief  weakness  of  Rome  to- 
day, that  it  still  claims  for  itself  the  sole  possession  of  that  title, 
—  just  as  it  would  be  a  sin  and  an  unfiling  source  of  weakness 
in  any  other  body  which  should  claim  it  for  itself. 

In  defining  the  true  Catholic  principle,  we  must  go  back  again 
to  the  early  time  of  Christianity,  when  this  incubus  of  the  decre- 
tal theory  had  not  yet  fastened  itself  upon  it,  when  Some  guided 
the  nations,  because  it  had  really  something  to  offer  them ;  because 
Rome  actually  was  the  mediator  between  the  civilization  of  the 
past  and  a  new  half-barbarous  Kurope.  The  mission  of  Rome 
oeased  when  Europe  had  learned  to  think  for  itself.  The  Refor- 
mation was  Europe's  proclamation  of  its  majority. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent  there  was  yet  time  for 
that  early  definition  of  "  Catholic  "  to  be  reaaserted  by  the  I 
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organization  itself.  At  the  close  of  that  council,  twenty  years 
afterward,  it  was  too  late.  From  that  time  to  this  the  Catholic 
principle  has  found  its  true  expression  in  no  aingle  source,  but 
throughout  the  Christian  community,  wherever  men  hare  risen 
above  the  interests  of  sects  and  classes  to  that  original  conception 
of  Christianity  as  giving  to  all  men,  everywhere,  a  higher  and 
truer  idea  of  God,  —  a  more  profound  sense  of  man's  relation  to 
God,  —  define  Him  tm  men  will,  —  and  a  more  effective  love  for 
his  fellow-men. 

Of  that  Catholicism,  this  University  has  no  fear.  Against  any 
narrower  definition,  —  especially  aguust  any  definition  which 
places  a  limit  upon  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  man  to  seek 
for  truth  wherever  and  however  he  can  and  will,  —  she  will  pro- 
test in  the  future  as  she  has  protested  in  the  past 

Harvakd  Ukivkbbitt. 


VIEWS  OF  DR.  A.  BAER  ON  DRUNKENNESS. 

The  simplest  things  are  not  the  most  simple  when  studied. 
The  good  and  sincere  total-abstinenoe  advocate  has  a  high  moral 
aim  in  view,  and  shows  his  loyalty  by  bis  sacrificial  spirit,  and 
thinks  his  case  so  clear  and  simple  that  he  never  doubts  it. 

To  insist  on  total  abstinence  from  wine  in  France  and  beer  in 
Germany  is  like  objecting  to  the  use  of  coffee  and  tea  in  Eng- 
land or  America.  The  question  of  total  abstinence  is  manifestiy 
a  local  one ;  it  is  relative  to  the  country,  or  even  state,  city,  or 
town.  To  insist  that  drinking  is  either  right  or  wrong  in  the 
absolute  sense  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  relative  absolute,  which 
is  a  contradiction.  There  are  two  distinct  questions,  the  purely 
ethical  and  the  purely  scientific ;  and  while  they  are  separated  for 
convenience,  they  are  in  reality  tt^ther,  for  in  the  end  the  facta 
decide  the  "  ought."  The  practical  ethical  question  seems  to  turn 
on  this  point:  ta  what  extent  the  use  of  a  thing  should  be  pro- 
hibited when  it  is  abused.  Many  ethical  difficulties  are  not  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  but  between  two  evils,  as  to  which  is  the 
lesser. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  follow  one  of  the  recent  European  in- 
vestigators, Dr.  A,  Baer,'  of  the  Imperial  Board  of  Health,  and 
Chief  Prison  Physician  at  Berlin. 

1  Dr.  A.  Bmt.     Wim  wkl  Leipng, 
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In  the  past,  wiue  was  used  almost  wholly  by  the  well-to^ 
elasaes,  and  beer  was  of  such  a  nature  that  harm  was  oat  of  the 
question.  Eztsessive  nse  of  alcohol  first  began  with  the  art  of 
distillation,  and  with  the  obtaining  of  strong  concentrated  whiskey 
from  com,  potatoes,  and  the  like.  With  the  nniversalizing  of 
the  nse  of  whiskey,  a  series  of  phenomena  have  appeared,  which 
are  designated  by  the  word  "  alcoholism," 

The  climate  is  an  important  factor.  Dronkenness  is  more  fre- 
qaent  in  cold  than  in  warm  countries,  and  is  more  brutal  and 
injurious  in  its  effects  as  we  go  north.  Yet  this  is  not  always 
true,  for  within  the  last  ten  years  alcoholism  has  greaUy  decreased 
in  Sweden,  and  increased  In  southern  France  and  northern  Italy. 
In  tropical  regions  it  is  at  present  spreading  fast,  and  with  great 
injury,  especially  in  newly-discovered  lands.  The  accustoming 
one's  self  to  the  use  of  alcohol  causes,  sooner  or  later,  a  feeling  of 
need  for  it ;  alcoholism  is  not,  therefore,  an  inborn  instinctive  need, 
but  an  acquired  one.  Experience  teaches  that  the  longer  this 
vice  exists  in  a  nation  the  greater  the  vice  becomes.  Persons  who 
misuse  alcoholic  drinks,  especially  whiskey,  oft«u  become  sick  and 
die  sooner  than  the  moderate  drinkers  and  non-drinkers.  When 
alcohol  is  taken  habitually,  and  when  misused,  it  injures  the  whole 
constitution :  all  tissues  and  organs,  and  especially  the  blood,'  suffer 
sooner  or  later  a  pathological  change,  with  which  susceptibility  to 
disease  is  increased.  Alcohol  intoxication  not  only  calls  out  dis- 
eases and  disturbances  that  the  non-drinker  does  not  have,  bnt  it 
gives  rise  to  a  greater  morbidity.  It  is  an  old  experience  that  in 
epidemics  of  cholera,  dysentery,  and  small-pox,  drinkers  are  at- 
tacked in  larger  numbers,  and  with  greater  intensity,  than  non- 
drinkers.  The  bad  constitution  of  the  blood,  the  weakness  of  the 
obaiq^ed  heart-muscles,  the  sunken  energy  of  the  nervous  func- 
tions, and  the  frequent  accompanying  dUe^se  of  the  brain,  ^ve  a 
bad  course  to  every  disease,  and  a  high  mortality.  The  greater 
mortality  of  drinkers,  as  compared  with  non-drinkers,  is  shown 
by  the  figures  of  the  "  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General 
Prorident  Association,"  an  insurance  company  founded  since 
1847;  — 
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Id  the  "  Total  Abstainers'  DiTision,"  71  per  cent,  of  the  ex- 
pected deaths  occnrred ;  in  the  "  General  Division,"  97  per  cent. 
Other  companies  give  similar  it^res. 

Sweden,  which,  up  to  recent  tiroes,  was  considered  the  most 
drunken  land,  owed  this  state  of  things  principally  to  the  exoesB 
of  small  saloons  and  to  a  very  small  tax  on  whiskey.  The  great 
decrease  in  the  number  of  these  saloons,  in  connection  with  an 
increase  of  the  whiskey  tax  and  with  a  temperance  movement,  has 
lessened  drunkenuefls  to  a  great  extent.  As  the  use  of  whiskey 
decreased,  the  number  of  sick  and  dead  from  alcoholism  lessened 
also.  In  Norway,  also,  a  bad  legislation  had  a  similar  effect  in 
spreading  drunkenness.  With  the  decrease  of  consumption  of 
whiskey,  that  of  beer  increased ;  and  no  land  has  shown  more  im- 
provement through  the  decrease  of  drunkenness  than  Norway. 
In  Bassia,  the  alcohol  consumption  is  great  in  certain  parts,  bnt 
in  Bussia  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  so  considerable  as  one  would  expect 
from  the  amount  of  alcoholism.  The  results  of  the  abase  <^ 
alcohol  are  in  a  great  measore  doe  to  the  climate  and  the  social 
condition  of  the  masses.  Besides  the  raw  climate,  there  is  an  in- 
sufficient nourishment,  almost  wholly  vegetable,  which  drives  to 
whiskey ;  which  is  not  taken  in  small  quantities,  and  regularly, 
as  in  other  nations,  but  seldom,  and  in  large  quantities,  on  holidays 
(ninel^-six  yearly),  in  family  eelebrations,  in  market-days.  Be- 
cently,  alcoholism  has  decreased.  In  Holland,  with  its  wet,  fo^y 
climate,  and  great  number  of  seaports,  there  has  always  been  a 
large  consumption  of  alcohol,  increased  by  the  exceedingly  large 
number  of  licensed  places,  and  especially  from  the  fact  that  whis- 
key is  sold  in  many  kinds  of  business  (baker's,  hiurdresBer's,  etc.) ; 
as  a  conseqoeoce,  there  is  a  great  increase  of  insanity  through 
dipsomania  and  delirinm  bvmens.    In  France,  in  former  centuriei. 
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alflohoIiBm  was  hardly  kDown  bo  loDg  as  wine  was  the  alcoholic 
drink.  But  by  the  great  exportation  of  wine,  and  by  the  recent 
appearance  of  oidium  and  phylloxera,  and  a  like  alcohol  produc- 
tion from  turnips,  com,  meal,  and  potatoes,  the  alcohol  oonsamp- 
tion  has  gradually  increased,  and  its  consequent  misuse  has  fol- 
lowed. The  consumption  of  alcohol  has  more  than  trebled  within 
fifty-five  years.  Where  wine  is  least  used,  there  ie  the  greatest 
consumption  of  whiskey.  The  number  of  suicides  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  increase  in  alcohol  consumption.  The  number 
of  fatal  accidents  due  to  alcohol  has  shown  a  constant  increase. 

In  Italy,  the  consumption  of  alcohol  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
small.  It  is  larger  in  the  northern  provinces ;  more  recently,  it 
has  increased  as  the  consumption  of  wine  bas  decreased.  In 
Austria,  it  is  s  sad  fact  that  the  consumption  of  beer  is  decreasing, 
while  that  of  whiskey  is  increasing.  In  Germany  the  consump- 
tion of  both  beer  and  whiskey  bas  been  increasing.  The  use  of 
beer,  as  compared  with  whiskey,  varies  very  much  in  different 
provinces  of  Germany:  in  the  east  and  northeast  much  whiskey 
and  little  beer ;  in  the  west  and  northwest,  much  of  both  ;  in  the 
south,  very  little  whiskey,  but  a  great  deal  of  beer  (Bavaria) ; 
the  increase  of  the  consumption  of  whiskey  is  mainly  due  to  its 
lai^e  production  and  very  great  cheapness.  The  consumption  of 
alcoholic  drinks  within  the  last  ten  years,  especially  strong  drinks, 
has  been  aided  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  saloons. 

The  relation  between  drunkenness  and  crime  is  not  always  a 
parallel  one.  Crime  is  not  alone  conditioned  by  the  quantity  or 
intensity  of  intemperance,  for  it  owes  its  rise  to  many  social  con- 
ditions also;  but  all  these  unfavorable  conditions  are  aided  by 
drunkenness,  and  in  this  sense  the  abuse  of  alcohol  increases 
crime  very  greatly.  It  can  be  said  that  with  the  increase  of  in- 
temperance and  of  drinkers  (by  no  means  identical  with  the  in- 
crease of  alcoholism),  the  number  of  criminals  and  crime  increases. 
Misuse  of  alcohol  means  poverty  and  pauperism,  which  are  the 
main  sources  of  crime.  The  injury  of  drunkenness  to  &mi]y  life 
cannot  be  reckoned,  but  daily  experience  teaches  that  nothing 
disturbs  the  family  life  as  much  ;  the  boys  fall  into  idleness,  alotb- 
fulness,  and  finally  into  crime ;  the  girls  become  the  booty  of  pros- 
titution. 

Some  of  the  preventive  means  against  intemperance  are :  (1.) 
!Education  of  the  children  of  the  working-classes  in  an  orderly, 
industrious,  and  economto  life.  (2.)  Construction  of  healthy 
dwellings  for  the  working-classes,  so  that  an  oveis«rowded  room 
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may  no  longer  eacoarage  the  workingman  to  seek  the  saloon. 
(3.)  Better  food,  so  that  he  rosy  not  be  tempted  to  make  up  for 
this  want  by  a  temporary  supply  of  whiskey,  which  deceives  bim 
in  caosing  him  to  suppose  that  be  is  gaining  strength.  (4.)  Publio 
coffee-houses,  with  home-like  surroundings,  papers  to  read,  etc., 
etc  (5.)  FormatioD  of  temperance  societies,  which  in  many  ways 
wun  others  against  the  evils  of  intemperance.  While  the  total- 
abstinence  societies  have  done  much  good,  yet  a  very  practical 
organisation  exists  in  Switzerland  which  has  three  categories  of 
members :  (a)  Those  who  are  total  abstainers ;  (&)  those  who 
take  the  pledge  for  a  certain  length  oE  time ;  and  (c)  those  who 
assist  the  society  in  a  financial  way.  In  this  way  a  unified  action 
can  be  gained,  without  losing  the  aid  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of 
all  efforts  ^;ainst  the  evil  of  drink,  yet  are  not  so  rigid  personally 
as  to  be  total  abstainers.  (6.)  The  establishment  of  inebriate 
asylums,  where  the  habitual  drinker  may  be  rescued. 

The  state  should  limit  the  consumption  of  whiskey  to  the 
smallest  quantity  possible,  by  (1)  the  lessening  of  production, 
and  the  imposing  of  a  tax.  From  experience  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
Iinland,  Switzerland,  and  France,  this  has  lessened  the  so-called 
small  honse-distilleries,  which  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  canses 
of  house-drunkenness ;  here  whbkey  is  made  for  local  consump- 
tion, and,  on  account  of  primitive  methods,  is  of  very  bad  quality. 
(2.)  As  to  the  extreme  measure  of  prohibition,  it  cannot  be  carried 
out  in  thickly  populated  States,  where  the  intemperance  of  the 
people  is  really  great,  and  it  is  not  necessary  where  drunkenness 
is  not  extensive  among  the  people.  (8.)  A  high  tax  on  whiskey. 
The  oonsumptioD  of  alcohol  increases  in  proportion  to  the  cheap- 
ness of  whiskey.  (4.)  A  moderate  tax  on  the  lighter  alooholio 
drinks.  Beer  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  whiskey ;  it  must,  there- 
fore, be  of  good  quality,  and  not  dear,  but  strong  alcoholic  beers 
should  be  taxed  very  high  ;  ooffee,  tea,  chocolate,  and  all  neces- 
sary articles  of  food  should  be  made  cheap,  and  of  good  quality. 
(5.)  A  lessening  of  the  number  of  licensed  places.  The  need 
for  whiskey  is  not  a  natural  one,  but  artificial.  To  increase  the 
saloons  increases  the  number  of  driukers.  The  whiskey  trade 
does  not  follow  the  law  of  snpply  and  demand,  but  rather  that  of 
demand  and  supply.  The  easier  it  is  for  every  individual  to  find 
whiskey  at  all  tiroes,  places,  and  prices,  the  more  be  will  drink, 
until  it  becomes  his  unconquerable  vice.  The  lessening  the  num- 
ber of  licensed  places,  in  connection  with  a  high  tax  on  whiskey 
or  other  strong  drinks,  is  the  best  means  that  the  state  can  eu- 
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plo;  for  the  control  and  repression  of  drunkenness,  and  it  is  in 
those  lands  in  which  politioal  and  industrial  f  i-eecUon  is  valued 
the  most  that  the  severest  measures  against  the  whiskey  bnsinees 
are  undertaken.  (6.}  PunishmeDt  of  the  saloon-keeper,  when  he 
sells  to  persons  already  drunk,  or  to  minors  not  accompanied  by 
relatives.  (7.)  Inspection  of  the  liquor  traffic,  both  as  to  place 
and  time  of  sale.  The  sale  of  whiskey  in  groceries  should  be 
absolutely  prohibited,  because  women  with  a  tendency  to  drink 
are  here  very  easy  victims. 

The  repression  of  public  drunkenness  by  pauishment  of  the 
drinker  has  been  tried  in  many  countries,  but  with  little  success. 
Many  things  are  forbidden  in  the  interest  of  public  order  and 
well-being,  and  though  not  necessarily  in  themselves  immoral, 
produce  conditions  which  easily  lead  to  immorality,  or  are  other- 
wise dangerous  to  society.  Yet  it  is  rather  cruel  to  permit  sa- 
loons at  every  corner,  and  cheap  whiskey,  and  then  to  punish 
drunkenness. 

Measures  against  the  habitaal  drinker  are:  (1.}  Plainng  the 
drinker  under  guardianship.  This  course  would  not  difFer  materi- 
ally from  doing  the  same  in  case  of  the  spendthrift  and  the  insane. 
It  would  lessen  the  chances  of  wife  and  family  becoming  pau- 
pers, and  would  not  only  be  fur  the  good  of  the  drinker,  but  a 
warning  to  others.  (2.)  Plainng  in  inebriate  asylums.  In  the 
later  stages  of  habitual  drunkenness,  there  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases  of  insanity,  and  the  insanity  takes  the  most  difEerent 
forms,  as  chronic  mania,  epileptic  insanity,  delusional  insanity, 
general  paralysis,  and  other  phases  of  incurable  insanity.  In 
other  cases,  alcoholic  excess  is  a  symptom  of  a  diseased  nervous 
system,  where  there  was  insanity  before  drinking  commenced.  In 
the  first  stages  of  mania,  melancholia,  and  general  paralysis  many 
are  driven  to  the  use  of  alcohoL  Dipsomania  is  a  form  of  in- 
sanity, and  is  periodic.  Besides  all  these,  there  are  a  number 
of  drinkers  on  the  border  line  between  health  and  disease,  who, 
on  account  of  their  inherited  mental  weakness,  and  consequent 
irritableness,  through  overwork,  are  given  to  alcoholic  excesses. 
There  are  a  still  greater  number  of  habitual  drinkers  who  are 
not  insane,  but,  through  long  abuse  of  alcohol,  cannot  resist 
drinking ;  they  reach  such  a  degree  of  volitional  and  intellectual 
weakness,  of  irritability  and  stupidity,  indifference  to  customs  and 
position,  and  mistrust  and  carelessness  towards  their  family,  that 
it  is  a  question  whether  they  are  not  a  common  danger  to  socie^. 
The  number  of  these  persons  among  those  suffering  from  chronic 
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alooboliam  is  bj  ha  tbe  greatest,  and  Ganater  *  says  that  they  are 
the  moat  dEDgerons,  becaase  tbeir  oondit!<Hi  is  latent,  and  attacks 
can  appear  auddenly.  Should  such  drinkers  be  left  to  go  free  in 
Ufe? 

Arthur  MacDonald. 
U.  S.  BvsKAU  or  Eddcatiom, 
WASBntaTOM,  D.  C. 


BEFLECTIONS  OF  A  PBISONEE. 

The  prisoner,  who  has  forfeited  bo  many  of  the  common  pos- 
sibilities of  mankind,  has  still  one  of  them  to  a  rare  degree,  — 
that  of  reflection.  Opportunity,  as  it  were,  turns  her  back  on 
him,  yet  holds  out  liehind  her  this  parting  boon.  Often  it  seems 
anything  bnt  a  piivilege  ;  to  me  it  has  proved  a  call  from  heaven. 
And  since  as  a  writing  man,  I  was  bom,  not  made,  it  is  you  that 
I  be^  to  be  my  confidants,  O  pen  and  paper  I  Any  other  confi- 
dant of  what  I  am  about  to  say  would  be  impossible. 

Though  a  prisoner,  and  justly  bo,  I  did  not  come  of  the  so- 
called  criminal  claaseB.  My  people  were  stanch  New  England 
Puritans.  I  inherited  many  of  their  traits,  and  was  brought  up 
in  titeir  traditions.  At  twenty-five  I  was  what  is  called  a  prom- 
ising young  man,  vigorous  in  body  and  mind,  pare  in  my  aspira- 
tions,  refined  la  my  tastes,  and  with  the  beginning  of  a  liberal 
cultnre.  Neither  my  family  nor  myself  perceived  the  dangerous 
weakness  of  will  which  my  conduct  afterwards  revealed.  But 
the  Devil  did.  That  is,  if  there  is  a  Devil.  I  have  never  given 
much  attention  to  the  likelihood  of  his  existence,  feeling  a  more 
pressing  need  for  faith  in  other  directions.  But  of  late,  as  I  have 
realized  the  subtile  correspondence  between  onr  temptations  and 
the  natures  they  beset,  the  thought  that  there  may  be  an  arch- 
tempter  has  grown  upon  me, 

However  that  may  be,  temptation  came  to  me  on  just  the  side 
where  I  supposed  myself  secure,  in  just  the  form  which  I  least  ex- 
pected, and  with  the  most  adroit  mode  of  attack.  Had  the  sum- 
mons to  my  final  crime  been  sudden  and  open,  it  would  have  Lad 
no  allurement  for  me.  A  habit  of  indecision  in  trifles,  of  which  at 
that  time  I  was  hardly  conscious,  proved  my  enemy's  strongest  ally. 
In  pondering  over  the  matter  since,  I  have  come  to  feel  more  and 
more  nisentl;  the  vital  importance  of  training  one's  self  to  firm 
>  Jakrb.Jtir  Ptfti.  1839,  Till,  Haft  lU. 
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decieioa,  followed  b;  prompt  action.  I  have  come  to  aaderstand 
tliat  every  time  I,  as  a  boy,  lay  abed  in  the  morning,  apecnlatiDg 
as  to  whetber  I  would  get  up  or  not,  —  every  time  I  yielded  to 
the  charms  of  the  doubtful  book  which  I  had  previously  concluded 
not  to  read,  — every  time  I  followed  another  perstrn's  unwise  sug- 
gestion because  assent  was  easier  than  opposition,  —  I  was  making 
myself  less  incapable  of  committing  a  great  sin.  This  might 
seem  to  some  people  overstnuned.     I  know  that  it  is  true. 

For  two  or  three  years  I  gave  way  step  by  step.  All  the  time 
I  kept  my  allegiance  to  goodness  in  feeling  if  not  in  action.  I 
sud  in  my  heart,  '*  I  shall  never  do  that  wickedness.  I  hate  it 
with  my  whole  souL  This  strange,  new  course  of  mine,  which 
certainly  seems  as  if  it  might  lead  other  men  there,  men  who  had 
a  leaning  toward  that  sort  of  thing,  is  safe  for  me.  Moreover,  it 
b  justified  by  my  exceptional  circumstances.  True,  I  am  step- 
ping outside  the  common  track  of  integrity,  but  society  cannot 
always  judge  for  the  individual.  I  am  a  radical.  I  make  my 
own  customs." 

Thus  did  I  taste  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  eviL 
Thus  did  the  tempter  gay  to  me  as  to  the  first  transgressor,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  surely  die."  And  thus  did  I  "  look  on  truth  askance 
and  strangely." 

This  last  seems  to  me,  after  all,  one  of  the  most  appalling  re- 
sults of  sin.  Among  the  deepest  instincts  of  humanity,  I  take  it, 
is  that  of  loyalty  to  truth.  More  and  more,  as  a  man  grows  to- 
ward Ohristlikeness,  that  is,  toward  supreme  naturalness,  the 
love  for  truth  becomes  a  passion  to  him.  But  as  soon  as  he  takes 
a  step  towards  evil,  a  dire  conflict  begins.  His  righteous  instinct 
and  the  sopbistiy  with  which  he  tries  to  justify  himself  join  in 
mortal  combat.  As  he  obstinately  supports  the  sophistry,  the  in- 
stinct is  overmastered  and  trodden  down.  Then  we  have  the  hor- 
rible spectacle  of  a  soul  which  can  no  longer  distinguish  between 
truth  and  falsehood  in  itself.  At  least,  so  it  was  with  me.  I 
verily  believe,  as  a  wise  old  physician  once  said  to  me,  that  every 
sinful  choice  is  a  step  toward  insanity.  Through  all  my  years  of 
repentance,  my  spiritual  vision  has  been  dimmed  and  distorted 
by  the  shadows  of  that  lying  past,  which  even  now  are  slow  to 
lift. 

I  experienced,  also,  a  growing  isolation.  T  could  not,  of  course, 
commune  freely  with  my  relatives  and  near  friends,  because  my 
"  exceptional  circumstances  "  stood  in  the  way.  I  expliuned  to 
myself  that  they  could  not  see  things  aa  I  did.     I  laughed  and 
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chatted  with  my  neighbors,  feeling  all  the  while  that  instead  of 
an  old  acquaintance  they  were  meeting  a  stranger,  —  a  sb-anger 
even  to  himself.  There  was  a  painting  in  my  office  of  a  dear, 
dead  nncle,  who  had  been  one  of  my  boyhood's  inspirations.  In 
these  days,  when  my  glance  fell  npon  it,  my  heart  sank  with  a 
sense  of  its  own  aloofness  from  his  simple  ideals.  I  had  always 
been  a  hero-worshiper.  Now  the  great  commonion  of  siuots, 
livinv  and  dead,  seemed  as  if  standing  on  the  other  side  of  a 
steadily  widening  abyss. 

In  proportion  as  this  isolation'  deepened  on  the  one  hand,  on 
the  other  I  came  to  recognize  the  latent  evil  in  the  world.  Surely, 
onrsed  are  the  impure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  sin.  In  the 
faces  that  I  passed  on  the  city  streets  I  read  hitherto  unnoticed 
prints  of  wrong-doing.  Casual  phrases  forced  ugly  double  mean- 
ings upon  my  shrinking  ears.  Instances  of  the  special  crime 
toward  which  I  was  drifting  came  up  with  singular  frequency 
in  conversation  or  in  the  newspapers.  I  was  surrounded  by  a 
poisoned  atmosphere.  "  And  it  is  you  who  have  poisoned  it ! "  I 
cried  to  my  own  sonL  For  I  had  lost  my  phun  self-respect ;  will- 
fully deceived,  I  yet  suspected  the  deception ;  in  my  deepest  con- 
sciousness I  loathed  the  man  I  bad  become  ;  truly,  it  was  the  very 
essence  of  insanity  which  drove  me  onward  in  the  face  of  so  many 
warnings. 

At  last  the  crisis  oame,  and  I,  who  had  felt  so  safe,  was  over- 
powered in  a  moment  by  the  mutiny  of  my  own  selfish  desires, 
grown  to  full  strength  by  long  indnlgence.  In  that  one  moment 
the  cup  of  sorcery  from  which  I  bad  so  blindly  drank  spent  its  po- 
tency, and  I  awoke  to  what  I  had  done.  I,  trained  by  such  noble 
teaching,  consecrated  to  such  high  endeavor ;  I,  who  had  dared 
call  myself  a  Christian  soldier,  and  dream  of  helping  on  the 
grand  progress  of  righteousness  in  the  world  ;  T  had  failed  with 
the  worst  failure  a  man  can  make.  I  had  cheated  and  ruined 
a  friend  who  trusted  me,  and  in  so  doing  had  foully  betrayed 
the  holy  cause  I  had  most  at  heart,  had  hindered  the  coming  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  stabbed  afresh  the  heart  of  the  Btemal 
Love.  Ah,  no  one  can  imagine  that  depth  of  anguish  save  him 
who  has  felt  it  I 

Men  talk  about  suffering!  I  have  known,  since  that  fatal  day, 
many  of  the  sorrows  which  are .  reckoned  great.  But  its  black 
experience  taught  me  what  is  the  one  essential,  endaring  sor- 
row, —  what  hell  is.  Let  men  thank  God  from  the  depths  of  any 
other  agony,  that  it  is  free  from  sin  I 
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Of  eourse  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  munely,  to  give  my- 
self up  to  the  authorities.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  same 
overwhelming  reaction  from  my  crime  which  showed  me  my  true 
character  would  have  had  sufficient  impetus  to  drive  me  to  this  ob- 
vious step ;  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Not  that  I  was  hiudered,  m 
the  first  iustanoe,  by  the  public  exposure  and  sbamefnl  puniahmeut 
whose  shadow  was  already  descending  upon  me.  It  was  rather 
the  terrible  habit  of  indecision,  grown  almost  to  a  monomanim, 
which  hept  my  will  swaying  pendulumJike  from  one  perplexity  to 
another. 

At  last,  in  my  extremity^,  I  resolved  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it  to  the  one  man  upon  earth  whom  I  honored  moat.  He  had 
been  my  father's  pastor  and  my  own ;  and  now,  like  the  aged 
St.  John,  added  to  the  burning  devotion  of  an  apostle  the  large 
charity  which  cornea  only  with  ripe  experience.  To  deserve  his 
friendship  had  been  one  of  my  chief  asptrations.  Now,  seeing 
clearly  all  at  onoe  the  full  width  of  the  gulf  which  separated  me 
from  his  well-nigh  st^nless  spirit,  I  yet  longed  to  tell  him  the 
whole  truth ;  to  be  honest  with  him,  at  least.  I  felt  sure,  also,  that 
his  judgment  in  the  matter  would  be  just  what  my  own  would 
have  been,  if  rid  of  this  wayward  madness  which  possessed  me, 
and  I  fled  to  him  as  to  my  "  external  conscience."  That  phrase, 
stamped  upon  my  memory  from  a  book  which  I  had  read  long  be- 
fore, repeated  itself  again  and  again  in  my  thought  of  him. 

So  I  told  him  aU.  The  pain  which  my  recital  gave  him  was 
evident  enough  to  add  to  my  remorse.  What  he  said  was  brief 
and  clear.  Seeing  me  still  in  suspense,  he  asked  me  to  seek  widi 
him  the  divine  enlightenment ;  and  as  we  rose  from  our  knees  I 
knew  that  my  earthly  doom  was  sealed.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain 
even  yet.  But  I  had  thrown  my  weak  will  into  the  current  of  a 
stronger  one,  from  which  there  was  no  escape ;  nay,  with  which 
mine  was  even  now  identifying  itself.  And  I  had  done  so  freely, 
because  I  knew  that  this  stronger  will  was  in  no  whit  despotic, 
but  was  itself  ever  striving  to  be  absorbed  more  completely  into 
that  Perfect  Will  which  governs  all  things. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  I  left  him,  and  I  went  home  with  a 
oleax  understanding  of  what  I  was  to  do  in  the  morning.  Bat 
when  I  was  alone  in  my  own  room,  the  billows  of  my  agony  over- 
whelmed me.  Exhausted,  heart-broken,  blinded  by  sin  and  mad- 
dened by  remorse,  I  asked  myself  whether  there  was  any  hope 
for  me  ia  the  universe ;  whether  there  was  any  truth  anywhere 
which  made  it  reasonable  for  me  to  seek  to  save  my  soul ;  whe- 
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ther,  of  all  the  saored  teachings  which  I  had  heard  from  infancy,  ' 
and  to  which  I  had  tried  to  shape  my  boyhood's  growth,  there 
was  any  jot  or  titUe  of  which  I  was  ko  sure  that  I  ooold  rest  upon 
it  now.  Then  through  my  storm  and  darkneaa  shone  the  divine 
Agare  of  the  evei^Ioving  Cbriat.  Bat  about  it,  in  the  same  mo- 
ment, gathered  the  questions  and  doubts  and  denials  of  the  ages. 
I  was  incapable  of  reason  or  discrimination.  With  an  utter  sink- 
ing of  the  heart  I  was  yielding  myself  at  last  to  —  who  knows 
what?  when  there  sounded  in  my  soul  the  simple  words  of  the 
sweet  old  record :  '*  He  had  compassion  on  them."  Yes,  He,  who 
at  any  rate  must  stand  for  the  best  and  troeet  that  the  world  has 
known,  had  compassion  on  them ;  his  whole  history  evinced  it. 
And  it  was  home  in  upon  me  that  He  had  compassion  on  me.  It 
was  the  saving  thought  of  my  life.  It  came  to  my  bleediog  spirit 
Uke  heavenly  balm.  I  lay  until  morning  wholly  bereft  of  strength 
in  body  and  mind,  realizing  that  I  must  shortly  rouse  to  the  hell 
of  my  own  making,  but  realising,  too,  that  even  there  the  pitying 
hand  of  the  Christ  had  found  me. 

Then  I  gave  myself  up.  The  sense  that  I  oonld  not  go  back- 
ward, that  I  was  held  to  my  course  by  the  iron  will  of  the  old 
pastor  behind  my  own,  was  an  inexpressible  relief.  Through  all 
the  sabsequent  nightmare  of  pnblio  disgrace,  trial,  and  condemna- 
tion, I  found  it  BO.  But  I  will  not  let  myself  dwell  longer  upon 
Uiat  time.  Its  phantoms  of  misery  and  shame  have  oome  back 
again  and  ^ain  to  lure  me  to  despair.  At  first  I  felt  that  these 
frightful  images  were  the  merited  punishment  of  my  sin,  and  were 
to  be  faced  as  such.  But  now  I  see  that  they  are  subtle  forms 
of  temptation,  whether  minions  of  the  Devil  or  expressions  of  my 
own  worse  nature,  I  know  not.  Now  I  accept  only  the  results 
of  those  bitterest  days  of  my  life,  and  turn  upon  the  remorseful 
self-hatred  with  a  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  I  " 

I  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  years  that  leaves 
me  little  to  hope  for  when  it  is  ended,  so  far  as  this  world  is  con- 
cerned, and  I  came  here  with  no  illusions.  Once  I  was  constantly 
looking  into  the  future ;  now  I  live  ri^dly  in  the  present,  except 
for  an  added  sense  of  the  reality  of  that  eternal  future  which 
seemed  so  dim  and  unessential  to  my  happy  childhood.  But  until 
this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,  I  hope  for  little  external 
diange.  About  me  will  be  the  four  walls  of  my  cell,  or  the 
dieerless  monotony  of  the  work-room,  with  an  ocoasional  glimpse 
of  heaven  from  the  prison  yard.  For  the  noble  omnpanions  whom 
I  might  have  had,  I  have  substitnted  my  silent  jailer  and  the  crimi- 
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□als  who  are  mj  worthy  mates.  The  grand  profession  in  which  I 
had  started,  with  all  ite  high  opportuuities  for  growth  and  ser- 
vice, is  irrevocably  sealed  to  me.  I  make  chairs  in  the  work-room 
instead.  The  clean  and  helpfol  infiiience  that  I  might  have  had 
among  my  fellow-men  is  become  an  offense  and  a  byword.  And 
yet,  I  hope ;  my  soul  is  at  peace. 

I  came  here  with  one  settled  purpose,  —  to  retrieve,  by  God's 
help,  snch  remnants  of  life  as  were  left  me.  My  experience  with 
the  old  pastor  gave  me  a  cine  to  the  right  way.  I  saw  that  as  my 
faltering  resolation  had  been  made  firm  in  bis,  bo  the  weakest  will 
could  be  held  to  strength  and  sufBciency  by  being  cast  upon  the 
current  of  Qod's  will,  which  is  ever  ready  to  succor  and  to  sup- 
port. I  saw  that  my  deathful  failure  had  been  made  through 
neglecting  Him  and  the  voluntary  consciousness  of  my  real  rela- 
tion to  Him.  I  threw  myself  upon  his  mercy.  Aud  though  I 
have  not  yet  learned  to  maintain  that  unbroken  anion  with  Him 
which  is  my  soul's  sapreme  desire,  I  am  growing  slowly  towards  it. 

The  most  agonizing  thought  to  me  is  that  of  the  evil  I  have 
wrought,  going  on  in  evil  consequences,  making  life  harder  and 
truth  darker  for  men  yet  unborn.  In  the  face  of  that  thought  I 
am  powerless.  I  dare  not  let  myself  apprehend  it  fully.  I  take 
it  as  the  most  terrihle  of  warnings.  I  pray  God,  with  all  the 
eamestoess  of  my  penitent  heart,  that,  according  to  the  fullest 
measure  of  his  power,  He  will  convert  the  evil  into  good.  He 
knows  that  I  would  give  my  life  —  twenty  lives !  —  to  have  it  so. 

I  turn  from  my  wretched  self  to  Him.  I  have  learned  some- 
thing of  his  ineffable  beauty.  As  a  child  I  feared  Him ;  as  a 
youth  I  honored  Him  vicariously  in  the  persons  of  my  saints ;  as 
a  despairing  man  I  clung  to  Him ;  but  as  a  penitent  I  love  Him. 
I  think  sometimes  of  the  best  people  I  have  known  or  read  of ;  of 
their  most  exquisite  and  magnanimous  deeds ;  and  then  I  look  to 
Him,  as  far  above  them  as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth.  I  think 
of  Him  manifesting  his  divine  tenderness  in  the  life-long,  never- 
failing,  transcendent  sacrifice  of  the  Christ.  I  picture  to  myself, 
so  far  as  I  may,  that  matchless  face,  lighted  from  within  by  the 
glory  of  infinite  love  and  the  strength  of  unbroken  self-mastery, 
and  my  whole  soul  becomes  one  cry  of  longing  toward  Him,  I 
think  of  Him  putting  his  marvelous  loveliness  into  the  world  of 
nature,  of  which  I  was  too  true  a  devotee  to  be  wholly  a  loser, 
even  within  prison  walls.  I  dream  of  Him  dimly  along  the 
farthest  borders  of  my  thought,  a  consummate  splendor  at  the 
centre  of  all  that  is,  ordering  it  in  an  onihinkahly  intricate  har- 
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moDj,  gioverning  all  intelligenoes  to  their  own  highest  ends,  draw- 
ing all  to  himeelf  by  the  sablime  fasoinaticHi  of  perfect  beauty, 
lore,  power,  afBaity.  Then,  agun,  I  hear  this  Divine  PerfeotioQ 
saying  even  unto  me  i  **  This  iny  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  again ; 
he  was  lost  and  is  fonnd." 

Oh,  the  rapture  of  forgiveness  1  Men  who  have  nevei  known 
sin  and  remorse  can  never  know  one  side  of  the  Father's  nature 
so  fully  as  we,  the  pardoned.  I  used  to  accept  it  as  a  form  of 
words,  that  "  He  forgiveth  all  our  iniquities ; "  I  used  even  to 
apply  it  to  other  people;  bat  when  it  oame  to  myowo  case,  I  went 
to  the  depths  of  anguish  before  I  could  at  all  grasp  the  actual 
faet.  It  was  too  great  for  me.  There  are  times,  even  now,  when 
my  demon  of  despair  renews  his  assaults  upon  my  heart,  when 
my  hold  upon  the  wonderful  certainty  is  shaken.  Then  I  turn 
to  my  New  Testament,  and  read  those  repeated  assurances,  once  a 
matter  of  course,  now  pulsing  with  life  and  shining  with  whitest 
light :  "  When  he  was  yet  a  great  vay  off,  his  father  saw  him, 
and  bad  compassion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed 
him."  "They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that 
are  sick."  "  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost."  "  Joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  which  need 
no  repentance." 

There  is  in  our  prison  chapel  a  memorial  window,  representing 
the  Good  Shepherd  at  just  the  moment  when  He  has  found  the 
wandering  sheep,  which  is  caught  about  the  neck  by  the  cruel 
thorns  of  a  dense  thicket.  I  have  seen  In  my  earlier  days  many 
pictures  of  somewhat  the  same  design  ;  but  from  its  application 
to  my  own  life  this  one  has  made  an  undying  impression  upon  me. 
I  can  feel  the  relentless  thorns  and  the  bewilderment  of  despair. 
The  Shepherd's  tender  eyes  and  outstretched  hands  of  help  affect 
me  with  an  almost  unbearable  pathos  of  joy.  Out  of  the  black 
core  of  my  sin  itself  the  divine  Transmuter  has  plucked  this  pure 
seed  of  holy  experience. 

'  Moreover,  in  his  great  bonnty  He  has  given  me  a  new  under- 
standing of  my  feUow-men.  When  I  was  innocent,  or  supposed 
myself  so,  I  believed  the  good  people  whom  I  knew  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  certain  depths  of  un ;  the  bad  people,  incapable  of  certun 
heights  of  virtne.  The  good  men's  souls  were  white ;  tbe  bad 
men's  souls  were  black.  If  I  have  oome  to  a  sorrowful  sense  that 
the  highest  among  ns  may  possibly  fall,  I  have  learned  also  the 
great  lesson  that  the  worst  sinner  may,  by  God'a  halpt  attun 
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pnrify,  and  reach  tfae  very  summitB.  The  white-robed  maltitude 
in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  the  picture  and  viaon  of  holineu, 
are  those  who  "  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  When  I  congider  the  most  hardened 
criminal  in  this  prison,  I  dare  not  in  the  least  look  down  iip<m 
him,  for  my  own  wicked  deed  has  taught  me  my  real  kinship  with 
him.  Xay,  if  my  training  had  been  as  evil  as  his,  is  there  not 
every  likelihood,  in  the  light  of  that  deed,  that  I  shonld  have  done 
worse  than  he  ?  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  know  myself  capable  of 
righteousness,  and  now  steadfastly  purposed  to  attain  it,  capable 
of  loving  the  Highest,  and  catching  glimpses  even  of  the  Beatific 
Vision,  dare  I  hope  less  for  him,  if  he  lay  hold  of  God's  help  7 

Such  thoaghts  go  with  me  into  the  routine,  the  shadow,  the  dis- 
grace of  my  daily  life.  lo  my  little,  fettered  activities,  I  try  to 
show  to  my  most  merciful  Father  my  sincerity  at  least.  I  make 
my  chairs  as  well  as  I  can ;  if  I  can  in  any  way  lend  a  hand  to  a 
fellow-prisoner,  I  am  thankful  for  the  chance.  I  feel  my  unnatural 
atirroundiogs  dulling  all  my  powers.  But  my  punishment  is  just ; 
and,  as  I  said,  I  look  far  beyond  it. 

I  realiie  constantly  that  I  am  started  upon  an  eternal  life.  My 
weary  prison  days  are  to  me  only  a  brief  delay,  a  lesson  in  patience, 
before  the  doors  are  flung  wide  into  an  endless  possibili^.  I  dare 
not  outline  to  myself  what  duties,  what  disciplines,  what  dear 
visions,  what  rennions,  what  crowned  cups  of  joy  I  shall  find 
there,  but  I  know  that  the  Lord  of  that  future  is  the  inexpressibly 
dear  Lord  of  this  present,  and  that  whatever  He  has  in  store  for 
me  will  be  best. 


PESSIMISM'S  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE 
MINISTRY. 

"  Mt  child,  tbon  art  bom  to  endure :  therefore  endure,  suffer, 
and  keep  silence." 

With  these  words,  it  is  sud,  the  Mexican  people  were  accustomed 
to  oonnsel  their  children  and  youth.  This  is  but  one  instance  of 
that  practical  reoognitton  of  the  suffering  of  earthly  existence 
which  has  always  been  so  real  a  factor  in  the  expeiience  of  men. 

In  our  oentury,  this  conviction  has  been  embodied  in  systematic 
form  by  the  soWled  pessimistio  philosophy.  Of  Schopenhauer, 
its  groat  representative,  we  often  read  and  hear.  But  it  is  not 
often  that  attention  is  drawn  to  the  eni^iasia  whioh  Sch<^>en> 
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haaer's  philosophy,  by  both  contrast  and  agreement,  places  on  the 
fondamental  principles  of  onr  Christian  religion.  It  is  this  — 
and  especially  the  emphasis  of  ^reement — that  I  have  now  in 
mind. 

Many  will  remember  the  metaphysical  basis  which  underlies 
the  pessimistic  ooDoeptioa  of  life.  All  that  we  need  here  is  a 
glance  at  its  fundamental  theses,  which,  very  briefly,  are  these : 
Spaee  and  time  are  subjectire  forms  of  the  receptive  intellect 
Intellect  is  a  function  of  the  brain.  The  principle  of  suf&cient 
reason  is  the  form  of  the  nnderstanding  in  all  being,  becoming, 
knowing,  and  acting.  This  world  is  idea  or  representation  :  it  is 
phenomena],  —  continually  becoming  and  passing  away.  But  the 
world  is  not  only  idea:  an  ineradicable  conviction  assures  us  tiiat 
there  is  a  somewhat,  a  thing-in -itself,  back  of  all  the  phenomena. 
This  ground  of  all  being  is  jaat  what  we  know  in  our  self-con- 
sciousness, namely,  will.  The  nature  of  this  will  is  irrational, 
impulsive,  striving  for  objectiBcatiou,  or  life.  Individual  immor- 
tality is  a  foolish  dream.  The  soul  is  an  inventioa  of  man's  fertile 
brain.  Freedom  of  the  will,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  a  fiction. 
There  is  only  a  freedom  of  being.  We  share  with  all  will  in 
ceaseless  striving  uid  endless  dissatisfactioa.  Thus  life  is  es- 
sentially evil,  "  swinging  like  a  pendulum,  backward  and  forward, 
between  pain  and  ennui."  At  the  end,  after  all  our  deep  interest 
and  solicitude,  death,  having  played  with  us  for  a  little  while  as 
hie  prey,  swallows  us  up. 

In  view  of  these  trutiis  — concludes  pessimism  — man  may  fol- 
low cmc  of  two  courses,  either  of  assertion  or  of  denial  of  the  will. 
In  assertion  of  the  will,  he  affirms  in  the  light  of  reason,  the 
choice  previously  made  by  blind  will.  Id  denial  of  the  will,  the 
will,  guided  by  the  intellect,  sees  the  evil  nature  of  life  and  the 
folly  of  its  assertion,  contradicts  its  own  phenomenon,  and  wills 
hot  to  he.  The  way  of  salvation  is  not,  however,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, by  suicide,  but  by  voluntary  asceticism  or  the  suffering  in- 
flicted by  fate. 

We  thus  reach  that  practical  side  of  Schopenhauer's  philoso- 
phy, on  which  we  find  him  claiming  for  his  teaching  the  support 
of  the  Christian  religion.  "  Christianity,"  he  says,  "  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  deep  goilt  of  the  human  race  through  its  existence 
alone,  and  the  deliverance  from  it  through  an  entire  reversal  of 
boman  nature."  "  The  power  ...  of  Christianity  lies  solely  in 
its  pessimism,  —  in  tiie  oonfession  that  our  state  is  exceedingly 
wretched  and  ainfuL"     It  is  not  hard,  of  course,  to  detect  radical 
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errors  in  these  aiid  like  statemeats.  The  words  "  world  "  and 
"  flesh,"  and  the  teachings  of  Christ  concerning  "  self-denial," 
"  forsaking  all,"  and  *'  hearing  the  cross,"  are  quoted  with  auda- 
cious literalism,  and  then  made  to  assume,  from  their  position  in 
Schopeuhaaer's  writings,  a  meaning  quite  peculiar  to  his  philoso- 
phy. But  neither  the  material  world,  nor  the  physical  body,  nor 
the  earthly  life,  is  ever  gpoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  essentially 
evil.  It  is  the  over-assertion  of  the  will,  —  the  selfishness  which 
Schopenhauer  so  vividly  describes,  that  is  evil.  For  selfishness  is 
the  essence  of  all  sin.  Chi-istianity  is,  indeed,  *'  a  revelation  of 
the  deep  gnilt  of  the  human  race,"  but  not  "  through  its  existence 
alone."  There  is  a  Christian  "deliverance  through  an  entire  re- 
versal," yet  this  is  not  a  contradiction  of  self,  but  a  true  self- 
development  through  subordination  to  Qod.  Thus  the  Christian 
religion  is  not,  as  the  pessimistic  philosophy  would  have  us  believe, 
virtuous  and  irrational,  but  virtuous  and  rational  and  hopeful ; 
while  selfishness  is  wholly  irrational,  and  its  necessary  correlate  a 
life  of  pessimistio  despair. 

Having  by  these  distinctions  saved  ourselves  from  the  phi- 
losopher's confusion  of  himself  with  Christ,  —  other  thoughts, 
just  now  more  neglected,  but  stronger  and,  if  possible,  more  true, 
come  to  us  as  we  read  Schopenhauer,  —  thoughts  arising  from  the 
agreement  which  exists  between  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  and 
the  Christian  teaching. 

This  agreement  is  real.  It  is  not  in  the  metaphysics.  Scho- 
penhauer's metaphysics  is  untrue  to  man's  inner  consciousness, 
and  hopelessly  inconsistent.  It  certainly  is  not  in  the  basis  of 
ethics.  The  two  systems  can  scarcely  be  placed  too  wide  apart. 
It  is  not,  once  more,  in  the  verdict  they  pass  upon  life.  The  Xew 
Testament  is  anything  hut  pessimistic  in  the  real  sense.  It  is 
in  the  genuine  and  deep  appreciation,  common  to  both,  of  the 
reality  and  enormity  of  evil ;  of  the  value  of  suffering  iu  sanctifi- 
eation ;  and,  most  of  all,  of  the  hopeless  delusion  of  selfish  indol- 
gence.  All  life  which  is  dominated  by  desire,  of  whatsoever  sort, 
all  life  which  has  its  supreme  object  in  getHng,  of  necessity 
"  swings  like  a  pendulum,  backward  and  forward,  between  pain 
and  ennui."  This  is  the  great  truth  of  Schopenhauer.  Positively, 
he  leaves  us  little.  But  negatWely  he  flings  out  to  our  thoughtless 
and  often  shallow  optimism  this  significant  warning.  And  the 
warning  finds  its  counterpart  to  the  full  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  of  FanL 

Extremes  meet    Most  men  to^y  are  not  graminely  hopefuL 
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Unpbitosophical,  they  yet  hare  a  pbilosopby ;  and  Schopenhauer, 
though  thej  do  not  know  him,  is  their  interpreter.  They  are 
unwilling  to  substitute  a  future  of  which  they  know  little  for  a 
present  of  which  they  know  much.  And  in  this  they  are  right. 
But  the  meaning  which  the  future  might  lend  to  the  present,  and 
the  meaning  the  present  conbuna  for  high-minded  men  ■ —  future 
or  no  future  —  ia  despised.  The  spiritual  la  despaired  of.  Its 
demands  are  too  great,  and  its  promises  to  pay  doubted.  There 
is  little  conviction  of  guilt ;  but  slight  sense  of  responsibility ; 
almost  no  thought  of  being  "  made  perfect  through  suffering." 
Physical  evil  is  everywhere  and  real.  To  escape  from  it  in  every 
possible  way,  —  this  ia  the  ambition  borne  in  upon  men  daily.  The 
result  is  pessimiam,  enervating  and  deadly. 

Then  cornea  the  reaction.  In  the  confusion,  the  jangling  de- 
mands of  the  sense-life  only  are  heard.  Sensual  gratification 
leads  every  other.  Drinking  and  drunkenness  follow  closely  in 
its  train.  To  be  amused  is  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  passion 
for  wealth  seems  to  awallow  all  higher  aapirations.  For  this, 
and  such  as  this,  men  gladly  live  and  toil !  This,  in  one  form  and 
another,  is  confidently  relied  on,  as  containing  the  happiness 
sought,  and  forever  expected  —  to-morrow.  The  result  is  an  un- 
thinking and  fraudulent  optimism.  Optimism  in  the  phenomena 
of  life,  based  on  pessimism  regarding  the  realities  I 

To  such  a  condition  of  thought  and  of  action  the  pulpit  of  to- 
day ia  not  bringing  what  it  ought.  A  pesaimism  which,  though 
erroneoua  in  itaelf,  ia  yet  founded  on  awful  trutha,  is  not  to  be 
met  by  a  religions  optimism  aa  ahallow  and  almost  as  thoughtless 
aa  that  of  the  world  which  it  hopes  to  convert.  Misinterpretation 
is  not  to  be  corrected  by  no  interpretation  at  all.  Schopeuhaner's 
sneer  at  the  Protestant  ministry  and  their  "  degenerate  doctrine  of 
a  loving  father,  who  has  made  a  very  pleasant  and  beautiful  world 
for  his  children  to  enjoy,  and  promises  them  a  still  more  beautiful 
one  if  they  will  conform  to  his  will  in  certain  respects,"  —  is  un- 
just to  the  facts,  but  yet  far  from  groundless.  The  truth  of  the 
love  and  fatherhood  of  God  we  will  hold  to  through  all  the  mys- 
tery of  evil.  It  is  the  light  of  the  world.  But  a  disregard  for 
the  awful  reality  of  evil,  a  shrinking  from  the  discipline  of  suffer- 
ing, and  a  failure  to  emphasize  the  ruinous  absurdity  of  indolent 
self-indulgence,  —  are  no  real  part  of  this  doctrine,  and  tend  far 
away  from  a  true  understanding  of  the  nature  and  value  of  life. 

Our  ultra-orthodox  theology,  in  relegating  heaven  very  largely 
to  the  future,  and  then  making  the  condition  of  eternal  blesaedness 
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there  the  acceptance  of  certaiD  specified  articles  of  mtellectiutl  be- 
lief here,  has  assigned,  with  unblushing  arrogance,  all  but  a  frao- 
tion  of  our  poor  human  race  to  eternal  damuatiou,  and  cast  a  gloom 
of  despair  over  religion,  more  pessimistic  than  all  the  pessimism 
that  Germany  and  Italy  and  the  East  can  ever  hope  to  produce. 

Our  so-called  new  theolt^,  on  the  odier  hand,  has  sometimes 
made  the  future  seem  vague  and  unreal.  Not  infrequently  it  has 
substituted  elegant  disquisitions  on  unfortunate  environments  of 
evil  and  desirable  educational  virtue,  for  the  preaching  of  sin  and 
righteousness  and  judgment,  which  the  appalling  condition  of 
men  guilty  before  God  and  miserably  sinful  demands. 

Neither  always  points  very  clearly  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
deep  and  immediate  revolution  in  life,  of  holy  self-denial  and  sub- 
ordination to  God,  or  to  the  hope  which  lies  in  this  truly  essential 
Christ,  and  in  no  other  name  given  under  heaven. 

It  is  very  easy,  I  know,  and  very  fruitless,  for  those  of  us  who 
stand  near  the  beginning  of  life's  real  activity  to  seize  at  new 
philosophies  of  life,  or  novel  schemes  for  winning  men  to  God.  I 
offer  none.  Only  it  comes  to  me  more  and  more,  that  if  this 
guilty,  suffering,  sorrowing  world  is,  in  our  day,  to  know  more  of 
Christ,  it  will  be  because  of  a  practical  recognition,  on  our  part, 
of  this  old,  old  truth  the  Master  taught :  "  If  any  man  wonld 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  me."  And  when  men  say,  as  they  have  said,  that  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  future  will  find  himself  unable  to  reconcile  with 
modern  civilization  —  with  the  German  worship  of  nature,  and 
the  British  worship  of  wealth,  and  the  French  worship  of  plea- 
sure, and  the  American  worship  of  progress — the  doctrine  of 
self-renunciation ;  it  is  time  that  the  pulpit  should  make  clear 
what  that  doctrine  of  self-renunciation  is,  and  then,  in  practice 
and  in  preaching,  urge  it,  with  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Christ 
himself,  against  all  of  these  degrading,  pessimism-breeding  forms 
of  modern  idolatry. 

At  all  costs,  let  ns  be  honest.  If  denial  of  ourselves  means 
nothing  more  than  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  polite  so- 
ciety, let  us  acknowledge  this  and  exchange  our  New  Testaments 
for  books  on  social  etiquette.  If  the  command,  *'  If  thy  right 
hand  causeth  thee  to  stumble,  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from  tliee,"  con- 
tains nothing  binding  upon  us,  let  us  renounce  our  allegiance  to 
the  Christ  who  gave  it,  and  openly  cease  to  follow  Him.  If,  once 
more,  the  words,  "  Whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  renounceth  not  all 
that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple,"  have  become  so  extremely 
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**  Oriental "  as  to  have  no  application  to  oar.WeBteni,  worldly  life, 
—  then  there  are  no  conditions  of  Christian  discipleship ;  and 
we  might  better  preach  and  labor  and  pray,  if  at  all,  under  some 
other  name. 

Let  no  one  mieunderotand  me.  I  plead  for  no  foolishly  literal 
interpretation,  bat  against  that  explanation  which  explains  alto- 
gether away.  I  write  in  behalf  of  no  cruel  or  ascetic  require- 
ments, but  rather  for  that  true  self-development  which  "  counts  all 
things  to  be  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord."  We  may  not  need  the  dies  aiationum  —  the 
sentry  days  —  of  the  Christians  of  the  early  church;  hut  we  do 
need  more  retirement  from  the  world,  more  thinking  alone  with 
God.  We  shall  gain  nothing  from  a  selfish  seclusion,  like  that  of 
many  of  the  anchorites  of  old ;  but  we  shall  gwn  infinitely  much 
if  we  learn  what  it  means  to  be  "  in  the  world  bnt  not  of  it." 

Ascetic  monasticism,  however  laudable  its  aim,  condemned  itself 
in  the  fanatical  pride,  anger,  uncleanness,  and  despair  of  its  de- 
votees. But  the  revulsion  has  been  rude  and  extreme.  And  we 
need,  our  country  needs,  helpless,  sinning,  suffering  men  need, 
those  to  whom  plain  living  and  high  thinking  have  become  worthy 
means  to  noble  ends,  —  who  "  scorn  delights  and  love  labors  in 
the  high  endeavor  to  make  earth  like  heaven,  and  every  man  like 
God." 

Thus  let  the  spirit  of  the  miffering  Saviour  he  our  spirit,  and 
men  shall  know  that  the  power  of  Christianity  lies,  as  the  philoso- 
pher has  said,  in  its  "  confession  that  our  state  is  exceedingly 
wretched  and  sinful ; "  not,  as  he  would  have  it,  because  it  ends  in 
this  confession,  in  pessimism ;  but  because,  with  thia,  man's  spirit- 
ual nature  shall  experience  God's  redemption  of  the  world  unto 
himself,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Gerald  Hamilton  Beard. 

Yalk  UnvxKsrrr. 


MISSIONS  WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT  CHRISTENDOM. 

In  this  age  of  rapidly  advancing  missionary  enterprise,  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  consider  for  what  classes  of  missions  alone 
we  can  claim  the  interest  of  all  Christians,  and  can  found  our 
claim  upon  the  New  Testament.  I  say,  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  consider,   not  to  inquire,   for  inquiry  is   surely   supertluons. 
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The  only  object  of  misBionarj  aotmty  known  in  the  New  Teste- 
ment  is,  the  communication  of  the  message,  that  "  God  hath  ^Ten 
unto  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  ia  in  his  Son,"  and  the  only  men 
addressed  by  this  message  are  those  who  do  not  know  it,  or  at 
least  who  have  not  accepted  it.  Everything  heytmd  that  is  not 
properly  an  object  of  apostolic,  but  of  pastoral  activity. 

Of  course,  concrete  reality  will  never  accommodate  itself  very 
closely  to  abstract  l<^cal  lines.  The  apostolic  function  indadee 
not  only  the  founding  of  churches,  but  the  development  of  futh 
among  them  on  all  its  theoretical  and  practical  sides,  and  the 
guai-ding  of  it  gainst  essential  depravations.  Indeed,  the  wh<de 
later  life  of  St.  John  was  pastoral,  rather  than  missionary,  in  its 
immediate  form.  Nevertheless,  in  the  first  age,  all  pastoral  work 
was  but  an  aspect  of  missionary  work,  for  the  chnrches  were  con- 
tinually extending  the  Christian  message  into  the  midst  of  a  pagan 
population.  One  limitation  there  assuredly  was.  Mutual  iatra- 
sion  of  Christian  teachers  into  one  another's  fields  of  labor,  with 
the  presentation  of  bewildering  varieties  of  view,  was  not  acknow- 
ledged as  a  Intimate  form  of  apostolic  activity.  We  know  how 
mach  Paul  suffered  from  such  intrusions,  and  how  bitterly  be 
resented  them.  And  thongh  he  nowhere  accuses  the  Twelve  of 
Buoh  encroachments,  hia  language  leads  ns  sometimes  to  believe  that 
be  thought  they  might  have  supported  him  more  vigorooaly  than 
they  did  against  them.  On  the  other  hand,  keen  as  was  his  sense 
of  the  dangers  to  evangelical  faith  and  life  involved  in  the  Judaiz- 
ing  tendencies,  it  never  entered  his  mind  to  plan  missionary 
excursions  into  such  churches,  on  the  plea  of  "  bringing  the  gospel 
to  tibem."  If  the  name  of  Christ  were  acknowledged,  and  his  law 
taken  as  the  guide  of  life,  he  was  content,  and  the  more  entirely 
content  the  farther  he  advanced  in  life.  "  I  therein  do  rejoice, 
yea,  and  will  rejoice." 

How  entirely  different  is  the  present  principle  of  proceeding  in 
a  great  part  of  Christendom  I  The  Roman  Catholics,  more  than 
half  the  Christian  name,  declare  that  no  Christian  communities 
which  are  not  obedient  to  Rome  have  any  legitimate  right  to  exist, 
or  that  if  a  part  of  them,  the  Oriental  churches,  by  the  possessioi 
of  valid  orders  and  spiritual  jurisdiction,  have  a  right  to  exist,  tbey 
have  no  right  to  continue  in  their  present  independence.  They 
are  objectively,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  in  lai^  part  subjectively, 
in  rebellion  agiunst  the  supreme  authority  of  Christ,  as  embodied 
in  bis  Vicar.  Therefore,  althongh  they  are  by  no  means  regarded 
at  ii^deies,  and  although  the  expression  partes  i^dtiium  has  beni 
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Azohanged  for  another  on  the  express  ground  of  its  liability  to  be 
miannderatood  as  applying  to  faeretical  or  schismatical  countries, 
yet  they  are  r^arded,  no  less  than  Jews,  Moslems,  or  P^;an3,  aa 
being  in  the  strictest  sense  objects  of  missionary  activity.  The 
great  Catholic  hierarchy  of  oar  own  country  is,  perhaps  not  quite 
as  immediately,  yet  quite  as  fully,  subject  to  the  Congregatio  De 
Prop^anda  Fide,  as  the  humblest  missionary  priest  in  Borneo  or 
New  Guinea. 

The  Greek  Charch,  it  is  tnje,  makes  uo  snch  exorbitant  preten- 
sions, and,  on  the  other  hand,  developa  no  such  various  missionary 
activity. 

The  Boman  See  may  thus  be  compared  with  the  Church  of 
Jemsalem,  so  far  as  this  had  fallen  under  the  Fharisaizing 
inflneaoe,  and  availed  itself  of  its  supreme  metropolitan  dignity  to 
harass  and  oppress  the  free  evangelical  life  of  the  churches  of 
Patd's  foundation,  maintaining  that  bis  converts  were  only  a  kind 
of  half  believers,  who  could  find  do  assured  entrance  into  the 
Messianic  salvation  except  by  abjuring  their  heretical  and  rebel- 
lious founder,  and  submitting  themselves  to  the  only  legitimate 
central  authority. 

How  far  do  the  Protestants,  in  return,  act  on  Paul's  principle, 
repelling  such  arrogant  claims,  and  vindicating  their  immediate 
relation  to  Christ,  manifested  in  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  but 
abstatoing  from  all  corresponding  intmuons  on  the  territory  of 
the  elder  oharches  ?  The  different  sections  of  Protestantism  differ 
widely  as  to  this.  The  Lutherans,  more  than  half  tlie  Protestant 
world,  may  be  supposed  to  accept  Luther's  affirmation,  made  after 
a  generation  of  conflict,  that  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  is  a  true 
church,  and  may,  by  synecdoche,  be  rightly  called  a  holy  church. 
I  am  not  aware  that,  after  the  final  clarification  of  results,  they 
have  ever  dreamed  of  undertaking  missions  in  Koman  Catholic  or 
Greek  territory.  They  would  as  soon,  I  suppose,  think  of  repeat- 
ing Koman  Catholic  or  Greek  baptism.  Where  Lutheran  congre- 
gations are  found  in  the  territory  of  the  elder  churches,  it  is  only 
such  as  are  made  up  of  emigrants,  and  if  a  few,  or  a  good  many, 
Roman  Catholics  or  Greeks  should  attach  themselves  to  them,  it 
would  merely  be  because  they  had  used  their  liberi:y,  not  because 
the  Lutheran  churches  have  been  in  any  way  laid  out  as  centres 
of  propagandism. 

The  Calvinistic  churches  on  the  Continent,  although  more  in- 
tensely hostile  to  Catholicism,  yet,  after  the  three  great  oonfesaiona 
had  oome  into  a  relative  equilibrium,  accepted,  were  it  only  from 
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the  forc«  of  circumstances,  substantially  the  same  p<dicy.  Any 
recent  changes  of  this  will  be  conBidered  farther  on. 

The  Church  of  England,  in  reforming  herself,  expressly  and 
ofBcially  declared  that  she  had  no  intention  of  separatiog  herself 
from'  the  communion  of  the  churches  of  Southera  Europe.  If  they 
separated  themselves  from  her,  that  was  their  responsibility.  The 
act  declaring  that*' the  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdiction 
within  this  realm  "  was  not  a  declaration  that  he  was  Antichrist, 
or  a  denial  of  his  principal  rank  in  Christendom,  but  simply  a 
withdrawal  of  that  appellate  authority  over  English  Christians 
with  which  these  had,  now  in  greater  raeaiiure,  now  in  less,  seen  fit 
to  invest  him  in  the  past.  Even  Mary  Tudor  made  little  difficulty 
over  this,  regarding  it  merely  as  a  poiot  of  order,  not  of  doctrine. 
The  Bubsequent  return  to  the  Roman  obedience  was,  with  her,  as 
with  Gardiner,  rather  that  they  found  thin  indispensable  than  that 
they  believed  it  obligatory.  The  Articles,  it  is  true,  denounce 
various  opinions  and  us^es  still  maintained  in  the  south  as 
"  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous  deceits."  But  as  the  English 
people  did  not  imagine  themselves  to  have  been  pagans  when 
these  superstitions  prevailed  among  them,  so  they  did  not  suppose 
the  churches  of  Southern  Europe  to  have  thereby  lost  the  rights  of 
Christian  communion,  nor  have  they  ever  prescribed  to  Bonum 
Catholics  any  form  of  abjuration  as  a  condition  of  being  admitted 
to  the  Eucharist.  The  Articles,  moreover  (which  have  no  applica- 
tion to  the  laity),  have  always  been  rather  a  sop  to  the  Cerberus  of 
polemical  Protestantism  than  a  substantial  part  of  Anglicanism. 
Polemical  Protestantism,  it  is  true,  has  often,  and  for  long  stretches 
of  time,  prevfuled  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  I  cannot  posi- 
tively say  that  even  the  two  Convocations  may  not  sometimes 
have  collectively  described  the  Pope  as  Antichrist  and  the  Roman 
CatholicB  as  idolatei-s,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  no  sach  positions  have  ever  been  obliga* 
tory  on  the  conscience  of  a  priest  or  a  layman  of  the  Church  of 
England.  She  has  sometimes  signified  her  readiness,  as  in  the 
correspondence  between  Archbishop  Wake  and  the  Gatlicans,  to 
render  sisterly  help  to  any  Catholic  churches  which  might  wish  to 
secure  national  independence  of  Rome,  or  to  reform  their  doctrine 
or  use ;  but  she  has  never  dreamed  of  organizing  missions  among 
them,  as  if  they  were  aliens  from  Christ. 

In  Scotland,  where  the  Catholic  Church  had  become  peculiarly 
worthless  and  corrupt,  the  reaction  was  thoroughgoing.  Presby* 
terianiem  here  not  only  denonneed  the  Pope  as  Antiohnst,  and 
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his  siibjecta  as  idoluters,  but  treated  as  an  iotolerable  herei^  the 
assamptioii  that  a  Romao  Catholio  eould  ever  be  in  a  state  of 
salvation.  Edinburgh  ministers  declared  themselves  read;  to 
pray  for  the  conversion  of  the  Que«n  precisely  as  if  she  had  been 
a  worshiper  of  Jupiter  or  Odin.  Few,  I  think,  accused  her  of 
being  a  worshiper  of  the  chaste  Diana.  It  is  true,  the  oontinned 
recognition  of  Roman  Catholic  baptism,  if  not  of  Roman  Catholio 
ordination,  was  a  silent  witness  against  these  violent  assumptions. 
But  its  implications  were  disregarded,  and  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land took  a  position  which  would  have  been  perfectly  consistent 
with  organizing  precisely  such  missions  in  Southern  Europe  as 
in  Turkey  or  Hindostan,  had  either  effort  then  been  possible. 
Modem  Scottish  Presbyterianism,  therefore,  although  it  has  re- 
ceded from  the  extremes  of  its  earlier  attitude,  might  easily 
regard  Italy  and  Spain  as  being  at  least  admissible  missionary 
ground  in  the  more  rigorons  sense. 

Of  course,  so  far  and  so  fast  as  the  English  Puritans  detached 
themselves  from  Auglicanism,  they,  in  their  advancing  grades  of 
intensity,  as  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  took  up 
the  Scottish  position,  and  denied  to  the  Roman  Catholics  all  right 
to  the  Christian  name.  Whether  the  Independents  rebaptized 
Catholics,  if  any  joined  ihera,  I  do  not  know.  American  Congre- 
gationalists,  we  are  aware,  do  not  incline  to  this.  But  their 
traditional  positiou,  notwithstanding  the  great  mitigation  of  its 
earlier  assumptions,  renders  it  not  very  hard  for  them  to  treat 
Roman  Catholic  and  Oriental  Christendom  essentially  as  if  it 
were  in  one  category  with  Islam  or  Paganism. 

It  is  true.  Archbishop  Leighton,  a  Calvinist  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  to  which  his  relations  were  not  essentially  changed  by 
the  accident  of  his  episcopal  consecration,  held  that  a  true  Chris- 
tian life  could  be  led  under  the  most  defective  form  of  Christianity 
known  in  Great  Britain.  Richard  Baxter,  no  less,  steadily  exposed 
himself  to  the  hostility  and  misinterpretation  of  his  brethren,  to 
vindicate  to  Roman  Catholics  the  name  of  fellow-Christians,  par* 
takers  with  us,  as  he  declares,  of  one  faith,  one  baptism,  and  one 
covenant  of  salvation.  But  these  two  lofty-minded  men  only 
characterize  their  associates  by  contrast 

Methodism  has,  from  the  be^nning,  been  noted  for  its  violent 
antipathy,  not  to  say  ferocity,  to  its  great  rival,  Catholicism,  whose 
competition  it  justly  regards  as  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  real- 
ization of  designs  often  avowed  by  its  ministers  of  "  bringing  the 
whole  world  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross,"  in  other  words,  of  swallow- 
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ing  op,  or  redn<»ng  to  entire  sabordlnation,  all  other  actinties  of 
Christiiuiity,  designs  which  it  seems  Botnewhat  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  those  avowed  hj  Rome,  all  thoughts  of  coercion  apart. 
Methodism,  accordingly,  does  not  by  any  means  confine  its 
missionary  operations,  within  Christendom,  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
world,  but  subjects  equally  and  indifferently  to  the  authority  of 
its  Propaganda  every  Protestant  region,  from  the  most  rationalis- 
tic districts  of  Prussia  to  the  most  warmly  evangelical  districts 
of  Wurtemberg. 

This  extension  of  the  character  of  missionary  ground  from  the 
Catholic  to  the  Protestant  parts  of  Continental  Europe  seems 
hitherto  peculiar  to  Americans.  However  Americaa  Metbodisto 
may  be  regarded  as  preeminent  in  a  joyons  nnscmpnlousness  of 
contempt  for  any  objections  that  may  be  advanced  by  their 
fellow-Proteetants  of  the  continent  on  the  ground  of  brotherly 
comity  and  ecclesiastical  right,  they  are  not  alone  in  it.  The 
Baptists,  also  (though  apparently,  in  the  north,  rather  as  aiding 
native  movements  than  as  endeavoring  to  force  their  way  in) 
represent,  in  their  missionary  reports,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and 
Sweden,  alongside  of  Burma  and  Teluguland,  as  the  objects  of  one 
and  the  same  missionary  activity.  And  at  last  the  Congregation- 
aUsts,  in  the  keen  delight  with  which  they  are  extending  their 
hands  to  the  Waldenstromian  movement  in  Sweden,  seem  to  have 
entered  themselves  as  contestants  in  this  eager  race  of  eoclesiasti- 
cal  ambition. 

Now  the  perfect  right  of  everybody  to  propagate  any  opinions 
in  which  he  is  interested,  from  the  worship  of  a  sundower  to  the 
canooioal  shape  of  a  cassoclc,  is  incontestable.  Yet  a  society 
formed  to  bring  the  gospel  of  Ood  to  nations  that  have  not  known 
it,  or  have  not  yet  accepted  it,  may  well  be  excused  for  not  caring 
also  to  send  out  delegates  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  sunflowers, 
or  to  exalt  the  popular  estimation  of  chasubles,  important  as  both 
these  interesting  objects  undoubtedly  are  in  themselves.  And 
though  questious  of  church  government,  and,  far  more,  profound 
questions  of  Christian  thought,  immensely  outrank  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  pontifical  wardrobes,  or  the  endlessness  of  baptismal  dis- 
putes, yet  high  above  all,  in  another  heaven  of  essential  and  eternal 
worth,  rises  this :  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life." 

How,  then,  can  we  possibly  allow  that  it  is  legitimate  to  combine 
with  this  great  object  objects  to  be  carried  out  in  parts  of  the 
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world  where  Christianity  is  admitted  and  incolcated,  and  where  all 
spiritual  and  moral  aspirations  rest  upon  it  as  npon  the  established 
standard  ?  Is  it  the  promotion  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Justi- 
fication by  Faith  ?  Excellent,  and  most  important.  If  an  associa- 
tion can  bring  this  again  to  its  due  honor,  it  thoroughly  deserves 
that  one  should  be  foi'nied,  which  might  well  begin  with  some  of 
oar  principal  Protestant  divines,  and  end  np  with  the  Pope.  Is  it 
to  oppose  the  excessive  honors  rendered  by  the  Romanists  to  Mary  ? 
Good,  though,  as  was  remarked  to  me  once  by  Professor  Karr, 
hardly  so  immediately  important  as  to  work  against  the  excessive 
honors  rendered  by  the  Protestants  to  Mammon.  Is  it  to  protest 
against  the  dangerous  efficacy  allowed  to  a  mere  attrition  in  secur- 
ing foi^veness  of  sin  ?  This  is  very  desirable,  and  so  is  it  also  to 
protest  against  the  dangerous  efBcacy  for  the  same  end  attributed 
to  subjective  states  or  emotioual  experiences.  The  whole  life  of 
each  Christian,  of  each  church,  and  of  universal  Christendom,  is  to 
be  one  long  endeavor  to  rise  out  of  crude  beginnings,  and  dan- 
gerous misapprehensions,  into  the  pure  simplicity  of  the  light  of 
Christ.  But  surely  the  effort  to  render  Christendom  ever  more 
worthy  of  its  name  is  essentiaUy  distinct  (however  fundamentally 
congruous)  from  the  effort  to  bring  outlying  territory  into  the 
avowed  allegiance  of  Chrkt.  A  society  which  undertakes  this  end 
confuses  all  apprehensions  by  coordinating  ends  to  be  vrrougbt  for 
on  this  assured  foundation,  with  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
itself.  Send  out  three  men  under  the  same  authority,  to  China, 
to  Spain,  and  to  Sweden,  and  either  you  discredit  the  vital  im- 
portance of  evangelizing  the  heathen  world,  or  you  raise  into  a 
pernicious  equality  with  it  the  endeavor  to  proselytize  your  fellow- 
Christians,  or  even  your  fellow-Protestants,  or  even  Protestants 
whom  yon  recognize  as  thoroughly  sound  in  doctrine,  and  godly  in 
life,  to  your  own  particular  seot.  Evangelization  is  fundiunental. 
Proselytism  may  be  legitimate,  but  to  put  it  in  one  category, 
to  rate  it  as  belonging  in  the  most  distant  sense  together  with 
evangelization,  is,  I  will  not  say  what  I  do  not  believe,  a  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  but  it  is  a  direful  though  unconscious  blasphemy 
against  the  Son  of  man,  as  if  any  of  our  halting  interpretations  of 
Him  were  to  be  compared  with  the  being  brought  to  the  loyal 
recognition  of  Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
the  Head  of  the  eternal  Kingdom  of  holy  brotherhood. 

Still,  we  must  not  forget,  in  oomparing  the  present  Christendom 
with  the  Apostolic  Church,  that  there  is  one  sad  development  for 
which  this  afforded  as  yet  hardly  either  space  or  time,  namely,  the 
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virtual  apostasy  of  great  regions  from  everything  but  the  mere 
name  and  form  of  Christianity,  and  the  failure  of  other  great 
regions  ever  to  rise  into  its  reality.  Are  whole  eonntHes,  like 
southern  Italy,  Mexico,  Brazil,  to  be  forever  exempted  from-  all 
attempts  to  teach  them  a  gospel  of  living  faith  and  righteousness, 
merely  because  the  old  heathenism,  hardly  disturbed,  nay,  in  some 
respects  even  aggravated,  is  covered  by  a  veil  of  Christian  profes- 
sion and  ecclesiastical  observance  ?  Xo.  We  are  to  look  for  the 
reality  of  things,  and  to  act  according  to  it,  Mr.  Howella  will  not 
be  accused  of  dangerous  zeal  for  Protestantism  against  Catholicism, 
for  although  personally  he  dislikes  the  latter,  and  is  keenly  sensi- 
ble of  the  immense  alloy  of  mere  magic  in  it,  yet  somewhere,  in 
terms  almost  identical  with  those'  of  Chalmers,  he  describes  it  with 
expressions  of  respect  and  hope,  as  the  greatest  organization  for 
doing  good  in  the  world.  Yet  this  does  not  prevent  him  from  ex- 
pressing the  satisfaction  he  felt  in  attending  an  examination  of 
Protestant  school  children  in  Italy,  to  see  that  these  little  Italians 
were  now  taught  a  religion  not  to  be  separated  from  ethics. 
Lasanlx  also,  the  brother  of  Sister  Augustine,  intense  Catholic  as 
he  was,  assured  his  sister  once  of  his  belief  that  the  ripest  fruits  of 
Christianity  can  never  be  gathered  in  a  Protestant  country  with- 
out a  large  activity  of  Catholicism,  and  in  a  Catholic  country  with- 
out a  large  activity  of  Protestantism.  Our  Catholic  brethren  are 
certainly  not  unmindful  of  their  half  of  this  responsibility,  and  it 
becomes  us  to  be  not  unmindful  of  our  half.  ALSSociations  for  the 
spread  of  Protestantism  in  the  Latin  countries  are  therefore  a 
privilege  and  a  duty.  But  we  have  no  right  to  fuse  them  with 
associations  for  preaching  Christ  to  those  who  do  not  acknowledge 
Him,  unless  we  are  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  declaring 
of  a  cert^n  Latin  or  Slavonic  country  that  it  is  actually  heathen. 
Can  we  take  this  responsibility  as  to  any  country  ?  The  Mo- 
hammedans have  not  shrunk  from  a  similar  one.  The  Sunnite 
authorities  have  pronounced  a  formal  decision,  that  the  Shiite 
Persians  are  to  be  accounted  as  not  Moslems  at  all,  but  as  simple 
Giaours,  infidels.  Such  a  decision,  cutting  off  an  important 
fraction  of  the  Mohammedan  world  from  all  recognition  whatever, 
on  account  of  subordinate  variations  of  belief,  affects  us  with 
disgust,  and  appears  to  us  supremely  silly  besides,  because  it  dan- 
gerously divides  the  forces  of  Islam.  De  nobis  fahtda.  As  to  a 
decision  that  a  Moslem  re^on  was  so  negligent  of  the  precepts 
of  the  Apostle  of  God  that  it  was  to  he  held  as  Giaour,  I  do  not 
suppose  such  a  thing  was  ever  thought  of.     Supreme  folly,  like 
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supreme  excellence,  U  reserved  for  exhibition  witbin  tbe  Christian 
pale.  If  a  Mohammedan  region  were  found  very  negligent  of  tbe 
spirit  of  its  religion,  the  true  believers  might  wejl  send  a  deputa- 
tion into  it,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  right  level,  but  they  would  not 
crown  this  with  the  honors  of  a  mission  to  tbe  unbelievers.  And 
as  to  nominally  Christian  countries,  we  should  be  deterred  from 
setting  ourselves  up  as  a  tribunal  which  Christ  has  never  author- 
ized. If  we  will  do  it,  we  are  almoBt  sure  to  find  that  the  most 
diapar^ng  judgments  expressed  by  high  authority  are  afterwards 
essentially  mitigated  by  high  authority.  Thus,  a  French  priest 
(I  foi^t  bis  name)  says  that  the  people  of  Mexico  are  Catholics, 
but  are  not  Christians.  On  the  other  hand,  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board,  who  certainly  had  a  stronger  temptation  to  eon- 
firm  such  a  judgment  than  the  first  author  to  form  it,  says,  that 
while  Rome  has  been  in  Mexico  woefully  remiss  in  her  duty,  she 
has  not  Buffered  the  gospel  message  to  remain  altogether  void  of 
fruit.  Robert  Southey,  again,  says  that  before  the  rise  of  the 
Wesleys  the  common  people  of  Kngland  had  been  Catholics  and 
were  Protestants,  but  had  never  been  Christians.  But  we  can 
imagine  Southey'a  feelings,  or  Wesley's,  if  an  association  of  Ger- 
man Christians  had  been  formed,  "  to  introduce  the  gospel  into 
Hindostan,  China,  and  England  "  I 

I  have  understood  (for  I  did  not  follow  the  proceedings  at  the 
time)  that  the  American  Board  was  very  reluctant  to  take  up 
work  in  Roman  Catholic  Europe.  It  is  no  wonder.  We  are 
conscious,  in  coming  from  the  consideration  of  pagan  and  Moham- 
medan lands  to  papal  lands,  that  we  have  to  throw  our  minds  into 
another  attitude,  and  to  summon  up  a  range  of  motives,  partly 
the  same,  indeed,  but  largely  different,  and  of  an  essentially  in- 
ferior cogency.  It  is  really  an  incongruous  work,  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  taken  on,  and  the  sooner  it  is  remanded  to  an 
avowedly  proselytizing  society,  the  sooner  the  primary  motives 
which  appeal  to  Christians,  as  such,  will  have  their  uuembarrassed 
force.  To  Froteetantize  is  a  good  work.  Could  one  tenth,  nay, 
one  twentieth,  of  the  Spaniards  or  Italians  be  Protestantized,  even 
in  a  loose  and  vague  sense,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  would  give  a 
vast  upward  impulse  to  those  countries,  spiritually,  ethically,  so- 
cially, intellectually,  and  politically.  Nevertheless,  to  Protestan- 
tize is  one  thing,  and  to  Christianize  is  another.  To  put  tbe  two 
undertakings  iuto  the  same  category  is  to  dishonor  Christ,  in  tbe 
same  way  in  which  it  is  done  by  the  High  Lutheran  motto :  Gottea 
Wort  UTui  Luther's  Lehr"  Vergehet  nun  und  nimmermehr,  "  The 
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Word  o{  God  and  Lather'a  lore,  sball  perieh  now  nor  nevermore." 
Cvery  way,  shape,  and  manner  of  coordinating  even  an  apostle, 
much  more  a  reformer,  with  our  Redeemer  is  a  blasphemy  against 
the  gospeL 

The  next  thing  in  order  will  be  to  require  the  American  Board 
to  add  to  its  rnbric  of  "  Papal  Ijands  "  another  rubric,  of  "  Ln- 
theran  Lands."  Why  not?  Put  briber  all  that  has  been  written 
against  the  Church  of  Sweden  by  the  champions  of  the  Walden- 
strdmiana  (who,  no  doubt,  are  very  worthy  people),  and  all  that 
is  said  by  the  same  persona  against  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
Lutherans  of  the  West,  and  it  is  easy  to  gather  the  impression 
that  to  Congregationalize  Sweden  is  but  little  less  important  than 
to  Christianize  China,  or  at  least  a  Chinese  population  of  the 
same  amount.  The  method  of  their  propagandism  evinces  at 
times  either  a  lack  of  intelligence  or  of  ingenuousness  unworthy 
of  Christian  men.  Thus,  one  eonspicuous  writer  of  this  school 
speaks  with  contemptuous  bitterness  of  "Lutheran  priests." 
Does  be  not  know  that  in  Danish  and  Swedish  the  word  for  "  min- 
ister "  is  "  priest "  ?  He  uses  this  invidious  term  —  which  he  would 
have  to  use  of  himself  if  he  addressed  Scandinavians  —  to  stir  up 
in  hie  readers'  minds  vague  associations  with  the  sacerdotal  claims 
of  the  old  Church,  and  he  wholly  ignores  the  fact  that  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine  of  the  priesthood  is  evangelical  to  the  core.  Swed- 
ish ministers,  indeed,  like  English,  are  more  domineering  than 
American,  but  not  from  any  false  doctrine  concerning  priesthood. 
So  the  same  writer  endeavors  to  stir  np  a  factitious  zeal  for  his 
sectarian  propagandism  by  expressions  of  pious  horror  against  the 
looseness  of  discipline  that  will  admit  saints  and  Sabbath-breakers 
to  sit  down  together  at  the  oommanion,  the  Sabbath-breakera,  of 
course,  being  those  Christians  who  follow  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Day  which  Luther  and  Calvin  taught,  and  which  the  most 
saintly  Protestants  of  the  Continent  have  followed  from  their  day 
to  this.  Surely  we,  who  have  sat  down  at  many  a  Puritan  commu- 
nion-table, alongside  of  the  purest  saints,  with  usurers,  with  op- 
pressors of  the  poor  and  defranders  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
and  who  know  veiy  well  that  there  is  not  vigor  of  discipline  enough 
in  the  bulk  of  our  churches.  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Congre- 
gational, Baptist,  or  Methodist,  to  cast  out  the  worship  of  Mam- 
mon in  ila  thousand  ramifications  (if  even  so  coarse  an  inatroment 
were  apt  for  anch  an  end},  may  well  excnse  ourselves  from  hypo- 
critically affecting  an  obligation  to  enter  on  a  crusade  against  oar 
fellow-Protestants  who  think  that  Martin  Luther's  exposition  of 
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the  Decalogue  is  as  good  as  ours.  As  for  this,  tlie  writer  knows  of 
a  church,  made  up  of  German  Lutherans,  and  occupying  quite  a 
metropolitan  position,  which,  in  doctrine,  rite,  manner  of  living, 
obeervanee  of  the  Sunday,  relation  to  amusements,  he  baa  thor- 
oughly authentic  testimony,  differs  in  nothing  essential  from  other 
Lutheran  congregations,  and  yet,  because  it  has  chosen  to  call 
itself  Congregational,  and  goes  to  swell  the  Year  Book,  is  looked 
upon  as  quite  a  triumph  of  evangelical  grace.  Fie  upon  such  en- 
deavors to  cover  the  selfishness  of  sectarian  schemings  with  the 
mantle  of  zeal  for  the  kingdom  of  God  I 

We  have  known,  on  the  other  hand,  a  revival  to  break  out- 
almost  spontaneously  among  a  community  of  Swedes,  who  shaped 
themselves  with  the  least  possible  interference  from  without,  into 
an  extensive  Methodist  congregation,  which  has  been  for  years  a 
fount  of  blessing,  spiritual,  moral,  and  social,  for  miles  around. 
Wherever  the  life  of  God  is  deepened  among  a  people,  then, 
whether  the  most  appropriate  vehicle  to  contain  it  turns  out  to  be 
Lntheranism,  Methodism,  Congregationalism,  or  anything  else, 
this  is  to  be  hailed  as  a  subordinate  factor  of  the  good  work.  But 
if  anybody  can  believe  that  this  is  the  motive  most  distinctly  im- 
printed on  a  large  part  of  these  proselytizing  enterprises  in  Chris- 
tendom, above  idl  in  Protestant  Christendom,  we  wish  him  joy  of 
his  faith. 

There  is,  however,  another  terrible  fact,  prompting  to  efforts 
which  do  not  in  the  least  come  under  these  animadversions.  In 
every  country,  above  all  in  every  Continental  coantry,  and  most  of 
all  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  there  are 
vast  numbers  of  men  who  have  fallen  away  into  avowed  unbelief. 
They  are  within  the  limits  of  Christendom,  but  they  no  more  be- 
long to  it.  They  are  therefore  just  aa  much  the  objects  of  a  true 
missionary  activity  as  if  they  lived  in  Japan,  with  the  advantage 
that  they  are  of  our  own  European  race,  and  are  still  surohaiged 
with  Christian  remembrances.  It  by  no  means  follows,  indeed,  that 
such  a  work  ought  to  be  done  by  our  Foreign  Missionary  Societies. 
It  is  as  profoundly  different  from  theirs  as  efforts  to  recover  the 
lapsed  must  always  be  from  efforts  to  bring  in  the  aliens.  But 
it  need  not  be  tainted  with  the  stamp  of  proeelytiem,  which  dis* 
honora  its  deep  and  awful  solemnity.  And  as  one  great  reason  of 
this  lapse  is  apt  to  be  that  the  hereditary  religion  of  the  country 
has  become  too  stiff  to  adapt  itself  to  new  developmente  of  oharao- 
ter  and  thought,  diere  is  often  as  distinct  a  call  to  foreign  Chris- 
tians, "  Come  over  and  help  ns,"  as  if  it  wen  raised  by  the  man 
of  Macedonia  in  the  apostolic  vision. 
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The  most  perfect  type  of  such  a  work  is  the  McAIl  Misnon. 
Doubtless  there  is  ahuudance  of  deep  and  pure  Christian  life  in 
the  Catholic  Church  of  France,  its  laity,  its  priesthood,  and  its 
episcopate.  There  are,  we  bear,  promiBing  revivals  of  religion 
going  on  in  France,  especially  under  the  direction  of  the  Domini- 
cans, those  adherents  (ao  far  as  Rome  will  allow)  of  the  nobler 
Augustinian  theology  of  eld.  Cardinal  Richard,  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  appears  fully  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  those 
other  foreetieri  in  the  Sacred  College,  a  Lavigerie,  a  Manning,  a 
Newman,  a  Taschereau,  a  Gibbons,  whose  appointment  reflects  so 
much  honor  on  the  contemporary  papacy.  Besides  his  deep  in- 
terest and  active  supervision,  accorded  to  reviving  faith  in  atheis- 
tic Paris,  he  energetically  summons  his  brethren  to  appropriate 
fearlessly  the  best  fruits  of  Protestant  Christianity,  especially  the 
Sunday-school.  He  draws  a  speaking  picture  of  this  great  insti- 
tute as  it  is  found  in  the  Protestant  Anglo-Saxon  world,  of  the 
innumerable  multitudes  gathered,  after  or  before  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God,  from  the  hoary-headed  judge  to  the  humblest  waif 
of  the  streets,  to  study  the  Word  of  God  together,  and  calls  on  his 
own  people  to  imitate  them.  Other  clergymen,  under  episcopal 
authorization,  are  helping  such  a  work  by  putting  out  vernacular 
editions  of  the  Scriptures,  calling  on  their  fellow-Catholics  to  re- 
ject "  the  disastrous  novelty  "  which  discourages  the  universal  use 
of  the  Bible.  \o :  the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  of  Gerson,  of  the 
Mfere  Ang^lique,  of  F^nelon,  of  Lacordaire,  is  not  dead,  and  we 
may  well  hope  that,  as  Dr.  R.  D.  Hitchcock  augurs  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  large,  its  noblest  days  are  yet  to  come.  Never- 
theless, the  fetters  which  its  subjection  to  Rome  still  compels  it 
to  lay  on  thought,  the  multiplicity  of  doctrines  which  it  imposes, 
couched  in  the  hard  terms  of  Roman  law  and  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, the  mediatorial  position  which  it  ascribes  to  its  priesthood, 
hot  by  virtue  of  their  personal  union  with  Christ,  but  by  virtue 
of  a  half-magical  consecration,  the  burdensome  redundance  of 
the  mere  "  iustrumentalities  of  religion,"  —  to  quote  from  the 
"  Catholic  Review,!'  —  the  encouragement  given  to  a  lawless  sen- 
timentality and  credulity  in  shaping  Catholic  faith,  the  childish 
veneration  bestowed  on  tmmpery  images,  accredited  by  whim- 
sical legend,  not  to  say  sometimes  by  imposture,  and,  above  all, 
the  strange  mixture  of  a  presnmptuous  ooofidetioe  in  sacraments 
with  an  nnfilial  distrust  of  God's  justifying  grace,  have  alienated 
multitudes  of  virile  minds,  not  least  among  the  working^olasses, 
that  have  no  patience  to  wut  until,  perchance,  the  inward  fire 
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of  faith  and  love  may  some  time  or  other  bum  its  way  through 
these  huge  enoumbratioes,  aod  warm  them  into  life.  Multitudes 
have  become  thoroughly  tired  of  the  Catholic  Church,  who  have 
not  become  at  all  tired  nf  the  gospel  of  ChrisL  Therefore,  when 
a  quiet  Scotchman  and  his  quiet  wife,  in  rude  French,  in  a  rude 
hall,  made  known  the  pure  gospel,  "  the  unorganized  Christiani^ 
of  the  New  Testament,"  —  in  Quinet's  words,  —  it  ran  like  wild- 
fire, and  from  that  little  centre  the  work  ia  branching  out  into 
every  part  of  France.  There  is  no  interference  with  Christian 
Catholicism,  but  really  help,  unless  Catholics  insist  that  no  one 
shall  bring  to  God  those  whom  they  oanoot.  The  inore  such 
nii3a.ons  spring  up  on  the  Continent,  the  greater  blessing  there 
will  be.  If  any  considerable  fraction  of  the  present  masses  of 
unbelief  can  be  redeemed  to  Protestantism,  it  will  only  be  through 
being  redeemed  to  Christ.  Such  a  work  is  as  distinct  from 
proselytizing  on  the  one  hand  as  it  is  from  missions  to  the  nn- 
evangelized  on  the  other.  It  certainly,  and  most  happily,  greatly 
helps  Protestantism,  but  it  helps  Catholicism,  if  less  extensively, 
no  less  truly,  for  it  helps  all  the  children  and  all  the  churches 
of  God.  It  discourages  superstition,  heavy  dc^matism,  virtual 
heathenism,  childish  ostentation  of  rite,  it  is  true.  But  Roman 
Catholicism  can  endure  to  be  vastly  lightened  of  all  this  pernicious 
rubbish,  and  be  so  mnoli  the  better  for  it. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  rapid  increase  of  aggressiveness 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Protestants  themselves,  which  was  wit. 
nessed  a  few  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  how  far  this  has  been 
maintained,  but  it  certainly  has  been  so  in  a  measure.  This  is 
almost  a  vital  necessity  for  Protestants  in  France,  especially  since 
they  have  been  so  extensively  weakened  by  the  retrocession  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  Against  the  tremendous  pressure  of  superin- 
cnmbent  Catholicism  they  can  hardly  live,  except  by  manfully 
vindicating  their  right  to  live.  This  work  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  Paul  and  his  disciples  against  the  Judaizers.  Vindica* 
tion  here,  indeed,  can  take  no  other  form  than  that  of  positive 
aggression.  And  yet  even  this  directly  impinges  much  less  upon 
Catholicism  than  upon  the  same  mass  of  unbelief  upon  which  the 
MoAll  Mission  acts,  or,  rather,  the  mass  of  chaotic  readiness  to 
believe,  waiting  for  a  satisfying  and  unembarrassed  message  of 
salvation,  and  for  a  definite  mould  into  which  its  indeterminate 
spirituality  may  be  cast.  Essentially  the  same  thing  is  tme  of 
the  activity  of  the  venerable  Waldensian  Church  in  Italy.  And 
of  all  forms  of  assistance  rendered  to  these  evangelical  move- 
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ments  in  Latin  diriatendDm,  the  intimate  relation  between  the 
WaldenaeB  and  the  Churcli  of  Scotland  is  one  of  the  pnrest  and 
most  nnreeerredlf  to  be  commended.  This  aseistanee  rendered 
by  a  foreign  to  a  native  church,  to  seenre  its  existence  and  to  aid 
in  its  legitimate,  healthy  extension,  inolndes  every  element  of  good, 
and  is  free  of  every  element  of  evil,  to  be  fonnd  in  these  mis- 
sions within  Christendom. 

Closely  related  with  this  is  aid  like  that  rendered  by  Episco- 
palians, notably  by  Lord  Flunket,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  ^orts 
for  constituting  churches  in  the  Latin  countries  on  the  historical 
foundations  of  Catholicism,  but  free  from  papal  despotism,  Tn- 
dentine  dogmatism,  the  moral  dangers  involved  in  compulsory 
celibacy  and  a  ^compulsory  confessional,  and  that  darkening  and 
deadening  exaberance  of  outward  observance  of  which  the  Roman 
Breviary  complained  bitterly  three  hundred  years  ago,  but  after  a 
generation  ceased  to  complain,  because  apparently  the  papacy, 
having  tried  so  long  a  struggle  with  it,  found  its  enei^ea  inad- 
equate to  cope  with  the  flood  of  sacerdotal  and  popular  exter- 
nalism.  The  legitimacy  of  such  efforts  of  reform,  even  from 
the  Koman  Catholic  point  of  view,  cannot  well  be  denied,  for  the 
most  exaggerated  Ultramontanism  is  still  so  far  governed  by  the 
essential  Christian  consciousness,  that  it  cannot  but  often  restrict 
papal  authority  to  that  which  is  essentially  reasonable,  and  con- 
ducive to  the  ends  of  the  gospel.  The  doctrine  laid  down  by  St. 
Alphonso  Liguori,  and  confirmed  by  general  theological  consent, 
that  a  notoriously  unjust  sentence  of  the  church  deserves  no  atten- 
tion, or,  as  Bellannine  puts  it,  that  Peter  has  no  power  to  bind 
that  which  ought  not  to  be  bound,  seems  to  require  no  great 
pressing  to  expand  into  still  broader  conclusions.  The  mere  brute 
power  of  the  Cnria  has  hitherto  crushed  all  free  initiative  of  re- 
form, to  the  great  grief,  as  is  well  understood,  of  Leo  XIU.,  but 
the  papers  of  Dr.  Langdon  and  of  Dr.  Neviu  in  this  "  Beview  " 
and  elsewhere,  the  works  of  Father  Curci,  and  other  means  of 
information,  show  how  far  the  Catholic  conscience  of  Italy,  and 
of  other  countries,  daunted  as  it  is  by  the  imperious  uvtrpers  of 
pontifical  thunders,  is  from  being  quieted,  and  how  much  au- 
thority it  finds  in  great  saints  and  doctors,  even  of  the  later 
times,  for  going  on  in  directions,  which  are  now  denouneed  as 
schismatical  and  heretical,  but  which  they  hope  Bome  may  yet  be 
constraiDed  to  absolve  of  censure,  as  she  absolved  Savonarola's 
memory  seventy-one  years  after  his  death.  We  cannot  say  to 
what  these  faint  beginnings  will  amount ;  but  we  can  say  that 
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thej  are  well  worthy  of  a  helping  hand,  even  on  specifically  CatV 
olio,  I  might  almost  say,  on  specifically  Boman  Catholic  principles, 
and  that  those  pedantic  High  Cbarclinica  who  complain  of  Arch- 
bishop  Flnnket  and  his  associates,  betray  sympathies  which  are 
likely  in  the  end  to  find  a  more,  congenial  home  than  the  Protest- 
'  act  Charch  of  England.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  genuine 
bishops,  priests,  and  laymen  will  not  be  deterred  by  antiquated 
canons,  passed  in  a  different  world,  and  even  as  such  not  bearing 
oat  the  objectors,  from  stretching  forth  their  brotherly  hands  to 
enable  Spanish  or  Italian  Catholics  to  lead  an  ecclesiastical  life 
on  historical  lines,  without  the  necessity  of  forfeiting  evangelical 
freedom  or  civio  franchises.  Under  such  anachronistic  scruples 
there  lies  hid  a  snllen  sacerdotal  hatred  of  Christian  liberty,  which 
is  far  worse  in  its  effects,  and  little  better  in  itself,  than  the  most 
rancorous  anti-popish  malevolence. 

The  missions  of  the  American  Board,  and  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  in  Turkey,  as  well  as  Persia,  are  a  very  admirable  tran- 
sition from  intra-Christian  to  extrar-Christian  work.  Operating 
within  churches  whose  inferior  numbers  have  withheld  them  from 
cherishing  the  almost  inaccessible  pride  of  Roman  Catholics  or 
Greeks,  they  have  been  enabled  to  help  in  a  far  more  eminent 
measure  than  any  have  yet  been  enabled  to  help  in  the  larger 
churches,  while,  at  the  same  time,  as  they  are  in  the  full  sense 
in  partiius  infiddiwm,  they  are  ever  ready  to  open  out  into  the 
immediate  unmixed  work  of  evangelization.  The  "  Guardian  " 
may,  indeed,  in  its  arrogant  English  High  Church  pride,  affect 
to  "  pity  "  those  Greeks  who  have  joined  Presbyterian  churches 
in  Syria,  —  of  heretical  Armenians,  no  doubt,  it  takes  leas  ac- 
count,  —  but  these  doubtless  know  where  their  Christian  life  finds 
its  best  nourishment.  It  does  seem,  however,  as  if  there  were 
some  men  that  would  rather  see  Oriental  Christians  canonioally 
damned,  than  uncanonically  brought  to  a  living  faith.  Of  such 
men  Bishop  Blyth  seems  to  be  not  an  absolutely  inooDgruous 
representative.  It  is  much  to  the  honor  of  the  archbishop  and 
four  bishops  who  have  acted  as  arbitrators  in  the  vexatious  con- 
troversy which  he  has  forced  on  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  that 
though  most  of  these  prelates  are  by  no  means  of  the  school  cbieSy 
represented  in  the  society,  they,  in  simple  equity,  and  loyal^  to 
the  position  of  the  Chnroh  of  England,  decide  for  the  society,  and 
against  the  bishop.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  takes  a  very 
sonnd  position.  Its  missionaries  in  Palestine  and  Syria  are  ex- 
pected to  nse  every  opportunity  to  evangelize  the  Mohammedans, 
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and  tbey  are  neither  expected  uor  permitted  to  try  for  the  conver- 
BtOD  of  Greeks  into  Anglicans.  But  their  preaching  and  services 
are  to  be  open  to  all  comers,  and  if  Greeks  wish  to  become  com- 
mnnicants  with  them,  they  are  at  liberty  to  receive  them,  without 
affecting  to  be  living  in  the  fourtlj  century,  and  holding  solicitous 
oonsultatioDs  with  Oriental  bishops  who  dislike  their  doctrine  and 
doubt  their  orders,  and  whose  dispositions  towards  them  are,  for 
the  most  part,  such  as  to  make  an  aniious  parade  of  comity 
on  the  part  of  the  Englishmen  rather  ridiculous.  I  do  not  mean 
tbat  the  Evangelicals  have  not  a  somewhat  narrow  disposition  to 
ex^^erate  imfavorable  signs  in  the  Oriental  Church.  But  where 
spiritual  stagnation  is  so  gross,  open,  and  palpable,  to  insist  that 
every  formula  aud  ceremony  of  spiritual  parity  shall  be  anxiously 
stood  upon,  seems  to  be  by  far  the  greater  fault  of  the  two.  But 
sacerdotalism  always  prized  the  shell  above  the  meat,  and  always 
will. 

The  reader  will  not  have  failed  to  note  that  the  various  positions 
assumed  in  this  paper  by  no  means  fit  together  with  the  precision 
of  mosaics.  I  have  endeavored  to  follow  reality,  and  the  surgings 
of  reality  are  not  always  rhythmically  harmonious  to  our  mortal 
ears.  I  believe  the  general  principles  laid  down  to  be  sound,  and 
fundamentally  important,  as  they  certainly  represent  the  general 
consent  of  Protestant  scholarship  in  onr  day.  Abstract  principles 
are  not  the  less  imperative  because  they  are  abstract,  but  the  more 
so.  Yet,  as  theoretical  mechanics  must  accommodate  itself  to  the 
reality  of  friction,  so  must  theoretical  Christianity.  Christendom 
is  too  vast,  its  history  is  too  ancient  and  complicated,  the  great 
chasm  of  divergence  opened  in  it  by  the  Reformation  is  too  wide, 
the  angles  of  vision  are  too  many,  to  allow  of  a  categorical  sum- 
mons to  every  church  and  society  to  wheel  suddenly  about,  and 
throw  all  its  operations,  views,  habits  of  thought  and  speech  at 
once  out  of  their  old  gearing.  Nevertheless,  as  the  animosities  of 
the  great  conflict  of  the  sixteenth  century  gradually  die  down,  its 
uncharitable  exaggerations  must  be  corrected,  and  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged more  and  more  emphatically,  in  word  and  in  poHey, 
that  no  chasm  between  the  followers  of  Christ  can  ever,  without 
grievous  sin,  be  treated  as  if  it  were  the  impassable  chasm  between 
Abraham  and  Dives,  that  there  ie  a  fundamental  distlnctiou,  which 
must  tdtimately  express  itself  in  the  whole  form  of  outward  ac- 
tivity, between  Missions  Within  Christendom  and  Missions  With- 
out, between  Froselytism  and  Conversion. 

Charlee  C  StarbveJc. 

Akdovkr. 
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EUD^MONISTIC  ETHICS.  — A  REPLY. 

The  December  Dumber  of  this  "  Keview  "  contained  an  article 
by  the  Rev.  William  Forbea  Cooley,  criti<^siDg  a  paper  of  mine 
which  appeared  in  the  September  namber.  Doubtless  uninten- 
tionally, my  courteous  critic  has  somewhat  misrepresented  my  posi- 
tion. Thus,  after  quoting  my  language  regarding  the  aim  of  life, 
he  ignores  what  immediately  follows,  where  the  perfection  to  be 
aimed  at  is  described  as  "  the  realization  of  the  possibilities  felt 
within  and  pressing  for  falfillment.  ...  As  implying  the  reali- 
zation of  all  the  possibilities  of  humanity,  it  is  broad  enough  to 
have  a  legitimate  place  for  science  and  art,  and  all  those  large  and 
impersonal  interests,  without  which  life  is  necessarily  narrow,  and 
therefore  dull  and  joyless."  Is  it  quite  just  to  intimate  that,  in 
my  treatment,  the  moral  instincts  "have  been  carefully  stripped 
of  all  reasonableness  ?  "  When  I  asserted  the  Father  of  spirits 
to  be  the  source  of  infinite  inspiration  for  human  effort,  is  this 
making  '*  the  Most  High  a  Martinet "  or  a  '*  Procrustus  "  (^Bic\ 
"  insisting  upon  conformity  to  rule  at  whatever  cost  ?  "  Perhaps 
I  have  adduced  from  my  former  paper  enough  to  show  that  my 
position  was  as  far  from  the  asceticism  which  sacrifiQes  nature  to 
morality,  as  from  the  epicureanism  which  degrades  morality. 

Mr.  Cooley  and  I  would  agree  so  far  as  to  find  the  ultimate 
end  of  existence  in  the  "  largest  life  and  truest  well-being." 
There  is,  however,  a  radical  difference  between  ns  when  we  come 
to  define  or  measure  "  well-being."  What  is  the  standard  which 
determines  it?  Mr.  Cooley  says,  Happiness.  To  be  sure,  he  ex- 
pressly disavows  hedonism.  He  pleads,  however,  in  favor  of  endie- 
monism.  What  does  that  word  mean  in  distinction  from  hedon- 
ism, as  applied  to  an  ethical  theory  7  I  do  not  recall  its  use  in  so 
recent  and  comprehensive  a  work  as  Dr.  Martineau's  "  Types  of 
Ethical  Theory."  Mr.  Cooley  nowhere  defines  the  term.  We 
are  left  to  gather,  as  best  we  may,  what  he  means  by  it.  He  ex- 
presses a^^reement  with  me  as  to  hedonism,  '*  in  so  far,  that  is,  as 
earthly  horizons  limit  the  view."  He  is,  then,  somewhat  of  a 
hedonist  beyond  the  earthly  horisons.  His  eudaemonism  would 
seem  to  be  equivalent  to  a  heavenly  hedonism.  Be  good,  and  yon 
ehall  be  happy  hereafter. 

Let  it  be  observed,  Mr.  Cooley  is  in  agreement  with  me  as  to 
terrestrial  hedonism.  Goodness  for  its  own  sake  is,  he  implies, 
here  the  better  rule.     But,  as  to  the  hereafter,  he  believes  in  an* 
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other  rule,  which  makes  happiness  sapreme.  \ow,  I  ask,  are  the 
ethics  of  heaven  opposed  to  the  true  ethics  of  earth  ?  Is  not 
goodness  the  same  here  and  hereafter  ?  If  here  the  character  is 
the  higher  which  is  loyal  to  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  withoat  regard 
to  the  pleasure  of  reward,  is  it  not  so  there,  beyond  the  earthly 
horizon  ?  If  not,  when  and  at  what  point  is  the  law  reversed  ? 
Where  does  the  repudiated  hedonism  end,  and  the  advocated  eu- 
dsmonism  begin  ?  The  argument  is  not  invalidated  because  the 
happiness,  not  directly  sought,  indirectly  attends  upon  a  disinter- 
ested life.  That  affords  no  reason  for  making  happiness  the  tam 
of  the  life.  What  is  true  here  of  the  pleasure  of  satisfaction  is 
true  hereafter.  Because  pleasure  is  a  result,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  the  cause.  As  well  say  your  hunger  is  caused  by  your 
enjoyment  of  your  dinner.  The  pleasure  presupposes  a  desire  for 
something,  and  the  fulfillment  of  that,  desire.  But  something 
quite  other  than  pleasure  may  have  been  the  object  desired  and 
the  motive.  Strongly  significant  was  Stuart  Mill's  recognition  of 
"a  sense  of  dignity  which  all  human  beings  possess  in  one  form 
or  another."  That  sense  of  dignity  implies  a  desire  to  be  worthy 
rather  than  to  feel  the  pleasure  of  so  being.  When  Mr.  Cooley 
adduces  St.  Paul's  explanation  of  suffering,  "  that  we  may  be  also 
glorified  with  "  Christ,  does  he  mean  to  make  "  glorified  "  equiva- 
lent to  being  happy  ?  Surely  that  glory,  the  shining  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God,  will  consist  not  in  what  they  shall  enjoy  so 
muoh  aa  in  what  they  shall  be.  It  is  not  only  to  be  with  Christ, 
but  moreover  to  be  like  Him.  Mr.  Cooley  implies  all  that  I  con- 
tend for,  when  he  speaks  of  Jesus  "  winning  perfection  throngfa 
sufferings."  There  it  is :  perfection  as  the  end,  suffering  as  the 
means.  In  that  same  subordination  I  place  both  pleasure  and 
pun,  as  the  means  whereby  the  Father  educates  us  toward  his 
perfection,  dealing  with  us  as  with  sons.  That  reward  goes  with 
virtue,  as  the  shadow  follows  the  substance,  does  not  make  it  less 
true  that  the  virtue  is  the  substance  and  of  the  primary  worth. 
The  goodness  is  not  a  mere  ministrant  to  the  happiness,  but  hap- 
piness is  the  attendant.  This  rec<^ition  of  a  due  precedence  of 
goodness  over  pleasure  seems  in  accord  with  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  And  I  would  borrow  the  words  of  Domer,  tonching  es- 
ohatology,  "  the  perfection  which  He  brings  is  not  of  eudiemon- 
istic,  but  of  absolute  worth,  and  brings  the  spirit  to  its  truth."  ^ 

My  criticism  of  hedonism  was  with  a  view  to  showing  its  in- 
adequacy as  a  defense  against  pessimism.     It  is  iDStrnotive  to 
>  Tht  Penon  of  Chriat  (CUrk's),  vd.  i.  p.  1«. 
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observe  bow  early  in  the  history  of  philosophy  appears  the  oatural 
transition  from  hedoaistio  to  pessimistio  views.  The  extreme 
hedonism  of  the  Cyrenaic  Bohool  had  its  development  in  Hegesias, 
"  the  orator  of  death,"  who  taught  the  renunciation  of  life  as  the 
source  of  all  illusion.^  Indeed,  it  should  be  remarked  that  Mr. 
Gooley  says:  "If  existence  is  to  be- vindicated  on  die  arena  of 
this  world,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  champion  of  pessimism  will  ulti- 
mately bear  down  all  opposition,  and  ride  victorious  over  the 
field."  Now  on  this  very  field,  which  Mr.  Cooley  would  thus  sur- 
render to  the  enemy,  I  sought  a  position  which  might  be  success- 
fully held,  ground  whereon  existence  might  be  justified,  the  mind 
satisfied,  the  spirit  braced.  Immortality  the  pessimist  would 
usually  pronounce  a  dream,  the  "  second  stage  of  the  illusion,"  as 
Hartman  calls  it.  How,  on  his  own  field,  may  the  pessimist  be  met 
and  vanquished?  There  is  something  more  universal  than  the 
conviction  of  immortality,  aud  that  is  the  recognition  of  moral 
obligation.  Here,  in  the  moral  order,  X  found  a  position  which, 
while  incalculably  strengthened  by  the  hope  of  immortality  which 
that  moral  order  involves,  yet  has  in  itself  the  promise  of  victory 
against  pessimistic  attack.  The  attack  is  based  upon  the  predomi- 
nance of  pain  over  pleasure.  My  position  is  that  the  purpose  of 
life  is  not  pleasure.  It  is  character,  perfection  of  nature,  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  words,  "  the  highest  life,"  which  may  be  resolved,  as  he 
admits,^  into  virtue  as  the  aim.  £ven  were  we  to  grant  the  pre- 
dominance of  pun  over  pleasure  in  this  life,  yet,  if  the  purpose  of 
life  be  that  nobility  and  completeness  of  nature,  having  for  an 
ideal  the  divine  perfection  of  One  to  whom  we  are  related  by 
natural  kinship  as  sons ;  then,  as  I  hold,  life,  even  within  the 
present  sphere,  is  vindicated.  It  is  invested  with  dignity,  that  is, 
worthiness.  It  is  seen  to  be  worth  living.  Only  from  that  stand- 
point has  this  life  such  dignity.  Thence  viewed,  furthermore,  im- 
mortality becomes  something  far  more  than  an  expected  reward. 
It  is  a  necessity  of  the  spirit  that  has  thus  already  here  laid  hold 
on  eternal  life. 

The  position  taken  in  my  paper,  that  the  true  aim  of  existence 
is  the  highest  life,  consisting  in  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  may,  I 
think,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Cooley's  assertion  to  the  contrary,  be 
justified  to  reason.  The  limits  of  this  reply  oblige  me  to  refer 
him  to  the  late  T.  H.  Green's  "  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,"  where 
that  acute  and  noble  thinker  argues  for  "  the  theory  of  ultimate 

1  Juwt  et  S«u1Ub,  Hutoire  dt  la  PAilMOpAw,  p.  414. 
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good,  as  a  perfection  of  the  hnmati  spirit  reating  on  the  will  to 
be  perfect,  whioh  may  be  called,  in  Bhort,  the  tfaeoi^  of  virtue  as 
an  end  in  itself."  My  dootiine,  which  is  substantially  the  same 
as  Professor  Green's,  rests  upon  the  possible  dignity  of  haman 
beings  as  the  children  of  Ood,  and  upon  their  capability  of  strir- 
ing  toward  the  ideal  of  the  divine  perfection.  The  turn  of  their 
being  is  the  realization  of  those  possibilities,  a  certtun  type  of 
ohai-acter  approaching  conformity  to  that  divine  ideal.  However 
far  we  may  be  below  that  ideal,  still  it  is  that  Best  that  prompts 
and  sustains  the  struggle  after  the  better.  It  ia  its  divine  pressure 
that  impels  men  upward  and  onward.  The  inspiration  of  good- 
ness for  its  own  sake,  as  itself  the  ideal,  is  the  impulse  of  each 
step  of  earnest  endeavor  and  teal  advance  in  true  morality.  Thus 
I  would  meet  my  critic's  pleasantry,  where  he  compares  my  ethics 
to  climbing  a  mountain  simply  to  be  high  up.  I  am  not  careful 
to  defend  myself  against  the  imputation.  Certainly,  as  a  moral 
being,  man  aspires  and  climbs,  because  "  to  be  high  up  ia  what  he 
was  made  for,"  it  is  the  design  of  hia  being  as  the  child  of  the 
Most  High,  That  divine  perfection,  forever  above  and  beyond,  is 
yet  no  mockery,  but  the  snblimest  of  realities.  To  its  imperative 
inspiration,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  human  nature's  response 
ia  the  thrill  of  the  noUest  of  aspirations,  Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee  I 

The  promises  of  reward,  the  joy  of  heaven,  the  joy  of  our  Lord, 
have  their  authority  in  the  moral  element,  that  invests  them  with 
their  sacred  spell  and  their  inexhaustible  precioosness.  Surely  in 
the  moral  background  this  life  finds  its  import  and  its  value.  To 
the  pessimist,  and  to  my  critic,  who,  so  far  as  this  life  goes,  is 
ready  to  surrender  to  the  pessimist,  I  would  say,  Let  ns  thank 
God,  and  take  courage,  because  human  life  is  so  rich  in  possibility 
of  moral  beauty,  so  glorified  by  manifest  moral  purpose.  Plea- 
sure and  pain  are  not  ultimate  facts  of  sovereign  authority.  Be- 
yond them,  and  giving  them  their  color  and  signifioance,  is  the 
moral  fact  of  human  personality  with  its  divine  kinship.  Beyond 
them  we  may  look,  setting  our  faces  toward  the  realization  of  oar 
possibilities  as  sons  of  God :  — 

"  Be  our  jofs  three  part*  pain  I 
StriTD,  and  hold  cheap  Ibe  stTatn  I " 

Such  aspiration  implies  strenuous  devotion  to  that  divine  design 
and  ideal.  It  demands  loyalty  to  that  purpose  of  life,  which  is 
other  than  pleasure  because  it  often  has  to  include  pun,  but  whidi 
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suffases  life  with  a  radiant  light,  wherein  the  inevitable  pain  is 
transfigared,  until  it  becomes  ever  and  again  something  to  be 
chosen  before  anything  else,  because  the  soul  sees  it  to  partake 
of  the  highest  and  best,  to  be  nearer  the  ideal,  more  like  Him,  the 
Perfect  Man,  who  revealed  the  Father,  and  the  aim  of  their  life, 
to  the  children  of  God. 

Chauncty  B.  Brewster. 
Bbookltv,  Nkw  T(Wk. 
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RELIGIOUS  AUTHORirr. 

Recent  discnaaioBe  have  given  »  reiieive4  interest  to  the  subject  of 
anthority  in  religion.  We  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  indicate  the 
nature  and  sonroes  of  religions  anthoritj,  as  we  understand  them. 

The  need  of  some  authoritative  source  of  truth  and  law  for  the  reli^ous 
life  has  been  so  generally  felt  in  all  centuries  and  in  all  lands  that  either 
sacred  books  or  a  sacred  order  of  men  have  been  looked  to  as  furnishing 
the  needed  rule  of  life.  Are  we  in  modem  dmee  emancipated  from 
this  need  ?  Are  the  enlightened  conscience  and  reason  snfGcient  guides, 
so  that  no  objective,  established  standard  is  needed?  Can  each  ntan 
guide  himself  aright,  without  the  aid  of  any  external  authority  ?  It  may 
well  be  doubted  if  such  a  condition  has  been  attained.  While  external 
tmth  must  be  appropriated  in  life  to  have  its  power,  the  word  on  the  page 
becoming  the  word  in  the  heart  and  mouth,  yet  in  a  condition  advanced 
far  beyond  the  present  stat«,  some  objective  reali^  of  tnith  would  still  be 
needed  to  present  the  ideal  character  and  the  ultimate  destination  of  man. 
A  certitude  is  needed  other  than  the  speculations  and  convictions  of 
individuals.  Is  there,  then,  any  objective  standard  of  religious  truth, 
having  authority  over  all  men,  and  carrying  certitude  for  knowledge  and 
life  ?     And,  if  so,  what  is  that  authority,  and  where  may  it  be  fonnd? 

What  is  the  nature  of  religious  authority  ?  It  is  the  authority  of  truth ; 
nothing  more  than  that,  and  also  nothing  less  than  that.  It  is  an  au- 
thority which  is  withont  external  coercion.  The  authority  of  the  state 
is  supported  by  the  arm  of  power,  and  many  laws  which  are  moral  are 
thus  enforced,  such  as  the  laws  which  pertain  to  life,  property,  reputation, 
and  the  like.  In  former  times  religions  beliefs  had  the  sanction  of  the 
state,  and  heresy  or  forbidden  forms  of  worship  were  punished.  But 
coercion,  in  respect  to  religion  where  it  has  existed  or  still  ^sts,  is  an 
anomaly.  For  religion  pertiUDS  to  those  higher  aims  of  life  which 
transcend  civil  relations  in  which  alone  the  state  properly  has  control. 
It  should  interfere  less  and  less  in  that  which  is  distinctively  religions, 
protecting  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  neither  prescribing 
nor  enforcing  it.  Therefore,  the  demand  for  religious  authority  is  not  the 
demand  for  that  which  has  external  sanctions  and  penalties,  but  for  that 
which  can  he  accepted  as  certain,  and  as  furnishing  the  true  mle  of  faith 
and  practice.  It  is  the  authority,  then,  of  truth,  of  objective  truth,  which 
is  the  same  for  all,  and  of  which  all  may  have  oertun  knowledge ;  of 
truth,  the  sanctions  of  which  reside  in  the  constitution  of  man  and  of 
sodety,  and  in  such  anticipationB  or  apprehensions  as  may  be  awakened 
concerning  the  f  ntuse.  These  sanctions  may  bare  a  mighty  influence,  but 
are  not  enforced  by  any  poriliTe  coerciwi.  If  there  is  religious  anthori^, 
it  must  be  the  authority  of  tmth,  and  those  are  authoritatiTe  sonrees 
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which  reeord  nneqnirocallf  the  trath  concerning  God  in  his  relations  to 
men  m  lawgiver,  Governor,  Father,  Redeemer,  and  Jadge.  That  book 
is  an  authori^  on  aatronomy  which  accorately  describes  and  explains  the 
actoal  mOYements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  That  man  is  an  aathority  on 
geolc^  who  IB  believed  to  have  correct  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
rocky  frame  of  the  earth.  Jesns  spoke  aa  one  having  authority,  because 
He  spoke  as  one  who  knows.  That  soarce  whicji  can  give  us  correct 
knowledge  of  the  troth  is  antboritative,  and  religions  authority  in  the 
only  proper  sense  resides  in  the  truth  which  can  thus  be  known. 

The  interest  of  oor  inquiry  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of  certitude  con- 
ceraing  the  truth  which  pertains  to  belief,  character,  and  destiny.  Can 
we  gain  such  certitnde  ?  Is  there  any  source  to  which  we  may  look  for 
the  truth  which  is  final  and  authoritative?  Is  there  such  truth  which  has 
been  preserved  in  knowledge  ? 

The  inquiry  m&y  be  still  further  limited  by  the  assumption  that  in 
Christianity,  if  anywhere,  such  trath  is  to  be  looked  for.  Whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  other  religions  is  embodied  or  implied  in  Christianity. 
And  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  whatever  religions  truth  may  be  found  in 
the  constitndon  of  man  and  in  the  straoture  of  society  is  taken  for  granted 
in  Christianity.  If  our  religion  has  not,  certainly  no  other  religion  has 
the  character  of  finality  and  universality.  Jesus  Christ  declared  the  truth 
and  was  the  truth.  His  teachings  concemiQgGod,dQty,  and  destiny,  and 
himself  in  his  character,  his  sympathy,  his  sacrifice,  as  a  revelation  of 
God  and  the  power  of  deliverance  from  sin  are  the  truth  which  has  au- 
thority. He  stands  superior  to  all  others  as  teaching  and  ezempli^dng 
those  truths  which  eonstitnte  religion.  We  will  not  take  time  to  point  to 
the  reasons  (which  constitute  the  evidences  of  Christianity)  for  accepting 
Jesns  Christ  and  his  gospel  as  the  essential  tmtb  of  religion,  because 
nearly  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  at  all,  and  probably  all 
whom  we  address,  are  agreed  at  that  point  The  qnestion  we  propose  to 
discuss  is  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  obtain  correct  knowledge  of 
Him  and  bis  teachings.  Are  the  sources  of  onr  knowledge  of  Christianity 
trustworthy  eonrces  ?  The  truth  is  the  truth,  whether  we  know  it  or  not 
But  it  can  have  authority  over  ns  only  if  we  know  it.  Enough  may  be 
known  of  Jesns  to  convince  ns  that  He  taught  the  final  and  suflicient 
truth,  but  we  may  think  that  in  many  respects  our  knowledge  of  Him  is 
inadequate,  or  even  that  we  are  mistaken  as  to  his  person  and  words,  and 
so  we  may  feel  that,  after  all,  there  is  no  anthoritalive  source  of  knowledge 
concerning  Him,  which  is  the  same  as  having  no  definite,  objective, 
infallible  religious  authority. 

There  are  only  three  possible  sources  of  knowledge  concerning  primi- 
tive Christianity,  namely :  the  Bible,  the  church,  and  tradition.  Beason, 
as  a  source  of  such  knowledge,  is  exclnded.  It  apprehends  tmth.  It 
tests  new  trnlh  by  existing  knowledge  or  need.  But  it  creates  no  truth. 
It  is  not  the  objective  reality,  except  as  it  is  one  fact  among  othera,  a  fact 
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of  the  hrnnan  conBtitntion.  R«ason  U  not  a  source  of  religion,  as  it  is  not 
a  source  of  astronomy.  The  facts  heing  given,  it  constrncts  a  science  of 
the  facts  either  of  astronomy  or  religion.  Bnt  religious  truth  and  power 
do  not  emanate  from  man  any  more  than  the  material  universe  emanates 
from  the  astronomer  who  contemplates  it. 

As  a  source  of  knowledge  concerning  Christianity,  tradition  need  not 
be  considered,  because,  practically,  there  is,  now,  no  tradition.  For  a 
Ume  it  was  the  only  dependence.  The  writings  of  the  apostles,  as  they 
became  known,  were  tested  by  the  accepted  tradition  of  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesns  and  of  the  belief  of  thechnrch,  but  lieingfound  in  agreement, 
the  writings  were  accepted  as  trustworthy  and  took  the  place  of  tradi- 
don.  The  Gospels  embodied  the  trnditlons,  and,  as  they  came  into  circula- 
tion, were  relied  on  as  sufficient  sources  of  knowledge,  and  no  indepen- 
dent traditions  were  preserved  as  aothorltatlve.  Ancient  creeds  may  be 
looked  on  as  traditions  of  doctrine,  and  the  eailiest  creeds  may  be  more 
or  less  independent  of  Scriptnre,  but  they  do  not  profess  to  add  to  it. 

The  church  has  authority  only  as  derived.  It  preserves  the  Scriptures, 
translates,  teaches,  interprets,  bat  is  in  no  sense  an  original  sonrce  of  truth. 
It  does  not  profess  to  have  received  any  other  revelaUon  than  that  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  unless  in  some  matters  of  ritual,  or  the  like,  but  which  are 
not  considered  as  essentials  of  Christianity.  It  has  sometimes  clMmed 
the  authority  of  judging  whether  conduct  and  belief  are  in  accordance 
with  the  gospel,  but  has  claimed  little  more. 

Tbe  Bible,  then,  is  the  sonrce  of  knowledge  concerning  Christianity. 
It  is  the  earliest  body  of  writings,  and  has  long  been  accepted  by  the 
church.  But  is  the  Bible  an  authoritative  source  of  knowledge  ?  Do  we 
find  in  it  the  objective  reality  of  the  truth  ?  Does  it  give  the  only  per- 
fect rule  of  faith  and  practice  7  Can  we  accept  it  as  our  religious  author- 
ity? Protestantism  says,  Yes.  Nothing  is  to  stand  between  the  Bible 
and  the  man.  In  it  he  finds,  and  finds  for  himself,  the  Word  of  Grod, 
which  liveth  and  abidetb  forever.  Neither  church  nor  creed  nor  priests 
hood  may  claim  such  authority.  The  Bible  alone  has  authority.  This 
conviction  is  admirably  'expressed  by  an  eloquent  preacher  of  New 
England  recently  retamed  from  foreign  travel.  He  had  sud  of  the 
Bible  that  the  truth  is  there,  and  there  is  the  seat  of  our  authority,  and 
continaed ;  "  With  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  this  position  I  was 
impressed  a  few  weeks  since.  I  had  been  hearing  of  authority  for  reUgions 
truth.  Men  were  asking  where  they  were  to  look  for  certitude.  Echoes 
of  this  discussion  came  to  me  from  this  side  of  the  sea.  I  was  in  the 
eternal  city,  where  Paul  preached,  where  the  church  early  bad  its  place, 
and  where  it  reigned  in  the  amplest  opportunity  and  with  all  its  rich  and 
abounding  magnificence.  Yet  there  was  little  in  the  ancient  church 
around  me  to  enlarge  or  confirm  my  fiuth,  or  make  me  feel  that  there 
were  men  who  by  their  office  could  command  obedience.  One  rainy 
Sunday  morning  I  turned  into  a  plain  Scotch  Church.     Only  a  few  per- 
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sons  were  present  There  was  no  iplendor,  no  ihov,  bat  a  rererent  in- 
tellig;ence  was  quietly  waiting  upon  God.  The  minister  arose  in  his  place, 
wearing  the  plain  Iilack  gown  of  his  order,  and  opened  the  book  which 
lay  before  him,  I  had  seen  the  same  tMug  all  my  life.  Bat  that  mom- 
ing  it  came  home  with  a  new  meaning.  I  said,  there  is  authority.  A  wise 
mat!  and  the  open  Bible,  it  ii  all  there.  He  will  read,  and  his  obedient 
mind  will  be  instructed.  He  mil  read,  and  we  who  listen  shall  be  taught. 
If  he  will  have  it  so,  we  shall  hear  the  words  which  shall  make  ua  wise. 
"What  does  an  intelligent  man  need  more  than  is  here,  —  a  ready  mind 
and  the  Word  of  God?  Authority,  certitude,  truth,  he  has  them  all  who 
has  the  Holy  Scriptares  which  were  read,  enlarged,  explained  by  the  Son 
of  God.  To  his  friends  they  were  committed,  and  his  friends  were  com- 
mitted to  ttiem.  The  grass  withereth,  the  world  moves,  the  times  change, 
bat  the  Word  of  our  God  endures  forever." 

Hie  assumption  of  Protestants  is  that  the  Bible  has  auUiority  because 
it  contains  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  this  can  be  understood  by  plain 
people  as  truly  as  by  scholars.  But  now,  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  books  of  the  Bible  were  composed  seems  to 
many  to  weaken  if  not  to  destroy  its  authority.  We  shall  therefore  com- 
pare a  theory  of  the  Bible  which  is  of  long  standing  with  the  theory  which 
b  replacing  it,  in  order  to  show  that  the  prwiciple  of  authority  is  un- 
changed, and  that  the  Bible,  with  all  the  knowledge  we  have  of  it,  is  the 
authentic  source  of  knowledge  concerning  Christianity,  and  therefore  still 
the  BufGcient  source  of  religions  authority. 

The  theory  which  la  slowly  giving  way,  in  the  face  of  incontestable 
facts,  a  theory  which  became  definite  not  long  after  the  Reformation, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  enthronement  of  the  Bible  in  place  of  tiie 
church,  is  the  theory  that  the  Bible  is  true  ia  every  part,  that  its  every 
statement  may  be  relied  on  as  correct.  The  inerrancy  and  complete  in- 
fallibility of  the  Bible  are  maintained.  It  therefore  needs  only  to  be 
Btodied  in  the  light  of  its  own  teachings,  by  comparison  of  part  with 
part,  and  of  each  part  with  the  whole.  It  is  found  that  there  is  progress 
of  revelation,  a  broadening  of  truth,  prediction  followed  by  fulfillment, 
law  superseded  by  grace,  and  many  other  kinds  of  advance.  But  each 
and  every  part  is  authoritative  because  true,  authoritative  for  the  kind 
of  troth  it  is.  The  Bible,  then,  it  has  been  claimed,  is  an  authority 
which  all  can  accept  and  use  intelligently  without  danger  of  being  mis- 
led. It  is  a  source  of  truth  which  can  be  trusted  at  every  point,  and 
which  invites  spiritual  apprehension.  Its  advocates  conlend  that  it  is  not 
a  mechanical  theory  placing  all  truth  on  a  dead  level,  but  a  theory  clearly 
recognizing  troth  as  an  oi^anism  in  which  the  various  parts  are  of  unequal 
value.  But  it  is  maintained  that  inerrancy  is  indispensable  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Bible.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  admitted  that  a  specific  error 
her«  and  there  would  not  destroy  the  authority  of  the  book,  for  those 
minor  errors  could  be  bracketed,  and  would  not  impair  the  integrity  of 
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the  whole,  thon|^  even  then,  in  popular  apprehenuon,  ita  Mithority  ironld 
be  somewhat  weakened,  Bnt  ttaj  larger  concesaions  would  be  bUaL  If 
there  ii  a  human  and  an  hUtoHcBl  coloring  of  the  truth,  if  some  allow* 
anee  mast  he  made  for  refraction  in  the  media,  if  donbta  are  raised  as  to 
ftuthorehip  and  date,  the  Bible  may  still  furnish  food  to  the  Bpiritnally 
hungry,  bnt  is  no  longer  an  authority  to  which  confident  appeal  can  b« 
made.  This  ia  a  fair  account  of  the  theory  which  has  commonly  been 
held. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  things  to  be  considered.  One  is,  the  iner- 
rancy. Can  this  be  maintuned  P  If  it  can,  the  BiUe  would  be  the  kind 
of  authority  described.  If  it  cannot,  does  the  inference  follow  that  the 
Bible  would  virtually  lose  ils  authority? — which  is  the  other  thing  to 
be  considered.  We  need  not  remind  our  readers  how  earnest  the  coo- 
tendon  has  been  at  the  first  point,  nor  of  the  harmonies,  the  reeondling 
schemes  which  have  been  put  forward,  from  explanations  of  the  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  aa  given  in  Genesis  to  ingenious  hypotheses 
to  account  for  the  contradictory  details  of  the  four  Gospels.  We  need 
not  refer  to  the  concessions  which,  most  unwillingly,  have  been  made  in 
respect  to  the  science,  geography,  and  history  of  the  Bible.  Nor  should 
blame  attach  to  snch  efforts  in  view  of  supposed  conditions  of  author- 
ity. It  is  not  necessary  to  show  how  onsaccessfnl  these  efforts  have 
been,  nor  that  they  have  now  ceased  to  serve  any  good  purpose.  The 
Tecorded  history  of  the  ancient  peoples  has  shared  the  fortune  of  all 
historical  records.  Some  of  the  historians  did  not  have  the  historic 
sense,  some  of  them  exaggerated  the  past,  as  in  the  later  narratives  of 
the  Chronicles,  the  name  of  Moses  covers  much  he  could  not  have  writ- 
ten, the  completed  system  of  ritual  was  not  given  in  the  wilderness. 
With  all  minor  deviations  of  modem  Biblical  critics,  some  such  conclu- 
sions must  be  accepted.  In  the  first  three  Gospels  the  accounts  do  not 
precisely  tally,  the  Gospel  of  John  is  not  an  exact  report  of  the  words  of 
Jesus,  Paul's  principal  theological  treatise  is  more  forensic  than  Christ's 
preaching  of  the  kingdom  was,  there  was  a  mistaken  expectation  of  the 
speedy  coming  of  Christ,  the  Apocalypse  is  an  obscure  prophecy,  some 
pai'ts  of  which  are  now  impossible  of  fulfillmenL  Here,  agun,  with 
some  unimportant  deviations,  there  is  substantial  ^reement.  Kow  and 
then  an  indiridnal  of  some  critical  ability  disputes  these  facts,  and  here 
and  there  a  belated  denomination  contends  for  inerrancy  as  earnestly  as 
it  does  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  but,  on  the  whole,  that 
side  of  the  alternative  cannot  be,  and  is  lees  and  less  likely  to  be,  ac- 
cepted. 

Does  it  therefore  follow  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  highest  and  final 
authority,  and  is  not  an  anthori^  which  can  be  understood  and  appealed 
to  ?  By  no  means.  On  the  contrary,  the  same  principle  of  anthoritf 
holds  under  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  as  under  the  inerrant 
theory,  and,  moreover,  the  principle  is  disencumbered  of  coneeptiona  which 
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limited  and  pOTrerted  it.  That  principle  ia  the  intriiiHe  troth  and  the 
stning  power  of  eHeati«l  Christianity,  &  principle  vhich  depends  on  no 
external  sapport,  on  no  particnlar  theory  of  inspiration  or  of  absolute 
inerrancy.  This  principle,  M  has  been  indmated,  was  really  accepted 
nnder  the  former  theory.  That  theory  did  not  hold  to  the  eqwU  aathor- 
ity  of  all  parts  of  the  Bible.  There  was  discrimination.  Grades  of 
aathori^  were  recognized.  Xo  one  claimed  that  the  Old  Testament  has 
eqoal  importance  vith  the  New  Testament,  nor  that  the  aereral  books  of 
the  New  Testament  are  of  eqnal  value.  Some  boohs  were  seen  to  have 
less  troth,  or  less  important  truth,  than  others,  the  Episde  of  Jude  not 
comparing  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  nor  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
with  the  Fomrth  Gospel.  A  distinction  was  made  between  the  doctrine 
of  the  apostles  as  a  deTelopment  from  the  teachings  and  work  of  Jeeus, 
and  the  original,  ultimate  authority  of  what  Jesns  himself  did  and  taagbL 
That  is,  there  was  comparison,  discrimination,  a  spiritual  estimate.  The 
most  spiritual  truths  had  the  highest  authority.  Yet,  all  the  while,  there 
was  the  burdensome  task  of  showing  that  all  the  parts  are  absolutely 
free  from  error,  or  even  of  findiug  a  permanent  value  in  the  transient 
elements  of  the  writings,  and  so,  much  fanciful  interpretalaon.  The 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Bible  was  thus  weakened,  because  the  claim 
of  inerrancy  had  a  tendency  to  obscure  the  important  thing,  the  relative 
degrees  of  value  and  authority. 

The  authority,  then,  under  the  old  theory,  was  in  the  spiritual  saving 
truth  of  the  Bible.  And  there  it  must  be  found  on  aay  theory.  There 
it  is  found  more  surely  than  ever  nnder  the  new  theory.  Prophets  and 
apostles  have  discovered  (rod's  truth,  and  have  declared  it  with  such 
clearaees  that  it  shines  in  its  own  light.  Jesns  has  lived  and  taught, 
has  suffered  and  died  and  risen  again,  and  stands  before  the  world  in 
those  records  which  transmit  his  history,  in  those  words  which  are  spirit 
and  life  to  nil  who  will  receive  them,  and  so  are  self -evidencing  as 
coming  from  Him  who  u  the  light  of  the  world.  If  it  were  not  so,  the 
Bible  could  never  have  had  its  unsurpassed  power.  These  revelations  of 
spiritual  and  saving  truth  cannot  be  obscured  by  the  media  employed,  for 
it  b  the  fact  that  through  the  actual  media  the  self-existing  truth  has 
continually  been  shining. 

The  critical  sense  does  not  disturb  but  aids  the  spiritnal  sense  by 
guiding,  and  in  soma  respects  by  correc^g  it.  Criticism  shows  the  hiS' 
torieal  grades  of  onltnre  which  conditioned  the  spiritnal  grades  of  know- 
ledge. It  shows  the  prophets  as  the  real  originators  or  teachers  of  the 
truth,  and  the  ritual,  in  its  technical  completeness,  as  belonging  in  fact 
not  to  the  period  of  origins,  but  to  the  period  of  stagnation  which  fol- 
lowed, —  and  thus  what  was  always  felt  to  be  greater  regains  its  probable 
and  natural  place.  Criticism  shows  that  ignorance  and  error,  in  some 
respects,  were  inevitable  in  certain  ages,  and  that  they  are  importimt 
signs  of  the  reali^  and  Terisimilitade  of  that  which  is  narrated,  that  we 
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should  SDBpect  later  tamperings  if  modem  knowledge  appeared  in  andeDt 
writinga,  that  such  freedom  from  error  woold  be  amiataral  ntther  than 
BupeniaturaL  It  is  much  more  important  that  the  picture  of  reli^ons 
life  and  belief  should  l>e  futhful,  and  therefore  should  have  been  tak«n, 
as  it  vere,  on  the  spot,  than  that  it  ahotdd  be  free  from  all  blemishes. 
Tha  paradox  is  perfectly  reasonable  that  onr  confidence  in  the  story  i'«sta, 
in  part,  on  its  nntrathfnlness.  If  there  were  no  mistakes  aboat  tlie 
heavens  and  the  earth  and  the  nations  aronnd,  we  shoold  suspect  that 
some  monk  of  the  Uiddte  Ages,  or  some  offieioas  Jewish  scribe,  had  been 
meddling.  Criticism  shows  the  influence  of  personal  media  as  refracting 
or  even  coloring  truth,  and  thns  promotes  the  comprehension  of  it.  The 
old  theory  biut  to  recognise  such  influences,  and  so,  for  example,  disdn- 
goished  the  Pauline  from  the  Johannean  tlieology.  But  John  rendered  a 
service  in  amplifying  the  words  of  Jesus.  Perhaps,  as  given,  they  were 
seeds  which  needed  to  fall  upon  the  heart  of  a  mystic,  and  to  germinate 
in  life,  and  to  be  reflected  on  through  years  in  order  to  be  preserved  in 
the  knowledge  of  later  generations.  Did  Jesus  really  say  this  and  that 
as  written  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  ?  Perhaps  not,  in  precisely  that  form. 
But  He  said  something  like  that.  It  bears  marks  of  coming  from  the 
mind  of  Jesus  as  we  know  Him  in  the  other  Gospels,  and  we  have,  as  it 
were,  the  commentary  of  the  profoundest  mystic  who  ever  lived.  The 
theologizing  of  John  shows  also  bow  soon  believers  assigned  a  divine  char- 
acter to  Jesus.  An  early  doctrinal  development  is  given  ns  as  flowing 
naturally  from  knowledge  of  the  very  self-conscioosness  of  Jesus.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  style  and  mode  of  expression  seem  somewhat 
unlike  the  simplicity  of  Jesus,  it  is  a  relief  to  know  that  the  thought  is 
his,  rather  than  its  full  development.  We  are  studying  Christ's  words, 
in  part  as  He  uttered  them,  and  is  part  through  their  effects  on  a  man 
of  deep  meditation  after  years  of  reflection.  Thus  we  are  the  better  abl« 
to  penetrate  into  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  His  authority  stands  oat 
more  clear  and  commanding  than  ever.  There  is  not  merely  an  iteration 
of  words  found  elsewhere,  but  a  development  of  the  truth  He  spoke. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  give  other  examples  of  the  service  criticism  renders 
in  restoring  the  living  reality  of  spiritual  truth. 

There  has  been,  then,  an  evolution  of  the  principle  of  authority.  There 
was  always  some  recognition  of  grades  of  authority,  corresponding  with 
degrees  of  spiritual  power  in  the  truth  itself.  The  principle  was  encum- 
bered by  the  fancied  necetsi^  of  maintaining  the  absolute  inerrancy  of 
all  parts  of  the  Bible.  To  distinguish  seemed  like  pulling  up  tares  at 
the  risk  of  destroying  the  wheat.  But  facts  will  have  their  way,  and 
inerrancy  can  no  longer  be  ckimed.  Then  crittdun  comes  in  and  shows 
why  there  are  grades  of  authority,  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  gradoal- 
ness  of  religions  education,  the  way  in  which  literature  grows,  the  his- 
torical and  human  oonditaone  nnder  which  alone  truth  could  be  real  to 
men.    And  it  showi  (be  wondrous  thing,  tha^  without  overriding  tha 
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faonltiw  and  eonditioiu  of  men,  &  dirine  gospel  hu  been  procltumed,  » 
tKrine  person  hu  been  among  men,  a  diTine  redemptian  has  been  acfaieved, 
tiiat  expectations  were  awakened  early  which  had  a  growing  fulfillment 
till  the  streaai  oi  prophecy  widened  into  the  verity  of  history. 

Now,  then,  what  sfaaU  be  said  to  the  people  ?  How  can  we  refer  them 
to  a  Bible,  part  of  which  is  no  better  than  other  books,  and  all  of  which 
haa  been  anhjected  to  the  rieissitndes  of  time  f  There  is  only  one  thing 
to  do.  Tell  them  the  truth.  The  honest  conrse  is  the  only  safe  and 
wise  course.  They  already  know  the  facts  in  part  It  is  useless,  and 
worse,  to  keep  on  saying  that  there  is  no  error  and  no  imperfection. 
Insist  on  that,  and  they  will  soon  think  that  nothing  is  certain.  That 
very  claim  has  given  great  oecarion  to  the  enemy.  We  ourselves  are  of 
the  number  of  the  people,  and  what  we  have  beep  able  to  understand 
others  may  nnderstand.  It  is  a  purely  im^nary  pablie  which  cannot 
be  trusted  with  the  truth,  by  no  means  the  intelligent  and  teachable  public 
of  which  we  who  write  and  you  who  read  these  lines  are  part.  In  a 
word,  invite  discrimination  in  the  use  of  the  Bible,  a  discrimination  of 
the  spirit  from  the  letter,  of  the  permanent  from  the  transient.  The  let- 
ter of  inerrancy  kitleth.  The  spirit  of  saving  truth  maketb  alive.  It  is 
an  advantage  that  apprehension  of  the  modes  in  which  truth  was  con- 
veyed to  the  world  frequently  changes,  for  thus  the  necessity  of  search- 
ing out,  in  Scriptnre,  the  living  truth  which,  in  changing  forms,  abideth 
forever  is  hud  upon  all  who  would  have  eternal  life.  If  the  truth  which 
has  anthorilj  is  not  there,  it  is  nseless  to  look  for  it.  If  it  is  there,  no 
fear  but  that  it  will  he  found  and  felt.  The  magnitude  of  truth  as  it 
stands  reported  in  the  New  Testament  is  in  no  danger  of  being  over- 
looked, or  of  being  seriously  misunderstood. 

According  to  the  report  of  a  sermon  recently  preached  on  the  de- . 
cadence  of  aathority,  it  was  said  that  the  authority  of  the  Bible  must  be 
reasserted,  but  the  Decalogue  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  were  singled 
oat  as  ezunplee.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the  preacher  did  not  claim 
that  the  whole  Bible  is  authoritative,  but  that  final  aothori^  is  to  be 
found  there,  and  only  there,  and  that  its  saving  truth  can  easily  be  known. 
This  is  all  that  ehonld  be  contended  for,  but  it  is  everything.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  as  to  the  perfect  correctness  of  every  part  of  the  Bible,  but 
as  to  its  being  an  authority  at  all.  Does  it  contain  any  truth  which  is 
certain  and  andmritative  ?  We  claim  that  it  does,  and  that  all  the  facts 
of  its  origin,  history,  and  composition  make  it  easy  to  ascerttun  the 
essential  trath  of  that  gospel  which  Jesus  gave  to  the  world. 

Then  it  will  be  asked  (since  not  the  whole,  hot  only  part,  of  the  Kbie 
is  true),  whether  each  individual  may  not  take  what  he  likes,  disregarding 
the  rest,  and  so  recognise  no  objecdvo  anthori^  after  all,  bnt  follow  his 
own  fancy  alone  ?  Will  not  every  one  accept  only  the  truth  which  he 
approves  ?  Will  he  not  decide  for  himself  ?  Ultimately,  yes.  Certainly 
no  other  can  decide  for  him.     Bat  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  truttl 
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which  ifl  cBsenti*!  will  be  Approved  by  honeBt  minds.  And  the  troth 
remains  trne,  whether  misguided  man  approTes  it  or  not.  Let  God  be 
found  trae,  but  every  man  a  liar.  The  individual  must  take  the  Gons»- 
queoce  of  disregarding  tmth.  No  outward  power  coerces  faim,  but  he 
will  be  an  unrenewed  man,  and  will  auSer  tite  loss  which  comes  from  d!s- 
r^arding  the  lav  of  God,  which  is  the  tme  law  of  his  own  being. 
Under  the  old  theory  of  inerrancy  there  is  no  power  which  can  oblige 
any  one  to  believe  the  truth,  and  the  final  appeal  for  acceptance  of  it 
is  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the  individual.  And  when  he  has 
assented  to  the  theory  of  infallibility,  he  has  still  to  discriminate  the 
spiritual  from  the  literal.  Under  the  new  theory,  as  well  as  under  the 
old,  it  may  be  expected  that  due  respect  will  be  given  to  the  estimation 
in  which  the  Bible  has  been  held  in  the  church  and  in  Cbrisdan  society 
through  the  centnries.  But  certunly,  while  reason  and  conscience  have 
no  anthori^  as  sources  of  troth,  they  are  the  authority  to  which  the  final 
decision  of  all  beUefs  and  practices  must  be  taken  by  the  individual  man. 

We  therefore  maintain  that  the  facte  about  the  Bible  should  be  ad- 
mitted and  exphuned,  as  suitable  occasion  offers,  and  that  people  should 
be  led  to  make  the  necessary  discrimination  between  the  permanent  and 
the  transient.  Some  clergymen  say  they  have  no  time  to  investigate  on 
critical  lines.  Hiat  might  be  doubted,  in  view  of  the  attention  they 
give  to  many  unimportant  matters.  But,  if  they  have  no  time  for  original 
research,  let  them  accept  the  agreeing  results  of  competent  scholarship, 
and  not  decry  those  who  are  capable  of  examining  the  sources  of  reli- 
giouB  knowledge.  We  again  emphasize  what  we  have  been  glad  to  affirm 
more  than  once  before,  that  preachers  do  more  than  any  other  class  of 
men  in  maintaining  the  aathority  of  the  Bible,  by  impressing  that  truth 
which  has  spiritual  power.  It  is  their  function  to  stndy  the  Bible  for 
that  purpose.  The  preacher  holding  the  open  book,  as  described  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  selects  snch  portions  of  the  Word  as  can  make 
men  wise  unto  salvation.  The  word  which  has  authority  is  the  word 
which  can  be  preached,  and  the  living  preacher,  such  as,  in  an  eminent 
sense,  is  he  from  whom  we  qaoted,  keeps  the  authority  of  truth  alive. 
Such  preachers  do  not  handle  the  Word  of  God  deceitfully,  professing 
that  it  is  what  it  is  not,  but  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  commend 
themselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God. 

The  desire  for  a  book  which  is  superhuman  throaghont,  and  therefore 
free  from  all  human  error  and  imperfection,  is  the  desire  for  some  ex- 
ternal sign  of  authority  which  is  no  real  part  of  essendal  saving  troth. 
With  the  demand  for  visible  signs  Jesus  had  no  sympathy,  but  seemed 
to  be  discouivged  by  it.  "  And  he  sighed  deeply  in  his  sprit,  and  saith, 
Why  doth  this  generation  seek  a  sign  ?  Verily,  I  say  tuto  you,  then 
shall  no  sign  be  given  unto  this  generation." 

Let  it  be  enough  for  ns  that  there  is  spiritual,  saving  truth,  which  is 
easily  fonnd  by  bun  who  is  willing  to  receive  it     Our  fathers  said  that 
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the  Bible  contains  the  Word  of  God.  They  were  not  tiiiokiDg  whether 
all  the  Bible,  or  only  part  of  it,  is  the  Word  of  God.  They  meant  that 
it  is  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  is  not  contMoed  anywhere  else.  Enough 
that  it  is  somewhere.  Even  if  in  the  Bible  it  is  as  treasure  faid  in  a  field, 
we  should  search  for  it  where  it  is  to  be  found,  and  should  search  for  it 
until  it  ia  fonnd. 


LEWIS  FRENCH  8TEAEN8. 
Professor  Stearns,  of  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  died  Feh- 
raai;  9,  1892,  after  a  short  illness.  The  loss  to  that  institution,  to 
theoI<^y,  and  to  the  Christian  church  is  very  great.  He  was  in  early 
middle  hfe,  in  the  vigor  of  all  his  powers,  and  in  the  ripeness  of  cul- 
ture, and  had  already  given  to  the  world  some  of  the  results  of  his  attain- 
ments. His  book  entitled  "  The  Evidence  of  Christian  Experience,"  is 
a  thoroaghly  wrought  work  on  Apologetics  in  a  line  which  had  scarcely 
been  opened  in  America  or  England.  This  treatise  gave  the  author 
a  wide  and  high  reputation  as  a  theologian.  It  will  stand  for  many 
years  as  the  best  exposition  of  the  fundamental  argument  for  Christian- 
ity. He  was  eng^ed  on  a  life  of  the  late  Henry  B.  SmitJi,  and  had 
finished  the  preparation  of  it  for  the  press,  so  that,  as  we  are  glad  to 
learn,  it  will  soon  be  published.  His  address  at  the  recent  Congregational 
Convention  in  London  was  considered  by  some  who  heard  it  the  best  of 
the  meeting.  He  was  under  appointment  as  preacher  before  tho  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  aud  had  been  elected  to,  but  had  declined, 
the  professorship  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Union  Seminary  of  New 
York.  The  appreciation  in  which  Dr.  Stearns  was  held,  both  by  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Congregational  denominations,  at  home  and  abroad,  indicates 
how  serious  a  loss  to  the  cause  he  served  his  death  must  be  considered. 
This  brief  notice  is  no  attempt  to  analyze  his  character  and  methods,  a 
task  which  we  hope  will  be  undertaken  by  one  of  his  coUeagaes.  We  wbfa 
only  to  express  our  sense  of  loss,  and  our  sympathy  with  another  seminary 
of  our  own  denomination.  We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  mentioning 
the  occasion  when  he  received  information  of  his  election  to  the  theologi- 
ad  chur  in  Union  Seminary.  He  was  visiting  the  writer  of  this  note, 
and  had  no  definite  expectation  of  being  chosen  at  all,  least  of  all  at  that 
time.  After  a  protracted  conference  with  two  of  the  Trustees,  he  talked 
freely  of  the  proposal.  The  transparent  conscientiousness,  the  humility, 
the  absence  of  any  personal  ambition,  the  entire  satisfaction  he  felt  in  the 
work  he  was  already  doing,  the  consideration  he  showed  for  his  associates 
at  Bangor  were  simply  beautiful.  It  was  not  easy  to  decline  such  an  in< 
vitation  from  an  institution  of  which  his  father  was  one  of  the  founders, 
and  to  which  he  was  drawn  by  many  personal  interests,  as  well  as  by 
the  wide  field  of  infiaence  it  opened  to  him.  But  he  at  once  felt  the 
force  of  objections  growing  largely  out  of  tbeolt^cal  opinion,  and  which 
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proved  deciuvfl  in  the  end.    And  m>  h«  vent  on,  vith  all  his  heart,  in 
the  work  to  which  he  retamed. 

When  BO  rare  a  man  dies  in  the  midst  of  his  naefolneas,  we  may  well 
l>elieve  that  he  is  called  to  a  la^er  intellectual  and  spiritnal  service,  for 
which  his  earthly  experience  had  been  the  best  poe§ihle  training. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ACADEMY. 

The  prosperity  which  at  present  attends  oar  schools  of  every  grade 
is  extraordinary.  It  is  not  alone  the  few  great  institutions  that  are 
thronged  with  students,  bnt  the  smaller,  and  even  the  smallest,  show  sur- 
prising gMns.  There  is  much  reason  in  the  remark  that  onr  most  pros- 
perous institutions  to-day  are  not  the  banks,  the  factories,  the  mines,  the 
railroads,  but  onr  institutions  of  learning.  The  officers  of  many  of  these 
institutions  say  they  cannot  explain  this  lai^  and  onespected  increase. 
It  is  not  the  growth  of  the  strong  at  the  expense  of  the  weak,  nor  the 
resnlt  of  great  prosperity  in  business,  ner  is  it  due  to  forced  methods  of 
■ecuring  patronage,  nor  to  any  sodden  eall  for  educated  men.  Learning, 
however,  is  becoming  in  some  sense  a  fashion.  The  Muses  which  were 
silent  amid  the  din  of  arms  are  i^ain  tuneful.  A  stable  order  of  bnsi- 
uess  and  of  government  fosters  the  quiet  parsaits  of  learning,  and  young 
men,  being  no  longer  led  on  by  the  dream  of  sadden  fortune  or  swift 
promotion,  turn  into  the  sober  paths  which  lead  through  discipline  to 
power.  The  exaltation  of  character  and  of  service,  at  the  present  day, 
makes  the  long,  hard  courses  of  preparation  attractive  to  young  men  and 
women  who  take  life  serionsly  and  who  desire  to  live  nobly.  This 
clearer  estimate  of  values  and  the  desire  to  be  morally  worthy  and  use- 
ful have  touched  many  minds,  otherwise  frivolous,  and  turned  them  to 
courses  of  study,  long  and  severe. 

.  The  Bchoob  are  not  only  thronged,  they  are  also  receiving  great  gifts. 
Colombia  with  nine  millions,  Harvard  with  seven,  Yale  with  five,  new 
universities  springing  np  here  and  there  with  milUons  at  the  very  ontset, 
almost  every  morning  bringing  a  record  of  some  new  educational  bene- 
faction, while  multitudes  of  smaller  gifts  go  unheralded  to  their  nnosteii- 
tationa  uses,  —  all  this  goes  to  show  that  learning  is  established  already 
on  solid  foundations,  and  lias  won  a  large  place  in  the  benevolence  of  this 
generation. 

But  neither  numbers  nor  wealth  are  sufficient  to  make  an  era  or  to 
mark  an  epoch.  It  is  the  growth  of  the  scholarly  temper,  the  love  of 
learning,  and,  better  still,  the  love  of  tmth,  the  zeal  and  passion  for  re- 
search, the  feariessaess  of  just  criticism,  and  the  patience  of  constructive 
thinking,  which  have  made  modem  methods  of  education  fruitful,  and 
modem  schools  the  centre  of  light  and  life,  of  a  moral  and  intellectoal 
activity  such  as  has  never  been  before  so  diffused  and  controlling,  touch- 
ing at  once  so  many  individuals  and  expressing  itself  in  so  many  ways, 
through  every  range  of  human  interest 
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All  this  prosperity  »ni  aO  Qaa  Ufa  is  felt  meMnrablj  by  tbe  schoolB 
next  below  the  colleges,  although  tbey  do  not  tonch  the  imagination  like 
tbe  colleges,  nor  have  they  developed  a  separate  personality  —  so  to 
speak  • —  toward  which  memory  turns  back,  and  aronnd  which  affection 
gatliere.  Hiey  have  been  so  feeble,  so  small,  so  dependent,  so  ineon- 
stuit,  and  have  been  naed  to  uiBwer  so  many  distinct,  not  to  say  conflict- 
ing, ends,  that,  as  a  whole,  they  have  never  had  the  recognition  which  be- 
longs to  them  as  a  separate  group  of  schools,  and  only  a  few  of  them, 
iodividnally,  have  had  the  rec<^itJon  which  they  have  merited  on  ac- 
count of  coospicaoos  service  in  a  definite,  difBcult,  and  important  field. 

Under  recent  changes,  however,  — the  evolution  of  the  university,  the 
higher  edncation  of  women,  the  differentiation  of  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical schools,  and  the  general  fiow  of  benefactions  to  worthy  establish- 
ments of  every  grade  on  the  ground  of  their  present  nsefolness  or  their 
promise,  —  many  of  these  secondary  schools,  especially  those  which  are 
distinctively  preparatory,  have  acquired  a  new  dignity  and  commanded 
popular  attention.  Kew  ones  have  been  fonnded,  old  ones  strengthened, 
and  languishing  ones  revived.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  public  high 
school  does  not  meet  every  requirement,  and  that  our  diversified  life 
calls  for  a  variety  of  mutually  helpful  agendes. 

Among  those  who  regard  education  from  the  religions  point  of  view, 
tiie  recent  discussion  of  the  place  and  claims  of  the  Christian  arademy 
has  created  special  interest.  "The  New  West  Education  Commission  " 
has  expended  much  effort  in  the  planting  of  Christian  academies  at  cen- 
tres of  influence  in  the  newer  sections  of  the  country,  and  has  con- 
ducted the  experiment  long  enough  to  show  snbstantial  and  satisfactory 
success,  and  tbe  home  missionary  anthorities  in  the  new  States  have 
adopted  a  similar  policy.  By  more  receut  action  of  "  The  College  and 
Edncation  Society,"  academies  are  taken  into  the  fostering  care  of  that 
organization.  Many  notable  testimonies  are  cited  as  to  the  value  of  the 
academy  in  our  educational  systems.  With  only  here  and  there  a  dis- 
cordant note,  the  public  schools  have  received  their  due  amount  of  praise, 
and  it  is  distinctly  avowed  that  the  academy  is  not  to  supplant  or  rival 
the  public  high  school,  bat  to  supplement  it,  to  cover  ground  which  the 
high  school  does  not  reach,  and  to  do  work  which  is  not  prorided  for,  and 
cannot  be  provided  for,  in  a  scheme  of  public  instruction. 

Another  point  not  always  guarded  in  the  advocacy  of  the  Christian 
'  academy  is  the  use  of  arguments  which  would  justify  parochial  schools, 
established  by  church  authority,  in  distinct  subversion  of  the  public  school 
system,  and  claiming  a  share  of  the  public  school  money,  or  exemption 
for  their  patrons  from  taxation  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  It  is 
no  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Christiau  academy,  as  it  is  no  part  of  tha 
wheme  of  the  Christian  college,  to  make  war  upon  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, to  impair  its  efficiency,  or  subtract  from  its  financial  support ;  nor 
to  create  or  perpetuate  class  distinetioDs,  whether  of  wealth,  or  ftimily, 
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or  DStionality,  or  religion.  Any  argament  which  can  be  constraed  to  the 
support  of  aopatriotic  bigotry  ia  not  a  aoand  ailment  for  the  Chriadan 
academy. 

But  the  Christian  purpose  of  the  academy  is  a  proper  motire  for  its 
establishment.  It  is  flnt  of  all  to  promote  good  leamii^,  and  no  other 
inspirations  to  tndostry,  order,  sacrifice,  devotion,  equal  those  which  are 
drawn  from  our  holy  religion.  Bene  oraase  at  bene  ttvdwste.  If 
it  were  consistent  with  the  genius  of  onr  government,  with  our  theory  of 
a  complete  separation  of  church  and  state,  to  give  distinctively  reli(^ous 
instruction  in  our  schools,  we  should  ally  all  the  forces  of  piety  with 
those  of  morality  to  stimulate  the  intellect  and  to  perfect  the  character  of 
onr  youth.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Brand,  in  an  excellent  address  delivered  last 
Ifay  in  Cleveland,  — an  address  which  has  called  out  this  arUcle,  — puts 
the  matter  extremely  well :  — 

"  I  gladly  concede  that  the  public  aoiiool  Bystem  indirectly  aids  religion  ;  for 
whatever  promotes  general  intelligence  helps  in  some  degree  the  canse  of 
Christ.  The  personal  inflaenoe  of  Christian  teachers  ia  also  a  factor  in  the 
promotion  of  Chriitiiuuty.  But  the  school  ayitem,  as  snoh,  is  a  fnnction  of 
the  Htete,  and  theoreticiUly  has  no  reference  to  religion.  Its  aim  in  all  its  de- 
partments, as  supported  by  taxation,  is  to  promote  general  intelligence,  in  order 
to  promote  good  citizenship  and  stable  govemmeut.  It  proposes  to  Ameri- 
oanize  foreignen,  to  assimilate  heterogeneous  elements  of  population  to  tbe 
spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  to  promote  success  and  intelligent  thrift  in  the 
individual.  The  State  University,  sustained  and  controlled  in  the  same  way, 
has  substantially  the  same  aim.  The  object  of  the  whole  system  is  largely 
political.  It  promotes  dviliiation,  and  as  such  it  has  a  noble  and  far-reaching 
influence.    Its  importance  to  the  Republic  cannot  be  overestimated." 

It  is  also  to  be  said  that  moral  truning,  which  is  something  far  oilier 
than  training  in  minor  morals,  has  been  made  a  prominent  feature  in  our 
schools,  perhaps  more  prominent  from  the  fact  that  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  country  religions  exercises  have  been  forbidden.  The  discipline  of 
the  will  has  become  a  distinct  aim,  and  in  recent  teachers'  meetings  no 
other  subject  has  received  so  fall  treatment  or  called  forth  more  interest- 
ing and  profitable  discnssion.  It  is  not  impossible  that  better  results  will 
be  reached,  than  under  the  superficial  and  perfunctoiy  religious  instmo- 
tion  so  often  carelessly  given  under  the  old  method,  and  that  "  pare  reli- 
gion and  nndefiled,"  Christian!^  itself,  in  its  spirit  and  life,  will  be 
brought  to  bear  even  more  effectively  upon  the  pupils'  minds  and  hearts. 

The  claim  of  the  Christian  academy  is  presented  by  Dr.  Brand  in  the 
following  eloquent  paragraph :  — 

"  Historically,  it  ia  beyond  dispute  that  the  Christian  academy  has  been  one 
of  the  strongest  bnlwarks  against  materialism  —  one  of  the  most  efficient  pro- 
moters  of  tbe  cause  of  Christ  in  this  country.  New  England  owes  quite  as 
much  to  her  academiea  as  to  her  colleges.  They  are  independent  of  political 
control.  They  are  founded  by  Chriitiim  philanthropists,  with  a  distinctly 
Christian  aim,  and  taught  by  Christian  ednoatora.    Their  aim  is  not  Kmply  to 
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make  Amerioan  citizens,  or  quick-witted  breadwinners,  or  smart  politicians, 
bat  bigh-iniaded  men.  They  believe  in  the  idea  of  the  sjmmetr;  of  buman 
natore,  the  proper  adjiutineiit  of  spiritual  and  material.  Hey  see  that  paielj 
secular  scboob  do  not  necessarilj  improve  a  siu-cnned  lace.  There  is  a 
'  moral  illiteracy  '  which  is  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  the  intellectiULl,  and 
which  the  spelling  book  and  multiplication  table  cannot  remove.  The  infinite 
evil  which  lies  npon  onr  nature  is  not  ignoranoe,  but  siu.  He  is  not  a  wise 
educator  who  trains  a  man's  hand  and  eye  and  brain,  and  thus  puts  a  clnb 
within  hia  grasp,  noless  he  can  at  the  same  time  put  a  clear  thought,  a  right 
heart  under  his  blouse.  The  aim  and  influence  of  the  Christian  academy  ia 
not  to  supplant  the  seoalar  with  the  spiritual,  but  to  combine  the  two.  Hence 
the  beneficent  effect  of  the  New  England  academy  in  the  past.  It  takes  boys 
and  girls  at  the  most  critical,  transitional  period  of  their  lives,  and  equips 
them  with  seeolar  learning  and  Christian  ethics  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  pri- 
vate school,  so  far  as  the  state  ia  concerned,  but  broad  and  unsectarian,  and 
therefore  aniike  the  narrow  sectarian  spirit  of  the  Catholic  paroohial  school. 
He  Christiaa  academy  b  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of  the  Christian  college, 
and  its  influence  is  practically  the  same.  The  profounder  views  of  life  incul- 
cated at  the  academy,  the  greater  tbongbtfalness,  the  larger  and  jnster  out- 
look which  it  promotes,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  high  school,  are  always 
favorable  to  Christianity.  The  result  is  that  revivals  of  religion  are  pro- 
moted as  they  cannot  be  under  the  public  aohool  system  supported  by  the 
state.  Henoe  the  large  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  gone  out  from 
these  academies,  whether  they  entered  college  or  not,  have  gone  out  with  a 
Christian  purpose,  with  brood  and  serious  views  of  life  and  duty,  and  with  a 
catholicity  of  spirit  seldom  attained  in  the  more  secular  high  school." 

It  is  for  reasons  like  these  that  appeals  are  made  for  the  retindowment 
of  oar  academies,  and  for  the  establishment  of  new  ones.  Their  impor- 
tance is  greater  than  formerly  on  account  of  the  enlargement  and  enrich- 
ment of  their  courses  of  stady.  The  colleges  look  to  them  for  men  well 
prepared  for  college  life  and  college  studies.  The  amount  of  work  laid 
npon  them,  and  the  grade  of  it,  requires  a  teaching  stafE  and  equipment 
not  inferior  to  that  famished  to  our  colleges  a  generation  ago.  The  ap- 
peal for  onr  academies,  accordingly,  is  substantially  the  same  as  for  oar 
colleges.  Their  relations  are  intimate  and  their  aims  common.  In  some 
respects  it  is  more  important  that  the  instruction  in  the  schools  be  of  the 
Arst  order  of  merit,  the  encouragements  to  straggling  talent  even  more 
amfde  and  free  than  in  the  colleges.  For  the  foundations  of  character 
and  scholarship  are  laid  in  the  schoob.  England  bos  set  ns  a  noble  ex- 
ample in  the  strong  endowment  of  a  group  of  secondary  schools,  whose 
teachers  rival  in  distinction  and  influence  those  of  the  aniverslties,  and 
whose  pupils  enjoy  the  best  that  all  England  can  supply. 
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HOW  HUGH  DID  THE  AMERICAN  BOABD  MEAN  IN  OBANTDIG 
TO  THE  FBUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE  LIBEBTT  TO  ASK  "  SUPPLE- 
MENT ABT  QUESTIONS"! 

The  American  Board,  at  ita  Annnal  Meeting  in  Minneapolis  (1890), 
maile  the  ttdlowing  cfaangee  in  the  doctrinal  handling  of  candidates  for 
miwionarj  appoinlmenL  Those  elianges  were  adopted  npon  the  recom- 
menda^on  of  the  "  Committee  of  Nine  on  the  Methods  of  Administra- 
tion at  the  Booms  of  d>e  Ameriean  Board."  The  tvo  qoestions  in  the 
Manoal  for  Missionary  Candidates  were  modified  to  read :  — 

"  Qoestion  1.  What  are  joiar  Tiews  respecting  each  irf  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Scripture  cranmonlf  held  hj  the  ebnrches  suBtaining  this  Board  ?  In  an- 
■weriug  this  qneetion  jon  msj'  lue  jonr  own  language  or  refer  to  maj  creeds 
of  acknowledged  weight  ae  to  the  doctrine  cmtaioed  in  these  ereeds. 

"  QnestioQ  2.  Have  jf>u  *aj  riews  at  Tariance  with  these  doctrines,  or  any 
views  of  church  goTemmeat  which  woald  prevent  joor  cordial  coopeiation 
with  the  niissitMiaries  of  this  Board  ?  " 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  then  continaes:  — 

"  These  question*  bong  so  amended,  oil  applioatiou  for  missionary  appoint- 
ment shall  be  made,  as  now,  to  the  CorrespoDding  Secretaries  of  the  Board- 
Without  further  cmieapraidence  on  doctrinal  matters  the  commumeatioas  thus 
received  by  the  Secretaries  shall  be  presented  forthwith  to  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee. In  case  the  Committee  d^re  farther  somtiny  into  the  thedofpcal 
opinions  of  the  candidate,  this  shall  be  had  tbroogfa  an  interview  with  the 
Committee  as  a  body  ;  or,  in  case  this  in  an;  special  instaooe  is  not  piaatica- 
ble,  with  a  sub-committee  apptMoted  by  them  from  their  own  number,  and 
consiitiDg  in  part  of  laymen.  At  such  theoli^cal  examination  bj  the  Com- 
mittee  or  sutMiommittee,  the  doors  shall  be  open  for  the  prescDce  of  any  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  or  personal  friends  of  the  candidate." 

The  matter,  npon  which  we  now  ask  for  light,  is  contuned  in  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  t«  this  report,  to  be  inserted  after  the  sentence,  "  In 
cose  the  Committee  desire  farther  acratiny  into  the  theological  opinions  of 
the  candidate,"  they  mat/  address  to  him  such  supplementary  questions 
as  appear  to  them  important,  and  if  fmther  light  is  needed,  etc.,  etc. 

The  occasion  of  our  inquiry  is  the  method  of  the  Praden^al  Committee 
in  two  recent  cases,  showing  its  interpretation  of  the  action  of  the  Board 
at  Minneapolis.  Until  these  cases,  we  hod  not  known  what  method  the 
Committee  were  pursuing  in  its  examination  of  candidates.  We  will  out- 
line them  as  they  have  come  to  oar  notice,  that  our  readers  may  nnder- 
stand  the  groond  of  our  disquietude. 

November  16, 1891,  A.  B.,  of  the  Senior  Class  in  Andover  Tbeolt^cal 
Seminary,  offered  himself  as  an  applicant  to  the  Board  for  missionary 
appointment.  His  application  was  made  in  the  nsnol  form,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  full  personal  statements  in  regard  to  health,  and  by  an 
equally  full  statement  of  an  examining  physician.  For  his  theolc^cal 
views  the  candidate  referred,  according  to  the  snggestions  of  the  Beport 
adopted  at  Minneapolis,  to  the  following  creeds :  The  AposUes',  the 
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Nicene,  the  Congregational  Creed  of  1883,  and  on  NoTember  28  he 
added  the  Burial  Hill  Declaration  of  1665. 

December  30,  1891,  he  received  the  following  letter,  enamerating  cer- 
tain anpplementary  queatione :  — 

BosTOK,  Drcember  30, 1891. 
Hr. ,  Theological  Semmarg,  Andomr,  Man.  : 

My  DEAB  Bbotheb,  — Your  offer  of  Hrrice  aa  minionaTf,  togeUier  with 
■iiDilac  offers  from  seveial  other  persona,  wu  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  some  weeks  aince,  but  a  great  preaanre  of  business  haa 
prevented  the  conaideratiou  of  these  papers  till  tbe  meeting  held  jeaterdaj 
afternoon.     His  dela^  has  been  much  regretted,  but  could  not  be  helped. 

At  tbe  reading  of  the  papers  yesterday,  notice  was  token  of  the  fact  that  in 
three  cases,  jaar  own  among  the  number,  the  oreeda  to  which  tbe  candidatea 
referred  do  not  make  explicit  reference  to  some  points  upon  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  nniformly  aaked  an  expression  of  the  views  of  those  who  dcMre 
missionary  appointment.  The  Committee,  therefore,  requested  me,  as  clerk, 
to  ask  from  jou,  as  from  others,  a  brief  statement  of  jour  views  on  the  fol- 
lowing topics  :  — 

1.  The  inspiration  and  infallibility  of  the  Holy  Soriptures. 

2.  The  immortality  of  tbe  aonl. 

3.  The  deeiaiveness  of  the  preaent  life  as  related  to  final  destiny. 
Flease  find  indoaed  a  atamped  envelope  for  your  reply. 

Trusting  that  the  way  will  soon  be  opened  for  your  entering  the  service 
of  Cbriat  in  some  foreign  land,  I  am, 

In  behalf  of  the  Prudential  Committee, 

Very  truly  yonrs, 

E.  E.  Stboho,  Cltrk. 
Janoar;  2, 1892,  he  replied  as  followa  to  the  qoesdoni  proposed :  — 
AiUKiTaB,  Mass.,  Jait^urrj  3,  1892. 
Dr.  E.  £.  Stbomo,  Boitoa: 

Dkax  Sib, — Your*  of  Deeember  30,  in  regard  to  mj  application  to  tiie 
Prudential  Committee,  is  reoeived. 

lu  reply  to  the  queries  regarding  my  doctrinal  views,  permit  me  to  aay,  that 
in  my  application  I  expressed  "  hearty  assent "  to  the  two  creeds  of  the  catho- 
lic church  of  most  "acknowledged  weight,"  the  Apoatlea'  and  the  Nioene  ; 
and,  so  far  sa  I  am  aware,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Savoy  Declaration, 
to  the  only  two  authorized  Congregational  eonfessions  of  faith,  the  Burial  Hill 
Declaration  of  1865,  and  the  Creed  of  1S83.  I  know  of  no  creeds  of  more 
"acknowledged  weight"  to  which  I  could  have  referred. 

Aa  to  the  speciflo  doctrines  in  question,  I  would  answer  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  anbject  of  the  inspiration  and  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures  seema  to 
me  to  be  covered  in  any  fur  interpretation  by  Art.  V.  of  the  Creed  of  1883. 

I  believe  that  the  Holy  Soriptnrea  were  composed  by  men  under  tbe  spetnal 
inspiration  of  the  spirit  of  God ;  that  tiiey  contain  the  only  record  of  God'a 
redemptive  work  in  the  world,  culminating  in  Christ  ;  that  they  are  vitally 
related  to  that  work  ;  that,  therefore,  they  contain  the  final  and  perfect  reve- 
lation of  the  nature  of  God,  of  his  will  for  man,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  ; 
that  in  this  sense,  and  thia  sense  alone,  are  they  infallible. 

2.  The  aubjeet  of  the  immortality  of  the  seal  seema  to  me  to  be  wvered  in 
any  fair  interpretation  by  Art.  XII.  of  the  Creed  of  1S83. 
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I  believe  titat  the  soul  is  by  iwtnre  immortal ;  that  tbe  iuoea  of  tbe  jodg- 
meiit  are  in  accordance  with  Chrittiati  character,  and  are  fioal  ;  and  I  ace  dd 
leaaon  to  BuppoBc  that  the  wioked  and  tha  righteouB  do  not  alike  exiit  eter- 
nallj,  conscious  of  their  state. 

3.  I  do  not  believe  Uiat  the  Scriptures  teach  the  nniveraal  "  decinTeness  of 
the  present  life  as  related  to  final  destinj."  I  belieTS  that  the;r  do  teach  tbe 
availability  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  every  chUd  of  the 
race,  and  that  salvation  is  through,  fkith  in  Christ  alone.  Defining  the  terms 
Christ,  salvation,  and  faith  as  thej  have  ordinarilj  been  defined  in  Congie- 
gational  chnrches,  tbe  corollary  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  the  offer  of  Christ 
will  be  made  in  the  other  life  to  those  to  whom  it  has  not  been  made  in  this  life. 
With  this  view  the  intimations  which  the  Sciiptnres  contnin  seem  to  ine  to  co- 
incide. Modifjing  the  definition  of  these  terms  gives  the  "essential  Christ" 
view,  so  called.  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  so  radical  a  coarse  as  departure 
from  the  long-held  definition  of  the  terms,  Christ,  salvation,  and  faith. 

But  the  conditions  of  the  other  life  seem  to  me  involved  in  snch  mjsterv, 
and  to  be  so  incompletely  revealed  in  Scriptare,  that  I  hold  no  view  on  this 
subject  dogmatically,  or  as  more  than  a,  probability. 

Hoping  that  these  answers  maj  prove  satisfactory  to  tbe  Committee,  I  am. 
Yours  respeetf  ally, 

Janaary  13,  1S92,  his  application  was  declined  on  personal  grounds, 
including  health. 

On  January  18,  1892,  C.  D.,  of  the  Senior  Gass  in  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  offered  himself  as  an  applicant  to  tbe  Board  for  mis- 
sionary  appointment.  The  application  was  made  in  the  Dsoal  form,  and 
was  accompanied  by  fnll  statements  from  himself  and  friends  in  regard 
to  health,  and  by  the  statement  of  an  examining  physician.  For  hii 
theological  views  tbe  candidate  referred  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ni- 
cene  Creed,  the  Burial  Hill  Declaration  (supplemented  by  the  addiliaa* 
made  at  the  Oberlin  Council),  which,  we  believe,  Dr.  Dexter  character- 
ized as  "  the  flag  of  the  denomination,"  and  to  the  Congregational  Creed 
of  1883. 

February  10,1892,  the  candidate  received  in  reply  Uiis  letter  frcm  the 
Prudential  Committee :  — 

Ah.  Board  or  Com.  for  Forkioh  Missions. 

COKORSOATIONAL  HoUBB,  1    SoNRRSIT    StRSET, 

Boston,  Feinary  10,  1393. 

Mr, ,   Thtolegiaai  Seminarg,  Artdova;  Mau.: 

Mt  Dkar  Brother,  —  Your  offer  of  service  and  aooompanying  teatimo- 
nials  were  presented  to  the  Pmdential  Committee  at  its  meeting  of  last  week, 
February  2,  but  the  docket  was  so  crowded  that  they  were  not  reached  till 
the  session  of  yesterday.  On  two  or  three  pdnta  the  Committee  desired  fur- 
ther information,  and  I  am  instructed,  as  olcrk,  to  ask  from  yon  a  brief  ex- 
pression of  your  views  on  the  following  topics  :  — 

1.  Tbe  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

2.  Hie  immortality  of  the  soul. 

3.  Hie  dedsiveiMSS  of  tbe  present  life  as  related  to  future  destiay 
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Will  jon  be  Idnd  enough  to  iadicste  brieflj  joox  views  on  theM  points,  and 
■end  jouT  reply  to  me  in  the  inclosed  Btunped  enTelope. 
I  am,  wey  truly  fours, 

III  behalf  of  the  Pnidential  Committee, 

E.  £.  Stbono,  Clerh. 

To  tbe  points  raised  in  this  letter  of  inquiry  the  candidate  made 
reply,  February  13,  m  follows :  — 

1.  I  believe  that  the  Canonical  ScriptareB  of  the  Old  and  New  Teata- 
meots  are  the  only  inspired  record  of  that  final  revelation  of  God's  redemp- 
tion, which  culminated  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  therefore  of  supreme  au- 
thority in  matters  of  faith  and  practice. 

2.  I  believe  in  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul. 

3.  I  do  not  minimize  in  the  slightest  the  tendency  of  "  tbe  present  life  "  to 
fix  character  and  to  decide  "  future  destiny,"  but  I  believe  that  the  final  desdny 
of  the  soul  is  fundamentally  determined  by  its  personal  relation  to  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  rather  than  upou  its  external  environment  in  any 
pobt  of  time. 

Febmary  24,  1892,  tlie  application  was  declined  on  the  ground  of 
health. 

The  succeasive  refuaal  of  these  candidates  on  the  gronnd  of  health 
snggesta  two  incidental  inqniries.  First,  whether  it  would  not  be  ad< 
visable,  the  candidate  having  made  his  theological  statement,  to  suspend 
"  farther  scrutiny  into  his  theological  opinions  "  until  tbe  qaestion  of  his 
health  has  been  settled,  especially  in  cases  where  the  health  question 
pronuses  to  be  serions.  Second,  whether,  in  view  of  the  high  standard 
of  the  Board  in  the  matter  of  health,  some  spedal  notification  of  health 
requirements  should  not  be  made  to  theological  students.  The  second 
of  the  above  cases  was  declined  on  the  ground  that  the  candidate  would 
not  be  a  first-elaas  risk  in  a  Life  Insorance  Company  on  account  of  hered- 
ity, the  fact  being  that  two  brothers  and  a  sister  had  died  froni  causes 
which  involved  or  suggested  pulmonary  trouble.  Bat  tlie  parents  of  the 
applicant  and  three  brothers  and  a  sister  are  living  in  robust  health, 
tlie  candidate  himself  has  the  reputation  among  his  fellow-stadents  of 
an  athlete,  and  an  older  brother,  a  student  in  Princeton  Tbeolt^cal 
Seminary,  has  jnst  been  appointed  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  same  facts  upon  which  the  older  brother  was  rejected. 
We  do  not  charge  that  the  Prudential  Committee  has  made  an  unjust 
discrimination  in  this  case,  for  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  basis  on 
which  it  has  proceeded  in  recent  appointments,  bnt  we  would  suggest  that 
if  Life  Insurance  rules  are  to  be  the  standard  of  appointment  it  should  be 
so  understood,  in  order  that  applicants  may  present  an  insurance  policy 
with  other  requisite  papers. 

But  tliese  questions  are  incidentaL  We  make  our  present  inquiry, 
because  the  cases  which  we  have  cited  have  uncovered  a  method  of  proced- 
ure of  which  we  had  no  jwevions  knowledge,  about  which  at  some  points 
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wfl  deaire  further  infomiation,  and  i^wnrt  which,  ao  f kt  ss  we  under- 
stand its  working,  we  denire  to  otter  oar  protest. 

We  ask,  in  the  first  place,  of  those  who  are  competent  to  answer, 
whether  the  method  of  "  supplementary  questions  "  was  designed  to  be 
mandatory  or  permissive.  The  langaage  seems  to  ns  cleai'ly  permissive. 
"  In  case  the  committee  desire  farther  scrutiny  into  the  theological 
opinions  of  the  candidate  they  may  address  to  him  sach  snpplementary 
questions  as  appear  to  them  important."  Bat  we  understand  that  the 
position  is  taken  that  the  action  at  Minneapolis  calls  for  a  more  critical 
and  extended  theological  examination  than  was  formerly  demanded  by 
the  Board  ;  the  Bssumption  being  that  the  somewhat  elaborate  machinery 
for  examination  which  was  there  set  ap  to  guard  against  some  qaesUon' 
able  practices  must  be  need  to  its  fall  extent 

We  ask,  in  the  second  place,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  "  supplemen- 
tary queationB  "  which  the  committee  "  may  address  "  to  the  candidate 
for  missionary  appointment.  This  is  a  very  vital  inquiry  in  the  light 
of  the  "  supplementary  questions  "  pat  to  applicants  in  these  successive 
cases,  for'it  will  be  seen  that  these  qnestions  lie,  in  their  intention,  ont- 
side  the  working  theology  of  the  creeds,  and  within  the  region  of  present 
critical  and  philosophical  discussion.  Does  the  Board  wish  its  Commit- 
tee to  enter  this  region  ?  The  qneetions  actaally  proposed  are  as  dirisive 
as  any  which  could  have  been  asked.  We  cannot  see  that  the  Committee 
has  passed  by  any  sabject  calculated  to  nise  a  theological  difflcnlty,  ex- 
cept, possibly,  the  question  of  evolation.  Does  the  Board  wish  its  Com- 
mittee to  engage  in  this  philosophical  hunt  after  divisive  issnes  ?  To  he 
more  specific.  Does  the  Board  desire  to  take  part  in  the  qnestions  of 
BthUcal  and  historical  criticism  which  underlie  the  subject  of  the  "  in- 
spiration and  infallibility  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  "  ?  Does  the  Board 
wish  to  divide  its  constituency  over  the  question  of  conditioned  "  immor> 
tality  "  ?  Does  tiie  Board  wish  to, perpetuate  the  controversy  over  "  the 
decisiveness  of  the  present  life  as  related  to  final  destiny  "  ?  These  are 
the  precise  issues  which  are  involved  in  the  patting  of  these  questions. 

Take  the  question  about  inspiration.  What  is  tlie  question  of  inspira- 
tion apart  from  the  doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  to  which  the  candidates 
Iiad  subscribed  in  the  creeds  referred  to?  The  Congregational  Creed  of 
1883  says  of  the  Scriptures :  "  We  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  the  record  ofOod's  revelations  of  himself  in  the 
work  of  red^emption  ;  that  they  were  written  1^  men  under  the  spedal 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salva- 
tion ;  and  that  they  constitute  tiie  authoritative  standard  by  which  reli- 
gioas  teaching  and  human  conduct  are  to  be  regulated  and  judged." 
Each  of  the  applicants  in  question  had  subscribed  to  this  statement,  and 
in  the  after  statement  called  for  could  do  no  more  than  to  sabstantially 
reaffirm  it.  What  more  ought  to  be  asked  ?  Who  is  prepared  to  give 
a  philosophical  definition  of  inspiratian  when  the  very  material  ont  of 
which  such  a  definition  must  be  framed  is  in  a  reformative  state  ? 
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And  That  of  tbe  second  question,  tlut  of  innnortftUty,  or  u  it  eri- 
dently  meana  of  conditional  immortality  ?  As  our  readers  are  aware,  th« 
belief  in  conditional  immortality  is  Dot  a  belief  which  w«  are  inclined  to 
advocate,  but  it  is  a  belief  which  is  held  by  a  large  and  inereasiDg  part 
of  the  constituency  of  the  American  Board.  It  is  held  by  ita  adrocates 
M  a  philosophical  interpretatioD  of  future  destiny,  respecting  which  the 
creeds  make  no  afSrmation.  Does  the  Board  wish  to  have  its  Com- 
mittee ruse  this  question  as  another  question  npon  which  to  divide  its 
eonstitaenoy  F  We  had  supposed  that  by  general  consent  this  particular 
question  was  not  to  be  pressed.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  two  of  the 
Secretaries  of  tbe  Board,  one  of  them  being  the  Home  Secretary,  were 
asked,  under  examination  by  one  of  the  Committee  of  Nine,  if,  in  their 
opinicHi,  another  applicant  holding  this  belief  (reference  was  made  to 
an  appUeant  from  a  neighboring  seminary  who  had  been  practically 
rejected  on  this  ground)  would  be  rejected,  and  they  both  replied  that 
tbey  thought  not,  at  least  not  by  their  advice.  We  see,  then,  no  reason 
for  introducing  this  question,  except  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  one 
which  follows. 

If  these  and  like  questions  are  asked  in  mere  intellectual  curiosity,  as 
they  are  sometimes  asked  at  conncib,  we  submit  that  the  action  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  Prudential  Committee.  If  they  are  asked  as  teat 
qoestions,  upon  the  answer  to  which  the  appointment  of  the  applicant  is 
conditioned,  we  submit  that  they  are  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of  the 
American  Board.  They  are  outside  that  great  working  theology  which 
makes  up  tbe  faith  commonly  held  by  tbe  churches  sustaining  the  Board. 
And  die  liberty  even  to  ask  such  questions  makes  the  Committee  of  tbe 
Board,  as  Dr.  Hopkins  need  to  say,  not  a  prudential,  but  a  theological 
committee,  and  he  might  now  have  added  a  philosophical  committee.  We 
believe  tbat  as  tbe  churches  come  to  understand  tbe  significance  of  this 
kind  of  questioning,  tbey  will  make  themselves  heard  in  a  protest  which 
cannot  be  disregarded. 

As  to  the  laatof  tbe  "  supplementary  questions,"  that  of  "  tbe  dedsive- 
nesB  of  the  present  life  as  related  to  futare  destiny,"  we  qualify  tbe  gen- 
eral assumption,  upon  which  we  have  thus  far  written,  that  all  these  ques- 
tions as  put  lie  outside  the  province  of  the  Board.  Without  wiuving  onr 
original  and  constant  position  that  this  question,  because  outside  tbe 
creeds,  is  outside  the  province  of  the  Board,  we  admit  that  the  Board  baa 
brought  it  within  its  supposed  province.  We  admit  that  it  has  passed 
resolutions  advising  caution  in  tbe  acceptance  of  those  holding  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Christian  probation  for  all  souls.  Wa  admit  tiiat  these  resolu- 
tions have  not  been  repealed,  and  that  the  Pmdenti^  Committee  have 
the  letter  of  the  instructions  of  tbe  Board  as  thnr  warrant  for  scrutiny  into 
tbe  opinions  of  candidates  upon  this  point  But,  having  made  these  ad- 
ntiaaions,  we  ask,  in  the  third  place,  does  the  method  of  tbe  Prudential 
Committee,  in  potting  those  supplonentary  qne^ons,  including  the  last, 
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re&l]y  ezpresB  and  represent  the  present  mind  of  the  constituencj'  of  the 
American  Board  ?  Events  of  no  mean  Import  have  taken  plttce  since  the 
resolotions,  to  which  we  Iiave  referred,  were  passed  at  Dea  Moinea  and 
reaf&rmed  at  Springfield.  Within  its  own  history  the  meeting  at  New 
York  has  occurred  and  the  meeting  at  Minneapolis.  What  was  tiie  moral 
significance  of  these  meetings  ?  Did  they,  or  did  they  not,  mean  a  nb- 
stantial  change  in  the  theological  policy  of  the  Board,  acting  through  its 
Priidential  Coniinittee  ?  Unfortunately  this  is  the  practical  question  with 
which  we  are  still  confronted.  It  has,  indeed,  been  generally  aftsnmed 
that  the  American  Board  qnestion  was  settled,  and  in  the  int«rest  of 
harmony  and  peace.  Calk  for  men  and  appeals  for  money  have  been 
made  npon  this  understanding.  We  ourselves  have  tried  to  believe, 
without  any  actual  evidence  to  justify  our  faith,  that  the  management  of 
the  Board  was  seeking  to  adjust  itself  to  the  change  of  policy  which  had 
been  declared  to  be  a  fact.  But  the  exposure  of  the  method  sdll  pnr> 
sned  at  the  rooms  of  the  Prudential  Committee  obliges  us  to  conclude 
that  there  has  been  no  real  change  there.  The  transfer  of  power  from 
the  Mome  Secretary  to  the  Prndential  Committee  is  seen  to  be  nominal ; 
the  Home  Secretary  and  the  majority  of  the  Prudential  Committee  are 
one  and  the  same.  We  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  if  a  case  like  that  of 
Mr.  Noyes  or  of  Mr.  Covellwere  to  be  presented  there  would  not  he  the 
same  conflict  as  in  those  cases.  This  at  least  is  not  harmony  and  peace 
within,  and  until  there  is  harmony  and  peace  within,  there  cannot  be 
harmony  and  peace  without.  The  spirit  and  tendency  and  method  of 
the  majority  of  the  Prndential  Committee,  as  accidentally  brought  to 
light  in  its  use  of  the  Lberty  of  "  supplementary  questions,"  will  awaken 
grave  suspicions  and  fears  on  the  part  of  many  true  friends  of  Foreign 
Missions. 


NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND. 


The  wide  interest  which  En^ishmen  take  in  rehg^oua  affairs  is  always 
finding  fresh  illustration.  One  fact  of  to-day  is  the  increasing  number 
of  religious  periodicals.  A  few  months  ago  the  "  Review  of  the 
Churches "  was  started ;  it  gives  airticlea  on  current  questions,  has  sym^- 
posia  by  men  of  widely  different  views,  and  each  month  records  the  pro^ 
ress  and  chief  events  relating  to  the  different  denominations  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  Great  Britain ;  even  the  Salvation  Army  is  not  neglected. 
Besides,  there  is  a  notable  feature  in  the  editorial  work  being  intrusted 
to  six  gentlemen  representing  the  chief  Christian  bodies  of  our  country, 
excepting,  of  course,  the  Roman  Catholic  Two  other  magazine!  which 
are  just  appearing  are  "The  New  Era,"  which  will  be  devoted  to  phi- 
lanthropic and  social  work  on  broad  lines  ;  and  "  The  Thinker,"  which 
will  endeavor  to  keep  its  readers  well  abreast  of  the  march  of  theolc^cal 
thought  and  literature,  not  only  in  our  own  land  but  in  other  countriea  ; 
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it  alao  makes  itself  Kttrutive  to  the  mimster,  who  ia  pressed  tor  time  to 
compose  his  sermons,  by  beiag  strong  on  the  homileticsl  side.  Judging 
from  the  fiiDt  number,  "  The  Thinker  "  may  be  reckoned  not  only  as  a 
scholarly  prodaction,  bat  as  an  organ  of  progressive  orthodoxy.  It  con- 
tains a  very  fnll  notice  of  recent  American  theology  nnder  the  heading 
of  "  Cnrrent  American  Thought." 

The  publishing  record  for  1891  shows  that  there  were  520  new  theo- 
logical works  (including  sermons)  published  in  our  country  during  last 
year,  and  107  new  editions  of  theological  works  were  issued.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  during  the  year  4,429  new  hooks,  and  1,277  new 
editions  were  published  in  all  departments  of  litei«tare.  These  numbers 
■how  a  slight  decrease  from  those  for  1890,  a  resolt  dae,  it  is  believed, 
mainly  to  the  depression  of  the  general  trade  of  the  country. 

In  recent  theological  literature  we  have  three  notable  hooks,  in  Frofss- 
sor  Driver's  "  Introdnctjon  to  the  Old  Testament,"  Professor  Cheyne's 
work  on  the  Psalms,  and  Canon  Gore's  on  the  Incarnation.  The  first 
two  of  these  show  that  the  theological  work  of  Oxford  profesaore  is  not 
now  entirely,  as  it  used  to  he,  along  merely  traditional  lines  and  contemp- 
tuous of  Continental  scholarship  ;  the  third  confirms  the  impression  which 
was  roused  by  "  Lux  Mundi,"  that  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement,  thou^ 
it  was  in  its  earlier  stages  so  disdainful  of  metaphysics,  and  professed  to  be 
so  amply  self-satisfied  in  having  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints," 
is  beginning  to  seek  a  philosophical  foundation  for  the  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fice which  it  rears. 

Another  work  which  has  just  appeared,  and  is  significant,  coming  at  the 
present  time,  is  Dr.  A.  Duff's  "  Old  TesUment  Theology  from  800  B.  c. 
to  640  B.  c."  (Edinburgh,  1891).  Dr.  Duff  discusses  the  theology  and 
moral  teaching  of  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah,  their  relation  to  the 
Pentateuch,  and  their  place  in  the  order  of  divine  revelation.  Critical 
conclusions  and  deep  spiritual  and  moral  insight  combine  in  a  degree  and 
manner  not  usual  in  theological  writings  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
aspect  of  the  book  is  in  its  showing  that  critical  theology  may  be  full  of 
moral  and  spiritual  enthusiasm. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  been  recently  showing  even  more  than  its 
usual  evidences  of  vigor.  General  Booth  has  been  on  a  tour  of  our  colo- 
nies, and  has  visited  South  Africa  and  Australia,  where  his  reception  has 
partaken  of  the  nature  of  a  triumphal  proceesiou  or  a  royal  progress. 
Meanwhile,  the  Salvation  Army  at  home  have  been  eng^;ed  in  a  struggle 
of  great  importance.  At  Eastbourne,  a  foshionable  watering-place  on  the 
Bonth  coast,  "  the  Army  "  has  been  prevented  from,  or  at  least  hampered 
in  ite  usoal  course  of  leading  processions  throngh  the  streets  with  music 
and  banners  and  of  holding  open  air  services,  by  the  fact  that  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  town,  in  obtaining  a  local  act  from  Parliament,  received  the 
tinnsnal  powers  of  stopping  such  demonstrations  in  the  public  thorough- 
fares. As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Parliament  was  not  generally  aware 
that  euch  exceptional  powers  were  being  granted,  and  that  the  English- 
man's feeling  of  fair  play  is  against  a  special  law,  good  only  for  one  town, 
and  nirreptitionsly  passed  In  order  to  be  used  against  a  definite  body  of 
not  unworthy  citisens,  the  persistent  determination  of  the  corporation  to 
prevent  the  Salvation  Army  doing  there  what  it  does  without  hin- 
drance everywhere  else  has  led  to  riots,  criminal  protecntions,  civil  law- 
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raiU,  snd  an  tUMiiTiafale  notorie^  for  the  pleaaaiit  town  of  Eutboomc. 
How  this  matter  will  end,  it  is  hard  to  aay,  but  the  cimuuRtaiieea  have 
already  shown  that  the  Salvation  Army  are  in  griot  earneat,  not  readily 
det«rred  from  any  coarse  which  they  once  adt^t,  and  that  among  the 
qniet,  respectaUe,  and  noenthiuiastie  portion  of  the  conmronify  the  reli-  ' 
gioas  worship  of  the  Salvation  Amy  ia  very  nnix^alar,  and  worthy,  if 
poanble,  of  stem  repression. 

There  has  be«n  published  the  first  year's  review  of  the  woric  of  the 
"  Darkest  England  "  Mheme.  That  a  very  vast  oi^anizadon,  with  many 
ramifications,  has  sprang  rapidly  into  being  and  ianow  in  wide-spread- 
ing activity  ia  amply  shown.  A  few  fignres  show  at  once  bow  great  is 
the  philanthropic  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  :  The  Cheap  Food  Depots 
have  supplied  2,606,548  meals,  of  which  25,000  have  been  free  ;  at  the 
Shelters  the  total  number  of  cheap  lodgings  for  the  homeless  has  been 
307,000 ;  the  namber  of  visits  to  families  in  the  slams  has  been  446,170. 
It  appears  that  General  Booth  is  asking  for  30,000  pounds  a  year  for  tike 
eoDtinaance  and  carrying  on  of  his  work,  thoagh  the  general  impression 
was  that  the  "  Darkest  England  "  scheme  was  to  be  self-supporting  when 
once  the  initial  snm  was  subscribed.  This  report,  however,  gives  so  mnch 
evidence  of  marveloaa  work  done,  that  there  can  only  be  one  feeling  of 
hope,  that  this  work  will  not  fail  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  last  few  months  of  the  year  1891  have  been  very  full  of  interest 
in  our  political  sphere.  Great  changes  have  been  wrought  by  deatli 
amongst  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  bat  in  the  second  place, 
the  questions  connected  with  our  rural  districts  and  their  population 
have  come  very  strongly  into  prominence.  These  questions,  indeed,  are 
very  complex  :  they  are  largely  economic  and  social  as  well  as  political ; 
onr  land  ia  going  out  of  cultivation ;  it  is  found  more  profitable  to-,  or 
perhaps  it  is  more  to  the  taste  of,  the  wealthy  merchants  who  buy  up  es- 
tates in  the  country,  to  rear  game  than  to  grow  corn  or  feed  cattle. 
Wages  are  very  low  among  the  agricultoral  laborers,  who  are  unorganized 
and  often  ill-educated,  the  pay  of  a  full  male  laborer  frequently  being  only 
eighteen  pence  (less  than  half  a  dollar)  for  a  day's  work.  The  life  of  the 
countryman  is  dull  and  monotonous,  and  be  can  take  no  part  in  local  gov- 
ernment or  in  affairs  in  which  he  is  deeply  interested,  such  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor  law  or  the  land  law.  Then  our  system  of  land 
tenure  is  avowedly  intended  to  keep  ap  the  large  estates  of  large  land- 
owners, and  to  prevent  the  subdivision  of  these  estates  among  the  many; 
.  the  country  clergyman  is  often  unsympathetic,  or  rather,  his  natural  tyxer 
pathies  are  by  birtli  and  education  with  the  land-owner  ratiier  than  with 
the  laborer ;  the  village  school  is  not  a  centre  of  popular  education,  but  » 
department  of  the  clergyman's  honsehold.  In  fae^  the  country  districts 
have  hitiierto  profited  little  by  the  democratic  progress  of  recent  years. 
A  notable  conference  was  held  in  London  in  December,  at  which  tour 
hundred  delegates  from  the  rural  districts  met  and  discussed  the  situation. 
There  was  no  definite  policy  decided  on,  but  it  was  mode  abundantly  clear 
that  the  great  demands  of  the  country  laborers  were  for  popular  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the  second  place,  for  such  a  i-eform  of 
the  land  laws  as  would  enable  the  laborer  to  acquire  rights  over  a  piece  of 
land  which  he  might  call  hia  own.  Whether  the  Liberal  party,  which 
promises  to  carry  out  reforms  in  these  directions  if  returned  to  power,  will 
succeed,  or  whether  the  country  dwelleis  will  be  satisfied  with  tite  more 
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moder&te  programme  which  the  Conservatives  profess  themselTes  willing 
.  to  andertake,  remains  to  be  seen.  At  present  the  one  fact  patent  is,  that 
both  parties  are  making  a  bid  for  the  rural  vote. 

Another  political  fact  which  is  exciting  keen  anticipation  is  the  promise 
of  the  Conservative  leaders  to  introduce  early  next  session  an  Irish  Local 
GiOTemment  Bill.  At  present  the  local  government  of  Ireland  is  as 
bnreancratic  and  centralized  as  that  of  France,  or  even  of  Russia  ;  and 
a  change  Ib  bound  to  be  made. 

Many  Conservatives  view  the  inevitable  step  with  feelings  of  aversion, 
knowing  that  popular  local  government  in  Ireland  means  more  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Nationalists,  while  other  Congervatives  regard  the  promise 
made  on  their  party's  behalf  with  the  hope  that  popular  local  government 
in  Ireland  will  destroy  any  reasonableness  there  may  be  in  the  demand 
for  the  statutory  Irish  Parliament  of  Home  Rule.  This  political  question 
b  unfortunately  confounded  with  a  religious  issue  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, where  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  exist  in  almost  equal  numbers, 
and  where  the  tension  between  the  two  parties  is  very  great.  Also  in 
the  minds  of  a  not  inconsiderabte  number  of  Englishmen  the  Irish  ques- 
tion b  regarded,  not  as  a  matter  of  political  principle,  but  purely  as  a 
question  of  Popery  or  Protestantism.  "  No  popery  "  has  been  a  power- 
ful political  cry  in  the  past,  and  there  seem  to  be  not  a  few  who  are  led 
by  it  at  the  present. 

Joa^h  King. 

HAMPSTEAn,  London. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

A  Winter  in  India  and  Malaysia  atnong  the  Methoditt  SRtiiont.  By 
.  Rev.  M.  V.  B.  Knox,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.  With  an  Introduction  by  BUhop 
JohnF.  I{urtt,D.D.,'LL.D.  NewYork:  Hunt&Eaton;  Cincinnati: 
Cranston  AStowe,  1891.  Pp.  306.  $1.20.  —  This  is  a  very  lively  work, 
full  of  all  manner  of  interesting  items.  The  author  is  a  born  ornitholo- 
gist, and  fills  hb  Indian  scenes  with  plumage  and  the  whirring  of  winga. 
The  missionary  descriptions  are,  as  the  title  signifies,  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  Methodist  missions.  There  b  hardly  allusion  enough  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  other  missions  to  obviate  the  impression  that  the  gospel 
in  India  is  represented  almost  exclusively  by  Methodism.  The  author,  of 
course,  assumes  that  his  readers  are  not  without  access  to  other  books, 
but  we  can  hardly  praise  this  entire  absorption  in  hb  own  denomination, 
and  somewhat  over-eSusive  glorification  of  it,  as  a  signal  merit.  But  it 
b  an  int«reBling  book  for  any  one  to  read. 

General  View  of  the  Political  History  of  Europe.  By  Ernest 
Lauisae,  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne.  Transited  with  the  Author's  Sanc- 
tion. By  Charles  Gross,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Hbtory,  Harvard  Uni- 
vendty.  New  York  i  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  15  East  Sixteenth  Street. 
1891.  Pp.  viii,  188.  —  This  little  book  b  packed  wonderfully  luH  To 
say  that  it  is  luminous  aa  well  as  condensed  is  simply  to  say  that  it  comes 
from  an  eminent  Frenchman. 

The  writer  —  something  we  fancy  unusual  in  bis  country  —  subordinates 
the  Renaissance  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  nineteenth  century,  finding 
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in  the  former  the  national  germs  which  have  fully  nncloaed  in  the  latter. 
He  leaves  to  chance  and  human  freedom  a  large  scope  as  gainst  the 
fatality  of  nature  and  of  historical  sequence.  Very  naturally,  he  makes 
France  the  chief  representative  of  human  freedom,  which  a  century  ago 
threw  histoiy  into  a  new  channel,  and  which,  he  not  obscurely  intimates, 
is  in  this  century  called  to  thwart  historical  fatality  incamated  in  Ge»^ 
many. 

Going  back  to  Greer.a,  M.  Lavisse  well  calls  it  "  Europe  reflected  and 
condensed  in  a  mirror."  In  its  wider  ultimate  form  of  Uellenism,  "It 
broke  up  Roman  nnity  in  the  last  days  of  the  Empire.  Daring  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  it  was  antagonistic  to  the  ideas  and  systems  of  which  the  West 
made  trial,  and  it  destroyed  the  ecclesiastical  unity  of  the  Christian 
world."  And  in  the  Renaissance  it  rejuvenated  thought,  "  and  pro- 
duced the  inte]lectual  development  of  modern  times." 

The  author  admires  the  profound  effects  of  the  Roman  power,  but  baa 
considerable  misgivings  as  to  how  far  they  were  all  beneficial.  The  ele- 
ment of  force,  physical,  hierarchical,  intellectual,  involved  in  the  name  of 
Rome,  repels  bim.  Centuries  of  unhappy  experiences  were  needed  before 
the  nationH  which  she  had  paralyzed  could  constitute  themselves.  She  is 
always  tbe  same.  And  the  nations  which  she  did  not  conqner,  leaving  a 
heritage  of  mental  limitation,  seem  to  have  the  longer  future  before  them. 
"  It  is  not  certain  that  Ciesar's  conquest  of  Vercingetorix  was  a  blessing 
to  the  world." 

"  The  {jnpire  was  for  a  long  time  a  piece  of  hypocrisy  ;  for  it  did  not 
dare  to  give  to  its  rulers  the  first  condition  of  stability,  a  law  of  succession. 
At  length  the  monarchy  had  to  be  organized,  but  thenceforth  it  was  ab- 
solute, without  restraint  or  opposition.  Its  proposed  aim  was  to  exploit 
the  world,  an  um  which  in  practice  was  carried  to  an  extreme.  Hence  it 
exhausted  the  orbia  JtoTnanus."  The  Gospel  overthrew  the  Empire. 
'*  Bender  to  Cssar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's,  and  to  God  the  things 
that  are  God's,"  reft  Ciesar  from  his  apotheosis,  and  shook  the  immu- 
table Pock.  In  after  ages  the  Church  herself  restored  the  Empire,  but 
only  as  a  magnificent,  though  potent  illusion,  for  illusions  are  also  facts. 

"  Like  ancient  Rome,  the  Church  conquered  and  assimilated.  The 
intellectual  sap  of  the  ancient  would  no  longer  produce  anything  but 
miserable  flowerets  without  color  or  perfume.  The  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  attracted  intelligent  men  by  her  literature,  history,  dialectics,  the 
philosophy  of  her  dogma,  and  her  words  of  eternal  life."  "Tbe  Rome  of 
St.  Peter  began  her  conquests  where  the  Rome  of  Augustus  finished  hers, 
in  Bi-itain  and  Germany."  "  Hence  it  was  the  papacy  which  first  en- 
larged Europe."  Yet  the  author  is  not  too  ceilain  that  the  papacy  was 
necessary.  "  One  thing  appears  certain :  if  the  past  is  beneficent,  because 
it  initiates  new  generations  into  the  experience  of  bygone  ages,  it  abuses 
its  power.  To  the  living  some  things  in  the  past  seem  like  impish  pranks. 
One  of  these  pranks  was  the  reestablisliment  of  the  Empire,  in  the  year 
800,  by  a  priest  and  a  warrior,  neither  of  whom  knew  exactly  what  the 
ancient  Empire  had  been,  and  what  the  new  one  was  to  be." 

Tbe  following  sentence  seems  bewildered  by  a  false  translation.  "  Thus 
from  the  wreck  of  the  two  universal  powers  the  various  nationalities 
emerged.  Just  as  Christianity  had  succeeded  the  Roman  Empire,  so 
Europe  succeeded  Christianity."  We  take  it  the  original  here  (and  in 
some  other  places)  is,  CAr^tien^^  "  Christendom,"  not  Christianisme. 
Christendom  is  here  regarded  in  its  medissval  form,  as  a  theocratic  con- 
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federation.  The  author  allows  thai  Christendom,  thus  defined,  wa«  sao- 
ceeded  by  states,  but  not  by  nations.  '■  A  nation  is  a  definitely  formed, 
conscious,  and  responsible  person  ;  there  were  no  real  nations  on  the 
Continent  before  our  own  times." 

M.  LavigBe  acqnits  the  medisrat  papacy  of  offending  against  a  non- 
existent Italian  nationality.  Nevertheless,  like  Gregorovios,  he  points 
out  how  the  universal  aims  of  the  papacy  and  the  national  aims  of  Italy 
have  never  been  reconcilable.  Yet  the  comminution  of  Italy,  as  of  Greece, 
found  some  compensation  in  the  intense  and  various  life  of  the  parts. 
German  anarchy,  also,  "  vras  very  energetic  and  fruitful."  The  Slavonic 
and  Germanic  complications  are  fully  though  cnmpactly  set  forth,  im- 
plicated also  with  the  Magyars.  "  Hence  there  is  at  the  present  day  a 
Hungarian  question,  as  there  is  a  Tsech  question  ;  and  the  Hapsburg, 
whose  function  it  is  to  solve  both,  will  solve  neither."  Like  David 
Mtlller,  he  points  out  that  the  two  German  great  powers.  Aastria  and 
FruBsia,  were  both  "born  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,"  both  rest  on  con- 
quering and  assimilating  colonies  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  Slavs.  But 
as  Germanism  gained  in  the  East  it  lost  in  the  West.  "  While  margraves 
guarded  the  course  of  the  £lbe,  the  Rhine  became  the  '  highway  of  the 
priests.'  German  energy,  so  conspicuous  in  the  East.  languished  in  these 
principalities  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots.  By  iJie  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  Empire  had  loet  almost  all  its  western  dependencies, 
while  France  was  gaining  ground  in  this  territory." 

The  author  {^ves  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  slow  formation  of 
France,  of  how  the  lean  phantom  of  decaying  Carolingiaii  royalty,  amid 
a  crowd  of  indifferent  vassals,  changed  itself  into  flesh  and  blood  when 
Hugh  Capet,  Dake  of  France,  brought  dominions  of  its  own  to  the  crown, 
while  the  unfaihng  line  of  male  offspring  gave  continuity  to  its  aims,  and 
by  a  judicious  use  of  old  remembrances  and  new  inheritances  and 
resumptions,  and  also  by  the  help  of  the  cities  and  of  the  bishops,  the 
crowned  shadow  at  length  became  proprietor  of  France.  "  The  expansion 
of  iVance  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  preeminently  intellac- 
toal.  Her  intellect  gave  expression  to  the  whole  civilization  of  that 
period,  —  religious,  feudal,  and  knightly.  The  French  wrote  heroic 
poems,  built  castles  and  cathedrals,  and  interpreted  the  texts  of  Aristotle 
and  the  Scriptures.  Their  songs,  buildings,  and  scholastic  philosophy 
verged  on  perfection.  Already  independent,  alreadymobile  and  sprightly, 
the  French  mind  freed  itself  from  tradition  and  authority.  It  produced 
the'  aerial  grace  of  Gothic  art.  It  parodied  its  own  heroic  songs,  and 
sculptured  caricatures  on  the  walls  of  its  monuments  of  religion."  "  A 
proverb  said  that  the  world  was  ruled  by  three  powers,  —  the  Papacy, 
the  Empire,  and  Learning ;  the  first  residing  in  Rome,  the  second  in  Gei'- 
many,  the  third  in  Paris."  France  "  existed  at  first  in  and  through  the 
king,  who,  in  his  living  flesh  and  in  his  privileged  blood,  personified  the 
idea,  still  too  abstract,  of  a  nation,  a  country." 

The  development  of  England  is  well  set  forth.  "  This  good  order  of 
a  well  regulated  monarchy  and  the  power  of  the  monarch  produced  an 
unexpected  result,  namely,  political  Irberty.  Just  because  the  king  had 
everything  in  his  own  haiids." —  in  opposition  to  the  vassal  states  of  each 
continental  monarchy.  —  *'  because  tlie  rights  and  duties  of  all  were  de- 
fined with  precision,  because  each  person  easily  came  in  contact  with  all, 
because  people  saw,  knew,  and  elbowed  each  other,  the  resistance  to  a  power 
that  was  too  strong  was  easily  organized,  and  with  the  first  attempt  at- 
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tained  its  object."  "  England  of  the  fifteenth  eentuiy  was  more  than  a 
Btat«  ;  it  was  almost  a  nation."  "  Her  Tocation  abroad  was  not  yet  re- 
Tealed  ;  bat  she  had  varioua  powers  m  reserve  ;  the  power  of  a  aangnine, 
vigoroDS,  and  Yehement  temperamont,  and  the  power  which  is  produced 
hy  freedom  and  by  the  spirit  of  independence.  Theae  ehe  was  at  first  to 
waste  in  her  civil  and  religions  wars  ;  bat  eventually  she  employed  them 
to  found  an  Empire,  the  most  extensive  and  flourishing  that  history  has 

The  development  of  modern  times  is  more  complicated.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  before  so  distinct  a  statement  of  the  mischief  which 
French  feadalism,  even  in  dying,  left  behind.  "These  empty  structures 
—  provinces,  miinicipalities,  and  feudal  lordships  — ■  cumbered  France, 
and  incommoded  her  life.  The  power  that  turned  tfacQi  into  ruins  would 
not,  or  could  not,  remove  the  d^ris,  which  caused  much  disorder  in  the 
constitution  of  France.  The  resistance  of  such  vestiges  of  the  past  was 
enconntered  by  the  great  ministers  of  France,  hy  those  of  the  time  of  her 
full  glory,  and  by  those  of  the  close  of  the  ancient  regime  ;  for  example, 
Colbert  and  Turgot.  The  old  monarchy  shone  in  Europe  with  great 
brilliancy.  It  contributed  to  the  sum  total  of  the  greatness  of  France  the 
majesty  of  Louis  XTV.,  which  was  a  real  majesty.  Bat  the  monarchy 
did  not  establish  a  system  of  government  and  administration  adapted  to  a 
unified  country.  It  did  not  provide  itself  with  a  good  financial  and  mili- 
tary system ;  it  did  not  (^ve  the  country  a  good  judicial  and  economic 
system.  To  speak  the  truth  in  all  its  nakedness,  French  kings  knew  how 
to  exact  obedience,  but  tliey  did  not  know  bow  to  govern." 

The  author  pats,  of  course,  France  at  the  head  of  nations,  because 
her  unity  is  not  fosed  with  race,  and  has  tlierefore  tlie  value  of  a  moral 
personality.  Yet  he  holds  tliat  Pan-Germanism  and  Pan-Slavism  cannot 
long  avoid  a  decisive  straggle.  He  holds  the  papacy  to  he  quite  as 
dangerous  to  Italian  nalionaltty  as  any  one  has  ever  thonghL  "  The 
Emperor  of  Germany  is  very  potent,  hut  when  he  visited  the  King  of 
Italy,  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  refuse  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Pope. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  calls  himself  the  good  brother  and  special  friend 
of  Humbert  I.,  but  he  does  not  visit  Rome  for  fear  of  committing  sacri- 
lege." 

German  unity  the  author  stigmatizes  as  a  conquest  by  Prussia.  The 
hearty  willingness  of  the  South  German  people  to  be  "conquered  "  is  not 
mentioned.  As  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  of  course  he  is  implacable.  Does 
anybody  im^ine  that  if  Sedan  had  been  a  French  victory,  the  Germane 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  would  have  been  asked  if  they  were  willing 
to  be  appropriated  by  France  ? 

This  book,  in  size  a  manual,  is,  in  substance,  a  profound  history.  As 
will  he  seen,  the  translation  is  vigorous  and  free  enough  for  an  original. 

English  Colonisation  and  Empire.  By  Alfred  Caldeeott,  M.  A. 
(Cambridge  and  London),  Fellow  and  Dean  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  sometime  University  Extension  Lecturer  under  the  Cambridge 
Syndicate.  "  Of  all  the  results  of  English  History  none  is  comparable 
to  the  creation  of  this  enormous,  proaperoQS,  in  great  part  homogeneous 
Realm,  and  it  can  be  pai'alleled  hy  nothing  in  the  history  of  any  other 
state"  (Professor  Seeley).  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  743 
and  745  Broadway.  1891.  [All  rights  reserved.]  Pp.  viii,  277.  — The 
fine  hut  clear  print  enables  a  great  deal  to  he  put  into  this  book.  After 
slightly  touching  on  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  and  Greek  civiliza^on, 
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and  on  the  welding  proeew  of  Bcme,  the  anthor  remarks  that  then,  be- 
tween the  CarpatbianB  and  the  AtJantic,  waa  developed  the  first  civiliza- 
tion  which  seems  likely  to  become  tbe  common  possession  of  mankind, 
and  which  England,  principally,  is  now  diffusing  over  the  world.  The 
community  of  mankind  is  forming.  The  great  masses  are  all  now  in 
contact,  —  the  Chinese  mass  of  four  hundred  millions,  the  Indian  mass  of 
three  hundred  millions,  the  European  mass  of  three  hundred  millions. 

The  author  considers  the  colonizing  enterprises  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  Holland,  and  Britain.  He  quotes  from  Hegel  the  remark  that 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  was  an  event  of  the  same  order 
as  JnliuB  Cnsor's  crossing  the  Alps. 

The  author  distinguishes  between  pure  colonies,  like  Australia  and 
Canada,  uiised  colonies,  like  South  Africa  or  Jamaica,  dependencies, 
like  India,  and  mere  outposts,  like  Gibraltar  or  Aden.  Thus  the  English 
are  brought  into  direct  and  effective  contact  with  all  the  great  nationali- 
ties of  the  world. 

Tlie  glory  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  the  father  of  all  modem  en* 
terprise,  is  not  overlooked.  As  to  Spain,  the  author  notes  the  extraor- 
dinary' contradictions  of  character  which  prodnced  "  in  Las  Casaa  a 
flower  of  missionaries,  and  a  queen  of  singularly  high  anfl  tender  soul 
in  Isabella ;  and  also  a  ruffian  leader  like  Kzarro,  and  the  godless  in- 
humanity  wliicb  harried  out  of  life  ia  fifteen  years  fifteen  sixteenths  of 
the  natives  of  Hispaniola." 

The  Dutch  failed  because  they  were  too  sordid.  The  greatness  of 
distant  view  which  gave  permanence  to  English  enterprise  was  lacking 
to  them.  France  was  great,  and  achieved  great  things,  and  is  achieving 
great  things  now  in  Algeria.  But  it  was  appointed  that  her  American 
dominion  should  yield  to  England,  though  the  French  race,  we  may 
remark,  is  unassimilahle  in  Canada,  and  promises  to  appropriate  iJl 
northern  New  England.  Personal  government  could  not  pi'oduee  a  suc- 
cession of  men  like  Colbert,  that  greatest  of  administrators.  Chatham, 
however,  came  from  the  very  heart  of  England,  and  was  a  Alan,  whom 
no  Gleorge  could  put  down.  Prance,  under  Louis  Quinze  and  Louis 
Seize,  had  to  give  way,  and  leave  England  "  free  room  for  national  de- 
velopment." 

The  author  protests  gainst  assuming  that  the  thirteen  colonies  were 
entirely  in  the  right,  and  asks,  Where  was  their  gratitude  for  help  against 
France?  Surely,  they  were  acknowledged  by  Parliament  to  have  done 
more  than  their  part  He  allows,  however,  that  they  had  outgrown  de- 
pendence. He  says,  with  sarcastic  truth,  that  we  have  ever  since  been 
trying  to  live  inside  of  a  ring  fence. 

The  remarks  on  India  are  very  full,  but  less  important  to  us.     He  ob-  • 
serves,  very  justly,  that  English  dominion  there  does  not  really  rest  on 
force,  but  on  the  Hindoo  persuasion  that  the  Pax  Britanntca  is  the  alter- 
native to  the  old  anarchy. 

After  17S3  there  was  "  Reconstruction,  and  fresh  Expansion."  The 
wonderful  development  of  Australia  was  i^inst  all  augury.  This  has 
been  almost  wholly  industrial.  There  is  nothing  in  it  as  yet  to  take  hold 
of  the  imagination.  Canada  he  assumes  to  have  made  a  success  of  fed- 
eration, as  he  calls  that  row  of  sticks  laid  end  to  end,  which  Gloldwtn 
Smith  shows  this  to  be.  The  less  said  about  Canada  at  present,  the  more 
comfortable,  we  should  think,  it  would  be  for  Canada.  The  author, 
however,  allows  that  the  destiny  of  Canada  cannot  be  detached  from  our 
final  decision  respecting  it. 
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The  iMt  BIX  chapters  concern  the  final  partition  at  power  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies.  The  treatment  is  full,  clear,  and  dis- 
passionate, evidently  leaning  to  the  notion  of  Imperial  Federation,  bnt 
treating  this  altogether  tentatively.  The  author  does  not  answer  Goldwin 
Smith's  overwhelming  objectiuns  to  this,  but  evidently  hopes  that  nAnetur 
ambidando.  He  looks  for  such  a  devolution  of  authority  from  the  British 
Parliament  under  Home  Rule  as  shall  reduce  it  once  more  to  die  Par- 
liament of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland.  Colonies  are  then  to  come  in 
to  a  wider  federation  on  about  the  same  terms.  This  woold  be  "  Re- 
constructjon  and  Fresh  Expansion  "  with  a  witness.  It  would  be  happy 
for  the  historical  England  if  she  did  not  perish  in  this  Medea's  caldron 
of  transmutation. 

The  Divine  Enterprise  of  Missions.  A  Series  of  Lectures,  Delivered 
at  New  Bninswiclc,  N.  J.,  before  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America.  Upon  the  "  Graves  "  Foundation.  In  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  1891.  By  Arthur  T.  Pierson.  New 
York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  740  and .  742  Broadway.  Pp.333. 
—  The  author  wisely  begins  by  protesting  against  the  nnscnptoral 
division  of  believers  into  clergy  and  laity,  which  confines  all  active  fol- 
fiUment  of  Christ's  commission  to  the  latter.  He  does  not  deny  the  dis- 
tinction as  of  relative  force,  but  denies  that  it  is  original  or  fundamental. 
All  believers,  in  some  form,  are  addressed  in  the  command  (probably 
given  to  the  five  hundred)  :  "  Go  ye,  therefore." 

Dr.  Pierson  insists  that  Christ's  principal  command  is,  "  Bear  wit- 
ness." "  Evangelise,"  in  the  Greek,  does  not  mean,  "  to  convert,"  but 
>'  to  bring  the  good  tidings."  Results  are  with  divine  predestinatjon 
and  human  freedom.  But  this,  he  remarks,  includes  more  than  a  mere 
hasty  passing  through.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  include  the 
Christianization  of  a  race,  hot  the  offering  to  it  of  a  true  opportunity. 
The  author,  nevertheless,  presses  the  image  of  the  New  Jerusalem  let 
down  out  of  heaven  to  a  degree  which  looks  as  if  the  essential  powers  of 
human  nature  and  divine  results  of  history  were  all  to  be  rejected  out  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  A  little  more,  and  personal  identity  would  perish 
under  such  a  stress  of  ai'gument.  But  the  godless  extent  to  which  the 
idea  of  assimilation  is  carried  is  very  energetically  set  forth.  The 
chorch  is  an  "  election."  Yet  it  is  to  be,  not  a  painful  picking  out  of  one 
here  and  one  there,  but  the  calling  out  of  "  a  great  multitude  which  no 
man  can  nnmber."     Yet  cultivation  must  not  destroy  the  seed  vessels. 

The  author  chastises  the  self-complacency  which  dwells  on  twelve  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  for  foreign  missions,  by  pointing  out  that  one  per  cent, 
of  the  income  of  Protestant  church-members  would  give  two  hundred 
■  million  dollars.  The  conditions  of  growth,  when  life  ceases,  hasten  de- 
cay, and  the  pi'osperity  of  the  church,  enjoyed,  not  used,  will  destroy  her. 

The  degeneracy  of  Missions  into  mere  civilization  is  a  crying  danger 
of  our  age.  A  sense  of  "the  powers  of  the  world  to  come"  will  alone 
make  them  a  reality.  But  miracles  innamerable,  of  divine  grace,  if  not 
of  physical  power,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  may  sustain  the  standard.  If  the 
Reformation  was  "  tlie  Third  Great  Birth  of  Time,"  does  not  the  Fourth 
now  impend?     Are  we  to  be  found  sleeping? 

Charles   C.  Starhtek. 

An  DOVER. 
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t  I  CROSBY'S  VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

g       M  From  the  Phosphoid  principle  of  the  Ox  Brain  and  Wheat  Germ 
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I  rf|         Is        acknowledged  ^         '^  J    ^  ^>  f^  superior  to  all 
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il  3  §        ^'^  '^  composed  of  the  very  elements  which  are  the  production  of  nervous 

II  KM    pow^'"'     *'  'S  ^  v'^^'  food  for  the  tired  brain  and  nerves. 
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The  Ipss  of  memory,  the  exhausted  feeling,  the  dull  unrefreshed  sleep,  or 

nervous  sleL-pIcssness,  brain  weariness,  depressed  vitality,  are  simply  the  brain 
la  S^  and  nervous  system  calling  for  their  necessary  food.  In  this  condition  the 
tjiTfes  Vitalized  Phosphites  gives  great  relief.  It  restores  the  true  protagon,  the 
"-     -    brain  phosphoid,  increases  brain  and  nerve  power  by  specially  feeding  the 

nerve  centres.     It  reinvigorates  brain  and  body. 
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JOSEPH  HARDY  NEESIMA. 
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THE  CALVINISTIC  SYSTEM  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
REASON  AND  THE  SCRIPTURE. 

Caltinibu  starts  from  a  double  predestioation  which  antedates 
creation  and  is  the  divine  programme,  as  it  were,  of  human  history. 
This  programme  includes  the  successive  stages  of  a  universal  fall, 
a  partial  redemption  and  salvation,  and  a  partial  reprobation  and 
damnation  ;.  all  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  display  of  his  attri- 
butes of  mercy  and  justice.  History,  according  to  this  scheme, 
is  only  the  execution  of  the  original  design.  There  can  be  no 
failure.  The  beginning  and  the  end,  God's  immutable  plan  and 
the  world's  history,  must  correspond. 

This  is,  in  brief  outline,  one  of  the  great  dogmatic  systems 
wfaieb  have  dominated  the  Christian  world.  It  is  the  most  logical 
of  all,  unless  we  except  Romanism  as  completed  in  the  Yaticaa 
decrees.  It  is  the  product  of  the  greatest  theological  genius  that 
arose  after  Augustin  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  It  is  essentially  the 
same  with  the  Auguatinian  system,  but  more  logical  and  severe.  It 
lias  made  the  strongest  impression  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind, 
and  is  still  a  living  force  in  the  Puritan  and  Presbyterian  churches 
of  England  and  America.  It  can  only  be  superseded  by  a  better 
system,  which  is  built  upon  the  rock  of  the  redeemed  race  rather 
than  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  race,  and  upon  God's  love  in  Christ 
rather  than  of  God's  sovereign  decrees.  The  theological  genius  of 
Schteiermacher,  starting  from  Calvinistic  principles,  constructed 
a  system  of  a  universal  election  and  universal  salvation,  unfold- 
ing itself  gradually  in  this,  and  in  the  next  world ;  but  this  cannot 
satisfy  those  who  make  the  Bible  the  sapreme  rule  of  faith.     We 
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tnuBt  wait  for  a  more  Scriptural  systetn,  vhioh  will  come  in  the 
oootw  of  time. 

We  should  remember  at  the  ootBet  that  we  have  to  deal  here 
with  nothing  less  than  a  solntion  of  the  world-problem,  and  should 
approach  it  with  reverence  and  modesty.  We  stand  as  it  were 
before  a  mountain  whose  top  is  lost  in  the  clouds.  Many  who 
dared  to  climb  its  dizzy  heights  have  lost  their  vision  in  the  blind- 
ing snowdrifts.  Dante,  the  deepest  thinker  among  poets,  deems 
the  mystery  of  predestination  too  high  even  for  the  comprehension 
of  the  saints  in  Paradise,  who  enjoy  the  beatific  vision,  yet  **  du  not 
know  all  the  elect,"  and  are  content  "  to  will  whatsoever  God 
wills."  ^  Calvin  himself  says  that  "  the  predestination  of  God  is 
a  labyrinth,  from  which  the  mind  of  man  can  by  no  means  extri- 
cate itself."  There  is  no  escape  except  by  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  the  saving  love  of  God  in  .Christ. 

We  find  everywhere  in  nature  and  in  history  the  traces  of  a  re- 
vealed God  and  of  a  hidden  God ;  revealed  enough  to  strengthen 
our  faith,  and  concealed  enough  to  try  our  faith. 

We  are  surrounded  by  mysteries.  In  the  realm  of  nature  we 
see  the  contrasts  of  light  and  darkness,  day  and  night,  heat  and 
cold,  summer  and  winter,  life  and  death,  blooming  valleys  and 
barren  deserts,  singing  birds  and  poisonous  snakes,  useful  animals 
and  ravenous  beasts,  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest 

Turning  to  human  life,  we  find  that  one  man  is  bom  to  pros- 
perity, the  other  to  misery ;  one  a  king,  the  other  a  beggar ;  one  a 
genius,  the  other  an  idiot ;  one  strong  and  healthy,  the  other  a 
helpless  cripple ;  one  a  millionaire,  the  other  a  pauper ;  one  in- 
clined to  virtue,  another  to  viue  ;  one  the  son  of  a  saint,  the  other 
of  a  criminal ;  one  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  another  in  the 
light  of  Christianity. 

Who  can  account  for  all  these  and  a  thousand  other  differences 
and  perplexing  problems?    They  are  beyond  the  control  of  man's 
1  Paradiao,  XX.  130-138,  LoD^ellow's  tmulatioD  : — 
"  O  than  predeatination,  bow  remote 

Thy  coot  ia  from  the  aspect  of  all  those 
Who  the  ilnt  Cause  do  not  behold  entire  I 
And  jou,  0  mortals  I  hold  ;founelves  Featrained 
In  judging  ;  for  onteelves,  who  look  on  God, 
We  do  not  know  as  ;et  all  the  elect : 
And  sweet  to  ns  is  suefa  a  deprivation, 

Beoause  our  good  in  this  good  is  made  pecfeet, 
Thai  whatsoe'er  God  wills,  we  also  will." 
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tUI,  and  must  be  tiaced  to  th«  inscrtitable  will  of  God,  whose  ways 
are  past  fiDding  out 

Here,  tlien,  is  predestination,  and,  apparently,  a  double  predes- 
tination tA  good  and  evil,  to  happiness  and  misery.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  God,  except  as  an  omniscient  and  omnipotent  Being, 
who  from  eternity  foreknew,  and  in  some  way  also  foreordained, 
all  things  that  should  come  to  pass  in  his  universe.  He  foreknew 
what  He  foreordained,  and  He  foreordained  what  He  foreknew  ;  his 
foreknowledge  and  foreordination,  his  intelligence  and  will,  are 
coetemal,  and  must  harmonize.  There  is  no  sucoession  of  time, 
no  before  nor  after,  in  God.  The  fall  of  the  first  man  with  its 
effects  upon  all  future  generations  cannot  have  been  an  accident 
which  God,  as  a  passive  or  neutral  spectator,  simply  permitted  to 
take  place,  when  He  might  so  easily  have  prevented  it.  He  must 
in  some  way  have  foreord^ed  it,  as  a  means  for  a  higher  end. 
So  far  the  force  of  reasoning,  on  the  basis  of  belief  in  a  personal 
God,  goes  to  the  full  length  of  Calvinistic  supralapsarianism.  If 
we  give  up  the  idea  of  a  self-conscious,  personal  God,  reason  will 
force  us  into  fatalism  or  pantheism. 

Sin  and  death  arc  universal  facts,  which  no  sane  man  can  deny. 
They  constitute  the  problem  of  problems.  And  the  only  practical 
solution  of  the  problem  is  the  fact  of  redemption.  '*  Where  sin  has 
abounded,  grace  did  abound  more  exceedingly :  that,  as  sin  reigned 
in  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto 
eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  "  (Bom.  v.  20,  21). 

If  redemption  were  as  universal  in  its  operation  as  sin,  this 
solution  would  be  most  satisfactory  and  most  glorious.  But  the 
fact  of  redemption  is  only  partially  revealed  in  the  present  life, 
and  the  question  remains.  What  becoaies  of  the  vast  mass  of  those 
who  live  and  die  without  God  and  without  hope  in  this  world  ?  Is 
this  terrible  fact  to  be  traced  to  the  eternal  counsel  of  God,  or  to 
the  free  agency  of  man  who  rejects  the  offer  of  salvation  ? 

Here  is  the  point  where  Augustinianism  and  Calvinism  take 
issue  with  Felagianism,  Semi-Pelagianism,  and  Synergism. 

The  Calvinistic  system  involves  a  positive  trath,  the  election 
to  eternal  life  by  free  grace ;  and  a  negative  inference,  the  repro- 
bation to  eternal  death  by  arbitrary  justice.  The  former  is  the 
strength,  the  latter  is  the  weakness,  of  the  system.  The  former  is 
practically  accepted  by  all  true  Cbi-istians ;  the  latter  has  always 
been  and  always  will  be  repelled  by  the  great  majority  of  Chris- 
tians. 

The  doctrine  of  a  gracious  election  is  as  clearly  taught  in  the 
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New  Testament  as  any  other  doctrine.  Consult  such  passages 
as  Matt.  XX7.  84  \  John  vi.  87,  44-65.;  x.  28 ;  xv.  16  5  xvii.  12  j 
xviii.  fl ;  Acta  xiii.  48 ;  Horn.  viii.  28^9 ;  Gal.  i.  4 ;  Eph.  1.  4- 
11;  ii.  8-10;  1  Thess. !.  4;  2  Theas.  ii.  13-14;  2  Tim.  i.  9;  1 
Pet  i.  2.  It  is  confirmed  by  daily  experience.  Christians  trace 
all  their  temporal  and  spiritual  blesaiDgs,  their  life,  health,  and 
strength,  their  regeneration  and  conversion,  every  good  thought 
and  deed,  to  the  undeserved  mercy  of  God,  and  hope  to  be  saved 
solely  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  "  by  grace  through  faith,"  not  by 
works  of  their  own.  The  naoi-e  they  advance  in  spiritual  life,  the 
more  grateful  they  feel  to  God  and  the  less  inclined  to  claim  any 
merit.  The  greatest  saints  are  the  humblest.  Their  ^theology  re- 
flects the  spirit  and  attitude  of  prayer  which  rests  on  the  convic- 
tion that  God  is  the  free  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  and 
that  without  God  we  are  nothing.  Before  the  throne  of  grace  all 
Christians  may  be  called  Augastinians  or  Calvinists. 

Salvation  by  free  grace  is  the  effective  theme  and  the  secret 
of  success  of  the  gi-eat  Calviniatic  preachei-s  and  writers,  such 
as  Howe,  Owen,  Baxter,  Bunyan,  South,  Whitefield,  Jmathan 
Edwards,  Chalmers,  ^Robert  Hall,  Spurgeon,  —  men  who  bad  no 
superior  in  pulpit  power  and  influence.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  they  ignored  or  practically  neutralized,  by  their 
appeals  to  men's  responsibility,  the  absolute  decree  of  reproba- 
tion. ' 

We  are  not  saved  raeofaaDically  or  by  force,  but  through  faith, 
by  freely  accepting  the  gift  of  God,  and  this  implies  the  contrary 
power  of  rejecting  the  gift.  To  accept  constitutes  no  merit,  to 
reject  is  ingratitude  and  guilt.  While  we  pray  as  if  everything 
depended  on  God,  we  must  preach  and  work  as  if  everything  de- 
pended on  men,  and  offer  the  gospel  sincerely  to  every  creature. 
We  pray  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  but  we  never  pray  for  the 
perdition  of  a  single  human  being. 

This  fact  points  to  a  serious  defect  of  the  system  under  con- 
sideration. Reprobation  is  a  judicial  act  for  sins  committed  and 
for  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  gospel  salvation  by  the  sinner ; 
but  there  is  no  eternal  decree  of  reprobation  and  preterition 
irrespective  of  moral  desert.  Such  a  decree  would  be  contrary 
both  to  the  justice  and  mervy  of  God,  and  change  Him  into  an 
arbitrary  despot.  Such  a  decree,  involving  innocent  children  as 
well  as  ignorant  adults,  would  indeed  be  "  horrible,"  according  to 
Calvin's  own  admission.  This  expression  does  great  credit  to  bis 
liead  and  heart,  and  virtually  oondemus  bis  system  ;  for  God  oan- 
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not  do  what  is  directly  contrary  to  our  beat  moral  feelings  and 
instincts  which  He  himself  has  planted  in  our  hearts. 

How,  then,  did  he  come  to  believe  and  teach  the  decretum 
horribUe  ?  By  logic,  and  by  the  Scripture.  Let  us  examine  his 
ailments. 

1.  The  logical  argument  ia  that  there  can  be  no  positive  with- 
out a  negative,  no  election  without  reprobation.  This  is  true 
deductive  logic,  bat  not  by  inductive  logic-  All  are  "elect" 
who  acoept  the  gospel  and  persevere  in  faith  (1  Pet.  i.  1 ;  ii.  9) ; 
reprobate  are  only  those  who  refuse  the  call  or  fall  away  by  their 
own  guilt.  Some  are  called  at  the  ninth,  others  at  the  tenth, 
otbera  at  the  eleventh  hour.  We  cannot  know  or  meaaure  the 
secret  operations  of  the  Spirit,  who  works  "  when,  where,  and  how 
He  pleases."  Logic,  moreover,  ia  a  two-edged  sword.  It  leads 
from  predestinarian  premises  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that 
God  is  the  author  of  sin,  which  Calvin  himself  rejected  and  ab- 
horred aa  a  blasphemy.  Logic,  we  should  remember,  only  deals 
vrith  finite  categories,  and  cannot  grasp  infinite  trutbs.  tiod's  logic 
b  above  man's  logic.  Christianity  is  not  a  logical  or  mathematical 
problem,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  limitations  of  a  system, 
but  is  above  logic  and  mathematics,  and  comprehends  the  truths 
of  all  systems.  The  most  rigid  believer  in  divine  sovereignty 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  though  he 
may  be  unable  to  reconcile  the  two.  The  harmony  lies  in  God, 
and  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man.  Paul  unites  them  in  one 
sentence :  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling ;  for  it  ia  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to 
work,  for  his  go<id  pleasure"  (Phil.  ii.  13).  The  problem,  how- 
ever, comes  within  the  reach  of  possible  solution  if  we  distinguish 
between  sovereignty,  as  an  inherent  power,  and  the  exercise  of 
sovereignty.  God  may  limit  the  exercise  of  his  sovereignty  to 
make  room  for  the  free  action  of  his  creatures.  Without  such 
limitation.  He  could  not  admonish  them  to  repent  and  believe. 
Here,  again,  Calvinistic  logic  must  either  bend  or  break.  Strictly 
carried  out,  it  would  turn  the  exhortations  of  God  to  the  sinner 
into  a  solemn  mockery  and  cruel  irony. 

There  is  a  point,  then,  where  human  lo^o  must  acknowledge 
its  limitations  and  bow  before  truth  which  is,  indeed,  not  illogical, 
but  supra-logical ;  just  as  revelation  is  not  ^;ainBt  reason,  but 
above  reason. 

2.  Calvin,  though  one  of  the  moat  logical  minds,  cared  less  for 
logic  than  for  the  Bible,  and  it  ia  his  obedience  to  the  Word  of  - 
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God,  H8  the  infallible  rule  of  faith,  that  induced  Mm  to  accept 
the  decretum  korrthile,  against  hia  wish  and  will.  His  judgment 
is  of  the  greatest  weight ;  for  he  had  no  superior,  and  scarcely 
an  equal,  for  thorough  and  systematic  Bible  knowledge  and  exe- 
getical  insight. 

And  here  we  must  freely  admit  that  not  a  few  passages,  es- 
pecially in  the  Old  Testament,  favor  a  double  decree  to  the  extent 
of  supreme  supralapsariauism ;  yea,  they  go  beyond  it,  and  seem 
to  make  God  himself  the  author  of  sin  and  evil.  See  Ex.  iv.  21 ; 
Tii.  IS  (repeatedly  of  God's  hardening  Pharaoh's  heart)  ;  laa.  ri. 
9, 10 ;  xliv.  18 ;  Jer.  ri.  21 ;  Amos  iii.  6  ("  Shall  there  be  evil  in  a 
city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?  ")  ;  Fi-ov.  xvi.  i ;  Matt.  xi. 
26 ;  xiU.  14,  15 ;  John  xii.  40 ;  Rom.  ix.  10-23 ;  xi.  7,  8 ;  1  Cor. 
ziv.  3 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  11 ;  1  Pet  ii.  8 ;  Jude  4  ("  who  were  of  old 
set  forth  in  this  condemnation  "), 

The  rock  of  reprobation  is  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans.  It  is 
not  accidental  that  Calvin  elaborated  and  published  the  second 
edition  of  bis  "  Institutes  "  simultaneously  with  his  Commentary 
on  the  Romans,  at  Strassburg,  in  1539. 

There  are  especially  three  passages  in  the  ninth  chapter,  which 
in  their  strict  literal  sense  favor  extreme  Calvinism,  and  are  so 
explained  by  some  of  the  severest  gramDoatical  commentators  of 
modem  tiroes  (as  Meyer  and  Weiss). 

(a.)  ix.  13 :  *'  Jacob  I  loved,  but  Esau  I  hated,"  quoted  from 
Mai.  i.  2,  3.  But  there  are  certain  literal  interpretations  which 
would  contradict  the  general  teaching  of  Scripture.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  a  God  of  love  who  commands  us  to  love  all  men,  even 
our  enemies,  should  positively  hate  any  of  his  oieatures,  made  in 
hia  own  image,  even  a  child  before  his  birth.  Such  a  God  would 
be  a  monster.  "  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,"  says  the 
Lord,  "  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her 
womb  ?  Yea,  these  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee  "  (Isa. 
xlix.  15).  The  word  must  therefore  be  understood  as  a  strong 
Hebraistic  expression  for  loving  less  or  putting  back ;  as  in  Gen. 
xxiz.  31,  where  the  original  text  says,  "  Leah  was  hated "  by 
Jacob,  that  is,  loved  less  than  Rachel  (comp.  verse  30),  and  in 
Luke  xiv.  26  :  "  If  any  man  hateth  not  his  own  father  and  mother 
and  wife  and  children  and  brothers  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own 
life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple."  In  the  parallel  passage. 
Matt.  X.  37,  we  read  instead,  "loveth  more."  Our  Saviour  re- 
quires us  to  prefer  Him  above  all  things,  even  life  itself,  but  cer- 
tainly not  to  break  the  fifth  commandment.     Moreover,  the  pa»- 
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sage  qnoted  from  Malachi  has  no  reference  to  eternal  salv&tion 
and  perdition,  but  to  the  relative  position  which  Jacob  and  fjaa.a. 
and  their  posterity  were  to  occupy  in  tlie  history  of  the  theocracy. 
This  removes  the  main  difficulty.  Esan  received  a  temporal 
blesaing  from  Isaao  (Gen.  zzvii.  39,  40),  behaved  kindly  and 
generously  towards  Jacob,  who  did  not  deserve  it  (xxxiii.  4  sqq-'), 
and  notwithstanding  hia  inferior  position  on  earth  may  be  among 
the  saved  in  heaven.  Adam  and  Ere,  the  first  in  the  f&ll,  were 
the  firat  among  the  saved.  This  was  the  belief  of  the  Christian 
fathers  and  schoolmen,  based  upon  Wisdom  x,  2.  Dante  assigns 
them  a  high  place  in  Paradise. 

(6.)  ix.  17:  Paul  traces  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart  to 
the  agency  of  God,  and  so  far  makes  God  responsible  for  sin. 
But  this  hardening  was  a  judicial  act  of  punishing  sin  with  sin ; 
for  Pharaofa  had  first  hardened  bis  own  heart  (Ex.  viii.  15,  32 ; 
ix.  34).  This  pasB^e  likewise  has  no  reference  to  his  future 
fate,  but  to  his  place  in  the  history  of  Israel. 

(c. )  In  ix.  22  and  23,  the  apostle  speaks  of  "  vessels  of  wrath 
fitted  unto  destruction  "  (^Ka-njpmriiiva  tU  ivoKtiav)  and  *'  vessels  of 
mercy  which  he  [God]  prepared  unto  glory  "  (it  w^poip-oi/iair«v  tl 
So^),  But  the  difference  of  the  verbs  and  between  the  passive 
(or  middle)  and  the  active  is  most  significant,  and  shows  that 
God  has  no  direct  f^ucy  in  the  destruction  of  the  vessels  of  wrath 
independently  of  their  own  previous  moral  conduct.  Calvin  is  too 
good  an  exegete  to  overtook  this  difference,  and  virtually  admits  its 
force,  although  he  tries  to  weaken  it.  "  They  observe,"  he  says  of 
his  opponents,  "  that  it  is  not  said  without  meaning,  that  the  ves- 
sels  of  wrath  are  fitted  for  destruction,  but  that  God  prepared  the 
vessels  of  mercy ;  since  by  this  mode  of  expression,  Paul  ascribes 
and  challenges  to  (rod  the  praise  of  salvation,  and  throws  the 
blame  of  perdition  on  those  who  by  their  choice  procure  it  to 
themselves.  But  thoagh  I  concede  to  them  that  Paul  softens 
the  asperity  of  the  former  clause  by  the  difference  of  phraseology ; 
yet  it  is  not  at  all  consistent  to  transfer  the  preparation  for  de- 
struction to  any  other  than  the  secret  counsel  of  God  ;  which  is 
also  asserted  just  before  in  the  context,  '  that  God  raised  up  Pha- 
raoh, and  whom  be  will  be  hardenetb.'  Whence  it  follows,  that 
the  cause  of  the  hardening  is  the  secret  counsel  of  God.  This, 
however,  I  maintain,  which  is  observed  by  Augustin,  that  when 
God  turns  wolves  into  sbeep,  he  renovates  them  by  more  powerful 
grace  to  conquer  their  obstinacy ;  and  therefore  the  obstinate  ate 
not  converted,  because  God  exerts  not  that  mightier  grace,  of 
which  He  is  not  destitute,  if  He  chose  to  display  it." 

I  Google 
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(rf.)  But  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  these  hard  passages, 
we  should  remember  that  the  ninth  chapter  is  only  a  part  of  Paul's 
philosophy  of  history,  unfolded  in  chapters  ix.  to  xi.  While  the 
ninth  chapter  sets  forth  the  divine  sovereignty,  the  tenth  chapter 
asserts  the  human  responsibility,  and  the  eleventh  looks  forward 
to  the  future  solution  of  the  dark  problem,  namely,  the  conversion 
of  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  salvation  of  all  Israel  (xi. 
25).  And  he  winds  up  the  whole  dieousnion  with  the  glorious  sen- 
tence :  "  Crod  hath  shut  up  all  unto  disobedience,  that  he  might 
have  mercy  upon  tdl "  (ix.  32).  Comp.  Gal.  iii.  22.  This  is  the 
key  for  the  understanding  not  only  of  this  section,  but  of  the 
whole  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

(e.)  And  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  whole  spirit  and  lum  of 
this  epistle.  It  is  easier  to  make  it  prove  a  system  of  conditional 
universalism  than  a  system  of  dualistio  particularism.  The  very 
theme,  i.  16,  declares  that  the  gospel  is  a  power  of  God  for  the 
salvation,  —  not  of  a  particular  class,  -—  but  of  "  every  one  "  that 
believeth.  In  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  first  and  the  second 
Adam  (v.  12—21),  he  represents  the  effect  of  the  latter  as  equal 
in  extent  and  greater  in  intensity  than  the  effect  of  the  former ; 
while  in  the  Calvinistic  system,  it  would  be  less.  We  have  no 
right  to  limit  "  the  many  "  (ol  n-oA W)  and  "  the  all "  (»ai^«)  in 
one  clause  and  to  take  it  literally  in  the  other.  *'  If,  by  the  tres- 
pass of  the  one  [Adam],  death  reigned  through  the  one ;  much 
more  shall  they  that  receive  the  abundance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift 
of  righteousness  reign  in  life  through  the  one,  even  Jesus  Christ, 
So,  then,  as  through  one  trespass  the  judgment  came  unto  all 
men  to  condemnation  ;  even  so  through  one  act  of  righteouBness 
the  free  gift  came  unto  all  men  to  justification  of  life.  For  as 
through  the  one  man's  disobedience  the  many  [that  is,  (Ul]  were 
made  sinners,  even  ho  through  the  obedience  of  the  one  shall  the 
many  be  made  nghteous  "  (v.  17-19).  The  same  parallel  with- 
out any  restriction  la  more  briefly  expressed  in  the  passage  (1  Cor, 
XV.  21) :  "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive ;  "  and  in  a  different  form  in  Rom.  xi.  32  and  Gal.  iii.  22, 
already  quoted. 

These  passages  contun,  as  in  a  nntshell,  the  theodicy  of  Fanl. 
They  dispel  the  darkness  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans.  They 
exclude  all  limitations  of  GKkI's  plan  and  intention  to  a  particulttr 
olass  ;  they  teach  not,  indeed,  that  all  men  will  be  actually  saved, 
—  for  many  reject  the  divine  offer,  and  die  in  impenitenoe,  —  but 
that  God  sincerely  demrea  and  provides  salvation  for  all.     Who- 
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Boever  is  saved,  is  saved  by  grace;  whosoever  is  lost,  is  lost  by 
bis  own  guilt  of  uolwlief. 

There  remains,  it  is  true,  the  great  difBculty  that  the  offer  of 
salvation  is  limited  in  this  world  to  a  part  of  the  human  race,  and 
that  the  great  majority  pass  into  the  other  world  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  hietorical  Christ.  Bat  God  haR  given  to  every 
man  the  light  of  reason  and  conscience  (Kom.  i.  19 ;  ii.  14,  15). 
The  divine  Logos  "  ligliteth  every  man  "  that  eometh  into  the 
world  (John  i.  9).  God  has  never  left  himself  "  without  witness  " 
(Acts  xiv.  17).  He  deals  with  his  creatures  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  ability  and  opportunity,  whether  they  have  re- 
ceived one  or  five  or  ten  talents  (Matt,  xxv,  15  s^j.).  He  is  "  no 
respeoter  of  perHona,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him, 
and  worketb  righteousness,  is  acceptable  to  him  "  (Acts  x.  35). 

May  we  not,  then,  cherish  at  least  a  charitable  hope,  if  not  a 
certain  belief,  that  a  God  of  infinite  love  and  justice  will  receive 
into  his  heavenly  kingdom  all  those  who  die  innocently  ignorant 
of  the  Ohristiao  revelation,  yet  in  a  state  of  preparedness  or  dis- 
position for  the  gospel,  so  that  they  wonld  thankfully  accept  it  if 
offered  to  them ;  as  Cornelius  did  when  Peter  entered  his  house  ? 
Surely,  here  is  a  point  where  the  rigor  of  the  old  orthodoxy, 
whether  Roman  Catholic,  or  Lutheran,  or  Calvinistic,  must  he 
moderated. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  a  divine  will  and  divine  provision  for  a 
universal  salvation,  on  the  sole  condition  of  faith,  is  taught  in 
many  passages  which  admit  of  no  other  interpretation,  and  wbioh 
must,  therefore,  decide  this  whole  question.  For  it  is  a  settled 
role  in  bermeneutics  that  dark  passages  must  be  explained  by 
deap  paas^^,  and  not  vice  versa.  "  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith  the  Lord  our  God  ;  wherefore  turn 
yourselves,  and  live  "  (Ezek,  xviii.  32,  23 ;  xxxiii.  11),  "  And  I, 
if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  ail  men  unto  myself  " 
(John  xii.  82).  "  God  so  loved  the  world  [that  is,  all  mankind} 
that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  lohosoeKer  believeth  on 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life "  (John  iii.  16). 
"  God  our  Saviour  wUleth  that  all  men  should  be  saved  and  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  "  (1  Tim.  ii.  4).  "  The  grace  of 
God  hath  appeared,  bringing  salvation  to  ail  men"  (Tit.  ii.  11). 
"  The  Lord  is  long-suffering  to  you-ward,  not  wishing  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  all  ^ould  c<Hne  to  repentance  "  (2  Pet.  iii. 
9).  *'  Jesus  Christ  Is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for  (the  sine  of)  the  whole  world  "  (1  J<^ 
ii.  2). 
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To  these  passages  nhould  be  added  the  innamerable  exhorta- 
tions to  repentance,  aad  the  lament  of  Christ  over  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  who  "would  not"ooine  to  Him  (Matt,  xxiii.  37). 
These  exhortations  are  inBincere  or  unmeaning  if  God  does  not 
wish  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  if  men  have  not  the  ability  to  obey 
or  disobey  the  voice.  The  same  is  implied  in  the  command  of 
Christ  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  whole  creation  (Mark  xvi.  15), 
and  to  disciple  all  nations  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  It  is  impossible  to 
restrict  these  passages  to  a  particular  class  without  doing  violence 
to  the  grammar  and  the  context. 

The  only  way  of  escape  for  Calvinists  from  the  force  of  these 
passages  is  by  the  dbtinotion  between  a  repealed  will  of  God  which 
declares  his  willingness  to  save  all  men,  and  a  secret  will  of  God 
which  means  to  save  only  tome  men.  Augustiu  and  Luther  made 
this  distinction.  Calvin  uses  it  in  explaining  2  Pet«r  iii.  9,  and 
those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  which  ascribe  repentance  and 
changes  to  the  immutable  God.  But  a  cootradictiou  between  in- 
tention and  expression  is  fatal  to  veracity,  which  is  a  part  of  com- 
mon honesty,  and  must  be  one  of  the  essential  attributes  of  the 
Deity.  A  man  who  says  the  reverse  of  what  he  means  is  called  a 
hypocrite  and  a  liar.  It  does  not  help  the  matter  when  Calvin 
says  repeatedly  that  there  are  not  two  wills  in  God,  but  only  two 
ways  of  speaking  adapted  to  our  weakness.  Nor  does  it  remove 
the  difficulty  when  he  warns  us  to  rely  on  the  revealed  will  of 
God  rather  than  brood  over  his  secret  will. 

The  greatest,  the  deepest,  the  most  oomFoiting  word  in  the 
Bible  is  the  word,  "  God  is  love,"  and  the  greatest  fact  in  the 
world's  history  is  the  manifestation  of  that  love  in  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ.  That  word  and  this  fact  are  the  sum  and 
substanoe  of  the  gospel,  and  the  only  solid  foundation  of  Christian 
theology.  The  sovereignty  of  God  ne  hold  in  oommon  with  Jews 
and  Mohammedans.  The  love  of  God  is  revealed  only  in  the 
Christian  religion.  It  is  the  inmost  essence  of  God  and  the  key 
to  all  his  ways  and  works.  It  is  the  central  truth  which  sheds 
light  upon  all  other  truths. 

PhUip  Schaff. 

UtnoM  Tkrolooioal  SiiuHARr. 
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THE  PERFECTING  OF  JESUS.^ 

The  church  han  yet  to  ^re  her  nnreserred  assent  to  the  inoar- 
natioD.  The  church's  belief  in  God  and  the  world's  belief  in 
man  have  yet  to  be  reoonciled  by  church  aad  world  learniug  Jesus 
as  He  is.  To  know  Jesus  as  He  is,  we  must  commit  ourselves 
unfalteringly  to  the  study  of  his  life  as  a  human  life  ;  prepared 
to  find  that  the  perfect  manhood  is  God's  highest  self-manifes- 
tation, and  that  tlie  soul  of  it  is  God ;  and  recognisiug  that  jost 
to  the  degree  of  our  obscuring  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord 
is  the  deity  in  Christ  and  of  Christ  obscured.  Now  the  funda- 
mental law  of  life  is  growth.  To  know  the  growth  of  a  man  is 
to  know  the  man.  The  reason  why  we  bul  to  find  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  that  which  we  need  most  is  because  we  shrink  from  apply- 
ing this  law  to  the  supreme  of  human  lives. 

The  New  Testament,  however,  emphasizes  strongly  the  growth 
of  Jesus.  It  insists  that  He  was  subject  to  this  law  in  every  re- 
spect :  in  body  and  mind,  —  "  Jesus  advanced  in  wisdom  and 
stature ; "  and  in  beauty  and  strength  of  character,  —  "  And  in 
favor  with  God  and  men."  His  growth  was  not  attained  with  the 
close  of  childhood,  nor  of  youth.  To  his  manhood  and  the  stage 
of  his  ministry  the  words  are  applied ;  '*  Crod  made  the  author 
of  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings  ; "  and  "  He  learned  obe- 
dience by  the  things  which  He  suffered."  Jeans  is  himself  a 
witness  to  the  constant  onworhing  in  his  own  soul  of  the  law  of 
human  growth.  When  the  young  ruler  of  the  syn^t^ue  calls 
Him  Good  Master,  He  declines  the  homage :  '*  Why  oallest  thou 
me  good?  none  is  good,  save  cue,  even  God."  As  long  as  his 
character  is  in  process  of  development,  even  of  sinless  develop- 
ment. He  refuses  the  name  which  belongs  only  to  the  full-grown 
moral  stature,  to  the  absolute  moral  ideal.  Even  when  his  life 
is  almost  done,  and  its  goal  almost  reached.  He  says  that  He 
shall  be  perfected. 

The  First  Period  of  Development .-  Jesus  aa  Child  of  the 
Seavenly  FtUha: 

In  the  attempt  to  trace  the  growth  of  Jesus,  we  need  linger 

^  The  hiatoricftl  treatm«Dt  foUowa  pretty  nearly  Beyiohlii^i  Leben  Jau. 
Id  this  article  I  have  set  forth  the  resulti,  not  the  tedioQB  prooessea  of  study  ; 
although  indicating  the  latt«F,  whenever  possible,  so  that  Uie  resnlta  can  be 
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only  a  moment  over  bis  mfaocy,  to  pay  a  apontaneous  reverenoe 
to  that  exi|uiaite  poem  of  his  birth,  that  lyrical  Evangel  in  which 
all  that  is  highest  ia  heaven  blends  with  all  that  ia  tenderest  of 
earth.  And  this  may  be  said,  also,  that  the  glories  of  the  attend- 
ant events  must  not  conceal  from  us  the  paaaive  infancy  of  the 
holy  child.  Far  from  ns  be  the  false  sentiment  of  the  apocryphal 
Gospels  of  the  Infanoy,  that  sig^ns  of  the  divine  natnre  must 
have  gleamed  from  the  infant  face  ;  that  words  greater  than  the 
angels  sang  issued  from  those  tiny  lips ;  that  the  powers  of  his 
Measiafaship  were  already  displayed  !  The  true  Christian  feeling 
bears  witness,  that  as  a  little  child  He  lies  in  ignorance  of  the 
rapt  faces  of  adoring  shepherds  and  sages ;  needing  to  be  watched 
and  tended  as  any  other  babe ;  not  knowing  whether  hie  sojonm 
is  in  Bethlehem  or  Egypt  or  Nazareth :  his  home,  his  mother's 
bosom ;  the  sky  that  smiles  above  Him,  his  mother's  eyes ;  a 
passive  child,  with  knowledge,  love,  reverence,  all  slumbering  in 
uuoouBciousness,  —  this  is  the  holy  child  Jesus.  That  which  fills 
all  Christendom  with  gentle  thoughts  each  Chriatniastidc,  and 
deepens  and  gladdens  every  mother's  heart  at  all  times,  ia  this  in- 
fant helpleasnesa  and  fastfolded  unoonscionsnesa  of  almost  every- 
thing, —  the  complete  simplicity  of  hia  babyhood,  who  came  to 
perfect  our  humanity. 

The  Gospel  of  Luke  tuma  a  penetrating  glance  upon  Jesna* 
early  spiritual  growth.  The  last  thirteen  verses  of  the  second 
chapter  of  Luke  reveal  the  aeoret  of  his  whole  early  life,  the 
direction  in  which  the  awakening  powers  turued  their  facea,  as 
bloesoms  unfold  toward  the  aun.  This  passage  is  almost  our  only 
direct  information  upon  his  childhood,  as  diatinguished  from  hia 
infancy.  But  there  is  not  a  single  essential  of  tliat  childish  his- 
tory which  this  pass^^  leaves  unillumined.  There  are  in  every 
life  events  and  words  in  which  a  whole  stage  of  soul  history  em- 
bodies itself.  Such  an  event  and  such  a  word  are  Christ's  aban- 
donment by  his  parents  at  Jerusalem  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and 
his  answer  to  his  mother,  as  they  found  Him  in  the  temple,  '*  Wist 
ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  my  Father's  house?" 

The  attunment  to  which  these  words  witness  is  the  result  of  a 
normal  human  process  of  development.  The  link  which  connects 
the  history  of  Jesus'  infancy  with  our  knowledge  of  Him  in  hia 
thirteenth  year  ia  the  verse  which  introduces  the  temple  episode : 
"  The  child  grew  and  waxed  strong,  becoming  full  of  wisdom ; 
and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  Him."  The  God-conseiousneaa 
expreased  in  Uie  worde  "  my  Father "  —  words  whioh  unv^  a 
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higher  truth  than  the  world  had  ever  known  —  came  with  do 
sudden  ehock.  He  expressea  the  thought  which  had  become  most 
natural  and  familiar. 

In  our  sense  of  the  profoundness  of  his  words  in  the  temple, 
and  reverence  for  Him  who  uttered  them,  we  are  in  danger  of 
overlooking  their  childishness.  But  the  wonderful  words,  '*  Wist 
ye  not  that  1  must  be  in  my  Father's  house  ?  "  are  more  childish, 
in  some  respects,  than  we  should  expect  from  an  Oriental  boy  of 
twelve.  They  speak  an  almost  infantile  grace  and  sweetness.  His 
consciousness  of  his  heavenly  Father  is  the  faith  of  a  little  child. 
The  reproachful  anxiety  of  his  mother  is  something  whiob  the 
child  Jesus  cannot  understand.  His  exclamation,  "Wist  ye  not?" 
"  Did  you  not  know  ? "  expresses  nothing  but  pure  surprise. 
Anxiety,  which  is  so  large  a  part  of  ordinary  human  life,  He  has 
neither  found  in  his  own  experience,  nor  (for  a  child  has  neither 
eye  nor  ear  for  experienoes  of  different  nature  from  his  own)  has 
He  teamed  it  from  observing  other  lives. 

"  Wist  ye  not  ?  "  —  so  a  child  thinks  that  what  is  dear  to  him- 
self must  be  apparent  to  every  other.  He  ascribes  to  his  parents, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  bis  own  clear  cousciousness  of  the  divine 
Fatherhood  ;  takes  for  granted  that  hia  relation  to  his  heavenly 
Father,  with  bis  loving  trust  which  knows  no  fear  nor  care,  must 
certainly  be  theirs. 

A  child  in  bis  ignoranoe  that  his  soul's  unique  treasure  is  not 
the  common  property  of  men.  He  is  no  less  a  child  in  his  manner' 
of  formiUating  bis  sense  of  the  divine  Fatherhood  and  of  his  own 
sonship.  "  My  Father's  house,"  —  lost  in  the  strange  city.  He 
turns  thither  with  just  the  same  impulse  which  sends  one  of  our 
children,  in  any  trouble,  running  borne.  "  My  Father's  house,"  — 
how  long  a  growth  must  follow  before  hia  religious  consciousness 
clears  itself  from  the  limitations  of  place  and  institution,  and  He 
is  able  to  say :  "  The  hour  oometh  when  neither  in  this  mountain, 
nor  in  Jerusalem,  shall  ye  worship  the  Father."  "  That  I  muat 
be  here," — the  pure  childish  heart  cannot  conceive  the  possibility 
of  anjrtbing  short  of  perfect  trust  in  the  Father's  care. 

Thus  bis  great  thought  stands  cloUied  in  perfect  childlikeness. 
The  things  which  had  been  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent 
were  first  revealed  to  one  who  in  boyhood  —  and  still  on  into  man- 
hood —  kept  the  spirit  of  a  little  child.  As  the  Son  of  God 
began  his  earth  life  in  the  swaddling-clothes,  so  his  God-conscious- 
ness began  in  childish  thought  and  childish  speech.  Such  a 
childlikeness  is  in  perfect  ^accord  with  the  depth  of  bis  under- 
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atanding  and  answers,  as  He  sat  that  day  at  the  feet  of  the  mas- 
ters in  Israel. 

The  childlikeness  of  his  answer  forbids  us  to  interpret  the 
words,  "  my  Father,"  in  any  other  than  a  purely  human  sense  of 
soDship  to  the  Father.  The  boy  did  not  say  :  "  Wist  ye  not  that 
I,  the  eternal  Word,  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was 
Grod,  niust  be  in  the  house  of  ray  Father,  of  whose  glory  I  am  the 
effulgence,  of  whose  substance  I  am  the  very  im^e?"  The 
ehildish  words  are  crushed  into  nothingness  beneath  such  a  weight 
of  meaning,  or  beneath  any  meaning  in  which  is  read  the  oon- 
sciousnesB  of  divinity.  Had  it  been  possible  for  the  boy  of  twelve 
to  mean  anything  like  this,  then  the  Eternal  Word,  our  Lord  and 
our  God,  did  not  become  flesh  and  empty  himself  to  participation 
in  our  humanity.  But  none  the  less  do  these  words  point  to  the 
divine  secret  of  Jesus'  person,  for  one  who  seeks,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  primitive  faith,  to  trace  his  deity  upward  from  earth,  instead 
of  earthward  from  heaven.  Look  at  the  originality  of  the 
thought  I  Here  is  the  first  human  consciousness  of  the  holy  God 
as  the  Father  of  the  individual  soul.  Pagan  religions  have,  in- 
deed, known  the  names  "  father  "  and  *'  child  "  in  the  relations  of 
gods  and  men.  But  these  unethical  conceptions  (unethical  because 
moral  likeness  is  not  the  essential  of  the  relation)  are  of  another 
nature  than  Jesus'  consciousness  of  human  fellowship  with  the 
absolute  holiness,  the  Father.  Israel's  consciousness  of  God  as 
Father  was  national,  not  individnaL  When  God's  word  addresses 
an  individual  as  "  My  Son,"  as  the  king  in  the  second  Psalm,  it  is 
because  of  the  man's  ofBoial  character,  as  a  representative  of 
God's  people.  The  national  consciousness  is  necessarily  lacking 
in  the  personal  elements  which  constitute  the  supreme  relation 
as  it  lay  in  Jesus'  mind.  No  development  of  the  national  con- 
sciousness of  God's  Fatherhood  can  att^n  the  personal  conscious- 
ness. That  has  its  own  immediate  origin  in  the  heart  which 
looks  upward  with  eyes  undimmed  by  sin  and  beholds  a  divine 
Father's  face.  The  revelation  to  Israel  of  the  divine  holiness  shut 
out  from  every  soul  in  Israel  the  thought  of  God  as  its  Father. 
But  that  same  truth  was  to  the  holy  child  the  amiooncement  of 
his  union  with  the  divine  in  the  most  blessed  and  intimate  fellow- 
ship of  holy  Father  and  pure  Son.  In  the  expression  of  this  new 
consciousness,  Jesus  stands  forth  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
moral  development,  —  rather  at  his  entrance  into  the  world,  with 
the  possibilities  of  this  development,  —  as  the  leader  of  mankind 
into  the  life-giving  knowledge  of  God,  and  into  union  with  the 
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All-Father.  And  the  very  secret  of  his  nature  is  an  original 
noion  of  Spirit  with  the  Father ;  and  of  this  anion  the  divine  is 
itself  the  only  source  and  easeDce.  If  we  reflect  upon  what  these 
things  siguify,  I  fail  to  see  how  we  can  refuse  to  this  child  the 
titles  by  whioh  St.  John  labors  to  express  his  inexpresuble  exalta- 
tion in  the  very  life  and  being  of  the  Eternal.  For  what  coneep> 
tion  of  the  dirinity  of  the  Christ  can  have  any  meaning,  except 
this  most  real  divinity  of  an  original  moral  union  with  God,  whioh 
is  constituted  by  the  very  holiness  of  God  ? 

Here,  then,  in  the  child  Jesua,  is  the  germ  of  the  divine  Saviour. 
There  is  no  break  between  this  childhood  and  the  manhood  whiob 
is  the  full  revelation  of  the  Father.  But  there  must  be  growth, 
many  years,  and  much  suffering,  befoi-e  this  bud  unfolds  into 
the  glorious  flower  of  the  God-manhood.  There  is  not  yet  the 
knowledge  that  his  conscioasnesB  of  God  is  peculiar  and  original 
to  himself, -^00  suspicion  of  what  it  involves  for  himself  and  for 
the  world.  There  is  not  even  the  thought  of  his  sinlessness.  His 
pure  vision  was  directed  upward,  not  inward.  The  spotless  soul 
feels  no  inward  impulse  to  examine  itself.  Enough  that  nothing 
obscures  the  fellowship  with  the  Father:  why  should  He  reflect 
as  yet  upon  what  such  an  obscuration  might  be  ?  The  complete 
unfolding  of  his  own  spiritual  content,  the  blending  of  his  truly 
human  soul  with  the  divine  perfeetness,  the  attainment  of  the 
glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  are 
distant  a  long  and  weary  way. 

The  account  uf  Jesus'  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  but  the  gleam- 
ing of  the  sun  through  morning  mists,  which  at  once  shut  it 
again  out  of  sight  Eighteen  years  of  Jesus'  life  pass  withdrawn 
from  our  gaze.  But  as  we  can  trace  back  from  the  posittoo  of 
the  snn  in  high  heaven,  when  it  has  risen  above  the  mists,  the 
path  of  its  asoent,  so  our  knowledge  of  the  public  ministry  of 
Jeeus  enables  us  to  trace,  in  general,  the  progress  of  those  eighteen 
years.  We  long  to  look  closer  into  this  formative  period  of 
Jesus'  life.  Fancy  has  often  leaped  out  into  this  field ;  but  fancy 
has  no  place  in  the  study  of  that  life  of  absolute  sincerity  and 
truth,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  the  life  of  men. 

Certain  statements  of  the  Evangelists  sketch  the  setting  of  this 
silent  growth.  He  was  a  carpenter,  —  so  his  fellow-citizens  name 
Him.  His  father  Joseph  died  before  the  opening  of  his  ministry ; 
so  that,  for  bow  long  a  time  we  do  not  know,  Jesus,  as  eldest  son, 
was  the  head  of  the  family,  which  numbered  at  least  seven  persons 
at  the  father's  death.    He  remained  unmarried,  a  fact  which  early 
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marks  hb  life  as  exceptional.  He  inoideDtall;  gives  the  reason 
for  his  refasing  that  relation,  whioh  was  expected  of  every  Jew,  in 
the  wordfi,  "  There  are  eunuchs  who  made  themselves  eunuchs  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake."  Two  reasons,  Christ  answers  bis 
disciples,  who  are  disturbed  by  the  strictness  of  his  view  of  the 
sanctity  of  marriage,  exempt  from  the  claim  of  marriage  as  the  di- 
vinely appointed  lot  of  man  and  woman.  One  is  inability,  whellier 
from  nature  or  from  circumstances;  the  other  is  the  claim  of 
some  divine  service,  the  fulfillment  of  which  would  be  hindered  by 
the  marriage  state.  This  principle  Jesus  had  applied  to  his  own 
course.  This  does  not  mean,  neoessarily,  that  He,  on  the  vei^e 
of  manhood,  foresaw  his  future  mission.  But  He,  like  some  other 
richly  endowed  souls  in  troublous  times,  felt  it  his  du^  to  keep 
his  powers  free  for  whatever  work  God  might  call  Him.  'He  felt, 
with  that  prophetic  providence  which  is  part  of  the  endowment 
of  the  highest  souls,  that  the  purest  and  noblest  of  wives  would 
be  a  hindrance  to  that  work  as  yet  unknown,  to  which  God  was 
leading  Him ;  as  even  bis  mother  became  a  hindrance,  in  the 
days  of  bis  ministry,  through  her.  failure  to  grasp  his  thoughts 
and  aims. 

He  lived  a  silent  life  in  Nazareth,  not  aspiring  to  be  heard  in 
the  instruction  of  the  synagogue.  The  circumstances  of  his  speak- 
ing  once  in  Nazareth,  during  his  ministry,  make  it  evident  that 
his  fellow-townsmen  beard  Him  then  for  the.  first  time. 

The  record  of  his  ministiy  throws  back  a  clear  light  upon  his 
educatioo.  It  was  not  a  technical  education.  He  had  never  at- 
tended the  schools  of  the  rabbis.  But  He  knew  the  Old  Testa- 
ment through  and  through.  Its  words  were  so  familiar  that  at 
every  exigency  of  his  public  life  the  apt  and  decisive  quotation 
sprang  to  bis  lips.  He  came  to  know  the  Scriptures  in  a  far 
deeper  way  than  the  learned  of  his  people.  He  learned  to  read 
beneath  the  letter  the  unfolding  of  the  divine  thoughts,  designs, 
and  methods,  and  the  revelations  of  God's  character.  The  prin- 
ciple of  his  exegesis,  which  was  not  indeed  magically  critdoal  and 
historical,  was  his  consciousness  of  the  Father,  interpre^g  the 
Father's  message  with  the  power  to  distinguish  that  message  from 
the  limitations  of  its  human  medium.  Thus  did  his  understand- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  Scripture  become  radically  different  from  the 
learning  of  his  nation,  and  again  and  again  put  that  learning  to 
shame. 

His  knowledge  of  human  life  and  the  human  heart  kept  pace 
with  his  self-taught  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  God 
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whom  it  reve«ldd.  His  public  life  finds  Him  equipped  with  the 
Isi^^t  leaulta  of  practical  obBerra^on,  aod  with  the  keenest  in- 
sight into  tlie  taugled  maze  of  human  paaaions  and  interests. 
Witness  his  parables  and  all  his  dealings  with  men,  and,  above 
all,  his  work  as  a  whole,  with  its  perfect  adaptation  to  human 
needs  and  human  progress  till  the  world's  end,  and  its  irresistible 
appeal  to  human  hearts.  In  ocHnparieon  with  Christ's  know- 
ledge of  men  and  of  man,  so  keen,  yet  so  sympathetic,  so  quick, 
and  BO  profound,  the  greatest  master  in  this  sphere  falls  below 
what  can  be  called  the  second  place.  Thus  in  hia  student  days  at 
Nazareth,  with  no  further  means  of  culture  than  might  be  acquired 
by  any  other  humble  artisan.  He  learned  God  as  no  philosophy 
or  theol<^  oonld  teach.  He  learned  man  so  that  the  contribu- 
tions of  history  and  literature  were  superfluous  to  Him.  He  also 
learned  nature,  with  a  love  and  insight  and  sense  of  fellowahip 
which  the  nineteenth  century  feels  to  be  accordant  with  its  own 
sentiment  Has  it  ever  been  remarked  that  the  sense  of  the 
mountain  mystery,  that  most  modem  development  of  human  oul- 
ture,  is  anticipated  by  our  Lon)  ?  His  consciousness  of  the  spiiv 
itnal  in  nature  b  not  appreciated  by  the  Evangelists,  for  the  men 
of  his  age  had  no  faculty  for  underatanding  it.  But  trace  the  cor- 
respondence between  bis  deepest  spiritual  experiences  and  the 
scenes  which  He  chose  (o  inspire  and  accompany  them,  ami  we 
cannot  but  see  that  nature  was  to  Him  both  companion  and  spir- 
itual revealer.  Also,  He,  first  of  men,  felt  the  spiritual  relation- 
ship between  man  and  brute.  Our  culture  has  yet  to  behold 
creation  with  his  eyes,  and  to  feel  it  with  his  heart.  So  these 
quiet  years  of  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth  were  teeming  years.  A 
mind  crowded  with  thoughts,  a  heart  filled  to  overflowing  with 
human  interests  and  sympathies,  and  responsive  to  every  suggestion 
of  night  and  mountain  and  flower  of  the  field,  can  alone  account 
for  the  richness  of  soul  revealed  to  the  world  when  the  Messianic 
summons  came.  The  power  of  the  genius  by  which  all  these 
•tores  were  acquired  and  all  these  insights  attained  was  the  pure 
heart  which  sees  God,  and,  in  the  divine  light,  finds  all  things 
open  and  manifest 

Did  He  know  for  what  this  growth  was  preparing  Him  ?  Did 
He  look  forward,  in  those  days,  to  the  Messianic  call?  We  shall 
find,  as  we  study  bis  further  course  of  development,  after  his  call- 
ing, that  God's  way  with  his  beloved  Son  was  to  lead  Him  step 
by  step,  unveiling  the  future  only  when  it  was  necessary  that  He 
should  know  just  how  to  shape  his  course  to  the  future.     No  such 
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necesaity  ia  present  in  the  days  of  silent  deretopment.  Snch  a 
development  as  the  Gospels  enable  na  to  traee  in  outline  was  liis 
morallj  inevitable  coarse.  The  child  of  the  Father  must  study 
the  Father  ceaselessly  in  the  Father's  erery  revelaticm  of  himself, 
and  penetrate  the  depths  of  that  knowledge  far  in  advance  of 
every  other  man,  no  matter  in  what  task  that  knowledge  was  to  be 
employed.  An  early  anticipation  of  his  great  work  is  something 
foreign  to  Jesus'  individuality.  The  term,  '*  The  Self-Conscioos- 
oess  of  Jesus,"  is  not  appropriate  to  Him.  Jjeast  of  all  men  did 
He  make  himself  the  object  of  hia  own  reflection.  He  is  the 
most  objective  of  all  men.  The  revelation  of  himself  He  finds  in 
his  fellowship  with  God.  The  revelation  of  his  powers  He  finds 
in  the  tasks  which  demand  them.  He  is  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
brooding  introspection  of  the  modem  spirit.  Jesus  wmild  be  the 
last  to  anticipate  the  Messianic  work  ;  to  grasp  after  that  tran- 
eoendent  dignity  and  power,  or  even  to  ask  himself  if  such  a  thing 
might  be ;  until  the  call  should  come  to  Him  from  the  Father 
himself,  clear,  definite,  and  unmistakable,  in  a  providence  which 
demands  Him,  and  an  inward  response  which  is  the  guidance  of 
the  indwelling  Spirit  of  the  Father.  We  shall  see  that,  at  his 
baptism,  the  call  and  the  enduement  in  which  the  call  oould  be 
fulfilled  bear  every  indication  of  being  given  for  the  first  Ume. 
To  that  divine  call  all  Jeans'  previous  course  of  development  was 
leadiug,  and  all  the  more  surely  because  He  did  not  presume  to 
anticipate  it. 

But  did  He  not  know  the  secret  of  hia  birth  7  That  there  was 
a  holy  secret  of  some  sort,  possessed  by  his  parents,  seems  almost 
beyond  question.  Whatever  be  our  historical  judgment  of  the 
introdnctoi7  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  we  may  safely  say 
that  those  whom  Qod  chose  as  repositories  of  that  mystery  had 
sufficient  faith  and  reverence  to  leave  it  to  God  to  unlock  his 
thought  and  manifest  his  will  to  fais  holy  child,  in  his  own  good 
time,  and  in  his  own  right  way. 

The  chief  point  in  the  history  of  these  eighteen  years  is  that 
their  growth  was  an  absolutely  sinless  growth.  The  holy  radiance 
of  his  years  of  ministry  had  never  been  dimmed  by  shadow  of  sin. 
Any  one  who  will  acknowledge  merely  the  honesty  and  saoity 
of  Jesus  must  see  (and  that  independently  of  any  theory  or  lack 
«f  theory  concerning  the  Gospel  records)  that  Jeans  oould  not 
have  presented  htuiself  as  the  perfect  moral  leader  of  men  if  there 
liad  been  upon  bis  soul  the  memory  of  a  single  stain.  If,  back  in 
bi»  boyhood  at  Nazareth,  there  had  been  one  ungentle  word,  one 
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impore  impoloe,  however  faint  and  transitory,  or  one  mom«nt 
when  He  felt  a  barrier  between  himBelf  and  the  divine  faolioesa ; 
if,  at  any  moment,  the  consciousneBS  of  his  sonahip  to  Gtod  had 
l^^;ed  behind  hie  other  human  developments,  or  failed  to  pen^ 
teste  them  wholly ;  if,  at  any  moment.  He  had  dropped  below  the 
ideal  of  holy  character  possible  to  the  stage  of  growth  whidi  be 
was  occnpying,  He  would  have  said  to  his  fellows,  "  Behold  in  me 
one  who  has  koown  sin  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin ;  and  follow 
me  in  the  path  which  I  have  trod  back  to  Grod  from  whom  we  all 
have  wandered ; "  whereas  He  dareds  to  say,  "  Come  to  me  the 
boly  and  the  pare,  the  source  of  holiness  and  life  and  perfect  fel- 
lowship with  God."     Be  who  spoke  thus  never  knew  sin. 

The  same  result  follows  from  bis  attitude  toward  God,  as 
shown  daring  his  ministry.  He  felt  the  divine  holiness  as  no 
other  man  ever  felt  it.  He  felt  God's  abhorroice  of  sin  as  no 
other  man  ever  felt  sin ;  mourned  over  it  fw  no  other  man  ever 
mourned ;  labored  to  destroy  it  as  no  other  man  ever  labored. 
And  He,  with  snch  a  oonscieooe,  going  forth  into  the  silent  night 
alone  with  his  Father,  would  look  up  into  the  face  of  absolute  holi- 
ness, and  no  cry  for  pardon  passed  his  lips  or  arose  in  his  heart. 
No  cloud  ever  dimmed  the  oooBciousness  that  He  was  the  child 
acceptable,  well-pleasing  to  the  Father,  thinking,  feeling,  doing, 
just  as  the  Father  willed,  in  the  perfect  relation  of  dependeooe  and 
fellowship.  These  facts  ~  the  incontrovertible  facts  fundamental 
to  a  historic  conception  of  Jesos  —  admit  but  one  explanation. 
This  man,  alone  among  the  sinful  billions  of  earth,  was  pnre  in 
every  act  from  the  beginning  of  his  action,  in  every  word  from 
the  first  lisp,  in  every  thought  from  the  dawn  of  consciousness. 
Looking  baok,  jn  the  light  of  the  divine  holiness  which  his  eyes 
alone  could  endure,  He  knew  that  He  had  been,  in  human  limitv 
tions,  holy  as  God  is  boly,  pure  as  God  is  pure,  God's  S<hi,  the 
Beloved,  in  whom  the  Father  is  well  pleased. 

The  Second  Period  of  Deoeiopmeni :  Jesua  at  Founder  and 
Leader  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

We  have  traced,  but  how  imperfectly,  the  pure  development  of 
Jesus'  life  up  to  the  time  of  fais  b^>tbm.  We  have  aeea  hov 
real  and  human  was  his  growth.  We  have  found  that  the  full 
acknowledgment  of  this  law  of  human  life  in  our  Lord  does  not 
infringe  npon  a  gospel  conception  of  his  deity.  On  the  oontrary, 
the  highest  in  the  divine  —  the  holiness  and  love  by  virtue  of 
wbioh  the  unlimited  power  and  wisdom  has  right  to  tJw  supreme 
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name,  God  —  has  its  highest  reTelataon  in  the  pnre  nnfolding  o( 
that  hntnan  son),  the  secret  of  whose  life  and  growth  can  be 
nothing  less  than  a  transoendent  and  eternal  fellowship  with  the 
Father. 

The  human  interest  in  Jesas'  lite  does  not  break  off  with  his 
baptiam.  Hw  development  of  Jesas  was  life-long.  Not  till  that 
death-cry,  rising  vietorionB  ont  of  the  abj'^a  of  agony,  **It  is 
flnisbed,"  has  the  drama  of  his  inner  life  nnfolded  to  its  perfect- 
ing. 

The  ardnoas  task  of  tracing  Jesns'  development  beoomea  at 
thia  point  easier  in  some  respects,  more  difficult  in  others.  Eaner, 
becanse  at  his  baptism  his  history,  so  remote  and  silent  hitherto, 
leaps  into  clear  light. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  scope  or  spirit  of  this  article  to  disoass 
the  chronology  of  the  Gospels.  This  may  be  said,  however :  there 
are  coincident  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  in  John  two  dearly 
defined  epochs,  from  which  Jesus'  thoughts  and  plans  take  on 
new  aspects.  The  first  is  his  baptism.  The  second  is  the  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand,  whioh  is  followed  by  what  seems  the  ship- 
wreck of  his  hopes,  and  by  the  dawn  of  a  new  comprehension  of 
his  work  and  mission.  The  significance  of  these  facts  will  appear 
as  we  go  on.  Guided  by  these  landmarks  we  shall  be  able  to 
trace  stages  in  the  unfolding  of  our  Lord's  plans  and  methods  for 
the  establishing  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth ;  stages  in  the 
onfolding  of  his  teaching ;  stages  of  his  Messianic  conscionsness, 
that  is,  of  his  relation  to  the  divine  kingdom  and  the  new  life  of 
its  members. 

The  task  of  tracing  the  development  of  Jesns  bectHnes  more 
difficult,  in  that  his  life  is  still  further  beyond,  our  experience. 
Jesns'  ascent  to  his  eteroal  glory  is,  as  it  were,  from  star  to  star. 
Yet  the  stars  of  the  visible  heavens  and  the  celestial  ranges  of 
Christ's  soul  are  so  vast  and  glorious  that  the  light  and  knowledge 
of  them  shine  upon  us,  though  from  far  away.  And  as  we  can 
discern  that  one  star  differs  from  another  star  in  glory,  so  can  vre 
discern  an  increasing  radiance  of  eternal  light  from  along  the 
pathway  of  the  Son  of  God.  There  is  also  in  Jesus  the  entire 
frankness  of  perfect  love,  the  ooostant  endeavor  to  reveal  and  im- 
part the  weal^  of  his  inner  life.  He  would  have  us  know  Him  as 
He  is,  that  we  may  make  Him  ours.  The  power  to  trace  his  hnman 
development  is  but  the  grace  to  be  snffered  to  sit  at  his  feet  and 
learn  of  Him. 

The  baptism  inaugurates  a  different  kind  of  growth  from  that 
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which  we  have  been  tracing  hitherto.  The  growth  of  those  thirty 
yean  is  like  the  unfolding  of  a  flower.  The  growth  of  the  \ajsX 
two  years  is  like  the  training  of  a  mnaole.  The  former  aeems 
simply  spontaneous,  almost  inevitable  and  necessary,  with  only  so 
much  of  ooafliet  and  deoision  as  ia  essential  to  a  development  in 
moral  freedom.  The  crises  of  his  earlier  life  were  such  as  come 
to  common  men,  and  not  difficult  of  decision  to  the  one  pure  and 
illumined  soul.  The  crises  of  his  development  as  Messiah  were  in 
tasks  such  as  were  given  to  none  other  to  acoomplish,  in  problems 
such  as  none  other  had  to  solve.  These  oiises  show  us,  therefore, 
a  growth  by  rapid  increments,  —  sometimes  a  new  majesty,  power, 
and  wisdom  springing  up  in  a  moment.  So  at  bis  baptism  the 
heavens  are  opened  above  Him,  his  divine  task  stands  dear  before 
Him,  and  the  powers  For  his  great  work  descend  and  abide  upon 
Him. 

In  silence  and  obscurity  has  the  pure  soul  developed  the  recep- 
tivity for  God's  highest  gifts.  Wi^  the  inward  readiness  comes 
the  demand  for  the  highest  service.  The  cry  of  John  the  Baptist 
sounds  from  the  wilderness  of  Judsea,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand."  Great  multitudes  swarm  to  the  new  prophet.  The 
Messianic  expectation,  which  was  always  burning  fiercely  in  those 
days,  instantly  leaped  up  iu  a  great  blaze.  The  carpenter  of 
Nazareth  was  not  among  the  first  thousands  who  hastened  to  the 
prophet.  There  had  been  such  another  excitement  during  hia 
childhood,  and  He  had  learned  that  not  every  enthusiastic  patriot 
utters  the  purpose  of  God.  But  the  reports  of  the  Baptist's 
preaching,  brought  by  returning  pilgrims,  witness  to  a  far  different 
spirit  from  that  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite.  He  heard  of  a  preach- 
ing of  repentauQe.  The  nation,  the  new  prophet  taught,  must  be 
prepared  by  conversion  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom.  The 
great  day  of  the  Lord,  to  which  the  whole  history  of  Israel  had 
looked  forward,  was  for  Israel  a  day  of  judgment  no  less  than  re- 
demption. And  these  necessities  were  set  forth  fittingly  in  the 
baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.  The  prophet 
expressed  Jesus'  pare  insight  of  what  must  be  before  the  re- 
demption of  Israel  could  come.  By  that  accord  He  knew  John 
to  be  a  tme  prophet  of  the  Lord,  and  saw  the  dawn  of  Israel's 
salvation  flushing  the  sky.  To  the  child  of  God  there  had  been 
one  great  interest,  which  stood  above  all  others,  and  drew  all 
others  into  itself.  That  was  the  kingdom  of  God, —  snoh  an  ob- 
ject of  service  and  lougiug,  even  in  the  preparatory  years,  that, 
as  He  intimates,  his  life  previoos  to  his  Messiahship  had  been 
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ordflred  "for  the  kingdom  of  heaTen'a  sake."  Therefore  do  we 
find  Him,  a  late  comer,  in  the  presence  of  the  prophet  of  the 
kingdom,  preaenting  himself  for  baptism,  the  sign  of  the  kingdom 
jnst  at  hand. 

The  prophet,  having  conversed  with  Him,  Bhrinks  from  ad- 
ministering the  rite.  Thongh  he  does  not  yet  know  this  man  of 
Kazareth,  jret  it  is  not  Btting  that  sacb  as  he  should  baptize,  for 
tiie  remission  of  sins,  one  in  whom  the  closest  inquisition  can  find 
ito  trace  of  guilt.  "I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and 
comest  thou  to  me  I "  But  Jesus  sees  in  this  sign  of  baptism  a 
divine  institution  for  Israel,  of  which  He  is  a  member  ;  a,  sacra- 
Aent  for  Israel's  nns,  which  are  heavy  npon  his  heart.  No  in- 
lirmity  of  the  Baptist,  no  purity  of  his  own  soul,  can  interfere 
with  that  which  God  has  ordained.  "Suffer  it  now,  for  thus  it 
becometh  us  to  fulfill  all  the  righteous  purpose  of  God." 

The  believers  of  John's  message  were  baptized  confessing  their 
sins.  The  holy  Jesus  had  the  most  sins  to  confess,  most  humbly, 
deeply,  contritely ;  not  bis  own  sine,  but  of  the  people.  As,  at 
his  life's  consummation,  in  sympathy  with  human  sin  and  •mth 
the  God  who  abhors  sin.  He  gave  up  himself  as  a  pure  offering, 
holy,  acceptable  to  the  Father ;  as  then,  his  heart,  which  in  perfect 
love  could  feel  the  guilt  of  all  others  as  a  more  real  burden  than 
any  man  can  feel  his  own  gnilt,  took  the  whole  weight  of  human 
sin  upon  itself :  so  now,  confessing  sin  not  bis  own,  but  accepted 
in  sympathy  as  his  own.  praying  the  divine  forgiveness  for  bis 
brethren,  did  He  bow  his  head  for  the  purifying  waters,  and  rise 
f^ain  not  more  pure,  but  with  the  power  of  purifying  men.  And 
He  came  forth  from  that  river  witb  a  new  consciousness  of  a 
unique  relation  to  God ;  and  of  his  mission,  in  that  relation,  to 
be  the  perfecter  of  God's  kingdom  in  the  world.  The  thirty 
years  of  growth  in  the  consciousness  that  He  was  God's  child, 
the  faith  that  the  day  of  God  was  dawning,  the  discovery  that 
even  in  the  solemn  moment  of  baptism  the  closest  self-examination 
eonid  discover  no  trace  of  personal  gnilt,  while  the  burden  of  bis 
people's  guilt  awoke  the  longing  to  redeem,  —  all  these  spiritual 
forces  converging  in  that  supreme  moment  combined  into  the 
knowledge  that  He,  and  none  other,  was  God's  Beloved  Son.  He 
felt,  beside  the  Spirit  of  holiness  which  had  been  his  always,  the 
Spirit  of  power  descending  and  abiding  upon  Him,  in  whieb 
Spirit  He  could  effect  God's  eternal  purpose  of  establishing  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  among  men. 

The  spiritual  enduement  of  that  moment  was  to  Jeans  an  tn- 
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ward  and  spiritual  ezperieace.  He  needed  no  sign  of  audible 
voice  from  heaven,  or  of  dove  fluttering  down  and  renting  on  lii» 
head.  But  to  John,  who  bad  had  a  presentiment  of  what  JemiB 
might  be,  the  inner  experience  of  Jesus  was  bodied  forth  in  a 
prophetic  vision.  He  saw  the  Holy  Spirit,  like  a  dove,  descending 
and  abiding  upon  the  Nazarene.  He  beard  the  voice  from  heaven, 
which  said,  "  This  is  my  Son,  the  Beloved,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased." 

Thus  have  we  reached  another  stage  of  Jesus*  life,  and  have 
seen  that  the  Measiaoic  conaoiousness,  though  it  uime  so  suddenly, 
was  nothing  unuatnral  and  magical ;  nor  was  it  miraculous,  save  as 
the  whole  development  of  the  perfect  life  is  God's  great  miracle. 

The  attainment  of  the  Messianic  consi^iousness  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  complete  until  Jesus  has  reckoned  with  his  new  spiritual 
enduement,  and  has  found  the  path  by  which  it  must  lead  Him. 
The  temptation  in  the  wilderness  is  one  in  significance  with  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit  at  the  Jordan.  It  is  necessary  to  look  at 
this  event  as  carefully  as  upon  the  other,  if  we  are  to  understand 
this  new  stage  of  development,  the  Messianic  consciousness  of 
Jesns.  Immediately  upon  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  pressed  the 
question :  "  By  what  measures  shall  the  kingdom  of  Grod  be 
established  in  the  world  ?  "  The  temptation  is  the  working  oat 
of  that  inevitable  problem,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  solve  it  at 
that  time.  The  temptation  was  not,  —  a  thousand  times  was  not, 
—  "  Shall  I  use  these  new  powers  wholly  for  God,  or  in  part  for 
myself  also  ?  "  True,  Jesus  was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we 
are ;  but  such  a  question,  whose  clear  import  was  whether  to 
break  this  perfect  filial  relation  with  the  Father,  was  one  of  which- 
Jesus,  at  this  period  of  moral  insight  at  least,  was  incapable. 
The  psyehologioal  impossibility  is  also  an  historic  improbability. 
The  question,  "  By  what  means  usher  God's  kingdom  into  the 
world  ? "  was  a  problem  which  the  new  Messianic  enduement 
would  find  all-absorbing.  And  here  is  also  a  temptation  and  a 
testing,  —  a  testing  of  the  moral  consciousness,  whether  it  would 
be  able  to  find  God's  way,  and  a  temptation  by  the  suggestion  of 
methods  which  were  not  God's.  With  profound  truth  is  the 
grappling  with  an  intricate  moral  question  described  as  a  tempta^ 
tion  and  as  a  contest  with  the  subtle  spirit  of  evil. 

The  great  problem  of  the  ages  presses  for  instant  solution. 
Xo  light  was  to  be  gained  from  the  crude  and  confused  Messianis 
expectations  of  the  people,  nor  from  John  the  Baptist,  nor  from 
the  words  of  the  ancient  prophets.     There  is  no  apparent  point 
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of  (MHiDectioQ  between  tb&t  task  and  the  conditions  of  the  age. 
There  was  no  help  from  anywhere  eave  from  the  divine  Spirit  in 
his  own  son).  It  was  aa  if  He  were  standing  in  a  blind  pass,  con- 
fronting a  smooth,  bare  cliff,  up  which  He  must  disoover  a  path- 
way. Since  neither  John  nor  any  other  can  teach  Him  how  his 
work  is  to  be  begnn,  He  retires  to  the  lonely  desert,  —  is  driven 
by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness.  The  great  destinies  of  the  soul 
and  of  the  world  are  unriddled  in  solitude. 

Certain  conditions  further  perplexed  a  problem  that  was 
almost  insoluble  in  itself.  One  of  these  was  the  universal  pro- 
phetic expectation,  that  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  coming  was 
to  be  coincident  with  the  complete  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  final  judgment  of  the  world.  As  in  a  distant  prrapect 
farther  and  nearer  are  indistinguishable,  and  objects  miles  apart 
melt  together;  so  the  prophetic  perspective  in  ancient  Israel 
blended  together  the  first  appearing  of  the  Meseiah  with  the 
final  triumph  of  his  cause.  I4o  other  expectation  conld  entar 
the  human  mind  of  the  divine  Redeemer,  until  his  own  experience 
had  revealed  to  his  prophetic  vision  that  the  growth  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  like  that  of  the  mustard-seed,  and  as  the  in- 
wardly  transforming  work  of  the  leaven  in  measures  of  meal. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  that  Israel 
was  conceived  as  centre  and  summit  of  the  kingdom.  They,  the 
children  of  the  kingdom :  the  other  families  of  earth  to  be  re- 
ceived, not  as  citizens,  but  as  servants.  As  Israel's  servants,  they 
might  have  some  lowly  share  in  the  blessings  of  God's  design 
for  Israel.  Israel's  Messiah  was  to  bear  only  a  distant  and  in- 
direct relation  to  the  Gentile  world.  Accordingly,  the  kingdom 
of  God  for  Israel  was  conceived  as  an  earthly  kingdom,  —  the 
same  in  hind  with  the  empire  of  the  Cssars,  which  it  was  to  sup- 
plant. This  hope  took  a  thousand  vague  and  fantastic  forms,  but 
the  essential  worldliness  of  the  conception  was  common  to  Israel 
then  and  always.  Such  a  conception  belonged  to  John  himself. 
In  his  mind,  thp  moral  and  spiritoal  regeneration  of  Israel  was 
not  the  end,  but  the  means  to  Israel's  speedy  attainment  of  supreme 
temporal  power,  under  the  newly  discovered  Messiah. 

Questions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  coming  kingdom  may 
have  risen  before  in  Jesus'  mind ;  bat  He  had  never  thou^t 
throngh  to  the  answer.  He  gained  the  answer  in  the  wilderness, 
not  so  mnch  by  a  process  of  thought,  as  by  the  moral  searching 
after  that  conception  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  method  of  its 
establishment  which  should  be  worthy  of  his  Father.     And  all 
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the  earnest  tboagbt  and  tension  of  the  moral  coosoioumeBB  was 
but  the  humble,  truBtfnl  waiting  of  the  beloved  Son  upon  the 
heavenly  Father's  will.  He  oame  to  retx^iSEe  the  purest  and 
noblest  expectations,  which  even  the  great  prophet  of  the  Jordan 
could  form  of  God's  hingdom  and  the  methods  of  its  establish- 
ment, as  insidious  temptations  of  the  evil  power,  which  ever  seeks 
to  leaven  the  noblest  principles  and  endeavors  with  its  own  baA^ 
nees  of  aim  and  motive.  An  Isaiah  or  a  John  might  have  said 
to  Him :  If  thon  be  the  Son  of  God,  with  divine  powers  com- 
mitted to  thine  hands,  relj  on  those  powers  which  neither  nature 
nor  man  eui  withstand.  Make  all  hindrances  nothing.  Strong 
in  the  strength  of  the  Almighty,  make  thy  way  the  way  of  resist- 
less power.  To  establish  the  kingdom  by  miraculous  power  —  that 
is  the  significance  of  the  incitement  to  ose  miraculous  power,  io 
the  tempter's  words :  "  If  thou  art  the  Sod  of  God,  command  that 
-■  these  stones  become  bread."  And  Jesus'  reply  is  simply  to  ex- 
press that  this  way  of  power  does  not  accord  with  his  moral  oon- 
Boionsness  of  the  methods  which  belong  to  God.  To  follow  this 
coarse  would  not  be  to  wait  upon  his  Father's  will. 

If  not  I^  force,  how  then  7  If  Israel  must  be  won,  not  ooereed, 
for  God  draws  with  oords  of  Lore,  with  bands  of  a  man,  —  how 
won?  Let  Him  give  such  signs  of  bis  Messiahship  that  the 
hardest  heart  cannot  gainsay  them.  Let  Him  cast  himself  down 
from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  confident  that  the 
angels  of  God  will  bear  Him  up  in  their  hands,  and  so  prove 
Him  the  Lord's  chosen,  as  the  Psalmist  had  foretold  Him.  And 
still  the  moral  perception  that  such  a  course  was  not  aooordaot 
with  God's  ways,  and  that  to  follow  it  would  not  be  the  working 
out,  in  this  new  and  higher  sphere,  of  his  filial  relation  to  his 
Father.  Not  by  force,  not  by  display,  must  God's  work  be  acoom- 
plished. 

The  t«mpter  oomes  again.  "  H  thou  wilt  work  by  weaker  ways 
than  these,  thou  must  adapt  thy  methods  and  thy  message  to  the 
hearts  of  men.  A  little  yielding  here,  a  little  shrewdness  there,  a 
Uttle  adaptiveness  to  the  evil  spirit  of  the  world,  that  so  thou 
mayst  gain  the  world  for  thyself  and  God."  The  conscienoe  of 
the  Redeemer  pierces  in  an  instant  this  sopbbtiy,  —  "  Get  diee 
behind  me,  Adversary."  From  the  great  adversary  come  all  these 
methods  and  devices,  —  these  ways  which  are  not  God's  ways. 

What  course,  then,  to  follow?  What  was  the  positive  result  of 
the  struggle  with  the  world's  great  problem  ?  This,  that  God's 
appeal  to  men  ia  a  spiritual  appeal  to  the  spiritual  nature,  through 
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word  of  truth  and  life  of  purity.  Beyond  this,  no  plan  formed,  do 
method  of  actioo  adopted.  Nothing  won  but  the  clear  consoiooB- 
nesn  and  nnhesitating  faith,  that  in  this  mysterious  work  of  estab- 
lishing God's  kingdom  among  men,  mysterious  above  the  powers 
of  the  divine  humanity  to  ^rasp,  God  himself  would  show  the  way, 
step  by  step.  The  rejection  from  his  work  of  everything  that  is 
not  pure,  spiritual,  and  worthy  of  God,  and  the  absolute  trust  in 
the  Father  to  lead  Him  through  the  darkness  to  his  life's  consnm- 
mation,  that  is  all,  —  that  is  the  great  sum  of  all  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  desert  accomplished  for  the  Son  of  God. 

This  Tiotoiy  concludes  his  attainment  of  his  Messiahship. 
Nothing  is  really  attained  until  to  God's  work  in  a  man  is  added 
the  man's  work  in  God. 

This  victory  raises  Him  above  danger  of  mistake  in  the  course 
of  his  mission.  This  inward  conflict  and  decision  made  the  way 
clear  when  similar  suggestions  arose  afterwards.  We  must  marvel 
at  the  divine  forethought  of  Jesus,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Messiahship,  anticipated  and  annulled  so  many  perplexities  of  hia 
career.  The  first  temptation  was  repeated  —  but  no  longer  aa  a 
temptation,  no  longer  occasioning  a  moment's  perplexi^  —  when 
the  five  tliousand,  whom  He  had  fed  in  the  lonely  oountry-plaoe, 
would  make  Him  king  and  bear  Him  on  to  Jerusalem,  trusting  in 
his  miraculous  powers  to  annihilate  all  opposition.  The  second 
temptation  reappeared  when  the  Pharisees,  almost  won  over  to  his 
caose,  besought  a  sign  from  heaven, —  a  sign  of  different  nature 
from  those  that  belonged  to  his  mission  of  healing  men's  bodies 
and  souls.  The  third  temptation  was  always  present  to  Him,  in  a 
people  and  priesthood,  who,  even  while  rejecting  his  hard  demands, 
were  always  ready  to  welcome  a  Messiah  that  would  stoop  a  little 
way  toward  their  spirit,  and  come  to  terms  with  their  desires. 
Through  all  these  perplexities  He  walked  on  steadily,  as  one  who, 
at  the  beginning  of  bis  Messiahship,  had  risen  to  a  serene  Tision  of 
what  God  required  Him  not  to  do.  As  to  what  He  should  do, — 
one  step  enough  for  Him  ;  enough  for  Him  that  his  Father  wonld 
continually  reveal  to  the  alert  and  receptive  vision  of  his  faith 
the  next  step  of  the  way. 

This  development  points  on  to  a  still  higher  stage  of  person  and 
mitsion.  We  can  only  trace  very  hastily  the  course  to  this  further 
attainment. 

The  step  just  before  our  Lord  must  be  his  presenting  himself 
to  his  people  as  their  leader  and  king ;  in  a  kingdom  whioh  He, 
alone  of  men,  knew  to  be  not  of  this  world.     We  find  Him  pre- 
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paring  to  advance  upon  Jerasaletn,  the  nation's  heart.  But  first 
his  native  Galilee  must  be  prepared  to  understand  who  it  is  that 
will  appear  at  the  capital,  to  lead  the  people  to  the  promise  given 
the  fathers.  He  spends  a  few  happy  and  socoeaafui  weeks  among 
his  native  hills  and  along  the  shore  of  Qennesaretb.  First  of  all, 
at  the  marri^e  in  Cana,  He  imparts  the  glad  news  of  his  mis- 
sion to  the  circle  of  most  intimate  friends.  The  new  wine  of  the 
kingdom  refreshes  their  happy  souls,  even  as  the  new  wine  which 
He  created  made  glad  the  wedding  feast.  At  Capernaum,  which 
He  selects  as  the  centre  of  his  Galilean  influence,  He  heals  tlie 
sick  and  oasts  out  demons ;  then  steals  away  by  night  from  the 
popular  enthusiasm,  to  spread  abroad  the  Messianic  hope  in  other 
cities  of  Galilee.  And  He  preaches  everywhere,  "  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  at  band,"  —  at  hand,  soon  to  appear  in  glory  at  Jem- 
ealem. 

The  Feast  of  Passover,  when  every  district  of  Palestine  is  rep- 
resented at  Jerusalem,  and  multitudes  of  Israelites  from  foreign 
lands  flock  to  their  religious  home,  finds  Jeaus  at  the  Holy  City. 
He  will  not  cast  himself  down  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 
that  an  awestruck  nation  may  recognize,  in  a  startling  display, 
the  Son  of  God.  His  appeal  must  be  to  Israel's  conscience,  —  an 
appeal  majestic  and  kingly,  yet  whose  whole  power  is  in  its  wit- 
nessing to  the  claims  of  God  upon  Israel.  Such  an  appeal  is  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple :  as  the  prophet  had  foretold,  "  The  Lord 
whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  coibe  to  his  temple,  even  the  mes- 
senger of  the  Covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in ;  behold  he  oometh, 
saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts." 

This  appeal  to  the  nation  is  fmitleBS,  for  the  time,  at  least  The 
hour  of  God's  visitation  finds  Israel  unprepared.  But  Jesus  had 
not  staked  all  upon  this  appeal.  What  the  nation  will  not  accept 
as  a  whole  may  move  individuals,  until,  man  after  man,  with  a 
new  life  leaping  from  heart  to  heart,  the  nation  is  the  Lord's. 
The  kingdom  which  was  at  hand  now  becomes  present  in  believ- 
ing hearts.  The  Lord  is  not  unprepared  to  learn  the  gradualness 
of  spiritual  development,  and  the  moral  separation  between  the 
Israel  in  name  and  the  Israel  in  heart  and  deed.  With  un- 
daunted mind,  He  perceives  in  his  disappointment  of  redeeming 
Israel  as  a  whole  and  at  one  stroke,  God's  working  out  of  a 
deeper  and  richer  salvation,  in  mystorions  ways  which  He  shall 
comprehend  in  God's  own  time.  He  withdraws  into  an  obecurer 
ministry,  in  Judsa,  in  Galilee,  and  even  in  Samaria,  hated  of 
the  Jews.     He  forms  a  circle  of  believers,  by  whom  Israel  may 
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be  leavened  with  the  spirit  of  a  new  life.  With  a  forethought 
which  provides  for  a  process  of  growth  however  long,  is  the  per- 
fecting of  God's  kingdom,  He  selects  from  those  who  know  Him 
host,  the  twelve  apoetlcB.  He  calls  them  from  the  fiahin^boat 
and  the  receipt  of  custom,  and  every  secular  work  and  care,  to 
follow  his  footsteps,  and  to  leam  bis  thonghts.  To  this  period 
of  his  labors  belong  the  inatmctions  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
God,  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  parables,  and  multitudes 
of  precious  words  concerning  that  new  realm  of  a  r^enerated 
humanity,  in  which  God's  will  is  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
But  while  we  marvel  at  his  gtaciouB  words,  more  sweet  and  wise 
than  ever  fell  from  human  lips ;  while  we  leam  to  say  with  Him, 
"Our  Father,"  conscious  that  the  light  of  the  dirine  love  and 
holiness  has  risen  upon  the  earth ;  while  we  rec(^nize  in  his  doc- 
trine of  the  kingdom  the  ideal  of  human  brotherhood,  and  of  son- 
ship,  in  that  brotherhood,  to  the  All-Father ;  we  know  that  this 
is  not  the  ultimate  attainment  of  Jesus'  truth  and  life.  A  still 
brighter  radiance  has  shined  upon  us.  A  mightier  power  than 
the  highest  truth  has  kindled  our  hearts.  We  know  that  a  still 
higher  consciousness  awaits  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  power  to 
make  real  in  the  world  our  divine  sonship  and  mutual  brotherhood 
must  yet  be  revealed  to  Christ  and  to  mankind. 

I%e  Third  Period  of  DevdopmeiU :  Jesus  as  IHvitte  Saviour, 
The  fact  that  Jesns  grew  brings  certain  diiBeolt  questions  of 
our  day  into  a  new  light.  The  discussion  of  these  qaestions  does 
not  belong  to  this  essay ;  but  it  is  pertinent  to  set  them,  for  a 
moment,  beside  this  great  thought  of  Jesus'  development.  One  of 
these  proUems  is,  Jesus*  universalism.  Did  He  include  the  world 
in  his  sphere  of  work,  or  only  Israel  7  Did  He  intoid  to  free  the 
spirituality  of  Israel's  faith  from  its  national  limitations,  or  only 
to  restore  Judaism  to  its  ancient  purity,  leaving  it  Judaism  still  ? 
Another  form  of  the  question  is.  Was  Jesus  or  Paul  the  founder 
of  universal  Christianity?  So  long  as  we  fail  to  take  account  of 
development  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  so  long  must  that  question 
remain  without  a  final  answer.  Hie  admisnon  of  growth  in 
Jesus'  thoughts  and  pnrpoees  makes  the  problem  clear.  There 
was  never  in  his  mind  the  narrow  particularism  of  the  Jews.  Still 
his  thought  at  first  vras  all  of  Isnel,  his  mission  all  to  Israel. 
His  task  was  at  first  a  national  task.  When  his  efforts  were  de- 
feated, when  Israel  as  a  nation  would  not  hear,  then  He  works 
upon  intUvidaab  for  land's  sake.     But  it  does  not  ftdlow  that 
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becanse  a  man  is  working  for  one  definite  object,  He  is  blind  to 
the  remoter  influenoes  and  implioations  of  his  work.  And  ever  as 
He  worked,  aocepting  every  widening  of  purpose,  as  God's  Spirit 
might  lead,  the  object  of  his  redemption  became  less  and  less  the 
nation,  and  more  and  more  the  world.  When  He  learned  that 
He  was  mora  than  leader  of  God's  kingdom,  then  his  highest 
self-ooDBoionsnees  is  that  of  universal  Saviour. 

As  the  aniversalism  of  Jesus  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
development  of  Jesus,  so  with  all  his  teachings.  We  no  longer 
study  tbe  doctrine  of  James  and  of  John,  as  if  each  stood  on  tbe 
same  religious  plane.  Just  as  erroneous  is  the  method  of  study- 
ing all  the  phases  of  Jeaus'  teaching,  as  if  tikey  all  represented 
a  uniform  spiritual  consciousness.  Nor  is  the  matter  entiraly  rec- 
tified by  marking  off  St.  John  from  the  other  Evangelists ;  for  the 
highest  stage  of  Jesua'  thought  is  rapresented  in  the  first  three 
Gospels,  as  truly  as  in  the  fourth ;  nor  does  the  fourth  Gospel 
deal  exclusively  with  Jesus'  most  developed  thoughts. 

This  principle,  that  Jesus  grew,  will  do  much  to  the  recon- 
ciling of  John's  Gospel  with  the  other  Gospels,  and  so  remove 
the  ohief,  perhaps  we  may  say  the  only,  real  objecdon  to  its 
authenticity.  The  Gospel  of  John  is,  in  the  main,  the  record 
of  Jesus'  final  penod.  Sixteen  chapters  of  the  twenty>one  deal 
with  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  the  final  period  of  his  develop- 
ment. They  are  entirely  accordant  with  the  testimony  —  a  less 
dear  testimony,  indeed  —  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  when  these  re- 
veal tbe  consciousness  peculiar  to  tbe  last  year  of  our  Lord's  life. 
Tbe  fifth  chapter  of  John  deals  with  a  consciousness  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  last  sixteen  chapters  and  the  tower  stages 
generally  disclosed  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  first  four  chap- 
ters of  John's  Gospel  are  on  the  Synoptics'  usuaT  plane.  This 
part  of  the  Johannine  testimony  to  the  purposes  and  thoughts 
of  Jesus  expresses,  as  clearly  as  do  the  other  Gospels,  the  earlier 
phase  of  bis  mission.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  few  thoughts  have 
crept  in  from  the  later  stage,  in  an  author  whose  ohief  interest 
was  this  later  stage.  If  Jesus  developed,  the  Jesus  of  John's 
Gospel  and  of  tbe  earlier  Gospels  are  tbe  same. 

The  date  of  tbe  fifth  chapter  of  John  is  a  little  more  than  a 
year  before  tbe  crucifixion.  The  chapter  describes  the  final  rup- 
ture of  his  relations  with  the  ruling  powers  of  Israel,  for  from 
that  time  they  purposed  his  death.  The  theme  of  Jesus'  words 
is  the  highest  thought  possible  to  bis  second  stage  of  growth. 
He  expresses  tbe  assuraiioe  that  God's  work  and  his  work  are 
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one,  ~~-  that  He  is  one  with  God  in  his  work  for  God.  God 
worka  in  Him  ;  He  works  in  the  Father.  Through  this  nnion 
with  the  Father  all  divine  power  for  God's  great  purpose  is  given 
into  his  hand.  The  Messiah  came  to  judge  the  people,  and  if 
that  work  is  deferred,  it  will  be  performed  in  a  far  higher  way 
than  had  been  expected.  The  Son  of  Man  came  to  give  life; 
and  the  dead,  the  spiritually  dead  and  the  physically  dead,  shall 
hear  and  obey  the  life-announcing  summons  of  God's  chief  min- 
ister. Only  a  step  lies  between  this  consciousness  and  the  know- 
ledge of  himself  aa  the  divine  Saviour  of  the  world.  And  so  we 
find  once  more  that  each  higher  sti^  of  Jesus'  life  is  the  natural 
and  inevitable  development  of  the  preceding  stage ;  and  that 
the  trustful  child  in  the  temple  stands  linked  in  an  indissoluble 
bond  of  vital  anion  with  Him  whom  Thomas  called  "  My  Lord 
and  ray  God." 

The  highest  stage  of  the  development  of  Jesus  comes  with  the 
apparently  utter  shipwreck  of  his  mission.  The  authorities  at 
Jerusalem  have  sworn  his  death.  The  mnltitudes  in  Galilee,  ex- 
asperated with  his  refusal  to  be  made  their  king  at  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand,  have  turned  their  backs  upon  Him.  Of  all  his 
followers,  hardly  more  than  the  twelve  are  left,  and  one  of  them  a 
devil.  The  reUgious  leaders  and  the  infamous  Herod  have  united 
to  outlaw  Him  from  Palestine.  He  withdraws  to  heathen  lands,  to 
save  a  life  which  has  not  yet  reached  its  goal.  He  takes  a  sorrow- 
ful farewell  of  the  places  where  his  mightiest  works  were  done, 
because  they  repented  not.  At  that  dark  hour,  whieh  fituig  Ijim 
back  upon  his  own  person  as  his  only  power  of  effecting  God's 
purpose,  a  new  consciousness  swept  down  upon  Him  and  arose 
within  Him,  of  his  own  divine  nature,  which  contained  in  itself 
all  the  potencies,  eternal  and  imperishable,  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  at  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit,  saying, "  All  things  have 
been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father :  and  no  one  knoweth  the 
Son,  save  the  Father ;  neither  doth  any  know  the  Father,  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him.  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  yon 
rest."  At  that  same  period,  and  with  the  same  new  oonsoionsaess. 
He  says :  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life.  He  that  eometb  to  me  shall  not 
hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst.  I  am 
the  living  bread  which  came  down  out  of  heaven:  if  any  man 
eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever."  Before,  He  had  known 
himself  as  the  leader  and  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  now. 
He  knows  himself  as  its  very  centre.     Before,  it  was  the  kingdom 
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in  which  Qod  is  to  be  revealed  and  received  into  the  life  of  the 
world.  Now,  it  is  He  that  reveals  God  :  "  He  that  hath  seen  ma 
hath  seen  the  Father."  In  Him  are  contained,  and  from  Him 
Sow  forth,  the  waters  of  eternal  life  for  the  perishing  world;  and 
salvation  is  to  believe  on  his  name. 

This  new  consciousness  by  no  means  conflicts  with  his  previonB 
teaching.  The  Father  had  led  his  beloved  Son  along  the  way  of 
trath,  np  to  the  supreme  revelation.  No  higher  development  oaa 
displace  the  ideal  of  the  kingdom  and  the  message  of  the  divine 
character  already  given.  More  clearly  true  than  before  are  his 
previous  teachings,  now  that  his  highest  light  shines  upon  them  ; 
now  that  they  are  fulfilled  in  Him,  the  supreme  truth  and  life. 

Thus  have  we  traced  the  growth  of  Jesus  through  three  stages 
of  development.  '  First,  He  knows  himself  as  God's  child  ;  then, 
as  the  Messiah  of  the  kingdom  ;  at  last,  as  the  divine  Redeemer 
of  mankind.  This  highest  attainment  has  sow  to  unfold  itself 
and  realize  its  powers  in  the  world's  redemption.  His  highest 
self-consciousness  is  not  yet  aware  of  all  that  it  oontains.  The 
dawning  upon  Him  of  what  He  is  urges  Him  with  swift  steps 
onward  to  his  perfecting,  to  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was.  And  the  conscionsQess  that  iu 
Him  is  the  life  of  the  world  brings  htm  face  to  face  with  the 
problem,  How  to  impart  his  life  to  the  world. 

He  bad  been  among  men  face  to  face,  soul  to  soul ;  and  He,  the 
rejected  and  outlawed,  whmn  only  a  little  handful  followed,  must 
see  that  something  beyond  the  closest  earthly  influence  is  needed 
to  save  the  world.  As  He  wandered  along  the  coaste  of  Tyre  and 
SidoD,  or  among  the  peaks  of  Lebanon,  instructing  and  training 
his  apostles,  He  saw  that  this  lonely  life  with  the  twelve  must  last 
only  till  they  are  ready  to  face  a  terrible  future.  Wherever  his 
face  might  turn,  his  soul  was  set  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  He  keeps 
the  thoughts  of  those  lonely  days  of  wandering  fast  locked  in  hia 
own  ^reast,  until  on  that  day  in  Csesarea  Philippi,  the  confession  of 
Peter  and  the  other  apostles  proves  their  readiness  for  the  su- 
preme triaL  In  answer  to  Jesus'  solemn  challenge,  "  Whom  say 
ye  that  I  am  ?  "  Peter  answered,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God."  In  defiance  of  the  inexplicable  disappoint 
ment  of  all  their  hopes  of  Him  as  Messiah,  and  of  the  refusal  of 
tbe  people  to  believe  that  such  an  one  as  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  they 
believe.  Now  they  are  ready  for  the  fateful  words.  They  have 
attained  a  tried  faith  which  could  waver,  but  never  forsake  them 
utterly.  And  Jesus  said,  "  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  pat  to  death  and  shall  rise  agun." 
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IVom  tliat  hour  He  turned  his  face  toward  Calvary.  What  his 
dirine  life  could  not  do,  his  divine  death  can  accompliah.  The 
com  of  wheat,  which,  living,  abides  alone,  dying,  bears  fruit 
abundantly.  He  had  attracted  bo  few :  "  But  I,  if  I  be  lifted  np 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself."  The  power  of 
ein  holds  fast  an  enthralled  world  ;  but,  "  I  give  my  life  a  ransom 
for  many."  The  world  is  perishing  of  spiritual  hunger :  '*  But 
the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  for  the  life  of  the  world." 
The  world  lieth  in  death  ;  but,  *'  I  am  the  resurreotioii  and  the 
life ;  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die."  It  is 
a  guilty  world,  unreconciled  to  God:  "But  this  is  the  blood  of  the 
new  Covenant,  which  is  ahed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins." 

There  ariaes  in  Jesns'  heart  the  ion^ng  for  bis  home.  The 
remembranoe  of  his  eternal  glory  in  the  embrace  of  the  eternal 
love,  hia  Father,  gleams  upou  his  dark  path ;  and  the  prayer 
beats  in  bis  soid  :  "  O  Father,  who  bast  loved  me  from  die  foun- 
dation  of  the  world,  glorify  me,  at  thy  side,  with  the  glory  which 
I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was  I  "  The  cross  is  the  path- 
way to  his  home.  His  perfecting  is  through  sufferings,  —  per- 
fecting of  obedience  in  a  holy  saoriflce  of  utter  sorrow  ;  perfecting 
of  his  love  in  a  life  given  for  the  life  of  the  world.  In  his  suffei^ 
ings  is  the  attainment  of  hia  divine  stature.  In  his  sofferings  is 
the  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

In  his  sufferings,  also,  is  the  perfecting  of  his  redemptive  power. 
Hereafter  He  shall  live  as  the  one  all-subduing  influence  of  salva- 
tion upon  the  world.  The  perfect  love  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of 
universal  empire  as  ruler,  judge,  Saviour.  From  henceforth  men 
shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  power  and 
coming  iu  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Human  hiatoiy  shall  be  the  on- 
working  of  his  perfected  Spirit,  one  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Father ; 
shall  culminate  in  the  bowing  of  every  knee  before  Him,  in  the 
confession  of  ever;  tongue  that  He  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father. 

From  this  height  of  his  divine  consciousness  we  watch  Him 
passing  np  the  heavenly  heights,  to  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  leading  a  redeemed  humanity,  —  through  the 
agony  and  bloody  sweat ;  through  the  judgment  halls,  with  ^ir 
bnffetings  and  soourgings  and  crown  of  thorns ;  through  the  cross 
and  passion ;  the  darkness,  the  unutterable  agony  and  shame ; 
God's  own  love,  doing  God's  own  work,  tiU  it  is  finished,  and  the 
divine  man  and  the  divine  work  are  perfected. 

CharUi  H,  IUckinaon, 
Waiximosokd,  Comnccncirr. 
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THE  FOUlfTAINS  OF  AUTHORITY  IN  RELIGION. 

OuB  day  IB  fiuntliar  with  two  opposed  tendeocies  of  thougfat,  — 
revolt  from  authority,  and  repose  on  authority.  In  the  state  the 
movement  towards  centridization  is  countered  by  the  movement 
towards  anarchism.  F»«c /'cmpere«r  was  followed  by  Vive  la  com- 
mune, that  is,  national  anarchism.  In  the  sphere  of  the  oburch 
the  cry  Vive  la  commune  has  been  far  steadier  and  sinoerer  than 
ID  the  state,  where  its  dangerous  absurdity  was  plainer;  that 
is  to  say,  rationalism  —  religions  anarchism  —  still  enlists  con- 
siderable intellectual  favor.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  love  of  authority  which  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  Romeward  movement  in  the  English  Church  and  the  pas- 
sionate defense  in  our  own  country  of  the  Bible's  verbnl  inspi- 
ration. 

In  both  spheres  a  mediating  activity  has  naturally  arisen.  In 
France,  (or  instance,  Vive  la  HipuUiq^te  seeks  to  silence  both  po- 
litical extremes.  In  England,  where  the  opposing  camps  of  theo> 
logical  thought  have  been  represented  most  strikingly  by  Uie  figures 
of  Francis  and  John  Henry  Newman,  the  eleven  essayists  of  "  Lux 
Mundi  "  have  entered  between,  striving  to  vindicate  the  Incarna- 
tion as  God's  full  Self-revelation  to  men,  and  the  duty  of  adhesion 
to  that  historic  organization  of  Christian  life  called  the  Church 
of  England,  by  means  of  the  axiom  "  a  visible  form  neces- 
sary for  the  conveyance  of  every  spiritnal  truth."  Rich  Chris- 
tian faith,  admirable  soberness  of  temper,  and  matured  learn- 
ing mark  the  attempt  of  the  *'  Lnx  Mundi "  essayists.  Their 
theory  of  the  church,  I  remark  in  passing,  appears  from  our  side 
of  the  Atlantic  a  very  armor  of  Saul  for  Rn  organism  that  is 
called  "national;"  and  certainly  the  religious  body  which  should 
try  to  wear  it  over  the  ecclesiastical  hills  and  dales  of  America 
would  have  a  fainting  journey.  But  this  is  not  the  question 
which  interests  us.  America's  theological  strife  is,  and  is  to  be, 
between  a  theory  of  self-illumination  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  life 
and  a  theory  of  the  Bible's  peremptory  authority.  Over  against 
a  representative  rationalist  (the  proper  name  does  not  ocour  to  me) 
stand  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  a  mediating  party  has  been  in  existenco 
for  a  long  time ;  but  it  has  been  confined  to  two  smaller  sects,  —  the 
Congregational ists  and  the  Episcopalians,  and  one  geographioal  di- 
vision, —  New  England.    On  the  20th  of  January,  1891,  however, 
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this  party  received  an  important  addition,  a  professor  in  a  leading 
theological  seminary  of  the  Presbyterians.  To  be  sure,  the  de- 
clared object  of  Dr.  Briggs's  inangnral  address  was  much  nar- 
rower. He  was  intent  on  a  restatement  of  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture.  His  mediating  thesis  was  tlirown  out  merely  l^  the 
way.  It  was  for  this,  however,  that  men  were  looking,  whether 
they  knew  it  or  not ;  and,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  inaugural 
baa  been  gathering  dust,  one  sentence  has  not  been  allowed  the 
osnal  garment  of  oblivion.  It  is  this :  *'  There  are  historically 
three  great  fonntains  of  divine  authority,  —  the  Bible,  the  Church, 
and  the  Beason."  These,  says  Dr.  Briggs,  are  avenues  to  God 
and  divine  certainty.  By  "  divine  certainty  "  I  suppose  him  to 
mean  consciousness  of  the  living  God  and  his  approval,  and  the 
peace  and  strength  that  spring  therefrom. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  find  fault  with  the  Union  professor  for  fail- 
ing to  say  what  did  not  lie  in  his  plan  of  address  to  say.  He  was 
reading  a  lesson  to  Protestant  Christians.  In  the  interest  of 
truth,  he  was  trying  to  broaden  onrdoctrine  of  the  Scripture.  It 
did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  lecture  either  the  Boman  Catholics  or 
the  Rationalists,  and  what  he  might  have  said  to  them  in  the  way 
of  caution  seems  to  be  auknowable>  It  is  unfortunate,  indeed, 
that  bis  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  "  honest  doubter " 
merged  so  quickly  in  oastigations  of  the  ordinary  church-member ; 
but  that  is  another  matter.  In  considering  the  thesis  which  I 
have  quoted,  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  ciitioiBing  him  who 
nailed  it  to  the  door  of  Union  Seminary.  Had  he  taken  occasion 
to  amplify  it  and  guard  it,  be  might  have  anticipated,  for  all  I 
know,  what  I  shall  say. 

To  make  a  list  of  God's  avenues  of  approach  to  men  is  a  useful 
work ;  but  the  spiritual  life  of  our  time  is  anxious,  rather,  for 
the  potent  spirit  that  shall  induce  it  to  return  through  the  way  of 
approach,  disregarding  its  uncertainties,  triumphing  over  its  p^i^ 
plexities.  The  multiplication  of  authorities  is  not  the  vindication 
of  authority.  When  the  scribe  ceases  to  speak  with  authority,  it 
is  not  an  answer  to  spiritual  unrest  to  say,  "  Then  find  God  in  the 
oreed  of  the  ueo-platonist.  Yon  cannot  find  God  in  the  Bible  ? 
Then  find  Him  in  the  church.  If  you  cannot  find  Him  there, 
then  discover  Him  in  the  reason."  This  method -~  the  method  of 
all-inclusion  —  never  satisfied  any  one,  least  of  all  the  dissatisfied 
of  our  time.  For  it  does  not  really  produce  sympathy  for  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  to  say  "  the  reason  also  may  lead  men  to 
God ; "  nor  ought  any  one  to  trust  more  readily  the  God  revealed 
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to  bim  b^  gleams  of  nature  because  the  Bible  —  an  unmt«lligi- 
bili^  to  him  —  haB  brought  another  to  God.  In  today's  tempta- 
tion of  intellectual  honest  bewilderment,  the  way  of  escape  is  the 
same  as  in  other  ages  and  in  the  tar  greater  temptations  of  a 
sinfnl  heart,  — >  Jesus,  "  the  Truth  and  the  Life." 

I.  Before  the  Bible  will  be  accepted  as  a  divine  authority,  the 
Bedeemer  must  be  needed  and  believed. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  I  refer  to  the  spiritual  life  of 
those  only  who  have  been  alienated  from  the  Bible  for  one  oause 
or  another.  Host  ChriBtians  never  consciously  break  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  their  religious  life  moves  on  with  an  even  flow. 
My  statement  applies  to  them  ouly  ideally. 

Christ's  own  first  word  was  not  "  Believe  the  Scriptures,"  hut 
"  Bepent.*'  His  disciples  took  op  the' same  proclamation.  Peter 
preached,  *'  Bepent  ye,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the 
name  of  Jesns  Christ,  unto  the  remission  of  your  sins."  These 
words,  indeed,  were  spoken  to  men  who  believed  the  Scriptures ; 
but  Paul's  were  not,  when  he  declared  on  Mars  Hill,  *'  Now  God 
cummandeth  men  that  they  should  all  everywhere  repent :  iuas- 
much  as  he  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  he  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness  by  the  man  whom  he  hath  ordained  ; 
whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead."  The  truth  which  these  several  words 
illustrate  is  that  the  condition  prior  to  belief  is  repentance.  The 
soul  must  be  sorry  for  sin,  weary  of  self,  distrustful  of  the  power 
of  earthly  help  to  save.  There  must  be  a  repetition,  perhnps  for 
a  long  time  silent,  of  Augustine's  words,  "  My  soul  is  restless  .  .  . 
till,"  —  repetition  and,  indirectly,  petition.  For  the  restless  b  in- 
stincUvely  asking  for  rest.  Man  before  his  Maker,  the  I  before 
the  Thou,  the  real  in  contrast  with  the  ideal,  the  sin-stained  in 
the  light  of  *'  everlasting  power  and  divinity,"  is  yearning  for  some 
movement  out  from  that "  Thou  "  by  which  a  message  of  foi^ve- 
ness  and  grace  shall  be  brought  Bxcept  this  message,  **  I  am  thy 
F^her,  and  tbon  art  my  child,"  there  is  no  word  of  peace  con- 
ceivable. Therefore,  the  sinner  conscious  of  sin  will  have  a  hear- 
ing ear,  not  for  a  sublime  proclsmaUon,  but  for  a  glad  message. 
He  will  have  an  "open  eye  "  (to  use  the  phrase  of  another)  for 
one  who  shall  speak  the  word  having  authority  to  speak  it,  be- 
eanse  "  I  and  my  Father  are  One."  Thus  to  a  man,  as  onee  to  a 
nation,  the  Messianic  hope  enters  in.  He  walks  in  the  twilight 
before  the  dawn  of  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness.  But  as  yet  it  is 
only  the  twilight,  —  an  early  morning  of  years'  doration  it  may 
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be,  —  during  which  successive  pleasures,  affections,  interesting  re- 
sponsibilities,  strong  deeds  of  the  moral  will,  may  often  allure 
him  with  the  phantasm  of  a  self -cleansing  and  self-resurrection. 
Each  time,  when  he  thintcH  to  find  therein  a  lasting  satisfaotiion,  he 
arrives  at  what  proves  ultimately  to  be  a  sepulchre  mutely  saying, 
"  All  things  human  are  heirs  to  failure ;  all  things  must  pass." 
He  discovers  that  no  man  by  searching  can  find  out  eternal  for- 
giveness and  strength ;  and  yet  be  longs  for  tfaem  more  and  more. 
He  is  unoonscioHsly  illustrating  that,  while  indeed  no  man  can 
find  out  God,  be  can  make  himself  ready  to  be  found  of  God. 
He  may  be  Andrew,  "musing  in  his  heart  whether  this  be  the 
Christ  or  not."  He  may  be  Saul,  musing  on  the  Damascus  road, 
"  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  "  He  will 
be  8  sin-sick  man  of  to-day,  opening  the  biography  which  bears 
Matthew's  name  as  author,  or  John's.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he 
accept  these  biographies  as  true  in  their  historic  details.  It  is 
only  necessary  that  he  meet  them  as  he  would  any  other  book 
which  honestly  purports  to  be  historical,  —  witii  readiness  to  be- 
lieve rather  than  readiness  to  doubt.  At  first  the  miracles  may 
be  beyond  belief.  But  the  ear,  quickened  by  the  soul's  need,  has 
already  caught  some  of  Jesus'  "  gracious  words."  As  a  listener 
in  the  synagt^ue  of  Nazareth,  he  hears  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me,"  —  not  unbelieving.  His  heart  leaps  up  at  **  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest."  The  faint  life  of  him  kindles  at  the  living  authority 
of  "  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  He 
begins  to  repeat,  believing,  "  For  God  so  loved  the  world,"  be- 
fore he  yet  ventures  to  trust  "  For  God  so  loved  me."  It  is  while 
faith  is  forming  but  still  unformed,  that  the  miracles,  including 
the  crowning  miracle  of  the  resurrection,  take  their  place  as  an 
intelligible  and  welcome  part  of  the  life  of  Christ.  If  He  is  the 
world's  Redeemer  —  as  my  lips  are  trembling  to  call  Him  —  He 
would  have  been  self-constrained,  during  his  earthly  sojourn,  to 
redeem  the  body,  —  and  that  in  ways  typical  of  absolute  redemp- 
tion. If  He  is  the  world's  King,  scarcely  could  He  have  passed 
■through  the  world  without  asserting  his  kingship  over  nature. 
The  soul  does  not  thus  reas<m  out  a  deinand  for  miraules,  how- 
ever ;  but  they,  being  a  constituent  part  of  the  work  of  solvation, 
create  the  demand  even  while  they  are  satisfying  it.  Neither  is 
it  altogether  correct  to  conclude,  as  is  sometimes  concluded,  "  I 
believe  in  the  miracles  becanse  I  believe  in  Christ."  A  measure  of 
truth  exists  in  that  declaration,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  inaensibly 
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budding  faith  is  aasisted  by  tbe  miracles,  and,  becaase  tliey  had 
their  proper  place  in  the  Incarnated  Life,  can  aoaively  come  to 
maturity  without  them. 

Add  now  the  matured  image  of  Christ  is  before  the  spirit.  The 
glad  message  is  understood.  A  home  is  prepared  for  it.  All  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  the  appropriation  of  life  by  life,  and  the 
entrance  into  living  communion  with  God  by  Christ.  And  this 
happens  in  the  great  moment  called  conversion  ;  or  it  may  happen 
gradually  in  the  course  of  Christian  nurture.  In  either  ease  the 
soul's  attitude  toward  the  Bible  changes.  Previously  the  Scrip- 
tures had  been  in  no  proper  sense  an  authority.  They  spoke  of 
incredible  things, —  God  guiding  men,  revealing  himself  to  them, 
foi^ving  them,  saving  them;  of  incredible  conditions, —  humil- 
ity, faith.  Now  these  things  are  credible  and  real.  The  Bible 
had  been  merely  the  chance  literary  gallery  in  which  bung  the 
portrait  of  a  unique  life,  to  which  one  felt  drawn  irresistibly,  not 
however  caring  for  the  surrounding  pictures ;  but  now  they  also 
have  value  as  illustrating  in  various  ways. the  signlficitnce  of  that 
unique  life,  —  illustraUons  of  the  presaging  hopes  it  inspired 
before  its  incarnation,  of  the  testimony  that  baa  been  borne  to  it 
since,  of  the  kind  of  witness  that  must  ever  be  borne.  The  Bible 
becomes  true  authority  (from  augere,  to  grow).  That  is  to  say, 
then,  it  becomes  a  growth-giver ;  because  a  new  sympathy  with  its 
point  of  view  is  put  at  its  service.  In  the  event  of  a  sudden  con- 
version, this  change  of  attitude  toward  the  Bible  is  more  impres- 
sive, of  course.  For  example,  Mr.  Moody's  declaration :  "  I 
remember  one  night  when  this  book  (the  Bible)  Vas  the  driest 
and  darkest  book  in  the  universe  to  me.  The  ne?:t  day  it  be<!ame 
entirely  different.  I  had  been  born  of  the  Spirit ;  but  before  I 
knew  anything  of  the  mind  of  God  I  had  to  give  up  my  sin." 
He  was,  like  Candace's  treasurer,  an  alien  from  the  living  lessons 
of  the  history;  and  so  he  continued  to  be  until  he  cuuld  say,  "I 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,"  —  after  which  he 
"  went  on  his  way  rejoicing."  He  was  like  one  who  wanders  into 
an  exhibition  of  Turner's  paintings,  and  happens  in  his  ignorance 
not  to  view  any  picture  from  the  right  distance.  What  a  confu- 
sion of  paint  is  each  picture  till  he  steps  backward  in  front  of 
one  canvas,  when  straightway  something  of  the  master-mind  is  re- 
vealed to  him,  and  each  canvas  becomes  a  teacher.  In  our  day 
many  a  man  has  been  tempt«d  to  fling  the  Old  Testament  far 
from  him,  because  of  the  wave  of  unbelief  that  overwhelms  him 
whenever  he  reaches  the  account  of  a  miracle.     At  last  he  is  led. 
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by  gentle  cumpnlsion,  into  Christ's  salvatioD  ;  and  then  a  God  who 
may  see  fit,  in  his  saving  purposes,  to  manifest  himself  in  other 
manner  than  through  so-called  natural  law,  becomes  intelligible 
to  him  ;  in  a  moment  the  epoch  of  miracle  becomes  most  credible, 
or  at  the  least  no  longer  an  offense.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  au- 
thority of  Dayid  and  Isaiah,  Peter  and  Paul,  is  accepted  only  by 
degrees.  As  fast  as  the  light  of  Christ  rises,  it  begins  to  shine 
through  the  testimony  of  these  men,  and  to  make  it  the  role  of  faith 
and  practice.  A  child  of  Christian  nurture  never  knows  the  time 
when  he  began  to  trust  the  Bible,  and  find  stimulation  in  it.  The 
reason  is,  that  he  has  never  been  completely  out  of  sympathy  with 
its  point  of  view,  from  which  is  seen  man  as  a  sinner ;  God  as  a 
judge  of  sin ;  his  providential  care,  varying  in  its  nature  according 
to  his  over-ruling  purpose  for  man  or  nation ;  man's  need  of  a 
Saviour ;  God  able  and  willing  to  be  that  Saviour.  The  Spirit  of 
Christ  has  been  beforehand  with  him,  and  when  the  Bible  is  put 
into  his  hand,  he  reoognizes  its  spiritual  origin,  and  hardly  needs 
to  ask,  "  Who  gave  thee  this  authority  ?  " 

I  know  not  where  to  find  a  better  d(^;matic  statement  of  the 
commonplace  truths  I  have  been  re-presenting  than  in  £obert 
Barclay's  "  Apology "  (1675),  oft«n  called  the  "  Confesuon  of 
the  Society  of  Friends." 

"  The  Scriptures  of  tmth  contain  ...  a  fall  and  ample  accoont  of  all 
the  chief  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  held  forth  in  divers  precious 
deel»ration8,  exhortations,  and  sentences,  which,  by  the  moving  of  God's 
(Spirit,  were  at  several  times  and  upon  sundry  occasions  spokeo  and  writ- 
ten onto  some  ahurches  and  their  pastors  :  neTertheless,  becanse  they  are 
only  a  declaration  of  the  fountain,  and  not  the  fountain  itself,  therefore 
they  are  not  to  be  esteemed  the  priocipal  ground  of  all  truth  and  know- 
ledge, nor  yet  the  adequate  primary  rule  of  faith  and  manners.  Never- 
theless, as  that  which  givelh  a  true  and  faithful  testimony  of  the  first 
fonndation,  they  are  and  may  be  esteemed  a  secondary  rule,  subordinate 
te  the  Spirit,  from  which  they  have  all  their  excellency  and  certainty ; 
for,  as  by  the  inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit  we  do  alone  truly  know  them, 
BO  they  testify  tliat  the  Spirit  is  that  guide  by  which  the  stunts  aiv  ted 
into  all  truth." 

To  this  Confession  I  subscribe ;  asking  Robert  Barclay's  per- 
mission to  add :  — 

"  Far  be  it  from  man,  however,  to  say  that  his  own  portion  of  inward 
light  is  sufficient  to  his  necessitjes.  The  rather,  if  he  is  humble,  wise, 
and  truly  indwelt  by  the  Spirit,  he  will  not  criminally  tUsinberit  himself 
from  that  'testimony  to  the  first  foundation,'  given  to  the  Hebrews  for 
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tJie  world's  iiutroetioB,  bat  will  pot  Mmaelf  to  sohool  to  them.  He  wiB 
not  preeumptuonsly  atk  tkat  God's  aalf-reveUtion  b«  repeated  on  lus  iodi- 
vkltul  behalf." 

No;  the  indiridnal  ChmHim  will  not  presnme  to  be  a  law  t* 
himaelf,  but  will  eubmit  himself  to  the  Bible  as  oontaiaitig  tbA 
authoritative  rule  of  his  faith  and  practice. 

In  the  last  few  paragraphs,  I  have  made  ase  of  a  phrase  which 
needs  illnmination  ;  for  "  Rule  of  Ftuth  "  ie  beooming  of  late  «a 
unnecessary  pitfall.  It  was  invented  to  denote  the  saving  truth* 
which  the  normal  Christian  faith  held,  and  which  faith  will  alwayi 
hold  when  it  is  genuine.  It  signified  not  so  much  what  a  Christian 
most  believe  and  obey,  as  what  he  will  naturally  profess  and 
teach.  It  was  first  applied  to  what  is  substantially  the  Apostles* 
Creed  as  far  as  the  words  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church."  As  councils  met,  however,  and  the  Roman  Catholio 
doctrine  developed,  the  Regula  fdei  lengthened,  —  infallible, 
breathing  anathema  article  by  article.  At  length  the  Reformadoa 
flung  back  its  emancipatory  defiance ;  "  The  only  infallible  Regvia 
jidei  is  H(4y  ScHpture."  The  phrase  should  not  be  read  as  mean- 
ing that  ^e  Soripture  is  primarily  a  self-imposing  law.  A  rul«, 
says  Kant,  is  the  repi-esentation  of  a  general  oondition  according 
to  which  something  manifold  can  be  arranged,  —  can  be,  not  must 
be.  As  correct  reasoning  will  ultimatfily  confirm  the  proposition 
of  Euclid,  statement  of  which  has  preceded  proof,  so  full  Chris- 
tian experience  will  conform  unquestionably  to  the  representation 
of  religious  experience  made  in  the  Bible.  This  must  be  said, 
however :  that  just  as  the  ordinary  student  of  geometry  is  helped 
and  guided  by  the  proposition  already  laid  down,  ao  every  Chris- 
tian, without  exception,  leans  on  the  Bible,  is  dependent  on  it,  this 
side  of  heaven,  for  guidance  into  truth.  The  standard  of  experi- 
ence is  also  the  spring  of  experience.  Led  astray  in  the  border- 
land of  human  and  divine  meeting  together,  where  self-delusioa 
is  easy,  the  Christian  is  continually  called  back  to  truth  and  har^ 
mouious  spiritual  life  by  their  perfect  representation  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. At  different  times,  religious  thought  has  dwelt  over-much 
on  the  sovereignty  of  God,  or  the  free  will  of  man,  or  human  de- 
pravity, or,  as  it  is  now  doing  perhaps,  on  man's  comfortable 
goodness  after  all.  Always,  the  full  orb  of  truth,  reflected  in  the 
Bible,  asserts  its  authority,  will  not  let  the  darkened  area  of  spirit' 
ual  consciousness  lie  unconforming.  The  Scriptural  record  refieots 
the  religious  experience  of  nine  centuries  at  the  very  least ;  nine 
oentnries  of  law  and  grace  and  truth  and  sin  and  struggle,  d»- . 
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feat  and  victory.  It  is  the  story  of  how  God  lifted  a  people 
from  idolatry  into  love  of  the  One  God  and  Father,  —  a  father- 
hood ever  the  same,  an  idolatry  varying  in  form  with  different 
ages  and  individu^s,  but  still  one  in  spirit.  Thus  the  Hebrew 
education  was,  in  essence,  the  universal  education ;  and  the  rule 
of  faith  and  practice  which  was  getting  itnelf  put  into  words 
from  Abraham  to  Panl  and  John,  is  infallible  so  long  as  men 
must  ntter  celestial  truths  in  terrestrial  tongues.  Its  object  was 
always  a  divine  manhood  for  every  son  of  man.  The  soul  of  it 
was  ever  an  actual  divine  Man  :  for  whose  appearing  Job  wailed, 
**  Oh,  that  I  knew  where  to  find  him,  that  I  might  come  even  to 
his  seat ; "  in  whose  name  John  declared  the  glad  tidings,  "  I  am 
he  that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and  behold,  I  am  alive  forevermore, 
and  hold  the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades."  With  that  ideal  for 
themselves  before  their  eyes,  and  this  hope,  heart-held,  of  God's 
closest  interest  in  humanity,  Moses,  Samuel,  David,  Elijah,  Nehe- 
miah,  Isaiah,  watehed  and  prayed  and  labored.  Ever  and  anon, 
Aey  came  down  from  their  mount  of  toil  and  vision,  and  the  light 
of  God  was  upon  their  faces,  —  "  broken  lights  "  of  Him.  Not 
all  parts  of  the  Bible  are  equally  full  of  li^t,  however ;  and  cer- 
bun  parts  may  help  one,  and  by  no  possibility  another.  The  Song 
of  Solomon,  for  example,  is  suggestive  to  an  Oriental  and  allego- 
rizing mind,  while  profitless  to  the  larger  number  of  Western 
men  and  women.  "  All  Scripture  is  profitable,"  —  but  not  profit- 
able all  to  all.  It  is  its  majestic  centuries'  sweep  of  living  light 
that  is  telling :  "  In  the  beginning  God ;  God  lives  for  men  and 
in  them  and  by  them  ;  man  is  a  sinner  and  weak  ;  and  yet  he  may 
live  by  God  and  in  God  and  for  God."  The  Bible  is  not  a  set  of 
rules,  but  The  Rule. 

Moreover,  it  belongs  to  morality  to  trust  into  fields  as  yet  un- 
tried, what  has  proved  trustworthy  in  the  past.  One  who  has 
looked  upon  the  sun-radiant  beauty  of  Monte  Rosa,  will  not  say, 
"  I  will  not  believe  that  Mont  Blanc  can  be  sun-radiant  except  I 
see  it ;  "  for  his  admiration  is  of  a  stuff  to  believe,  "The  glorifier 
of  Zermatt  cannot  fail  when  it  touches  the  peaks  that  guard 
Chamounix."  The  truly  humble  mind,  which  has  felt  the  charm 
of  ten  "  Turners,"  will  put  confidence  in  the  ten  "  Turners  "  whose 
authority  it  does  not  yet  feel.  These  illnstrations  may  ehed  light 
upon  the  right  to  use  the  Bible  as  an  "  arsenal  of  proof-texts,"  —  a 
right  often  denied  in  these  days.  The  objector  to  a  proof-text  is 
oertunly  correct  in  saying  that  by  itself  it  carries  no  weight.  For 
example,  the  Bible  is  nn  soch  opaque  aud  self-snffident  authorifrf 
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that  the  veree,  "  Casting  all  your  care  upoB  him  ;  for  he  careth 
for  jou  "  in  itself  proves  the  reality  of  divine  care.  But  one  who 
has  already  leaned  upon  the  Bible  and  found  it  firm,  will  not  re- 
fuse in  the  day  of  his  anxiety  to  believe  its  further  words  till  he 
has  tested  them.  Not  his  so  nntnisting  a  trust,  so  stunted  a  faith. 
It  is  his  duty  and  his  privilege  to  say,  "God  has  bidden  me, 
through  1  Peter  v.  7,  cast  all  my  care  on  him,  and  I  will  rest 
upon  that  word."  It  is  the  right  of  the  church  to  proclaim  the 
same  faith  abroad.  Of  course  it  does  not  expect  faith  in  its 
proof-text  from  a  complete  unbeliever  in  the  reality  of  divine  in- 
spiration, just  as  it  does  not  expect  faith  in  miracles  from  one  who 
has  lost  belief  in  Qod's  saving  activity.  The  church  has  an  abiding 
confidence,  however,  that  no  man  is  a  complete  unbeliever,  but 
that  slumbering  in  him  lies  a  Chriat-brotherhood,  a  yearning  for 
Christian  faith  and  practice,  and  an  instinctive  response  to  the 
God^ven  demand  of  obedience  and  the  God-given  proclama- 
tion of  redemption  on  the  lips  of  Hebrew  prophet,  psalmist,  and 
apostle. 

II.  Before  the  church  will  be  accepted  as  divine  authority,  the 
Bedeemer  mnst  be  needed  and  believed. 

Here  again  we  speak  of  the  logical,  rather  than  the  actual, 
order  of  religious  growth  ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  nineteenth  century 
fact,  the  authority  of  the  church  is  exerted  earlier  than  any  other, 
A  mother's  lap  is  the  royal  seat  of  religious  education.  Seated 
there,  we  are  awakened  to  "a  whole  set  of  presuppositions  about 
God,  about  the  slavery  of  sin,  about  the  reasonableness  of  redemp- 
tion." Christ  has  his  necessary  forerunner  with  every  soul,  —  his 
John  the  Baptist.  He  foreruns,  however,  what  is  already  looked 
for.  He  awakens  what  is  infolded  in  every  spirit  bom,  —  a  sense 
of  guilt  and  a  need  of  salvation.  The  trne  order  of  authority  is 
made  plain  whenever  one  casts  off,  for  any  reason,  the  sway  of 
the  church.  He  will  not  own  it  again  until  it  has  become  treach- 
ery for  him  to  stay  away  from  that  body  of  which  Christ  has  said, 
"  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am 
I  in  the  midst  of  theu."  It  has  been  said  of  Newman  that  he 
found  God  through  the  church.  That  is  true,  of  course,  of  him  and 
thousands  more  ;  bat  a  far  greater  truth  is  this,  that  he  found  the 
church  through  God  in  Christ.  In  the  words  of  Thomas  Aqninas, 
**  To  believe  in  the  chnrch  is  only  possible  if  we  mean  by  it  to 
believe  in  the  Spirit  vivifying  the  church."  (Quoted  in  "Lux 
Mundi,"  p.  382,  in  a  different  connection.)  Only  as  being  him- 
self humbly  conscioos  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  indwelling,  could  one 
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have  faith  that  this  imperfect  human  church  of  oars  baa  somehow 
the  treasure  of  everUsting  life  within  its  earthioess.  Only  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  indaoes  the  valgar,  sensitive,  selfish  man  that 
every  one  of  ns  is,  to  join  bands  with  his  brother  in  that  anion 
whose  very  essence  is  confession  of  personal  sins  aad  the  effort  to 
help  on  one  anothflr.  When  the  Christian  body,  in  its  own  name, 
demands  allegianoe  to  its  regular  observances,  —  ohurcb  attend- 
ance, keeping  of  Sundi^,  etc.,  —  it  carries  the  day  only  where  it  is 
aided  by  a  hereditary  moral  stiffening  in  the  individual.  Regular 
worshipf  alness  does  not  belong  to  man's  nature.  (For  that  matter, 
does  regular  anything  belong  to  it?)  It  is  not  a  natural  impulse 
to  confess  sin  together,  to  pray  and  to  praise  together,  to  listen 
to  instruction,  and  together  to  remember  the  Iiord's  death  till 
He  come.  These  are  supernatural  impulses.  The  watchword  of 
*'duty,"  noble  though  it  be,  is  not  their  perennial  fountain. 
They  rise  from,  as  they  flow  towards,  one  oceau  of  gratitude  and 
sincerity  and  brotherly  kindness,  —  faith  in  Him  .who  loved  us 
and  gave  himself  for  us. 

Only  the  Christian  will  be  able  to  tolerate  the  shortoomings  of 
the  chureb,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  himself  under  its  influ- 
ence. In  these  days  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  also  that  the 
Christian  will  not  only  he  able  to  do  these  things,  hut  that  he  will 
do  them.  For  no  optional  authority  is  the  body  of  Christ  to  the 
Christian.  A  soldier  of  Christ  outside  the  visible  army  of  Christ 
is  an  anomaly,  A  church  of  one,  himself  priest  and  sole  com- 
monicant,  is  something  hostile  to  every  page  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. One  scarcely  knows  how  to  read  with  patience  these  words 
in  a  theological  book  which  has  of  late  made  some  noise :  "  I  am 
even  disposed  to  think  that  a  great  and  steadily  increasing  por- 
tion of  the  moral  worth  of  society  lies  outside  the  church,  sepa- 
rated from  it,  not  by  godlessness,  but  rather  by  exceptionally  moral 
earnestness.  Many,  in  fact,  have  left  the  church,  in  order  to  be 
Christians."  This  is  nothing  else  than  sentimentalism,  and  sug- 
gests  that  the  "  Broad  Church  "  party,  in  its  anxiety  to  clear  away 
internal  bigotry,  is  putting  itself  in  the  false  position  of  approv- 
ing external  dilettanteism.  The  persons  on  whom  such  overblown 
sympathy  is  expended  would  have  rejected  the  company  of  the 
apostles  because  they  held  materialistic  views  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah.  They  are  protestants  without  being  reformers. 
Luther  and  his  men  were  reformers  far  more  than  they  were 
protestants.  In  this  distinction  there  is  surely  a  profound  differ- 
enoe.     A  protestant  —  that  is,  ft  protester,  one  who  protests  so 
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much  agaiDst  error  that  he  becomes  an  absentee  from  the  common 
groiinds  of  truth  — is  in  peril  of  being  a  "dry  tree."  A  genuine 
ChrisUani^  draws  men  together.  It  bids  them  overlook  errors 
of  understanding.  It  prompts  tbem  to  bear  with  each  other's 
faults,  for  '*  God  lores  us  not  as  we  are,  but  as  we  are  beooming." 
It  impels  them  to  learn  one  with  another,  to  learn  one  from  an- 
other (clarifying  individual  eccentricity  in  the  stream  of  common 
Christian  experience),  to  pray  with  and  for  the  brotherhood,  to 
proclaim  the  gospel  together.  These  spiritual  impulses  are  marks 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Always  with  instinctive  sympathy  for 
its  visible  response,  — 'the  church,  —  the  Christian  heeds  Christ's 
prayer :  "  Xettber  for  these  only  do  I  pray,  but  for  tbem  also  that 
believe  on  me  through  their  word ;  that  they  may  all  he  one ; 
even  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may 
be  in  us:  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  didst  send  me. 
And  the  glory  whioh  thou  hast  given  me  I  have  given  unto  them ; 
that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one ;  I  iu  them,  and  thou  in 
me,  that  they  may  be  perfe<<ted  into  one ;  that  the  world  may 
know  that  thou  didst  send  me,  and  loredst  them,  even  as  thou 
lovedst  me." 

III.  Before  the  reason  will  be  accepted  as  divine  authority, 
the  Kedeenier  must  be  needed  and  believed. 

I  use  Dr.  Briggs's  term,  although  it  is  an  unhappy  one.  It  is 
unfortunate  that,  when  he  stepped  forth  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Presbyterian  Israel  to  do  missionary  battle  with  the  rationalist 
Philistines,  he  seemed,  at  first  glance,  to  be  championing  the 
Philistine  idol.  "The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  —  the  Reason,"  — 
he  was  supposed  by  a  large  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  public  to 
mean  the  "  unaided  reason."  But  he  did  not  mean  that.  Beason, 
in  the  language  of  the  Union  professor,  means  something  neither 
wholly  objective  to  man  nor  wholly  subjeatire  within  him,  but  the 
two  given  and  received  in  marriage.  He  agrees  with  the  little 
girl  who  said :  "  Mamma,  conscience  is  God  whispering  in  our 
hearts."  He  comprehends  under  the  general  name  of  Beason 
God's  approach  to  man  in  the  form  of  a  duty,  of  a  beautiful  land' 
Boape,  of  an  unexpected  deliverance,  and  the  human  spirit's  re- 
sponse in  conscience,  or  reverence,  or  thankfulness.  There  ia 
much  philosophical  usage  to  justify  this.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
analysis  of  religion  it  is  importuit  to  distinguish  the  human 
reason,  free  and  yet  dependent,  from  the  eternal  Beason  of  God, 
respecting  its  freedom,  and  yet  ever  supplying  it  with  truth. 
True,  the  theology  of  our  present  Israel  is  largely  deistio,  and  this 
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is  the  more  repulsive  to  a  Philistia  whoBe  theol(^;y  is  pantheistic. 
But  this  makes  the  task  of  a  present-daj  David  only  the  more 
delicate.  It  makes  a  double  demand  upon  the  Christian  theologian 
for  caution  and  the  achievement  of  clearness.  A  theistie  philoso- 
phy will  hold  fast  to  the  immanence  of  God  lest  it  become  deistic ; 
bnt  it  will  ever  emphasize  the  transcendence  and  priority  of  God, 
lest  it  become  pantheistic.  It  will  insist  that  our  moral  reasoning 
is  not  infallibly  right  reasoning,  except  by  references,  more  or  less 
conscious,  to  a  standard  outside  ourselves.  Dr.  Btiggs  started  with 
the  ordinary  assumption  of  Christian  theolagy  that  a  man  may 
not  be  his  own  authority  in  religion.  The  Bible  is  an  authority,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  extra-individual.  So  is  the  church.  So 
ought  the  third  authority  to  have  been  presented.  For  the  sake 
of  logical  uniformity,  the  objective,  rather  than  the  subjective, 
side  of  the  reason  should  have  been  put  forward.  Natural  experi- 
ence or  Impersonal  experience  would  have  been  better  terms  ;  for, 
although  neither  is  exact  nor  satisfactory,  they  express,  better  than 
reason,  the  objective  side  of  the  authority.  They  express  also  its 
apparent  impersonality,  which  is  discovered  by  the  believing  heart 
to  be  only  apparent,  while  really  both  supernatural,  providential, 
and  personal. 

Mow,  then,  is  what  I  have  afSrmed  credible  by  common-sense  : 
that  ordinary  moral  experience  —  the  voice  of  duty,  and  so  on  — 
caimot  be  authoritative  until  the  Redeemer  is  needed?  Is  not 
this  reversing  the  facts  of  experience  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  reversing  the  ordinary  experience ;  which  rarely 
doubts  its  own  validity,  and  passes,  uncritioal  and  fearless,  its 
appointed  time.  Not  extraordinary  experiences,  however,  are 
self-criticism  and  world-critioiflm.  Not  solitary  decisions  of  such 
criticism  are  doubts  all  along  the  line:  "What  is  truth?"  We 
know  things  not  as  they  are,  bnt  as  they  seem.  Conscience  is 
but  the  deceiving  sun-play  on  the  waters  of  a  will  which  obeys 
only  the  law  of  the  strongest  impulse.  The  goodness  of  God  is 
proved  only  by  a  one-sided  selection  of  phenomena.  While  a 
religious  temperament  will  respond  believingly  to  "  He  maketh 
his  Bun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  eendeth  rain  on 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust,"  an  opposite  temperament  will  trans- 
late the  very  same  words  into  "  All  things  come  alike  to  all ;  there 
is  one  end  to  the  righteons  and  to  the  sinner ;  to  the  clean  and  to 
the  unclean ;  to  him  that  sacrificeth  and  to  him  that  sacrificeth 
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"  Are  God  and  Natare  tben  at  atrife, 

Tikat  Nature  lends  luoh  evil  dreams  ? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  geema. 
So  eareleHB  of  the  aiugle  life." 

No  need  to  more  than  hint  at  those  familiar  courses  of  psyoho- 
logical  thought  which  end  in  agnostioiBin,  —  lat«ly  given  a  name, 
but  as  old  evidently  aa  Ecclesiastes.  It  is  true  that  the  writer  of 
Ecclesiastea  fonght  down  his  agnosticism  an*l  found  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter  in  "  Fear  Ciod  and  keep  his  command- 
ments ; "  but  his  conclusion  was  not  the  end  of  the  matter,  and 
the  nation  to  which  he  preached  decayed  into  "  unbelieving  Sad- 
ducee  and  less  believing  Pharisee."  The  agnosticism  of  our  own 
day,  though  it  has  denied  God's  revelation  of  himself  in  history, 
and  pronounced  man  just  short  of  an  automaton,  has  —  like  a 
modern  Kobespierre  —  enthroned  Individual  Conscience  as  its  Mtre 
Sitprhne.  Oh,  strange  proceeding!  inextinguishable  sense  of  God, 
in  the  heart  of  man  I  Only  he  will  be  ever  cutting  and  shaping 
the  Everlasting  to  coinoide  with  his  own  moral  pattern  and 
fashion ;  which,  beside  being  a  kind  of  idolatry,  results  in  the 
not-going  of  the  mangled  faith  in  Deity.  For  God  punishes  self- 
BufBciency  in  the  moral  reason  with  reasoning  that  must  end  id 
doubt,  just  as  He  punishes  self-sufBciency  in  the  heart  with  pride 
that  must  end  in  a  fall.  He  has  dealt  with  men  as  a  Race ;  and 
he  who  trusts  only  God's  testimony  to  his  own  ear,  does  so  at  his 
peril  and  loss. 

The  effort  to  find  God  through  individual  experience  cannot 
succeed.  Whenever  man  has  carefully  isolated  himself  from  faith 
in  the  Christ  that  was  to  be,  or  the  Christ  that  has  been,  and  has 
tried  to  come  to  religious  certainty  in  view  of  what  was  left  to 
him,  he  has  not  done  it  He  has  reached  an  unstable  equilibrium 
between  theism  and  atheism,  with  an  inclination  to  theism.  Now, 
Christian  faith  is  that  which,  thrown  into  the  soale,  impels  hope  on 
(o  certainty,  and  changes  instability  to  rest.  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  what  He  said  He  was,  —  *'  the  light  of  the  world ;  he  that  fol- 
loweth  mo  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of 
life."  The  philosophy  of  theism  rests  its  case  in  rebuttal  of  skep- 
ticism upon  the  moral  nature  of  man ;  and  that  in  turn  is  strong 
enough  to  be  sui-e  of  itself  only  when  its  strength  is  derived  from 
the  "  more  abundant "  life  of  Jesus.  My  Christian  reader  will 
afpeee  with  me  that  this  is  so.  He  will  agree  that  many  believers 
in  God  to-day  fail  to  credit  their  creed  to  its  true  source  in  Jesus 
Christ.     Bat  we  cannot  prore  this  for  them,  —  who  can  untwist 
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the  akeiDs  of  the  sunlight?  For  example,  a  late  correapoadent  of 
one  of  our  religious  newspapers,  who  misDanied  himself  an  agnos- 
tic (he  meant  simply  agnostic  regarding  the  Deity  of  Christ), 
wrote  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  believe  in  the  universe. 

"  I  believe  that  it  is  wisely  planned,  rightly  ordered,  and  parposeful  in 
progress. 

"I  believe  in  humanity,  its  noblest  product 

"I  believe  that  eoadnct,  not  dogma,  is  the  essential  of  life. 

"  I  believe  that  there  is  an  eternal  law  of  righteonsneei,  not  made  by 
onrselves,  which  determines  condnot. 

'*  1  bf^lieve  that  a  faithful  love  of  the  best  self,  and  of  onr  fellows,  is 
the  ceuti-e  of  that  law. 

"  I  believe  tliat  man  is  a  spirit,  but  with  a  paramount  physical  basis. 

"  I  believe  that  there  is  a  soarce  of  these  beliefs.  I  call  tliat  source 
God,  and  I  worship  Lim." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  the  way  to  these  beliefs  waa 
foiiod  through  Christ,  though  it  is  equally  impossible  to  prove  it. 
To  instance  Dr.  Martineau  as  another  who  has  colored  all  his 
spiritual  experiences  with  the  light  that  poors  from  Christ,  and 
Uien  failed  to  see  his  indebtedness,  would  be  a  grievous  mistake, 
tliough  such  language  as  the  following  true  and  beautiful  words 
fumitthes  some  ground  for  misunderstanding  possibly :  — 

"  While  conseience  remained  an  impersonal  law,  stem  and  silent,  with 
only  a  jealous  Nemesis  behind,  man  had  to  stand  up  alone,  and  work  oat 
for  himself  his  independent  magnanimity ;  and  he  could  only  he  the 
pagan  hero.  When  oonscience  was  found  to  be  inseparably  blended 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  speak  in  tones  immediately  divine,  it  became 
the  very  ahriiie  of  worship,  —  its  strife,  its  repentance,  its  aspirations, 
passed  into  the  incidents  of  a  living  drama,  with  its  crises  of  alienation 
and  reconcilement ;  and  the  cold  obedience  to  a  mysterious  necessity  was 
exchanged  for  the  allegiance  of  personal  affection.  And  this  is  the  true 
emergence  from  the  darkness  of  ethical  law  to  the  tender  light  of  the  life 
divine.  The  veil  falls  from  the  shadowed  face  of  moral  authority,  and 
the  directing  love  of  the  all-holy  God  shines  forth." 

The  spirit  of  Him  who  called  himself  the  Son  of  Man  raa 
from  the  beginning  as  a  golden  thread  through  these  words,  gave 
them  a  binding  force  for  their  writer,  and  do  so  for  their  reader. 
The  spiritual  impulse,  the  faith  of  personal  affection,  the  sense  of 
a  living  Holy  Spirit,  which  made  them  possible,  came  from  Him. 
And  as  in  his  light  was  seen  light  during  the  quiet  musings  of  a 
reBned  religious  temperament ;  so  much  more  surely,  in  life's  un- 
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quiet  hours  ia  the  same  thing  true.  When  a  oiaa's  wife  or  child 
is  anatohed  trotn  him,  and  faith  ia  God  is  dying,  vho  but  Christ 
ia  its  resnrrectioD  and  ita  life?  When  the  hard  wHI  of  sin  will 
not  break,  only  Christ  is  its  conqueror.  He  a^in  it  is  who  stills 
the  storm,  when  a  lad  launched  from  his  gentle  Christian  home 
is  caught  by  the  ^sts  of  modern  skepticism.  Through  the  Re- 
deemer, then,  a  man  is  established  In  a  new  consciousness  of 
God,  and  a  new  consciousness  of  himself.  Hereby  be  knows  that 
he  hafl  passed  from  anoertainty  (o  liring  truth,  because  he  has 
been  made  free.  However  strong  henoeforth  the  suggestions  of 
doubt  may  be,  they  do  not  reach  with  fatally  bruising  grasp  to  the 
roots  oC  his  belief ;  for —  *'  I  know  whom  I  have  believed."  Not 
only  a  new  view  of  the  Bible,  but  a  new  view  of  the  world  is  his 
also.  Did  "  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw  with  ravine,  shriek 
against  bis  creed  "  ?  Now  he  has  confidence  that  the  Spirit  be- 
hind all  its  perplexities  is  Love ;  and  much  of  eiperienoe,  that 
formerly  spoke  not  at  all,  is  eloquent  of  God. 

It  might  appear  that  one  trusts  his  reason  in  accepting  Chris- 
tianity at  the  first.  How,  then,  are  we  to  escape  from  the  circle 
according  to  which  Christ's  authority  makes  i-eliable  that  reason 
which  has  trusted  itself  already  in  trusting  Christ?  The  answer 
is,  that  faith  in  Christ  is  not,  in  its  initiation,  an  act  of  the  reason 
at  all.  Initially,  it  is  a  qsw  creation.  It  is  the  generation  of 
spiritual  life  by  the  inexhaustible  Spirit  of  God.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  not  a  former  creation,  which  is  of  God  just 
as  much.  Thereby  the  human  soul  is  sensible  of  mathematical, 
If^caJ,  and  moral  truths;  forms  judgments,  knows  God.  These 
abilities  are  the  limbs  and  organs  of  the  roan  that  is  to  be  *'new" 
in  Christ  Jesus ;  but  at  present  they  do  not  cohere,  nor  work 
together,  nor  are  they  able  to  achieve  what  they  appear  designed 
for.  The  evidence  of  those  facts  is  a  moral  self-distrust  which 
we  call  sin,  and  less  often  an  intellectual  self-distrust  which  vre, 
call  doubt  or  agnosticism.  As  soon  as  unbelief  becomes  aware 
of  itself  in  either  of  these  realms,  the  sentence  of  death  upon  the 
old  creation  is  discovered.  The  former  reason  has  gone  as  far  as 
God  gave  it  capacity  to  go,  and  is  exhausted,  and  can  do  no  more 
than  wait  for  the  ooming  of  "the  second  man,  Adam,"  who  "is  a 
life-giving  Spirit."  He  comes.  He  rtoreates  faith,  hope,  and 
love.  He  reassures  us  that  their  instinctive  objects  are  true  and 
substantial.  He  reaulitoriwa  the  reason.  Often  and  often  the 
new  activity  begins  without  a  break  having  been  felt  i  but  no 
matter  how  early  it  begins,  it  is  the  activity  of  a  new,  not  the  old,. 
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humanity.  The  first  stepa  taken  are  the  steps  of  a  new  reason ; 
for  it  is  true  intelleotaally,  as  well  as  morally,  that  "  except  a  man 
be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 

FrajJe  B.   Shipman. 
Uartk>ri>,  Com*. 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  OP  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
TO  MODERN  RELIGIOUS  LIFE.> 

DuBtNG  the  last  twenty  years  the  Episcopal  Churoh  in  the 
United  States  has  received  more  accessions  from  other  Chriatiaa 
bodies  than  in  all  the  rest  of  her  existence.  No  doubt  the  same  may 
be  said  to  some  extent  of  every  other  church.  The  general  move- 
ment of  religious  belief,  call  it  upheaval  or  call  it  quickening, 
which  has  characterized  the  last  half  century,  has  resulted  in 
ecclesiastical  transfers  of  all  kinds.  But  it  is  believitd  by  mem* 
bera  of  the  Episcopal  Church  that  their  gains  of  this  sort  have 
been  nut  only  greater  than  their  losses,  but  greater  in  proportion 
than-those  of  other  churches.  Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  it 
is  certainly  true  that  this  church  has  recently  been  making  great 
strides  in  New  England,  that  part  qf  the  United  States  which, 
until  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  was,  through  its  historic 
traditions,  more  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Episcopal  Church  than 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  wave  of  Episcopacy  has  sue- 
Deeded  to  the  wave  of  Unitarianism.  Small  country  towns,  which 
half  a  century  ago  had  a  Unitaiian  Church  as  the  'ohnroh  of  the 
fashionable,  while  the  "  Orthodox "  Church  raised  the  wooden 
steeple  of  its  small  meeting-house,  and  proudly  and  bitterly  ex- 
claimed, "  I,  even  I  only,  am  left,  and  they  seek  my  life  to  take  it 
away  ; "  towns  which  knew  hardly  more  of  Episcopacy  than  that 
it  had  "  forms  "  in  its  worship,  and  that  its  piety  was  suspected 
of  being  lacking  in  "  experience ; "  many  of  these  towns  have 
now  a  stone  Episcopal  church,  which  is  growing  at  the  expense 
of  its  ecclesiastical  neighbors,  and  yet  is  regarded  with  kindly 
feelings  by  them. 

But  a  still  more  noteworthy  fact  is  the  change  in  the  other 
churches  in  the  direction  of  Episcopacy.  New  England  Congre- 
gationalism is  to-day  feeling  so  strongly  the  influence  of  the  prin- 

'  Tbia  is  the  flnt  of  a  Hrim  of  srtiolei  from  repreieufaitiTU  of  diffarant 
Mligiotu  CI 
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aiples  (or  which  the  Episcopal  Church  Btanda,  that  many  of  the 
CoDgreg;ational  churches  are  openly  adopting  one  and  another 
feature  of  organization,  ritual,  and  belief,  which  were  alwayu  sup- 
posed to  be  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  And 
this  marks  a  very  great  change.  New  England  Furitauism  had  the 
conviction  that  being  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  synonymous 
with  hating  its  eccleeiaatical  mother  ;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
in  New  England  the  Episcopal  Church  was  more  cordially  disliked 
than  any  of  the  Protestant  religions  bodies.  Indeed,  there  was  a 
certain  contempt  felt  for  its  members  which  was  not  felt  in  caae 
of  the  aruh-eneray,  the  Church  of  Rome ;  for  Kpisoopali&ns  were 
presumably  papists  at  heart,  and  yet  had  not  the  courage  to  come 
out  and  show  their  colors.  Now,  however,  the  two  results  men- 
tioned are  taking  place :  the  Congregational  Church  is  feeling 
the  Episcopal  Church  to  be  its  closest  spiritual  neighbor,  and  ie 
becoming  permeated  by  its  tone  and  ritual.  And  while  this  is 
preeminently  true  of  New  England,  what  has  taken  place  there 
is  goiug  on  in  less  degree  in  other  parts  of  the  country  also.  The 
East  is  the  intellectual  barometer,  the  first  to  feel  the  approaches 
of  change. 

There  ia  much  in  the  conditions  of  the  time  to  account  for  this 
change.  The  breaking  down  of  localism  which  followed  the  war 
has  contributed  to  it.  Before  the  war,  certain  types  of  religion 
prevailed  in  certain  localities  because  they  had  always  prevailed 
there.  With  the  growth  of  a  larger  national  life,  the  different 
types  of  religion  were  brought  face  to  face,  and  compelled  to  see 
one  another's  exoellenceB  and  defects,  not  as  they  had  been  tra- 
liitionally  reported,  but  as  in  fact  they  were.  Together  with  this 
rise  in  national  feeling  came  a  decline  in  individualism.  The  mean- 
ing of  federation  was  just  being  realized :  that  the  individual  was 
no  solitary  unit,  but  was  a  part  of  a  larger  whole.  And  this  gave 
birth  to  the  perception  of  organic  relations  between  the  whole  and 
its  i>arts.  The  political  doctrine  of  Protection,  it  has  been  felt, 
must  be  defended,  if  at  all,  ou  account  of  its  benefits  not  to  one 
State,  but  to  the  country  ;  some  have  even  said,  to  the  world.  Tliere 
has  been  in  the  business  community  an  unpai-alleled  increase  in 
the  number  of  trades'  unions,  trusts,  and  syndicates  of  all  hinds. 
Musical  interest  has  centred  about  Wagner,  a  composer  whose  aim 
has  been  to  show  all  sides  of  life  as  having  each  its  contribution 
to  make  to  a  manifold  organic  harmony.  The  most  popular  poet 
has  been  Browning,  a  poet  who  has  been  engaged  almost  wholly 
with  the  subtle  elements  -of  human  life,  and  the  inevitable  uin- 

vou  xvn.  —  vo.  100.  25 
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gling  in  it  of  defect  and  excellence.  The  increase  of  wealth  in 
this  country  has  brought  leisure  to  consider  the  complexities  of 
society,  the  specialization  of  its  occupations,  its  class  distincUons, 
the  refinement  of  its  manners,  Uie  logical  developments  of  its 
thought,  all  those  departments  which  were  inevitably  slighted 
when  the  energies  of  every  one  were  absorbed  in  merely  making  a 
living.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  the  kinship  of  all  men  was  so  fully  recognized  as  it  has  been 
in  the  century  just  closing,  —  that  century  with  the  French  Bevo- 
lution  at  its  beginning  and  *'  Ixiokiag  Backward "  at  its  end. 
The  word  "  solidarity,"  whose  meaning  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  was  hardly  known,  has  now  become  the  unconscious  pre- 
mise of  popular  feeling  and  legislation.  And  although  we  may 
still  selfishly  refuse  to  meet  our  brothers'  needs,  we  have  come  to 
recognize  that  any  one  having  needs  is  our  brother. 

All  these  facts  point  to  the  increased  interest  our  age  is  taking 
in  the  organic  relations  of  life.  That  is  a  phrase  now  used  so 
frequently,  and  perhaps  so  loosely,  that  it  may  be  well  to  stop  and 
say  what  we  mean  by  it.  There  are  two  views  held  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  one  man  to  another.  One  is  that  each  man  is  a 
unit,  essentially  complete  in  himself,  having  only  such  relations 
to  others  a^  he  may  choose.  He  is  touched  by  them  on  the  out- 
side, as  it  were,  as  a  pebble  in  a  basket  is  touched  by  the  surround- 
ing pebbles.  He  may  go  out  of  himself,  if  he  please,  and  admit 
othera,  or  he  may  exclude  them  and  remain  apart,  and  still  be 
complete  in  himself.  It  is  this  theory  that  gives  rise  to  laissez 
faire  doctrines  in  trade,  and  to  that  view  of  the  State  which  re- 
gards the  highest  function  of  government  as  consisting  in  prevent- 
ing interference  and  giving  every  individual  the  use  of  himself  un- 
trammeled.  The  other  view  is  that  all  the  main  relations  of  life 
are  not  chosen  but  imposed  ;  that  each  man,  whether  he  knows  it 
or  not,  or  likes  it  or  not,  is  involved  with  all  others ;  that  the  influ- 
ences which  affect  him,  both  harmful  and  beneficial,  come  lately 
through  inheritance  and  environment,  through  established  insti- 
tutions, through  the  thought  and  emotion  of  the  world  at  large  ; 
that  he  is  thus  part  of  a  mighty  whole,  and  can  find  his  happi- 
ness not  in  seeking  a  private  completion  as  an  individual,  but  only 
in  the  development  of  the  whole  to  which  he  belongs. 

Now  every  branch  of  the  church  universal  stands  preeminently 
for  some  particular  aspect  of  truth.  And  it  is  the  latter  of  the 
Tiews  just  mentioned,  that  the  relation  of  man  to  the  universe  ia 
an   organic  one,  for  which,  on  its  religious  side,  the  Episcopal 
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Cbarcb,  preeminently  among  Protestant  oharcheB,  stands.  Kat- 
ing  the  chief  Protestant  bodies  with  reference  to  this  principle, 
we  may  say  that  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  is  the  Baptist. 
This  churoh  stands  for  complete  individualism,  £aob  person 
must  himself  determine  his  relation  to  God.  Unconscious  rela- 
tions are  of  no  moral  value ;  and  children  therefore  cannot  be 
members  of  the  church  until  they  of  theraselvea  enter  into  con- 
scious connection  with  it.  Next  to  this  oomes  what  may  be  called 
middle  Congregationalism,  meaning  by  that  the  Congregational- 
ism which  prevailed  in  New  England  for  a  century  and  a  quarter 
from  the  Great  Awakening  in  1735.  During  this  period  New 
England  Congregationalism  is  almost  wholly  individualistic,  dif- 
fering in  this  respect  both  from  that  of  the  laet  quarter-century 
and  from  that  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Cambridge  Plat- 
form, whose  Confession  of  Faith  was  adopted  in  1680,  recognized 
children  as  having  the  same  spiritual  status  as  their  parents.' 
But  this  recognition  of  the  organic  relation  of  the  individual  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  superseded  after  the  Great  Awaken- 
ing by  the  demand  for  a  conscious  change  as  a  test  of  regenera- 
tion. Methodism  and  Presbyterianiam  have  in  their  fuller  church 
oi^^ization  a  somewhat  greater  acknowledgment  of  the  organic 
connection  of  men  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  they  have 
failed  to  be  catholic  because  they  have  not  seen  man  to  be  the 
child  of  God  by  virtue  of  his  humanity.  They  consequently 
have  not  recognized  the  church  as  coextensive  with  the  race,  but 
have  regarded  it  as  composed  of  a  few  selected  through  their  own 
choice  or  by  divine  election.  Methodism,  through  its  hierarchy 
of  class  •  leaders,  ministers,  presiding  elders,  and  bishops,  has 
welded  itself  into  a  closely  knit  organization ;  but  the  oi^;anic 
relations  it  recognizes  are  those  of  partisans  to  their  party  rather 
than  of  spiritual  pai-ts  to  a  universal  whole.  Presbyterian  ism 
has  seen  very  dearly  the  vital  conneotion  of  man  with  man  on  the 
side  of  evil.  In  holding  to  the  depravity  of  all  men  through  the 
sin  of  Adam,  it  has  preserved  some  idea  of  the  corporate  unity  of 
the  race.  But  it  has  failed  to  work  this  out  on  the  side  of  right-  . 
eouanesa ;  and  those  who  are  saved  are  therefore,  on  its  theory, 

I  "  The  whole  bodj  of  men  throagliout  the  world,  profewing  the  faith  of  the 
goapel  tad.  obedience  unto  God  bj  Chriit  accoiding  onto  it,  not  deatrojing 
their  own  profeuion  bj  an;  errors  everting  the  fonodation,  or  nnboliuea*  of 
coDvenatiun,  thej  and  their  cbitdren  with  them  are  and  maj  be  called  the 
virible  dstholin  Chnrch  of  Chriat." —  CanA.  Plat.,  Con/,  of  FaiA,  ohap.  zxri 
11. 
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being  pulled  out  of  oi^^anic  relationB  rather  than  drawn  into 
them. 

Now  the  Episcopal  Church  fltands  preeminently  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  organic  relationship  of  men  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
It  is  this  thought  which  is  at  the  basis  of  that  church's  views  of 
theology,  history,  and  worship,  and  which  gives  rise,  in  these  de- 
partments, to  her  main  characteriBtics.  These  characteristics  are 
three :  her  view  of  the  method  of  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
her  view  of  religion  as  necessarily  historic,  and  her  liturgical  ser- 
vice. Almost  all  the  modifications  which  have  taken  place  in 
other  Protestant  bodies  in  the  last  quarter-century  —  and  thb  has 
been  the  time  when  they  have  been  moat  profoundly  modified  — 
have  been  in  the  direction  of  the  organic  idea,  and  therefore  in 
the  direction  of  one  or  all  of  these  characteristics  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Fresbyterianisra,  Congregationalism,  the  Baptist  polity, 
Quakerism,  all  had  their  origin  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  still 
aglow  with  its  discovery  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual, 
and  they  are  all  based  more  or  less  on  individualism.  Bat  in  the 
eourse  of  a  couple  of  centuries  weaknesses  have  appeared  in  them, 
which  are  being  discovered  to  arise  from  their  neglect  of  that 
other  focus  of  the  orbit  in  which  human  life  revolves,  the  princi- 
ple of  organism.  This  becomes  plain  if  we  take  each  of  these 
characteristic  positions  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  see  how  in 
every  case  the  modifications  of  the  other  churches  have  been  in 
its  direction. 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  always  refused  to  identify  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  consciousness  of  entrance.  The 
latter  she  regards  as  but  one  element  of  the  former ;  an  important 
element,  indeed,  an  element  necessary  to  a  mature  and  powerful 
Christian  life,  but  by  no  me^s  essential  to  a  spiritilal  life  that  is 
real  and  efficacious.  In  answer  to  John  Wesley's  affirmation, 
that  a  man  cannot  have  the  Spirit  of  God  in  him  without  know- 
ing it,  she  takes  a  little  child  and  sets  him  in  the  midst ;  and  she 
bids  take  notice  that  Christ  said  not,  "  Except  your  children  be 
oonverted  and  become  as  you,"  but  "  Except  ye  be  converted  and 
become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  To  Presbyterianism's  solemn  enunciation  of  the  otganio 
relationship  of  mankind  on  the  side  of  evil  —  "In  Adam  all  die" 
—  the  Episcopal  Church  joyfully  adds  the  reminder,  '*  Even  to  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  And  the  emphasis  which  she 
lays  on  this  "  so,"  pointing  to  s  oonneotton  in  the  nature  of 
things,  she  pots  also  into  the  two  rites,  baptism  and  oonfirmatton. 
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with  which  she  symbolizes  eatranoe  into  the  kin^om  o(  God. 
Baptism,  she  holds,  is  to  be  administered  to  every  child  by  virtue 
of  its  hamanity.  For  there  is  in  that  very  fact  a  kinship  to  God, 
which  makes  it  not  merely  capable  at  some  future  time  of  eternal 
life,  but  in  some  decree  an  actual  possessor  of  life  etemaL 
What  is  needed  to  develop  this  into  eternal  life  in  its  completeness 
ia  education  and  choice.  And  so  she  requires  sponsors  at  bap- 
tism, to  undertake  that  the  child  shall  learn  all  things  "  which 
a  Christian  ought  to  know  and  believe  to  his  soul's  health,"  and 
shall  be  "  virtuously  brought  up  to  lead  a  godly  and  a  Christian 
life."  But  what  is  it  which  oirouniBtance  always  needs  before  it 
can  become  fully  incorporated  into  character  ?  It  is  choice.  Or, 
to  put  it  in  different  form,  What  is  it  which  the  unoonscious 
choice,  begotten  by  inheritance  and  education,  needs  before  it 
can  become  that  determined  purpose  necessary  for  manly  and 
complete  Christian  character?  It  is  consciousness.  And  so  the 
Episcopal  Church  asks  each  of  her  baptized  members  when  be 
oonieB  to  years  of  discretion,  whether  he  himself  deliberately  rati- 
fies by  his  own  choice  what  was  promified  for  him  by  hia  sponsors 
ID  baptism.  If  he  does,  he  then  becomes  a  confirmed  Christian, 
since  to  the  organic  processes  which  bind  him  to  the  kiogdom  of 
heaven  he  has  added  his  conscious  acceptance  of  that  kingdom. 
And  herein,  in  recognizing  ^e  element  of  mature  choice,  the 
Episcopal  Church  differs  from  the  Chnrch  of  Rome ;  for  in  the 
Komish  Church,  though  confirmation  exists,  it  is  administered  at 
BO  early  an  age  as  to  preclude  the  exercise  of  mature  intelligence. 
And,  on  the  other  band,  the  Episcopal  Church  differs  from  other 
Protestant  bodies  in  recognizing  the  organic  element,  in  holding 
education  to  be  as  traly  an  enbance  into  the  kingdom  of  God  as 
conversion,  and,  indeed,  the  only  normal  entrance. 

During  the  last  few  years  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  theo- 
logic  thought  and  spiritual  life  by  an  increased  appreciation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence.  Modem  philosophy  has 
been  gradually  rifling  to  its  culmination  in  the  substitution  of  a 
complex  and  qualitative  Infinite,  necessarily  implying  and  implied 
in  the  finite,  for  the  former  simple  Infinite,  conceived  as  quantita- 
tive, and  therefore  the  opposite  of  the  finite.  But  this  qualitative 
Infinite,  with  its  necessary  corollary  of  the  immanence  of  God  in 
every  portion  of  the  universe,  involves  also  the  conclusion  that  the 
relation  of  man  to  the  universe  is  organic ;  he  cannot  understand 
himself  completely  without  reference  to  men  in  general  and  to 
God ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  divine  nature  was  an  eternal 
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need  of  self-expression,  resulting  in  that  revelation  whioli  be^na 
with  the  lowest  inanimate  atom  and  culminates  in  the  Son  of  God. 
Now  it  is  this  thought  of  the  organio  relation  of  the  finite  and 
Infinite  which  nnderliea  the  view  held  by  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  If  man's  relation  to 
God  is  an  organic  one,  his  choice  will  be  but  one  element  iu  the 
establishment  of  that  relation ;  an  element  essential,  indeed,  to 
maturity  and  power,  but  now  seen  to  be  supplementary  to  birtb 
and  education.  The  ideas  of  the  immanence  of  God  and  the  soli- 
darity of  man,  and  the  practices  of  infant  baptism  and  ooufirma- 
tion,  are  all  harmonious  with  an  institution  which  recognizes  the 
world  at  large  as  in  some  tme  sense  already  God's,  and  does  not 
confine  this  kinship  to  a  select  body  taken  out  of  the  world. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  last  quarter  -  century 
Baptists  and  Methodists,  Congregationalists  and  Fresbyteiians, 
have  been  nnooDsciously  modifying  their  doctrine  of  conversion. 
Granting  that  some  iu  each  of  these  denominations  still  hold  that 
conversion  must  necessarily  be  instantaneous  and  conscious,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  salvation  without  such  conversion,  yet  there 
are  now  many  who  recognize  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
as  gradual  and  unconscious;  who  regard  the  individual's"!  will" 
as  the  filing  of  his  claim,  not  his  beginning  of  residence.  It  is  a 
proof  of  change  that  many  among  the  older  persons  in  these  de- 
nominations lament  the  absence  at  the  present  time  of  what  they 
regard  as  gennine  conversions,  and  think  that  religion  is  falling 
into  decay  because  the  establbhed  sequenoe  of  emotions,  which 
was  formerly  considered  indispensable,  —  anxiety,  grief,  despair, 
sudden  joy,  peace,  —  is  now  not  so  common.  Various  expedients 
are  resorted  to,  to  explain  this  phenomenon.  A  man  whose  piety 
is  indubitable,  but  who  can  recall  no  "  experience,"  is  supposed  to 
have  been  converted  in  childhood.  Horace  Buslmell's  *'  Christian 
Nurture  "  did  much  to  call  attention  to  the  organio  connection  of 
the  child  with  its  Heavenly  Father  through  its  earthly  parents ; 
and  —  partly  in  consequence  of  this  book  —  the  "  children  of  the 
church  "  are  not  now  required  nor  expected  to  pass  through  the 
same  experiences  as  are  looked  for  from  those  who  hare  not  had 
Christian  training.  There  are  probably  few  who  would  follow 
unflinchingly  the  \ogia  of  seventy  years  ago,  and  maintun  that 
the  child  of  pious  parents,  brought  up  with  a  Christian  education, 
upright  of  life  and  of  lofty  aims,  was  lost  unless  he  should  experi- 
ence what  is  called  "  a  change  of  heart." '  The  modern  Presby- 
>  **  I  belien  ttw  Holj  S^rit  i*  itiiniic  wHh  hiin  [anotker  aon,  WilliuD],  and 
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terian  is  coining  bacb  to  the  position  of  that  Presbyterian  saint, 
Richard  Baxter.  This  pious  man  was  greatly  troubled  concern- 
ing himself  at  one  lime,  because  he  could  recollect  no  point  at 
which  a  gracious  change  took  place  in  him.  But  he  discovered  at 
length,  he  says,  "  that  education  is  as  properly  a  means  of  grace 
as  preaching." 

This  view  of  a  connection  in  the  nature  of  the  oase  between 
man  and  God  justifies  and  necessitates  the  emphasis  which  the 
Episcopal  Church  lays  on  the  historic  sides  of  ecclesiastic  ism  and 
religion.  It  is  not  so  ranch  that  the  present  is  bound  by  the  past 
as  bound  to  it ;  not  so  much  fulfilling  a  duty  imposed  by  it,  as 
that  without  the  past  the  present  is  unintelligible  to  itself  and 
incomplete.  Its  development  must  take  place  along  the  lines  of 
former  development,  because,  the  church  believes,  these  were,  ab- 
stractly considered,  the  right  ones.  Truth  is  not  settled  by  ma- 
joritics,  it  is  not  invented.  It  is  an  absolute  reality  to  be  discov- 
ered ;  and  having  been  once  discovered  or  revealed,  its  existence 
conditions  the  future.  And  if  this  is  the  case  with  the  facts  of 
doctrine,  it  is  also  the  case  with  the  facts  of  outward  oi^nizatjon. 
There  are  certain  general  principles  in  regard  to  church  organiza- 
tion which  have  been  certified  as  true,  whether  by  the  manner  of 
their  origin  or  by  their  efficiency,  and  no  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation can  be  in  a  state  of  health  which  does  not  embody  them. 
Among  these  are  the  impossibility  of  independent  existence  for 
any  congregation,  and  its  essential  connection  with  others  of  its 
time  and  of  all  times;  the  recognition  of  infants  as  members  of 
the  church  equally  with  adults  ;  the  specialization  of  the  different 
departments  of  ministerial  work,  each  requiring  specialists  for 
its  maintenance  ;  the  necessity  that  any  one,  in  order  to  become 
a  minister  of  any  grade,  should  be  examined  and  should  receive 
outward  authorization  from  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose, 

tfaftt  be  baa  some  ooDvie^on  of  ain  ;  but  be  f«ara,  as  I  do,  that  it  maj  pes*  ott 
witbont  a  saving  cbange,  irbich  maj  God  avert  by  tbe  merciful  iuterpaaitian 
of  His  saving  grace.  One  ohild  out  of  danger  would  give  me  joy  to  wbicb  I 
mh  yet  a  stranger,  and  relieve  tbe  sickness  of  beart  occasioned  by  bope  de- 
ferred. .  ■  •  Illy  dear  son,  is  not  the  present  your  time  ?  I  cannot  endure  tbe 
thongbt  tOat  amid  anuh  excitements  to  seriousneis,  yon  sbould  continue  un- 
awakened  and  nucoaverted  to  God,  Should  tbe  revival  prevail  in  college, 
your  obligations  to  piety  and  tbe  aggravations  of  unbelief  wonid  be  greatly  en- 
hanced. Hy  heart  is  pained,  is  terriBed,  at  tbe  thought  that  yoa  should  be 
left.  .  .  .  Host  earnestly  do  I  pray  that  I  may  never  have  the  trial  of  weep- 
ing over  you,  on  a  dying  bed,  without  hope." —  Corrtipondenee  of  Rt9.  Lyman 
Beeektr,  D.  D.,  Letter*  to  his  ww  Edwscd,,Jnne  28,  August  26, 1820. 
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and  that  no  one  should  minister  without  snoli  authorization ;  the 
congregation's  active  participation  in  worship,  together  with  that 
of  the  minister  in  bis  institntional  and  also  in  his  private  capa- 
city. These  are  all  developments  of  the  thought  that  man's  rela- 
tionn  are  inherent  and  organic,  whether  those  rehitions  are  to 
other  men,  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  the  church,  or  to  public 
worship.  Spiritual  life  is  not  self-evolved,  bnt  is  always  comma- 
nioated  from  one  to  another  by  the  touch  of  a  living  personality. 
And  as  a  symbol  of  this  conception  of  the  church  as  a  receptive 
and  creative  organism,  in  order  to  typify  the  reception  and  trans- 
mission of  her  inward  and  outward  life,  the  Episcopal  Church 
uses  in  confirmation  the  rite  of  the  laying-on  of  hands ;  or,  as 
she  calls  it  when  multiplied  by  the  historic  factor,  the  Apostolical 
Succession. 

Compare  this  with  the  ecclesiastical  bases  of  the  other  Protest- 
ant bodies.  Tahc,  for  example,  the  polity  of  Congregation alisui, 
and  see  how  all  its  changes  from  its  position  of  two  centuries  ago 
have  been  in  the  organic  direction.  In  the  early  Congregational 
churches  in  N^ew  England  a  minister  was  regarded  as  such  ouly 
while  in  official  relations  with  the  congregation  to  which  he 
belonged.  Apart  from  them  his  ministerial  character  ceased, 
so  that  the  minister  of  one  pariah  or  town  could  not  rightly  per^ 
form  of&cial  functions  in  any  other.'  But  to-day  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  of  Boston,  in  regular  standing,  is  recognized  no 
leas  truly  as  a  minister  in  San  Francisco ;  and  this  is  because  the 
former  unit  of  Congregationalism,  the  local  church,  has  been 
fonnd  to  be  too  narrow,  and  the  real  nnit  to  be  coextensive  with 
Congregationalism  throughout  the  world.  Again,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  independence  of  the  local  church  was  carefully 
guarded  against  the  encroachments  of  councils,  the  decisions  of 
a  council  being  simply  advice,  which  each  church  was  free  to  ac- 
cept or  reject,  and  no  penalty  could  follow  the  rejection.^     But 

*  "Church  officera  are  officers  to  one  church,  even  that  paiticulsr  church 
over  which  the  Holy  Ghoat  bath  mada  them  oTeraeers.  .  .  .  He  that  is  clearly 
looaed  from  hU  offioe-rela^ona  onto  that  church  whereof  he  waa  a  miaister, 
cannot  be  looked  at  bb  an  officer  uor  perform  anj  act  of  oCBoe  in  %aj  other 
chunih,  nDless  he  be  ^aiu  orderly  called  unto  office  ;  which,  when  it  ehall 
be,  we  know  uothiug  to  binder  bnt  impcraitiou  of  bands  also  in  his  ordination 
ought  to  be  used  towards  him  agftia."  —  Cambridge  Platform,  chap.  ii.  6,  7. 

'  "  ConnoilB  are  to  gi*e  light,  not  by  imperions  binding  of  the  church  to  rest 
in  their  dictates,  but  bj  propounding  their  grounds  from  the  Scriptures.  The 
sentence  of  a  council  b  of  itself  only  advice,  not  of  itself  authority  nor  neces- 
uty."  —  Richard  Hatber,  Ck.  Gov.,  62,  66. 
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to-day  every  Congregational  church,  in  order  not  to  hold  an  inde- 
pendent position  l)nt  to  be  iooluded  in  the  statietioal  reports  of 
the  denomination,  must  belong  to  some  association.  The  County 
Association  finds  its  larger  unit  in  the  State  Association.  The 
State  Associations  in  turn  federate  in  a  National  Council,  wh(»e 
decisions  in  doctrine  and  discipline  are  enforced  by  public  opinion, 
if  not  by  promions  of  ecclesiastical  law.  The  International 
Council,  recently  held  in  London,  has  completed  the  logical  ex- 
pression of  this  federative  tendency. 

The  prophet  of  the  organic  idea  is  history.  The  necessity  of 
the  historic  element  in  religion  is  involved  in  the  views  of  those 
even  who  count  the  spiritual  processes  now  at  work  in  the  soul 
of  roan  as  the  only  sufficient  evidence  of  the  dealings  of  Grod  with 
humanity.  Granting  that  this  is  the  case,  yet  God  has  mani- 
fested himself  in  these  processes  not  only  in  your  soul  and  in 
mine,  but  in  the  aonls  of  others  hei-etofore.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  highest  revelation  has  been  made  to  you  or  me,  and  the  com- 
pletc  revelation  certainly  has  not.  I  must  know,  then,  what  has 
been  revealed  to  others  in  order  to  know  my  own  revelation. 
Now,  for  history  the  Nonconformist  bodies  which  arose  in  England 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  oared  but  little.  They 
had  been  fed  upon  it  too  long.  To  carry  history  in  their  exodus 
with  them  was  a  task  for  which  they  had  no  desire,  but  which  they 
regarded  as  a  foolish  and  frivolons  attempt  to  borrow  from  the 
Egyptians  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold.  They  preferred 
to  go  out  into  the  wilderness  with  nothing  but  dough  and  knead- 
ing-troughs.^     But  by  degrees  they  began  to  discover  the  value  of 

"Churches  reaerve  to  themselveB  to  refuM  or  accept  the  kdvice  of  council. 
The  deciuoQ  of  council  U  of  no  force  till  received  and  ratified  by  the  iliTiting 
church,  nof  does  it  rendei*  that  church  obaozious  to  commanitj  if  she  recede* 
from  advice  of  council.  No  church  U  bereticated  for  not  receiving  the  result 
of  synod." —  Dr.  StilcB,  Connoitton  Sermon,  46,  62. 

Cf.  both  the  above  as  quoted  in  Cummingi's  Diet,  of  Cong.  Utagei  and  PHit- 
c^iUif  art.  "  Councils." 

*  "If  anj  man  will  contend  that  ceremonies  be  lawful  nnder  the  gospel,  be 
maj  be  atwirered  otherwhere.  This,  doubtless,  that  thej  ought  to  be  maoy 
and  ooetl}',  no  true  Protestant  will  affirm.  Now  I  appeal  to  all  wise  men,  wliat 
an  excessive  watte  of  treasure  bath  been  within  these  few  years  in  this  land, 
not  in  the  expedient  but 'in  the  idolatrous  erection  of  temples  beautiBed  ex- 
qaisitcly  to  outvie  the  papists,  the  costly  and  dear-bou^t  scandals  of  images, 
pictures,  rich  copes,  gorgeous  alta^-eIoths.  .  .  .  Most  certain  it  is  that  ever 
since  their  coming  to  the  See  of  Cantarbnty,  for  near  twelve  hundred  years,  to 
speak  of  them  in  general,  they  have  been  in  P^gland  to  onr  souls  a  sad  and 
ddefnl  Bucoesnon  of  illiterate  and  blind  guide* ;  to  onr  pnrses  and  goods  a 
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a  pedigree,  uiil  there  grew  np  in  them  all  a  High  Church  par^, 
which  asserted  its  special  polity  and  form  of  worship  to  be  identical 
with  those  of  the  chnreh  of  the  Book  of  Acta.  I  was  present  some 
fears  ago  at  a  meeting  of  a  Congregational  Association  when  an 
essay  was  read  on  the  early  chnrch.  The  author  incantioiiBly 
happened  to  say  that  when  deaeons  were  first  appointed,  he  did 
not  imagine  it  was  with  the  intention  that  the  office  should  oon- 
tinne  in  the  church  through  all  time,  bat  that  it  was  done  with  no 
farther  thooght  than  to  meet  a  present  emergency.  Immediately 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  essay  he  was  told  that  no  Congr^ational- 
ist  could  with  honesty  hold  snch  views,  that  he  oonid,  of  course, 
QO  longer  remwn  a  Congregational  minister,  and  he  was  requested 
to  resign  from  the  Association  in  order  to  save  the  rest  of  the 
memb^  from  the  only  course,  resignation,  otherwise  open  to 
them,  to  avoid  complicity  with  him.  He  bore  the  insults  with 
calm  manliness,  hut  did  not  resign.  The  Association  survived  the 
event  His  two  chief  critios  have  since  become  D.  D.'a,  and  he 
has  died  in  poverty. 

The  claim  of  every  denomination,  that  its  polity  represents  that 
of  the  early  church,  is  a  testimony  to  its  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  historio  element.  This  claim,  in  most  eases,  appeared  in 
the  original  founders  in  germ  only,  bnt  in  time  developed  into  the 
direct  assertion  that  the  particular  polity  in  question  was  framed 
complete  by  Christ  himself  and  committed  to  the  Apostles,  to  be 
handed  on  through  the  church  in  all  ages,  unchanged  and  un- 
changeable. Each  of  these  claims,  if  good,  of  course  disproves 
the  others.^ 

wattetal  band  of  robben,  t,  perpetnal  hsToo  ftnd  nkpine  ;  to  onr  state  s  ooti- 
tiniul  liTdni  of  muohief  and  molestktion,  »  forg«  of  discord  Mid  rebellion  ; 
tbia  ia  the  trophy  of  their  satiqnit;  mnd  bouted  SDoeesMon  through  ao  many 
•gea."  —  John  Hilton,  Of  BtfirmatUm  m  England,  bk.  ii.,  ProM  Works,  Am. 
ed.,  184^  p.  29. 

'  "The  parts  of  obnreh  govemmeiit  u«  all  of  Ontm  exactly  described  in 
the  Word  of  God,  being  parts  or  tnaana  of  instituted  worship,  RcoordiDg  to 
tbe  Second  Commuidraeot,  snd  therefore  to  oontinne  one  snd  the  same 
nnto  the  appeuing  of  out  Lord  Jesus  Christ  So  that  it  is  not  left  in  the 
power  of  men,  offinera,  ohnrehea,  or  any  state  in  the  world,  to  add  to,  diminish, 
or  alter  anything  in  the  least  maaaare  thereof."  —  Cambridge  Platform  (Cong.), 

*<  It  is  «  well-established  faet  that  in  every  period  of  their  history  the  people 
of  Israel  wei«  aocnatomed  to  a  govemmeDt,  in  the  state  and  io  Uie  obnreh,  of 
prcsbytars,  eldera.  They  might,  therefore,  very  properly,  so  far  as  their  form 
of  govemment  was  ooueemed,  it  is  daimed,  be  denomiBsted  nvshyteriana. 
Onr  Lwd  and  his  disdples  were  all  of  them  Israelites.    No  other  than  this 
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Then  to  secura  a  close  connection  of  the  life  of  the  chnroh  with 
the  life  of  Christ,  the  various  Protestant  churcbes  are  tending 
towards  that  method  which  has  always  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Episcopal  churches.  The  difSculty  is  that  in  the 
other  Protestant  hodies  the  oonree  of  the  church's  life  from  year 
to  year  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  historic  facts  of 
Christianity ;  whatever  conueotion  there  is  depends  upon  the  in- 
dividual minister.  Now,  there  are  two  opposite  dangers  which 
have  ever  confronted,  and  will  continue  to  confront,  Christianity. 
One  is  that  which  makes  it  consist  in  the  worship  of  a  being  who 
lived  and  died  ages  ago,  and  who  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  centuries,  a  purely  historic  figure.  This  tendency,  in 
the  unique  position  it  assigns  to  Jesus,  is  commonly  supposed  to 
exalt  his  divinity.  And  yet  it  really  loses  sight  of  that  divinity, 
since  it  makes  his  personality  efficient  upou  the  world  in  no  other 
way  than  that  of  an  ordinary  man,  — through  the  movements  to 
which  the  first  century  gave  rise,  through  memory  of  Him,  the 
mover,  through  affection  for  Him.  His  position  is  that  of  a  mag- 
nified and  Christianized  Roman  Kmperor,  Of  Christ  as  the 
ever-present  spiritual  and  divine  element  of  the  world's  life,  this 

PresbTterian  form  of  goremaieRt  was  knowo  to  them.  ConsequeDtl;,  thej 
mutt  be  legurded,  it  ia  cliumed,  m  having  personaJlj  sanctioned  this  sj'item  of 
order.  It  had  previooBly  been  sanctioDed  b;  prophets,  priests,  and  king*, 
through  every  period  of  the  singular  history  of  the  Hebren  people,  ao  that,  if 
auj  form  of  churoh  goTsnunent  can  be  claimed  aa  of  divine  right,  Fresbj- 
tGrinmam  may  claim  it  for  its  own.  .  .  .  Sneh  ate  the  groundB  in  general,  with 
some  poadble  variations,  on  whioh  Presbjteriaoiim  claimi  to  be  both  primitive 
and  apostolical,  aa  conforming  more  doeely  to  the  New  Testament  pattern 
than  an;  other  form  of  churob  order."  —  Rev.  Edwin  F.  HatBeld,  D.  B. 

"George  Fox  and  his  followers  annonDoed  as  theirum  the  revival  of  primi- 
tive Christianity  ;  and  this  phrase  still  remains  as  the  best  definition  of  their 
work."  —  Thomas  Chiue,  President  of  Raverfoid  College. 

"  The  essential  distinction  between  the  belief  of  Baptists  and  other  bodies 
of  Christians  is  found  in  their  view  of  the  oonstitution  of  the  visible  ohnroh. 
Holding  the  snpreme  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  doctrines  of 
God's  chince  of  his  people,  of  regenention  as  the  sovereign  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  of  jnatifloatioD  by  faith  alone,  they  believe  that  the  ohurches  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  were  formed  in  closest  acoord  with  those  doo- 
trines  ;  they  believe  the  New  Testament  gives  us  examples  of,  and  commands 
ns  to  receive  ns  candidates  for  membership  iu  the  cburcbes  only  those  who 
give  credible  evidence  of  their  faith  in  Jesus  as  their  Saviour.  They  believe 
inimersion  in  water  is  the  baptism  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament."  —  Rev. 
Howard  Osgood,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  last  three  quotations  ore  from  the  Sektfff'-Htnog  Enej/e^  arts.  "  Ptos- 
byterianisin,"  "  Friendi,"  "  Baptists." 
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type  of  tboaght  knows  little.  Then  there  is  the  opposite  tend- 
ency, that  which  fixes  its  gaze  on  the  spiritual  element  in  the  world 
and  feels  it  as  the  oonneeting  link  between  the  worid's  life  and 
Grod,  but  which  sees  in  Jesus  only  a  historic  manifestation  of  that 
spiritual  element.  Any  vital  connection  of  the  soul's  life  to-day 
with  Him,  it  feels  as  little  as  does  the  preceding  tendency. 

The  Orthodox  party  in  the  Catholic  Church  has  always  insisted 
that  the  life  of  the  church,  that  is,  the  life  of  the  soul,  has  an 
essential,  a  vital  conneotion  with  tbe  life  of  Christ.  And  this  has 
been  symbolically  expressed  in  the  Christian  Year.  Certain  sea- 
sons are  appointed  for  commemorating  the  main  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  Jesus.  The  preparation  of  the  world  for  his  coming 
begins  the  year  with  the  season  called  Advent.  Then  Christmas 
follows,  and  die  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentile-Magi,  or 
the  Epiphany.  Then,  after  an  interval,  comes  Lent,  tbe  com- 
memoration of  his  forty  days'  temptation,  ending  with  his  victory ; 
and  as  his  suffering  and  victory  then  were  but  a  part  of  his  final 
sufferings  and  victory,  this  is  made  tbe  occasion  for  brihging  to 
mind  his  trial,  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  ;  and  Lent  closes 
with  Good  Friday,  Passion  "Week,  and  Easter.  After  forty  days 
more  comes  the  Ascension,  and  the  first  part  of  the  Christian 
year  closes  with  Whitsunday,  tbe  birthday  of  the  church,  and 
Trinity  Sunday,  the  foundation-stone  of  its  doctrine.  As  this 
half  of  tbe  Christian  Year  is  devoted  to  historic  religion,  the 
second  half,  in  the  stress  it  lays  on  various  Christian  duties  and 
attainments,  emphasizes  religion's  ethical  and  spiritual  sides. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  churches  which  do  not  observe  tbe 
Christian  Year,  proportion  among  the  various  elements  which  com- 
pose the  life  of  the  soul  is  apt  to  be  neglected.  Doctrine  obtains 
an  undue  prominence,  or  philanthropy,  or  organization,  or  the 
worship  of  the  past.  But  the  Christian  Year  secures  an  annual 
presentation  of  the  various  sides  of  Christianity,  and  binds  the 
spiritual  life  of  to-day  to  the  life  of  Jesus.  Of  course  it  does 
not  of  itself  insure  that  the  bond  shall  be  recognized  in  its  true, 
its  spiritual  nature.  Symbolism,  here  as  elsewhere,  may  become 
materialism.  But  it  insists  that  there  is  a  bond.  And  to  have 
the  question  perpetually  asked,  "  What  went  ye  out  into  the 
wilderness  for  to  see  ?  "  is  of  itself  no  small  gain.  Just  aa  the 
earnest  and  intelligent  Christian  feels,  with  increasing  growth, 
his  own  need  of  a  deeper  and  more  organic  connection  with  Christ 
than  can  be  bad  by  merely  imagining  Jesus  as  present  with  him, 
BO  the  necessity  for  a  closer  connection  of  the  life  of  the  ohuroh 
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with  the  life  of  Christ  has  been  making  itself  felt  in  those  de- 
nominations which,  in  their  revolt  from  the  Chnroh  of  England, 
broke  the  closeness  of  their  connection  with  historic  religion.  If 
the  early  Puritans  had  foreseen  that  two  centuries  after  their  death 
their  descendants  would  be  celebrating  Christmas,  Lent,  and  Easter 
as  a  matter  of  course,  they  would  doubtless  at  first  have  been  in- 
clined to  lament  that  they  had  run  in  vain  and  labored  in  viun.^ 
But  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  see  more  deeply,  they  would 
certainly  have  rejoioed  that  a  union  of  what  they  regarded  as  op- 
posites  was  possible  with  no  detriment  to  the  essentialness  of  either 
side.  In  one  of  our  academic  towns  recently,  when  daily  service 
was  annouuced  to  be  held  in  the  Congr^atioual  church  during 
Paflsion  Week,  and  when  one  of  the  good  ladies  who  act  as  eccle- 
siastical policemen  said,  in  remonstrance,  to  one  of  tbe  professors, 
"  Why,  this  is  what  the  Episcopalians  do  I  "  he  replied,  "  My  dear 
Madam,  if  we  don't  do  this,  we  shall  all  have  to  become  Episco- 
palians." 

That  tbe  changes  which  have  been  taking  place  in  the  ritual  of 
other  churcfaea  are  in  the  directiou  of  the  Episcopal  Church's 
ritual  hardly  needs  demonstration.  Large  portions  of  tbe  Prayer 
Book  are  frankly  borrowed  and  used.  Congregational  churches 
which,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  looked  with  grave  suspicion  on 
tbe  attempt  to  introduce  into  public  worship  the  repetition  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  by  minister  and  people,  now  use  not  only  this 
but  the  Apostles'  Creed,  tbe  responsive  reading  of  the  Psalms, 
two  Scripture  lessons,  the  "  Amen  "  at  the  close  of  a  hymn,  with 
Anthems  and  Collects  from  the  Prayer  Book.  All  this  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  direct  movement  towards  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  probably  will  not  result  in  any  large  accessions  to  it. 
For  these  changes  are  brought  to  pass  primarily  not  because  they 
are  Episcopal,  but  because  they  are  the  readiest  and  best  expres- 
sions of  the  organic  idea  as  applied  to  worship.  The  Episcopal 
Church  may  not  directly  claim  them  as  owing  to  her,  but  she 
may  say,  in  a  spirit  of  cordial  congratulation,  "  If  ye  had  not 
ploughed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had  not  found  out  my  riddle."     Mow 

^  "  For  pieventitig  disorders  aruing  in  geverall  places  within  this  juriadicdbn, 
by  reosoD  of  soms  atill  observing  snob  festival!  ft«  were  anperstitiauilj  kept  in 
other  conntrji  to  the  great  diahonnot  of  God  and  oftenoe  to  othen,  it  is  there- 
fore ordered  by  thi«  Court  and  the  autboritj  thereof,  that  whoBoevei  shall  be 
found  observing  anj  inch  day  as  Christmas  or  the  like,  either  by  forbearing  of 
labonr,  feasting,  or  any  other  way,  upon  any  such  accounts  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  subjected  to  a  fine  of  five  shilliDgs." — Rtcordt  of  Ike  Oenentl  Covrt  iff  Mau. 
Bay,  Uky,  1660,  vol.  iv.  pt  i.  p.  366. 
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organic  worship  must  give  share  to  the  whole  oongr^ation,  and 
it  will  therefore  demand  their  participation  ia  prayer,  praise,  and 
devotional  reading.  It  must  assert  their  union  with  other  ex- 
isting congregations,  and  its  order  of  worship  will  therefore  be  to 
some  extent  uniform.  That  order  will  also  be  largely  a  historic 
one,  to  assert  a  union  with  the  past  as  well  as  with  the  present. 
Together  with  these  ezpresBions  of  the  inatitutional  side  of  wor- 
ship, it  must  also  have  place  for  the  individual  element ;  and  in 
the  forms  of  ritoal,  varying  within  certain  limits  in  every  parish, 
in  the  hymns  and  music,  in  the  sermon,  place  is  found  for  the  in- 
dividualism of  the  congregation  and  of  the  minister. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  tlhat  the  Episcopal  Church  narrows  the 
range  of  prayer  by  declining  to  adopt  extemporaneous  prayers  in 
pnblio  worship.  But  by  this  use  of  the  institutional  element  in 
preference  to  the  individual,  it  is  rather  an  increase  of  range  that 
is  secured.  In  extemporaneons  prayer  the  congregation  is  limited 
by  its  mouthpiece,  the  person  who  prays.  Granting  that  there  are 
oocaaions  for  which  precomposed  prayers  do  not  provide,  and  that 
there  are  here  and  there  persons  who  can  express  an  occasion  bet 
ter  than  any  set  prayer,  yet  the  individual  in  his  extemporaneoas 
prayer  cannot  furnish  the  institutional  element,  and  it  is  this 
espeoially  which  worship  in  public  demands.  The  more  the  prayer 
oomes  direct  from  the  speaker  and  has  its  birth  in  the  particular  oc- 
casion, the  less  does  it  transcend  the  individual,  the  less  express  the 
nniveraal  and  raise  its  hearers  into  companionship  with  the  church 
of  all  time.  To  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  liturgical  forms, 
this  is  generally  the  effect  of  extemporaneous  prayer ;  it  seems  nar^ 
row,  as  proceeding  from  a  single  person ;  angular,  as  possessing  hia 
peculiarities ;  cold,  as  lacking  the  warmth  of  the  devotion  of  the 
ages.  It  is  the  difference  between  hearing  a  piece  of  music  per- 
formed, and  having  the  same  music  interpreted  in  words.  In  the 
latter  case,  you  are  shnt  up  to  the  thought  of  the  interpreter ;  in 
the  former,  the  range  of  possible  interpretation  is  almost  infinite. 
So  in  prayer :  in  the  one  case  an  attempt  is  made  to  give,  philo- 
sophically speaking,  the  content  of  devotion ;  in  the  other,  the 
form  of  devotion,  which  alone  is  attempted  to  be  given,  admits  an 
almost  infinite  content.  And  it  will  generally  be  found  that  those 
extemporaneous  prayers  in  public  which  truly  uplift  the  soul  gain 
their  power  largely  through  the  institutional  element  which  they 
embody.  It  is  not  only  because  they  grasp  truly  the  needs  of  in- 
dividuals, not  only  because  they  exhibit  a  human  soul  standing  in 
wrapt  unconseiooaness  in  the  presenoe  of  God,  bat  because  that 
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Boul  has  traoBcended  its  own  individualism  and  become  a  type  of 
tlie  soul  of  humanity,  bo  that  we  oease  to  think  of  the  one  who  is 
prajiDg  and  hear  only  the  voice  of  needs  and  longings  that  are 
world-wide ;  it  is  often  because  a  felidtoas  use  of  Scriptural 
quotations,  with  the  solemn  dignity  of  their  style  and  feeling, 
brings  us  with  our  narrow  cares  into  the  presence  of  past  ages, 
and  raises  the  individual  from  his  solitarinesB  into  onion  with  man 
everywhere,  with  the  infinite  and  the  eternal.  The  particolar 
man  who  prays  becomes  a  mediator  of  the  universal,  and  the  nni- 
versal  in  turn  transfigures  and  glorifies  the  particular.  In  con- 
trast with  public  prayer,  family  and  private  devotion  wiil  reverse 
the  proportion  of  the  two  elements.  In  them  the  individual  ele- 
ment will  properly  receive  the  greater  emphasis. 

The  principle  which  dominates  the  best  thinking  of  our  time  is 
that  of  Hegel's  paradox,  —  the  identity  of  identity  and  non-ideutity. 
It  is  expressed  on  its  religious  side  by  the  dictum  of  a  noted 
preacher  ai  the  last  generation,  that  the  truth  is  never  the  mean 
between  two  opposites,  bat  that  it  always  comprises  the  two  oppo- 
sites  in  their  entirety.  It  was  that  which  formed  the  oharacteriBtio 
of  the  ai-gumentative  method  of  Fredei-ick  Maarice,  to  discover 
what  truth  there  was  in  his  opponent's  position  and  take  away 
his  ground  by  ^^eeing  with  it.  And  the  world  is  to-day  perhaps 
coming  to  a  point  where  the  long  opposition  between  institution- 
alism  and  individualism  is  to  merge  into  a  unity  comprehending 
them  both.  The  many  centuries  at  whose  beginning  tjrrannous 
ecclesiasticism  waved  its  banner  and  cried  "  Extra  ecdeeiam  salua 
nulla,"  and  whose  ending  Archbishop  Laud  tried  to  ward  ofE 
with  his  bitter  word,  "  Thorough  ;  "  the  last  three  centuries,  when 
individualism  has  been  palling  down  a  throne  or  a  creed  b>-day 
and  setting  up  a  uew  one  to-morrow ;  these  have  given  birth  to  an  ' 
age  when  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  are  trying  to  persoade  the 
world  that  they  are  reaUy  socialists.  Inatitutionalism  is  begin- 
ning to  feel  in  the  utterances  of  its  former  enemy  a  forgotten  kin- 
ship and  to  be  stirred  to  exclaim  with  yearning, "  Is  this  thy  voice, 
my  son  David  ? "  Just  as  the  troe  foundation  of  government 
consists  in  the  due  balance  of  centralization  with  localization,  so 
the  true  basis  of  every  church  must  be  institutionalism,  represent- 
ing the  organic  idea,  in  due  proportion  with  individualism,  assert- 
ing the  worth  of  the  isolated  will.  It  is  the  special  mission  of  the 
present  time  to  whisper  in  friendly  suggestion  to  each  of  these,  as 
it  speculates  on  its  own  limited  accomplishment,  "  Cast  the  net 
<m  the  other  side  and  ye  shall  find." 
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In  tliis  state  of  thinga  I  have  been  describing  there  is  for  the 
Episcopal  Church  a  great  opportunity  and  a  grave  danger.  The 
danger  is  that  when  she  sees  the  multitude  drinking  gladly  of  the 
waters  which  flow  from  the  rock  she  has  smitten,  she  may  be 
tempted,  like  Moses,  to  assert  ownership  and  to  insist  that  all  who 
drink  shall  do  honi^^  to  her.  The  dream  of  the  ardent  and  un- 
intelligent ohurchman  of  every  dfuominatton  is  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  to  come  by  all  persouB  joining  hie  church.  If  the 
Episcopal  Church  mistakes  the  current  of  the  world's  life  at 
present  for  the  beginning  of  the  realization  of  this  dream,  she  will 
either  awake  soon  to  disappointment,  or,  in  order  to  dream  on 
peacefully,  herself  enter  the  Church  of  Home.  Doubtless  she  will 
reap  a  benefit  from  the  world's  discovery  of  her  storehonse,  in  an 
increase  to  some  extent  of  her  membership,  snch,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  as  is  ali-eady  the  case.  But  the  dream  of  Pope  Hilde- 
brand  can  never  be  realized ;  and  if  the  Episcopal  Church  is  to 
avoid  the  fate  of  the  Jewish  Church,  the  fate  which  seems  prob- 
ably that  of  the  Romish  Church,  she  must  make  no  attempt  to 
assert  a  patent  on  any  forms  of  truth  or  methods  of  spiritual  life, 
but  must  connt  it  her  glory  to  give  of  all  she  has  and  not  ask  that 
her  name  as  giver  be  remembered,  nor  be  jealous  if  what  she 
r^ards  as  her  message  gets  into  the  world  in  other  ways  than 
through  her.  The  great  opportunity  which  every  prophet  who 
has  "  a  burden  "  covets,  is  now  before  her.  People  are  flocking, 
eager  to  hear  from  some  one  the  messi^  she  has  been  longing  to 
preach.  Surely  there  can  be  no  higher  function  than  to  give  them 
the  message,  no  matter  whether  commnnicant-liHtB  are  increased 
or  not ;  no  greater  joy  than  that  to  know  they  are  receiving  it, 
no  matter  whose  the  lips  from  which  they  hear  it.  That  men  are 
fed,  and  that  she  has  been  privileged  to  aid  in  the  feeding,  must 
be  her  satisfaction,  as  it  was  that  of  the  unnamed  boy  who  fur- 
nished  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  to  our  Lord. 

Frederie  Palmer. 

Akaovxb,  Habs. 
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POSSIBLE  PHOGRESSION  IN  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF 
CRIMINALS. 

The  people  of  the  United  Stains  are  the  hein  of  two  systemB  of 
laws:  the  one  syatem  is  religious,  the  other  system  is  political; 
the  one  systeio  is  derived  from  Hebrew  le^slation  modified  in  its 
transmiaaion  by  Christianity,  the  other  system  is  derived  from 
Boman  law  modified  in  its  transmission  by  the  customs  of  Teu- 
tonic matioDB.  The  ^  Ten  Commandments  "  of  the  Hebrews  and 
the  "  Twelve  Deoemviral  Tables  "  of  the  Romans  form  the  earliest 
written  basis  of  our  legal  codes ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
cnatoms  of  Teutonic  nations,  including  the  Anglo-Saxons,  form 
the  basis  of  our  common  law.  That  out  laws  have  been  affected  by 
Hebrew  le^slation  is  apparent  in  a  case  like  that  of  the  colony 
of  Conneeticat,  which  based  its  legislative  aots  upon  the  laws  of 
Moses,  and  cited  chapter  and  verse  as  a  sufBcient  authority  for 
prohibiting  certain  acts  and  punishing  certain  crimes.  The  same 
fact  is  also  apparent  in  the  attempt  to  justify  slavery  and  similar 
institntiona  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  laws  of  Moses.  The  theory 
and  the  practice  of  criminal  justice  under  the  Roman  Empire  also 
has  had  a  powerful  effect  on  modem  society.  And  the  customs  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  continued  down  to  the  present  time  an 
cited  as  sufficient  authority  for  judicial  decisions  based  upon  com- 
mon law.  A  study  of  these  sources  of  law  may  oast  some  light 
upon  onr  present  system  of  punishments,  and  may  lead  to  an  in- 
quiry into  the  possibilities  of  progress  in  the  punishment  of  ci-imi- 
nals.  There  were  three  kinds  of  punishment  under  Hebrew  legis- 
lation, namely,  restitution,  retaliation,  and  death.  The  cases  of 
restitution  were  such  as  these :  if  a  man  in  a  quarrel  smote  an- 
other BO  as  to  disable  him,  he  should  pay  for  the  wounded  man's 
loss  of  time  and  cause  him  to  be  thoronghly  healed.  If  a  maa 
hurt  a  woman  with  child  and  caused  a  miscarriage,  be  should  be 
punished  according  as  the  woman's  husband  should  lay  upon  him, 
and  shonld  pay  as  the  judges  should  determine.  If  a  man  stole 
an  ox  or  a  sheep  and  killed  it  or  sold  it,  he  should  restore  five  oxen 
for  an  ox  and  four  sheep  for  a  sheep.  If  a  stolen  animal  were 
found  alive  in  the  band  of  the  tluef,  he  should  restore  double.  If 
a  man  accepted  the  keeping  of  an  article  for  his  neighbor  and  it 
should  be  stolen,  he  should  pay  double  to  the  owner.  Thus  where 
restitution  was  possible  restitution  was  to  be  made,  not  to  the 
statA  but  to  the  injured  person.     The  second  kind  of  punishment 
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was  retaliation.  If  men  in  Btriving  together  injnred  a  woman  they 
should  be  punished  according  to  the  injury,  "  life  for  life,  eye 
for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  band  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burning  for 
burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe."  This  was  the  com- 
mon principle  of  retaliadon.  Injury  to  a  servant  might  be  com- 
pensated by  the  gift  of  freedom.  If  a  man  killed  a  beast,  he 
should  restore  it.  If  one  man  killed  another,  he  sboald  be  put  to 
death.  These  laws  bound  the  stranger  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  citi- 
zen. The  third  penalty  was  death.  Death  was  inflicted  (or  blas- 
phemy or  cursing  God,  for  idolatry,  for  teaching  idolatry,  for 
cursing  father  or  mother,  for  disobedience  to  parents,  for  certain 
carnal  sins,  for  stealing  and  selling  a  man,  for  keeping  an  ox 
known  to  be  dangerous,  in  case  the  ox  caused  death,  and  for  will- 
ful mni-der.  Two  things  are  noticeable  about  these  punishments, 
namely  the  absence  of  torture  and  the  absenceof  fines.  Death  by 
stoning  seems  to  ns  very  cruel,  hut  there  is  no  evidence  that  pain 
was  needlessly  protracted,  and  no  torture  preceded  the  infliction 
of  the  death  penalty. 

Betaliation  was  a  restraint  upon  private  .vengeance,  rather  than 
a  license  to  commit  injury  ou  one  who  had  done  wrong. 

Restitution  was  a  payment  made  to  an  injured  person,  and  not 
a  fine  paid  to  the  public.  The  design  of  these  punishments,  so  far 
as  that  design  is  stated  in  the  law  itself,  was  not  the  satisfaction 
of  offended  justice  nor  the  reformation  of  the  criminal ;  but  the 
design  was  to  deter  men  from  evil,  and  to  cut  off  evil-doers  from  the 
land.  Punishment  of  crime,  under  Hebrew  law,  was  preventive 
and  sui^oal.  Hebrew  citizens  were  required  to  keep  the  law,  that 
they  might  not  be  abhorred  of  the  Lord  and  cast  out  of  the  land ; 
that  they  might  put  away  evil  from  among  men  ;  and  that  they 
might  be  holy  unto  the  Lord. 

Heathen  laws  differ  from  Hebrew  laws  both  in  the  nature  and 
the  design  of  punishment.  Authorities  upon  criminal  law  are 
quite  well  agreed  that  private  vengeance  is  the  primal  source  of 
punishment,  and  that,  originally,  punishment  was  pain  inflicted  by 
one  who  had  suffered  wrong  upon  him  who  had  done  the  wrong. 
Ancient  criminal  law  is  not  the  law  of  crime,  that  is,  of  offenses 
agiunst  the  state,  but  of  dAicta,  that  is,  of  "  torts,"  or  wrongs,  or 
offenses  against  the  individual.  Punishment  of  torts  was  inflicted, 
at  first,  by  the  family  of  the  injured  person  and  then,  as  society 
became  oi^anized,  punishment  was  inflicted  by  the  tribe  or  the 
state.  An  ancient  court,  says  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  took  as  its 
guide  the  measure  of  vengeance  likely  to  be  exacted  by  the  ag^ 
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grieved  person.  "  In  early  times,"  says  Maine,  *'  men  were  per> 
Buaded  that  the  impulites  of  the  injured  person  were  the  proper 
measure  of  Tengeance  to  be  exacted."  A  curious  and  interesting 
illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  an  old  law  which  permitted  a  thief,  if 
caught,  to  be  executed  at  once,  but  which  forbade  his  execution 
if  he  was  not  immediately  put  to  death.  In  this  case  the  law 
recognized  the  fact  that  an  iujured  man  in  the  heat  of  passion 
would  be  likely  to  demand  the  death  of  the  thtef,  hut  that,  after 
his  passion  had  cooled,  he  would  hardly  inflict  so  severe  a  penalty ; 
therefore,  the  law  was  framed  not  with  reference  to  strict  justice 
but  to  the  changeable  feelings  of  an  injured  man.  '*  Cmelty," 
says  Mr.  Pike  in  his  "History  of  Crime,"  "is  one  of  the  most 
strongly  marhed  characteristics  of  the  savage.  To  inflict  torture 
is  one  of  his  greatest  delights."  It  is  quite  natural  that  under 
a  law  which  grades  punishment  by  the  auger  and  the  wish  of  an 
injured  person  torture  should  be  inflicted  upon  criminals.  It  is 
also  natural  under  such  a  theory  of  crime  and  punishment  that 
crime  should  be  canceled  by  the  payment  of  such  money  or  goods 
as  would  satisfy  an  offended  person.  These  two  things,  torture 
and  the  payment  of  money  or  its  equivalent,  are  noticeable  in 
the  history  of  criminal  law. 

"  At  one  time  in  Rome,"  says  Lecky,  in  his  "  History  of  European 
Morals,"  "  if  a  master  was  murdered  in  his  house,  all  hb  slaves  who 
were  not  in  chains  or  helplessly  sick  were  to  be  put  to  death." 
"  When  slaves  were  executed  tor  crime  their  deaths  were  of  a 
most  hideous  kind."  Among  the  Romans  a  parricide  was  sewn 
up  alive  in  a  sack  with  venomous  serpents  and  thrown  into  the  sea 
or  river,  so  that  the  heavens  might  be  hidden  from  him  while  still 
alive,  and  the  earth  deny  him  a  grave  when  dead.  With  all  the 
respect  of  the  Romans  for  law  and  justice,  cruelty  marked  the 
punishment  of  crime.  The  methods  of  punishing  Christians  in  the 
persecutions  under  the  Empire  afford  an  illustration  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  times.  "  We  read,"  says  Lecky,  "  of  Christians  bound  in 
chains  of  red-hot  iron  ;  of  others  who  were  torn  to  the  very  bone 
by  shells  or  hooks  of  iron ;  of  two  hundred  and  tweuty-aeveu  con- 
verts  sent  on  one  occasion  to  the  mines,  each  with  the  sinews  of 
one  leg  severed  by  red-hot  iron,  and  with  an  eye  scooped  from  its 
socket ;  of  fires  so  slow  that  the  victims  writhed  for  hours  in  their 
i^nies ;  of  bodies  torn  limb  from  limb  or  sprinkled  with  burning 
lead  ;  of  mingled  salt  and  vinegar  poured  over  the  flesh  that  was 
bleeding  fnnn  the  rack ;  of  tortures  prolonged  and  varied  tlirongh 
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entile  days."  These  tortnres  were  inflicted  when  it  was  evident 
that  the  subjects  of  them  would  not  reoaot.  They  were  inflicted 
simply  to  gratify  a  lore  of  cruelty.  The  cruelty  of  pnnishmento  is 
indicated  by  the  changes  in  the  laws  of  later  timet.  Constantaue 
prohibited  "  the  administration  of  poisons,  of  rarions  Unds  of  tor- 
tures such  as  stoning,  hanging,  mutilation,  and  throwing  from  a 
height ;  for  these,  the  emperor  said,  are  the  cruelties  of  the  ruth- 
less barbarians." 

But  it  ia  especially  among  the  Teutonic  tribes  that  torture  was 
to  be  found.  This  element  of  torture  continoed  even  after  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity.  In  old  Saxony,  a  young  woman  who 
fell  from  virtue  was  sometimes  forced  to  hang  herself,  or  be 
whipped  by  women  from  village  to  village  until  she  died.  After 
the  Saxon  invasion  of  Britain,  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  the 
helpless  were  most  severe  and  cruel :  "  Eyes  were  plucked  out ; 
the  nose,  ears,  and  upper  lip  were  cut  off  ;  the  scalp  was  torn  away ; 
men  branded  on  the  forehead,  without  hands,  without  feet,  with- 
out tongues,  lived  as  an  example  of  the  danger  which  attended 
the  commission  of  petty  crimes."  A  favorite  meUiod  of  death  in 
Gaul  and  Great  Britain  was  by  Are.  Sometimes  offenders  were 
put  in  a  wicker  cage  made  in  the  form  of  some  idol,  surrounded 
by  wood,  and  burned.  One  single  case  illustrating  the  idea  of  tor- 
ture as  a  satisfaction  for  crime,  even  in  modem  times,  may  be 
given.  It  is  taken  from  "  Pike's  History  of  Crime."  In  the  year 
1580,  a  cook,  named  Bose,  put  poison  into  a  pot  iu  the  house  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  thereby  poisoning  several  persons  and 
killing  two.  By  an  act  of  Parliament,  she  was  publicly  boiled  to 
death  in  Smithfield.  The  statute,  however,  which  had  been  passed 
to  gratify  vengeance  was  soon  repealed.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  in 
passing,  that  so  eminent  a  legal  writer  as  Swift  affirms  that  such 
severe  penalties  did  not  lessen  the  number  of  crimes. 

A  second  form  of  punishment  is  that  of  Anes.  Mr.  H.  S.  San- 
ford,  at  one  time  minister  to  France,  and  who  submitted  a  report 
to  the  United  States  Senate  on  "  The  Penal  Codes  of  Europe," 
says  in  the  introduction  to  that  work  :  "  The  system  of  blood  fur 
blood  leads  gradually  to  the  practice  of  buying  with  money  au 
atonement  for  the  crime  from  the  injured  person  or  his  family,  who 
continue  for  a  long  time  to  have  the  choice  to  take  justice  into 
their  own  hands,  or  on  complaint  before  the  tribunals  of  the  people 
to  receive  compensation  from  the  offender  in  money." 

In  Teutonic  law,  a  floe  in  goods  or  money  was  a  common  pen- 
alty.    Among  the  Germans,  even  murder  could  be  oanoeled  \xy 
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the  pnyment  of  cattle  or  horses  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  and 
to  the  tribe  or  its  chief.  Theft,  assault  and  robbery,  libel,  slan- 
der, "all  gave  riae  to  an  obligatioa  or  tnncu/um juris,  and  were 
all  requited  by  a  payment  of  money  "  (Maine's  Ancient  Law^ 
"  LTnder  Anglo-Saxon  law,  a  sum  was  placed  on  the  life  of  every 
freeman  according  to  his  rank,  and  a  sum  for  nearly  every  injury 
which  oould  be  done  to  his  civil  rights,  honor,  or  peace."  Payment 
of  money  as  a  satisfaction  to  public  justice  fur  crime  committed 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  income  to  the  state ;  and,  no 
doubt,  this  fact  has  favored  the  continuance  of  the  system.  In 
England,  in  comparatively  modei-n  times,  even  suicide  was  pun- 
ished by  the  confiscation  of  property,  and  the  law  of  suicide  was  as 
blindly  vindictive  as  moat  other  laws.  "The Church," says Biiice, 
"encouraged  fines  to  check  vengeance."  This  may,  in  part, 
account  for  the  fact  that  while  the  element  of  torture  has  been 
growing  less  in  the  system  of  modern  punishments,  the  element  of 
fines  still  holds  a  very  prominent  place.  In  Europe,  punishments 
forcnme  are  death,  hard  labor  for  life,  banishment,  civil  degrada- 
tion, and  fines ;  in  the  Uuited  States,  punishments  are,  in  the 
main,  death,  imprisonment  for  life  or  a  term  of  years,  and  fines. 

The  state  and  the  obnroh  react  upon  each  other  and,  therefore, 
it  may  he  noted,  in  passing,  that  p^an  conceptions  of  crime  and 
punishment  have  had  considerable  influence  in  shaping  certain 
formal  doctrines  of  scholastic  Uieology.  Christ  lays  stress  upon 
the  withholding  of  the  gifts  of  grace  from  the  unworthy,  and  the 
taking  away  of  the  things  which  have  been  given  from  those  who 
misuse  them,  as  punishment ;  but  scholastic  theology  lays  stress 
upon  torture  as  the  punishment  of  ain. 

According  to  Christ,  they  who  believe  nnt  shaU  not  enter  bis 
kingdom ;  the  foolish  virgins  are  excluded  from  the  marriage ; 
the  man  without  a  wedding  garment  is  cast  out  from  the  feast ; 
the  idle  servant  who  hid  his  talent  in  a  napkin  is  deprived  of  it; 
the  wicked  husbandmen  are  destroyed  ;  and  as  tares  are  burned 
in  the  harvest,  so  the  worthless  and  the  wicked  shall  be  destroyed 
in  the  end  of  the  world.  With  the  exception  of  the  parable  of 
Dives,  and  a  passage  or  two  like  that  of  the  servant  beaten  with 
few  or  many  stripes,  Christ  lays  stress  upon  exclusion  from  his 
kingdom,  deprivation  of  gifts,  aud  destruction  as  the  punishment 
of  sin.  But  scholastic  tbeolt^y  in  its  doctrinal  statements,  in  its 
popular  sermons,  and  in  its  poetry,  has  liud  stress  upon  torture  as 
the  proper  punishment  of  sin,  thus  following  the  analogy  of  pagan 
criminal  law.     Hebrew  legislation  was  expressly  for  the  purpose 
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of  putting  away  evil  and  of  conserving  the  nation.  But  sehoiastio 
theology  has  tanght  that  punishment,  whether  divine  or  human, 
is  primarily  and  essentially  to  satisfy  the  feelings  or  the  justice 
of  the  person  or  persons  offended.  Standard  works  on  law  have 
tanght  the  same  doctrine. 

Again,  the  conception  of  crime  as  an  offense  which  can  be  can- 
oeled  by  the  endurance  of  so  moeh  suffering,  or  by  the  payment 
of  so  much  money,  contributed  to  that  oommeroial  idea  of  atone- 
ment which  was  formulated  by  Anselm,  who  held  sin  to  be  an 
unpaid  debt.  If  sin  is  equivalent  to  a  debt  which  suffering  can 
dischai^,  then  there  may  be  a  commercial  balancing  of  sin  and 
suffering.  This  was  consonant  with  the  opinion  of  the  pagan 
priests  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  who  held  "  that  the  sacrifice  of  fan- 
man  beings  was  pleasant  to  the  powers  which  ruled  the  universe, 
and  that  the  life  of  one  human  being  could  be  given  for  the  life 
and  welfare  of  another,  and  that  the  wrath  of  the  goda  oould 
always  be  appeased  if  not  by  one  life  by  many." 

Such  conceptions  contributed  to  the  formation  and  credence  of 
the  theory  of  a  commeroial  and  limited  atonement. 

Again,  the  idea  of  canceling  crime  by  the  payment  of  money 
made  possible  both  the  doctrine  and  the  practice  of  the  sale  of 
indulgences.  The  practice  of  canceling  crime  by  the  reception 
of  money,  which  existed  in  tlte  state,  was  easily  transferred  to  the 
church ;  and  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  was  consistent  with  the 
doctrines  of  a  commercial  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness,  of 
works  of  supererogation,  and  of  the  power  of  the  remission  of  sins 
lodged  in  the  church. 

It  is  evident  that,  by  the  influence  of  Christian  truth,  these 
formal  doctrines  have  been  abandoned  or  modified.  Indulgence 
for  sin  is  denounced.  The  limitation  of  Christ's  atonement  is 
denied  ;  and  even  some  who  hold  the  satisfaction  theory  of  atone- 
ment would  modify,  if  possible,  its  commercial  features.  Torture 
as  the  chief  punishment  of  sin  is  not  emphasized  as  it  once  was. 
If  the  truth  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  have  been  removing  pagan 
principles  from  Christian  doctrines,  would  it  not  be  well  for  Chris- 
tian nations  to  allow  the  same  truth  and  spirit  to  react,  through  the 
chuToh,  upon  the  state  so  that  the  civil  oonoeption  of  crime  and 
of  punishment  may  become  more  Christian,  and  thereby  more 
true? 

Various  theories  of  the  right  of  punishment  have  been  pro- 
posed. It  has  been  asserted  that  it  is  the  right  of  legitimate  self- 
defense  (system  of  Locke) ;  that  it  is  a  mystic  right  ( 
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froin  bearen  and  delegated  to  men  by  the  Deity  (system  of  Joseph 
de  MaiBtre) ;  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  retribntion  of  evil  for  evil 
(sjrstem  of  Coaain,  Giuizot,  etc.)  ;  that  it  is  the  right  of  preservation, 
the  first  right  of  the  individual  (Frank).  Kow  without  discussing 
the  philosophy  of  punishment,  without  denying  that  crime  deserves 
puniabment,  and  without  overlooking  the  fact  that  there  ia  an  ele- 
ment of  justice  in  man  which  demands  and  approves  of  the  putH 
ishment  of  sin,  because  it  is  un,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  a 
human  judge  is  in  no  condition  to  measure  the  moral  turpitude 
of  a  prisoner  who  stauds  at  the  bar,  or  to  estimate  the  exact  degree 
of  his  guilt,  or  to  determine  the  kind  and  the  duration  of  the 
punishmeut  which  his  sin  deserves.  This  must  all  be  left  to  omnis- 
cient wisdom  and  absolute  justice.  The  Christian  state,  like  the 
Christian  man,  must  not  avenge  itself,  but  muat  leave  vengeanoe 
unto  the  Lord,  who  will  repay  or  who  will  reward  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  deeds.  By  the  natural  limitations  of  the  knowledge 
and  the  power  of  men,  civil  punishment  muat  have  as  its  object 
the  preservation  of  the  morals  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  and 
the  putting  away  of  evil  from  among  them.  Punishmeut  of 
orime,  aa  to  its  object,  must  be  preventive,  or  corrective,  or  surgi- 
cal. It  is  a  growing  belief  in  this  fact,  perhaps,  which  has  so 
largely  removed  the  element  of  torture  from  modem  puniab- 
ments.  The  ancient  system  of  fines,  however,  still  fiourishes, 
and  many  citizens  oherlah  the  belief  that  it  la  proper  for  the  state 
to  inorease  ita  revenues  by  canoeliag  crime  for  money.  There 
may  be  casea,  of  the  nature  of  fraud,  where  a  fine  ia  a  proper 
penalty ;  but  even  here  a  fine  may  be  insufficieat,  Finea,  of 
course,  are  conceived  of  as  so  much  property  taken  away  from  a 
man,  and  hence  a  punishment.  But  fines,  like  all  payments  of 
money,  grant  permiaaion  to  a  man  to  do  or  to  enjoy  one  thing  if 
he  is  willing  to  do  without  aome  other  thing.  One  man  may  pre- 
fer to  attend  a  theatre  and  see  a  apectacle  rather  than  to  buy  a 
garment  with  a  dollar ;  another  man  may  prefer  to  pay  ten  dol- 
lars, even  in  the  form  of  a  fine,  for  a  night's  debauch  rather  than 
to  pay  it  for  a  suit  of  clothes.  License  may  be  viewed  as  restraint, 
for  it  sets  conditions  and  limitations  about  that  which  is  licensed ; 
but  it  may,  also,  be  viewed  as  liberty  granted  to  do  the  thing 
licensed.  Ought  a  state  ever  to  license  a  moral  wrong  for  money? 
Ought  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  license  a  lottery  for  any  consid- 
eration of  money?  If  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  held  to  be 
wrong,  ought  a  state,  for  money,  to  license  the  sale  of  them  1  If 
liquors  mnat  and  will  be  sold,  would  it  not  be,  morally,  better  (« 
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permit  the  sale  by  all  who  ull  within  limitatioDS,  and  to  deprive, 
forever,  of  the  liberty  of  Belling  all  who  sell  to  the  known  injury 
of  men  ?  So  also  with  ftnea.  A  fine  for  drunkenness  may  be 
regarded  as  depriving  a  man  of  so  mncli  property ;  but,  praoti- 
eally,  it  is  a  Itceose  to  get  drunk  granted  by  the  state  to  the  man 
who  will,  subsequently,  pay  the  state  for  that  privilege.  For  a 
eonsideration,  paid  beforehand,  a  saloon  keeper  may  sell  liquor 
and  make  men  drunk ;  for  a  consideration,  paid  afterwards,  a 
man  may  frequent  a  saloon  and  get  drunk.  We  need  some  more 
consistent  and  more  Christian  system  than  this.  Cannot  some 
statesman  devise  a  better  one  ?  Again,  fines  make  punishments 
unequal,  and  thereby  distingoish  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
A  man  who  has  money,  or  who  has  no  family  to  support,  may  feel 
no  inconvenieuce  in  paying  a  fine  of  ten  dollara  or  more  for  some 
misdemeanor ;  but  the  man  who  has  a  family  to  support,  and  bat 
little  money,  is,  praetioally,  punished  much  more  heavily  than  the 
other,  and  if  he  cannot  pay  his  fine  he  is  sent  to  jail  and  deprived 
of  his  place  and  labor.  The  woman  who  is  making  money  out  of 
a  house  of  shame  is  not  punished  much  by  an  oooasional  fine ;  she 
can  soon  make  it  good. 

Granted  that  fines  do  something  in  the  way  of  restraint,  yet 
the  practical  inequality  of  them,  as  measured  by  the  ability  of 
men  to  pay,  and  the  liberty  granted  thereby  to  men  who  can 
pay,  indicate  their  injustice  and  their  insufficiency  as  pnnish- 
ments.     They  are,  to  a  large  degree,  the  civil  sale  of  indulgences. 

Onr  brief  terms  of  imprisonment,  also,  neither  reform  the 
criminal  nor  protect  society  from  his  evil,  except  during  his 
incarceration,  nor  satisfy,  to  any  considerable  degree,  the  public 
sense  of  justice.  In  view  of  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
our  present  system  of  punishments,  the  question  may  be  rused 
whether  it  wonld  not  be  well  to  study  our  laws  in  their  sources  and 
their  development,  and  to  modify  what  is  heathen  in  them,  and  to 
give  a  more  prominent  place  to  what  is  Christian.  Might  it  not 
be  well  to  grant  the  rights  of  citizenship,  not  to  all  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  hut  only  to  such  as,  having 
attained  that  age,  have  also  attained  a  ceiiain  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  of  moral  character?  Thus  virtue  would  be  rewarded, 
and  vice  would  receive  a  degradation  after  the  analogy  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  How  it  would  purify  the  political  atmos- 
phere of  a  city  like  New  York  if  all  paupers  and  criminals  had 
no  power  of  voting  I  Might  it  not  be  well  to  revive  the  Hebrew 
custom  of  restitution  to  an  extent  now  unknown  to  onr  laws? 
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'IDiere  is  a  case  on  record  in  Connecticut  where  a  voman  waa 
robbed  of  monev ;  the  thieves  were  caught ;  they  gave  bond  for 
appearancie  tn  court,  paying  the  bond  in  large  part  with  the 
money  Btolen  from  the  woman ;  tfaey  failed  to  appear  in  court, 
forfeiting  the  bond  ;  although  the  state  received  more  money  than 
had  been  stolen  from  the  woman,  yet  the  state  kept  the  money 
and  the  woman  received  nothing.  That  is  to  say,  thieves  stole 
money  from  a  certain  woman  and  paid  it  to  the  state,  which 
claimed  to  be  tbe  woman's  protector,  and  the  state  kept  the  money, 
and  the  thieves  went  free.  There  is  room  for  improvement  here. 
Might  it  not  be  well  to  lay  more  stress  upon  the  Christian  idea 
of  deprivation  ?  Let  malpractice  in  a  profession  prohibit,  thence- 
forth, from  the  practice  of  that  profession,  as  is  now  the  oase  in 
certain  instances.  Let  unnecessary  risks  and  the  loss  of  money 
held  in  trust  on  the  part  of  bankers  and  brokers  and  similar  men 
prohibit  from  the  prosecution  of  that  business,  and  let  restitution 
be  made  so  far  as  possible.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  revive  and 
enlai^,  practically,  the  Hebrew  death  penalty?  This  would  not 
require  the  taking  of  life  now,  but  the  cutting  off  from  society 
of  all  who  show  themselves  to  be  unworthy  and  unfit  for  society. 
Let  all  such  be  incarcerated,  or  kept  under  police  care,  and  com- 
pelled to  labor  for  their  own  support  until  such  time  as  the  pre- 
sumption will  be  that  they  are  qualified  to  resume  their  place  in 
society.  Who  would  commit  an  insane  man  to  an  asylum  for  a 
definite  period  ?  Why  should  a  criminal  be  committed  for  such 
a  period?  There  might  be  a  minimum  term  before  the  expiration 
of  which  he  could  not  be  discharged,  but  tbe  maximum  time 
should  depend  upon  hts  fitness  for  liberty  and  self-support.  The 
inadeqaaoy  and  insufficiency  of  the  present  system  of  punishment 
are  apparent.  This  paper  is  not  an  attempt  to  frame  a  system  of 
laws  ;  but  the  above  suggestions  are  made  in  the  hope  that  in  a 
government  by  the  people  for  the  people,  citizens,  who  are  the 
rulers  and  the  source  of  law,  may  think  upon  these  things  until, 
thought  taking  form  in  speech  and  statute  and  act,  we  may  ar- 
rive at  a  more  rational,  just,  and  beneficial  conception  of  law, 
crime,  and  punishment,  and  so  have  more  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  upon  earth. 

William   W.  McLane. 
Nbw  Havbm,  Comm. 
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Whbk,  two  centttriM  «go,  Bishop  Bull  prepared  hia  muaire  ''  Defense 
of  the  Nicene  Faith,"  the  contention  of  his  opponents  wu  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  deity  of  Christ  originated  with  Athsnasins  and  his  contetnpo- 

A  second  attack  discovered  the  origin  of  this  dogma  in  the  Platonism 
'  of  the  FaUien,  and  thas  assigned  it  a  much  earlier  date,  earrfing  it 
back,  in  its  nebnloos  beginnings  at  least,  from  the  fonrth  eentorjr  of  onr 
era  to  the  Mcond.  This  position  was  taken,  in  a  qiuJified  wkj,  hy  « 
French  reformed  pastor,  in  a  work  posthamousljr  pablished  at  the  hegin- 
nit^  of  the  last  centarjr,  and  afterwards  tnnelated  into  Engliah,  and  atill 
later  into  German.  In  the  time  of  the  earij  English  and  New  En^and 
Unitarianism  this  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  ohnrch  doctrine  of  the 
TVinity  guned  considerahlc  currency,  and  is  not  without  inflnence  still. 
It  is  intereating  and  inHtrnctive  to  recar  to  thia  phase  of  the  critical 
ftttaok  on  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  observe  how  phrases  carrent  in  the 
lat«at  criticism  and  now  becoming  quite  familiar,  originated  in  this  ear- 
lier opposition.  Who  has  not  become  conversant  with  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Jesus  of  history  and  the  Christ  of  faith  P  It  is  the  modern 
phrase  for  the  older  contrast  between  the  "  crucified  "  and  the  "  theolo- 
gical "  Jesns.  Who  is  not  repeateilly  reminded  of  the  antt^^nism  between 
a  Christ  for  Palestinian  peasants  and  for  Greek  philosophers,  or  between 
a  living  hnman  personality  and  a  metaphysical  divinity  ;  or  of  the  evil 
wrought  by  theology  in  substituting  the  one  for  the  other  7  And  all 
die  wlule  it  is  not  merely  the  newest  criticism  that  thos  talks,  but  that 
of  nearly  two  centones  ago. 

That  which  specially  distingnishea  the  preaent  critical  attack  is  that 
it  has  made  a  further  regression.  The  metaphysics  dc^;ma  of  the  divin- 
ity of  Christ  is  no  longer  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Nicene  Council,  nor  yet 
in  its  beginnings  npoti  the  Greek  apologists  and  the  speculative  Origen, 
but  upon  writers  whose  works  are  included  in  our  New  Testament.  In- 
stead of  the  Platonism  of  the  Fathers,  we  now  read  of  the  Hellenism 
of  Hebrews,  of  ColossiMU  and  Ephesians,  and  of  the  Fonrth  Gospel. 
The  "  metaphysical  "  dogma  is  within  the  canon,  as  the  church  has  for 
long  believed.  Even  the  Apostie  Paul,  in  the  four  Epistles  acknow- 
ledged to  be  his  by  the  Tubingen  school,  and  in  Fhilippians,  which  is  now 
associated  with  these  in  genuineness,  prepares  the  way  for  the  later 
canonical  theologizing  of  Christ.  Ho  that  the  long  process  of  reflective, 
philosophical,  metaphysical  construction  of  the  Athanasian  dogma  of 
Christ's  divinity,  which  culminated  in  the  oecumenical  Nicene  Creed,  is 
now  by  the  most  advanced  uui  independent  historical  criticism  discovered 
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to  b«  more  than  f oreahadowed  —  it  is  actoallf  in  sabrtuice  antioipat«d  — 
within  the  circle  of  literary  products  which  before  the  middle  of  the  mo- 
ond  century  were  generally  recognized  in  the  ChriBtian  chnrchea  «■  rell- 
gioaaly  authorita^Te. 

Three  lines  of  this  dogmatic  or  theological  development  are  definitely 
rect^ised  :  that  of  the  sapematnral  btrth  of  Jeaiu  ;  that  of  his  preCxiat- 
ence ;  that  of  his  metaphysical  anion  with  Godt  or  the  Logos  doctrine 
and  that  of  his  divine  Sonnhip. 

We  will  not  nndertake  here  to  we^h  carefully  the  ralne  of  these  criti- 
cal results,  but  will  only  say  thatwe  accept  them  as  a  fair  interpretation  of 
the  teaching  of  the  books  in  qnes^uD,  in  so  far  as  it  is  maintained  that 
they  definitely  affirm  or  necessarily  imply  the  true  divinity  of  Christ  j 
and  further,  that  however  mediated  this  teaching  may  have  been  by 
existing  conditions  of  religions  and  theological  thought,  and  through 
whatever  reflective  processes  it  arose,  we  rect^iie  in  it  a  product  of  the 
promised  Spirit  of  Christ  and  of  God.  We  accept  it,  in  other  words, 
as  religiously  authoritative. 

But  it  is  not  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  now  commend  it  to  oU 
tention ;  we  have  another  end  in  view.  The  attack  which  began  with 
ascribing  the  dogma  of  Chrixt's  divinity  to  the  Church  Fathers  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  then  was  forced  by  the  evidence  into  the  third  and 
second  centuries,  is  now  pressed  by  the  same  necessity  back  into  the 
century  at  whose  beginning  stands  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  And  within 
this  century,  it  is  held,  occurred  a  theological  movement  whose  outcome 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  and  of  the  Deity  of  onr  Lord.  Even  in 
the  generation  that  knew  the  facts  of  his  earthly  life,  or  stood  at  but 
one  remove,  began  that  view  of  his  Person  which  the  Christian  Chnrch 
has  ever  since  maintained,  and  which  the  opposition  of  Arius  brought  to 
symbolic  expression. 

Suppose,  now,  the  contention  of  a  rationalistic  criticism  be  granted, 
namely,  that  the  d<^;ma  of  Christ's  divini^  is  solely  the  product  of 
human  refiection.  The  question  remains  :  Of  what  was  it  a  refiection? 
What  originated,  formed,  and  established  it  ?  What  sort  of  a  Person 
was  He  whose  brief  human  life  and  briefest  public  ministry  persuaded  men 
of  his  own  time  and  of  the  next  generations  that  he  was  divine  ?  His  life 
was  confessedly  human.  He  had  died  on  the  cross.  What  had  there 
been  in  the  forms  of  that  life  which  was  more  than  human  ?  What  was 
there  in  his  death  beyond  that  of  a  martyr  ?  He  had  predicted  his  resur- 
rection. Was  the  prophecy  fulfilled  ?  He  had  promised  to  send  his  Spirit. 
Was  the  gift  received  ?  What  in  the  risen  Jesus  ins[Mred  l>elief  in  the 
prefixistent  Christ  ?  What  in  the  incarnate  Word  confirmed  men  in  the 
doctrine  that  He  was  the  uncreated  Son  of  the  Father  ? 

It  is  easy,  in  reply,  to  point  to  the  speculations  of  Palestinian  and 
Alexandrian  Judusm,  to  the  Platonism  of  Philo  and  the  theogonies  of 
heathenism.  What  within  two  or  three  generations  from  the  emiuflxion 
filled  those  empty  philosophic  formulas  with  the  solid  content  of  a  eon- 
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erete  penonal  life,  chknged  ttiMaphyrical  propoaitiang  into  ethical  realities, 
eatablished  a  kingdom  centering  in  a  divine  living  Person  obeyed  in  futh, 
introduced  and  BDatwned  a  life,  more  powerfol  now  than  ever,  of  con- 
scious divine  fellowship  in  the  Holy  Spirit?  What  sort  of  a  man,  we  aak 
again,  was  He  who  touched  every  living  thing  and  bronght  it  into  rela- 
tion to  himself, — to  whose  glorification  philosophy  as  well  as  religion, 
Alexandria  and  Rome  as  well  as  Jernialeni,  were  compelled  to  minuter, 
who  constmned  monotheistic  Hebrews  to  offer  him  divine  worship,  and 
polytheistic  pagans  to  forsake  their  idols  and  confess  tliat  there  is  one 
God.  the  Father  Almighty,  and  one  Lord,  and  one  Spirit  ?  The  greater 
the  nnmber  and  variety  of  the  sources  from  which  that  early  Christian 
thon^t  drewits  treasures,  the  more  commanding  appears  the  power  that 
attracted,  concentrated,  and  combined  them.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's 
divinity  is  not  merely  the  teaching  of  inspiration ;  it  is  the  philosophy  of 
history. 

It  seems  sometimes  to  be  thought  that  if  we  could  rid  ourselves  of  all 
the  accumulations  of  tradition  and  human  specuUtions  and  corruptions, 
and  look  into  the  face  of  tiie  man  of  Naiaretii  and  hear  his  voice,  we 
shonld  forever  part  company  with  our  theological  Christ.  Those  who 
knew  Him  best  in  his  earthly  life  did  not  doubt  of  his  risen  and  glorified 
life.  Those  who  thought  most  of  what  He  was  when  present  saw  in  Him 
the  most  now  that  He  was  gone.  So  transcendent  was  his  glory  that  it 
illnmined  all  that  had  gone  before.  He  reigned  as  Lord  who  had  died 
as  a  man.  There  was  a  new  knowledge  of  Grod,  a  new  ethical  standard, 
a  new  life  in  the  Spirit,  his  gift  Out  of  it  all,  be  it  with  or  without  special 
divine  revdations,  there  came  a  new  theology,  a  new  doctrine  of  God. 
We  might  have  lived  then  and  not  moved  on  with  Paul  or  with  John  or 
with  thoae  whom  they  influenced ;  but  if  we  had  failed  to  do  so,  what 
reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  in  so  doing  we  would  have  been  wiser 
than  AposUes  'i 

It  seems  soatetiinee,  agun,  to  be  thought  that  a  hunan  Christ,  discov- 
ered to  be  only  such,  is  more  helpful  to  our  humanity  than  the  theological 
Christ.  If  by  the  latter  term  is  meant  a  mere  article  of  a  Creed,  we  care 
not  to  make  any  issue.  If  it  be  meant  that  the  apprehension  of  Christ 
himself  aa  divine  eonflicts  with  his  greatest  human  helpfulness,  it  seems 
to  us  mora  true  to  say  that  it  was  most  of  all  his  helpfulness  to  men  that 
constrained  them  to  accept  and  proclaim  his  divinity.  Nor  do  we  see  any 
reason  to  believe  that  our  humanity  can  in  Him  be  reconciled  to  God,  and 
restored  to  God,  save  as  it  is  true  that  in  Him  ethically,  spiritually,  and 
—  that  these  words  may  have  their  necessary  value — metaphyucally,  and 
essentially,  dwells  the  fullness  of  Grod. 

That  movement  of  thought  which  the  latest  attack  upon  the'divinity  of 
Christ  puts  substantially  within  the  aposlolie  age  was  no  arbitrary  devel* 
opment,  but  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  primitive  faith  in  Christ 
Criticism,  by  showing  how  early  the  dogma  of  his  divinity  aroee,  is  wit- 
nessing to  its  truth. 
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THE  RECENT  ELECTION'  IN  THE  PBOTIHCE  OF  QUEBEC. 

That  Mr.  Mercier  would  be  defeated  wss  bi^y  probable  some  weeks 
before  the  'election  ;  tli»t  his  defeat  wonld  be  bo  OTenrheltning  was  not 
anticipated  even  by  hie  oppoaeats.  The  result  is  due  to  muty  causes. 
Mr.  Mercier's  administralaon  had  been  extravagant  in  expenditare.  The 
debt  of  the  Frovince  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  five  jears  of  his 
rule,  amounting  now  to  $24,423,684,  aboTe  all  assets.*  This  fact  alone 
must  bave  greatly  disturbed  tiie  economical  Aa^itanti.  Pressed  by 
chains  of  dishonest  use  of  public  funds,  not  only  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses, bat  for  more  personal  ends,  Mr.  Mercier,  instead  of  refuting  the 
accusations  ag»n8t  himself  and  those  associated  with  biro  in  power,  r^ 
sorted  to  appeals  to  prejudices  of  race  and  religion.  The  English  Toters 
were  turned  in  a  body  against  him.  High-minded  Liberals  were  com- 
pelled to  forsake  him.  The  federal  bye-elections  everywhere  went  in 
rapid  succession,  and  almost  in  solid  column,  for  the  Conservatives.  It 
was  evident  that  he  and  his  party  could  no  longer  bave  inflaenee  at 
Ottawa.  The  only  hope  of  federal  aid  in  relieving  the  provincial  debt 
must  be  from  his  opponents.  He  never  had  the  cordial  support  of  th« 
hierarchy.  He  was  not  a  man  that  Cardinal  Taschereau  could  affect. 
He  had  worked  through  the  Jesuits,  but  the  Jesuits  have  a  measnre  ot 
worldly  wisdom.  They  want  a  tool  that  has  edge.  T^e  adverse  dls- 
cloflures  before  the  Commissions  could  not  be  ignored  nor  met,  Mr. 
Hercter  was  of  no  further  use.  The  Jesuits  dropped  him,  —  a  sign  and 
a  seal  that  his  power  was  gone.  The  defeat  became  a  rout  Mr.  Mer^ 
der,  though  chosen  to  the  Assembly,  is  compelled  to  decline  his  election. 

It  is  evident  that  the  electors  did  not  confront  a  simple  moral  issne> 
Bankruptcy  of  the  treasury  was  as  clear  a  factor  as  bankruptcy  in  polit- 
ical morality.  Increased  and  heavy  taxation,  decline  in  securities,  were 
as  evident  to  the  voters  as  jobbery  and  perversion  of  funds.  The  con- 
stitutional question  conld  wut ;  something  must  be  done  at  once  to  stop 
leaks,  arrest  improvidence,  restore  credit 

I{«e<^tEing  these  varied  elements  of  the  resnlt,  we  think  it  may  still 
fairly  be  claimed  as  of  moral  worth.  The  ultimate  fact  is,  that  the 
people  believed  that  Mr.  Mercier  and  his  cabinet  had  perpetrated,  or 
made  themselves  responsible  for,  illegsl  and  dishonest  use  of  the  publie 
funds.  Possibly  other  causes  would  have  defeated  him.  They  would 
not  have  driven  him  from  the  Assembly  and  from  public  life.  If  he 
conld  have  vindicated  his  integri^  and  honor,  he  might  at  least  have 
headed  a  powerful  opposition.  As  it  is,  not  only  he  is  overthrown,  hot 
bis  p<4itical  policy  and  party  as  well.  The  undivided  mass  of  I<Veneb 
Canadians,  tJie  cures,  the  hierarchy,  will  no  longer  recognize  him  as  a 

>  An  official  statement,  given  to  the  electors,  showed  that  when  Mr.  Hercier 
became  premier,  the  proviucial  assets  were  910,754,280;  the  debts,  822,143,447. 
At  his  removal  the  assets  were  Sll,561,191  ;  the  debts,  C35,9S4,87fi. 
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leader.  The  N&tjonaliet  party  is  at  nn  end ;  the  alliance  of  Libenlism 
and  Jeanitisni  and  UltrainontaniHU,  for  the  present  at  least,  is  dissolved. 
The  Itfanriel  iipear  haa  tonched  the  falsehood  at  the  heart  of  its  fabrication. 
A  moral  issue  has  proved  more  potent  than  all  qneeljons  of  constitotional 
power,  ascendancy  of  race,  cunning  policies  of  corrupt  and  selfi^  poli- 
ticians,—  (^Havit  Detu,  —  to  repeat  the  maxim  Ur.  CSoldvin  Smith  has 
recently  applied  to  all  Jesait  schemes  as  they  seem  to  be  culminating  in 
complete  victories,  —  c^iavit  Deut  tt  dieaipati  iutU, 

The  result  is  creditable  to  the  religions  and  moral  character  of  the 
people  of  Quebec  It  has  been  a  common  saying,  we  apprehend,  that  no 
qneation  of  boodle  could  determine  their  voting.  The  recent  election 
goes  some  way  to  qualify  such  a  judgment;  we  should  be  glad  to  believe 
that  it  amounts  to  a  refutation.  Something  has  certainly  been  gained  in 
the  way  of  moral  education.  The  vol«rB,  comparatiTely  untrained  in 
the  methods  of  responsible  govemment,  have  been  called  upon  to  deal 
with  a  question  where  responsibility  assamed  an  almost  palpable  concrete- 
ness,  and  this  in  an  ethical  form  and  presence.  People  asked  :  Shall  we 
mahe  a  moral  issue,  or  a  race  question,  or  a  constitutional  one,  pu»- 
mount  ?  The  real  and  accepted  Issue  became,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
first.  That  it  was  also  prudential  and  economical,  there  is  no  doubt- 
But  it  was  none  the  less  plainly  one  of  honesty  and  integrity. 

We  are  not  sanguine  that  the  vice  of  boodleism  is  more  than  rebuked 
in  Quebec  and  Dominion  politics.  The  evil  is  deeply  seated.  All  porUes 
are  more  or  less  implicated  in  it  and  responsible  for  it.  Nor  is  JeBuitism 
changed  in  principle  or  characteristic  methods.  The  leading  men  in  the 
De  BoucherviUe  ministry  are  pronounced  Ultramontones.  Qaestions  are 
likely  to  arise  which  will  test  the  relations  of  the  government  to  the 
special  interests  which  Hr.  Hercier  adopted,  and  by  such  means  gained 
or  held  his  sway.  There  will  doubtless  be  greater  decency  of  behavior. 
The  men  to  whom  we  have  referred  are  regarded  as  more  sincere  than 
those  whom  they  have  displaced.  There  has  always  been  more  or  less 
distrust  of  Mr.  Mercier.  There  is  none  of  the  present  premier.  Bat 
will  the  administration  promote  progress  in  intelligence,  self-government, 
equitable  dealing  with  citizens  of  every  race  and  religion  ?  What  is  to 
be  the  provincial  policy  upon  federal  questions?  It  will  be  interesting 
also  to  observe  the  course  which  will  be  taken  npon  the  constitutional 
question.  We  believe  the  people  of  Quebec  have  acted  wisely  in  sub- 
ordinating this  to  the  urgent  moral  and  economical  issues ;  we  do  not 
think  it  can  be  shown  that  Hr.  Angers  has  violated  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution. But  the  old  contest  between  government  by  prerogative  and 
by  the  people  is  only  accentuated  by  recent  occurrences,  and  must  come 
to  the  front  sooner  or  Uter. 
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NOAH  PORTEB. 

Ex^pRBsmsin-  Fobtes,  of  Yale,  died,  full  of  yean,  on  the  4th  of 
Uarcb.  He  filled  the  preaideocy  of  the  aniveraitf  from  ISTl  to  1886, 
retaining  the  chair  of  philosophy,  which  he  had  held  during  the  twenty- 
fire  yean  preceding  1871.  The  middle-^red  alumni  of  the  college  knew 
him  as  one  of  the  aenior  profesaors  of  Woolgey's  administration.  Of 
those  professors  Professor  J.  D.  Dana,  the  geologist,  a  considerably 
younger  man  than  Dr.  Fort«r,  alooe  survives.  It  was  a  strong  Faculty, 
containing,  besides  Portar  and  Dana,  Hadley,  Thacher,  and  Loomis.  Dr. 
Porter  would  not  hare  been  chosen  from  it  to  the  presidency  if  he  had 
not  made  a  deep  impression  inside  and  outside  the  college  as  a  thinker 
and  a  teacher. 

A  secondary  reason  for  his  appointment  may  well  have  been  his  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  spiritaal  aims  and  the  methods  of  Yale.  This  was 
doubtless  inborn,  for  his  father,  whose  name  he  bore,  was  a  distinguished 
Connecticut  clergyman,  and  for  thirty-nine  years  a  member  of  the  collie 
corporation.  It  gained  additional  strength  from  another  circumstance 
only  less  potent  than  that  of  birth.  Dr.  Porter  was  the  son-in-law  and 
the  literary  executor  of  Professor  N.  W.  Taylor,  Yale's  brilliant  theo- 
logian, and  was  probably  more  fully  identified  than  any  other  Yale  man 
of  his  generation  with  "  the  New  Haven  theology,"  so  famous  and  so 
fiercely  attacked  a  half  century  ago.  The  aims  and  methods  of  the  col- 
lege would  And  a  champion  in  a  man  bound  to  it  by  such  ties,  if  anywhere. 
Dr.  Porter  believed  in  them  fully,  and  supported  them  zealously.  His 
book,  "The  American  Colleges  and  the  American  Public,"  published  just 
before  his  election  to  the  presidency,  was  a  defense  of  the  leading  fe»- 
tnres  of  the  Yale  system,  —  compolsory  attendance  upon  religious  exer- 
cises, a  prescribed  0001*86  of  study  in  which  classical  studies  should  hoM 
a  prominent  part,  recitations  and  daily  marks,  —  against  criticisms  passed 
by  the  advocates  of  freer  methods. 

As  president.  Dr.  Porter  was  true  to  the  poaitions  taken  in'his  book, 
as  was  to  be  expected.  That  he  did  not,  however,  hold  to  those  positions 
in  a  blind  or  bigoted  way  may  be  inferred  from  two  important  modifica- 
tions of  the  Yale  system  made  during  his  administration,  —  the  abandon- 
ment of  one  of  the  two  compulsory  Sunday  services,  and  the  introduction 
of  elective  studies  into  the  curriculum  to  the  extent  of  making  one  fourth 
the  exercises  of  the  two  last  years  *'  electives." 

Probably  the  greater  part  of  his  friends  think  that  he  would  not  have 
erred  in  making  still  larger  concessions  to  the  desire  for  freedom  in  study. 
But  when  they  remember  the  distinguished  success  of  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration, which  adhered  yet  more  rigidly  to  the  old  ways,  and  recall 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Porter  was  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  became  presi- 
dent, they  feel  little  disposition  to  criticise  his  conservatism.  The  present 
administration,  in  reaffirming  the  leading  ideas  of  the  system  for  which 
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Dr.  Porter  contended,  —  compulsory  attendance  upon  religioai  services, 
the  value  of  the  recitation  and  marking  method,  and  the  iDdiSfWiisableneM 
of  the  study  of  the  classics  to  a  liberal  edncatJon,  —  has,  after  all,  declared 
him  essentially  right  in  his  contentioD. 

President  Porter's  merits  as  a  philosophical  and  religioos  thinker  and 
teacher  are  well  known.  We  do  not  care  to  dwell  npon  them  longer  than 
to  express  onr  belief  that  the  theistic  view  of  the  nniverse  and  the 
spiritual  view  of  man  had  not  a  more  accomplished  defender  among  the 
teachers  of  his  generation  in  this  country  than  this  acute  and  learned 
philosopher.  His  "  Human  Intellect  "  is  a  book  solid,  comprehensive,  and 
effective  enough,  we  think,  to  justify  this  opinion.  Its  excellence  was 
affirmed  by  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  given  its  author  (and 
to  him  alone  of  American  philosophers)  by  the  University  of  Eklinburgh 
at  its  lereentenary  celebration  in  1884. 

Leaving  Dr.  Porter's  intelleetnal  work  with  this  recognitian  of  its  worth, 
we  wonld  say  a  few  things  about  the  character  of  the  man.  The  trait 
which  comes  first  to  the  mind  of  a  pupil  is  bis  geniality.  He  was  a  man 
with  whom  young  men  felt  at  home  from  the  first.  No  one  of  his  col- 
leagaes  was  fonnd  by  students  as  accessible  as  he,  no  one  received  so 
much  of  their  confidence.  This  was  dne  in  great  measure  to  kindness  of 
heart,  which  he  had  in  an  uncommon  degree.  It  was  due  also  to  a  t«nH 
peramental  quality,  one  which  had  a  great  and  varied  influence  npon  his 
life,  —  the  range  of  intelleetnal  interests.  He  liked  yonng  men  because 
they  inUreeted  him.  He  did  not  have  that  special  and  intense  regard  for 
them  which  some  men  have  had  wito  were  great  teachers  and  little  more. 
His  interest  in  them  was  one  form  of  his  intellectual  vitality,  a  keen  in- 
terest in  all  intereeUng  things  and  especially  in  life.  He  cared  much  for 
literature  and  was  widely  read  in  it,  as  his  "  Books  and  Reading  "  show. 
He  loved  Nature  ardently,  seeking  her  fastnesses  even  in  advanced  years 
with  surprising  energy  and  enthusiasm.  He  was  interested  in  life.  The 
work  and  experiences  of  the  ordinary  man  drew  Ms  attention.  Thoee 
who  traveled  with  him  remarked  his  endeavor  to  come  into  the  living  of 
"  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men." 

This  freshness  and  vitality  of  mind  appeared  especially  in  his  restless 
activity  in  bis  own  department.  All  thoughts  about  the  truth  of  things 
interested  him,  and  be  tried  to  master  all  that  were  given  to  the  world. 
He  read  very  widely  in  philosophy  and  ethics,  and  he  read  sympatheti- 
cally. A  writer  for  the  daily  press  has  said  since  Dr.  Porter's  death  that 
"  his  earnest  effort  to  understand  his  antagonist  was  his  great  distinction 
as  a  pbiloeophical  critic."  We  would  amend  this  sentence  by  gubs^tuting 
"  hearty  desire "  for  "  earnest  effort,"  for  we  believe  that  he  tried  to 
enter  into  the  ideas  of  minds  unlike  his  own,  not  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
bnt  from  the  interest  which  those  ideas  had  for  him. 

This  range  of  intellectual  interest,  joined  to  kindliness  of  spirit,  gave 
Dr.  Prater's  teaching  the  calmness  which  was  one  of  its  most  winning 
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qoalilnea.  He  made  upon  his  papiU  the  impreBslon  of  having  a  mind 
genial  to  other  views  than  his  own,  and  of  holding  his  own  in  a  sweetly 
reasonable  way.  He  never  seemed  to  them  di^matic  or  bigoted.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  failing  to  eee  the  reason  of  his  serenity,  wondered  that 
he  was  not  more  anxions  to  show  that  be  was  right  and  hia  opponent 
wrong. 

In  controversy,  too,  he  was  serene.  He  bore  his  full  share  in  the  re- 
li^oos  discussions  of  bis  time,  maintaining  hU  opinions  with  firmness, 
and  subjecting  those  of  his  opponents  to  searching  criticism,  but  his 
polemic  was  never  biting.  Professor  Fisher  says  that  Calvin's  writings 
"  show  M  native  acerbity  which  is  felt  more  easily  than  described,  and  which 
mor«  than  anything  else  has  inspired  multitudes  with  aversion  to  him." 
Dr.  Porter's  wntings,  even  in  controversy,  showed  the  geniality  of  his 
tamper,  and  inspired  kindly  feeling  in  his  opponents. 

The  sympatheUc  and  genial  qnality  of  his  mind  was  apparent  in  the 
attitude  taken  by  Dr.  Porter  towards  new  movements  of  thought  in  his 
own  denomination.  He  welcomed  fresh  Christian  thinking,  and  depre- 
cated any  desire  to  repress  it.  More  than  this,  he  set  his  face  reso- 
lutely t^inst  the  endeavors  which  a  stifling  conservatism  repeatedly 
made  to  control  New  England  Congregationalism.  A  half  centary  ago 
Dr.  Bushnell's  *'  Christian  Nurture  "  was  attacked  as  heretical  by  some 
dei^nien  of  Connecticut  "  Tlie  Sunday-School  Society,"  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  had  undertaken  to  publish  the  book,  was  weak  enough  to 
drop  it  as  soon  as  the  cry  of  heresy  was  raised.  Dr.  Porter,  in  a  manly 
article  in  the  "  New  Englonder,"  defended  the  book  and  rebuked  the 
"  Society." 

The  position  taken  then  was  maintained  through  his  long  career.  The 
recent  attempt  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  to  im- 
pose a  private  creed  upon  missionary  candidates  found  in  him  a  strennoua 
and  influential  opponent.  His  article  in  tlie  "NewKnglander"  for  Decem- 
ber, 1S88,  entided  "  The  American  Board  and  the  late  Boston  Council," 
rebuked  kindly  but  plainly  this  procedure,  as  unworthy  of  the  traditions  of 
Congregationalism,  and  as  likely  to  prove  disastrous  to  the  missionary 
cause.  The  article  (which  was  Dr.  Porter's  last  controversial  effort)  con- 
tained a  splendid  vindication  of  the  intellectual  rights  of  Congregationslists. 
From  this  we  wonld  quote  a  few  sentences,  as  illustrating  the  courage 
and  breadth  of  the  writer. 

"If  we  may  boast  of  New  England  the  greater  and  the  less,  the  New  Eng- 
land of  tiie  West  and  the  East,  for  any  reason,  it  is  for  the  coarage  of  its  prac- 
tical and  speculative  thinking  within  the  lines  and  along  the  borders  of  onr 
churches,  and  on  the  summits  of  speculative  inquiry.  We  need  not  say  how 
manfully  the  expounders  and  defenders  of  Christiau  speculation  and  Christian 
exegesis  have  fought  the  good  fight  under  the  ban  of  heresy,  nor  how  Edwards 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  improved  theolc^y  by  daring  to  apply  to  its  truths 
the  methods  of  the  new  philoeopbj,  and  Moses  Stuart  was  bold  to  iutrodnoe  to 

voi.xvir.  — NO.  100.  27 
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Andover  Hill  the  oeir  Geiman  Hermeneatica  nnder  difSooltiei  and  an  odium 
no  lew  serious  than  thou  wtiicti  have  befallen  hiM  guccessora.  AU  that  we 
need  to  contend  for  is  simply  toleiance,  and  on  the  groond  that  the  opiuioD* 
now  in  disciuwioa  do  not  concern  the  essentialB  of  the  Chriatian  futh.  Bad 
therefore  are  entitled  to  a  charitable  forbearance  b;  those  who  reject  them." 


In  <mr  last  isnie  we  brongfat  to  light  the  nia  which  the  Prudential 
Committee  of  the  American  Board  is  makbg  of  the  liberty  granted  to  it 
of  putting  "  suppIementMy  quections  "  to  caudidatea  for  miwionary  aer- 
vice>  We  then  asked  for  an  explanatioa,  from  those  competent  to  g^ve  it, 
of  the  meaning  of  this  liberty,  and  of  the  nature  of  these  queelionB.  We 
now  Bsk  the  mnch  broader  quesUon,  which  we  put  to  the  constitaencj  of  the 
American  Board,  namely,  in  what  character  are  young  men  applying  for 
appointment  under  the  Board  to  be  hereafter  coiuidered,  as  applicanta 
for  missionary  service,  or  as  "  Cases  "  for  theological  adjudication  ? 

Before  we  discuss  this  question,  we  will  state  more  exactly  our  own 
position  upon  the  matter  of  "  supplementary  questions."  We  were  careful 
in  what  we  sud  in  our  discloeure  of  the  present  usage  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  not  to  deny  the  right  of  the  theological  questioning  of  candi- 
dates  within  the  proper  limits  of  inquiry.  An  applicant  might  present 
a  statement  so  incomplete  or  confused  that  it  would  be  not  only  proper 
but  necessary  to  follow  out  the  questioning  in  order  to  form  an  opinion  of 
his  competency.  Such  continuous  questioning,  extending  it  might  be  over 
a  considerable  time,  would  be  entirely  germane  la  the  uses  of  the  Com- 
mittee. In  our  desire  to  see  the  Committee  restricted  to  its  proper 
theological  business,  we  have  no  wish  to  see  its  proper  function 
suspended  or  curtailed.  The  point  of  our  contention  is  perfectly 
simple  and  clear.  When  the  Board  instructs  applicants  that  they  may 
present  their  theological  views  by  referring  "  to  any  ct%ed  of  acknow- 
ledged weight,"  the  assumption  is  tiiat  these  creeds  of  acknowledged 
weight  cover  the  ground  of  theological  inquiry.  Questioning  outside 
these  creeds,  and  therefore  outside  the  working  faith  of  the  Congrega- 
tional  churches,  we  r^^ard  as  impertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand,  inquiu- 
torial  toward  young  men,  and  divisive  of  the  denomination.'    And  the 

^  In  the  letter  of  Dr.  Strong,  cleik  of  the  Pmdential  Committee,  to  the 
Chratian  Union,  March  26,  1S92,  he  falls  into  this  humoruuB  descriptioD  of  the 
way  in  nhioh  the  Committee  sent  out  the  "  Bupplementary  questions  "  to 
the  first  of  the  recent  applicanta  from  Andover  :  "  The  matter  happened  to 
come  ap  just  at  the  close  of  the  sesaitoi,  when  several  members  were  standing 
\ij  the  door,  eager  to  leave  for  the  twin.  There  being  no  time  for  delibera- 
tion, it  was  screed  to  put  the  case  over,  but  that  in  the  mean  time  tbe  clerk 
should  ask  of  the  candidate  a  brief  statement  of  his  views  on  three  points 
of  theological  belief." 

From  which  statement  it  appears  that,  whatever  may  he  the  haste  of  the 
C<Hnro)ttee  in  breaking  up,  there  is  time  to  enjtnn  upon  the  cleA  the  siwding 
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pnnDuiee  of  this  policy  by  die  Prudential  Committee,  m  entirely 
anexpected  by  itt  least  the  liberal  members  ot  the  Board,  and  so  entirely 
in  vioUtion,  as  we  believe,  of  the  spirit  of  the  instractions  given  at  Minne- 
apolis, will  sorely  revive  the  dissensions  of  the  past  years,  or  more  likely 
insure  a  very  peremptory  elimination  of  the  whole  personal  element  in- 
volved in  this  policy.  As  is  well  known,  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  anex- 
presaed  feeling  at  the  meeting  in  Minneapolis,  aa  there  was  a  store  of 
unreported  facts  in  the  possession  of  the  Committee  of  Nine.  We  doubt 
if  the  personal  appeal  of  the  President  of  the  Board  would  avail  a  sec- 
ond tame  to  hold  back  the  utterances  of  responsible  men,  if  the  occasion 
should  again  offer,  who  were  at  that  time  determined  to  make  a  thorough 
and  final  settlement,  and  who  supposed  that  they  had  made  it. 

We  have,  however,  little  anxiety  abont  the  determination  of  the  future 
management  of  the  Board.  The  anomaly  cannot  much  longer  exist  in 
the  commnnion  of  the  Congregational  ehnrehes  of  a  single  body  assuming 
the  prerogative  of  a  theological  dictator,  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
churches  upon  issues  outside  the  creeds  which  have  been  accepted  by  the 
churches  as  representative  of  the  denominational  faith.  Our  present 
anxiety  is  altog;ether  confined  to  the  farther  use  to  which  young  men  are 
to  be  put  in  the  endeavor  to  change  the  policy  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee. Therefore  the  pertinence  of  oar  immediate  inquiry,  whether 
applicants  before  the  Committee  are  hereafter  to  he  considered  in  the 
light  of  missionaries,  or  "  Cases."  In  other  words,  is  the  American  Board 
through  its  appointed  agents  to  put  itself  into  right  relations  to  those 
seeking  missionary  service  under  its  direction,  or  is  it  to  be  forced  right 

out  of  the  "  supptemeatary  questions."  Id  the  correspondenee  of  the  clerk 
with  the  applicant  referred  to,  emptutsis  is  laid  opon  the  fact  that  these  ques- 
tions were  sent  to  otbera  as  well  as  to  him.  We  uodoe  also  that  The  Inde- 
pendent and  The  Advance  (in  their  issue  of  March  17,  1892)  emphasiie,  in 
almost  the  same  tangnage,  the  uniformity  of  the  action  of  the  Committee  in 
sending  out  these  questions.  We  quote  from  The  Independent:  "  We  do  not 
Duderstand  that  these  questions  are  addressed  simply  to  students  from  Ai>- 
dover.  They  have  been  addressed  equally  to  students  from  Hartford  and 
Yale  and  Oberliu  and  Chica^.  .  They  nave  been  addressed  to  a  large  numl>er 
of  applicants  who  have  offered  their  services  since  the  Minnenpolis  meeting." 
The  Congregatioiu^itt  says,  March  24,  1892,  that  "in  twenty-flve  or  more 
eases  these  queatloos  have  been  sent  as  Kiven  above." 

'Diis  nniformiCy  of  action  ou  the  part  of  the  PrudenUal  Committee  carries  with 
it  a  very  su^estive,  though  uuezpected  infereooe.  It  has  its  correspondenoe 
in  the  signitiaaut  fact  of  Ue  abiohUe  unommtfy  of  the  appiicanti  in  omitting  to 
make  lujficienl  reference  Uiihe  lubjeci-matler  iff  these  "  supplementary  q\ie»tiona." 
Applicauts,  that  is,  since  the  Minneapolis  maeting,  seem  to  have  assumed 
that  reference  to  "  creeds  of  acknowledged  weight "  was  snfficieut,  or  tbi^ 
personal  statements  of  belief,  omitting  the  points  involved  in  these  "  supple- 
mentary questiona  "  were  sufBcient.  Otherwise  the  Comiaittee  had  no  occa- 
sion for  sending  out  these  particular  "supplementary  questions."  Why  this 
uniform  assumption  on  the  part  of  youngmeu  and  young  women  applying  for 
missionary  service  under  the  Board  ?  The  question  limits  of  but  one  an- 
swer. The  meeting  at  Minneapolis  had  left  upon  the  public  mind  the  wide- 
niread  impressiou  Uiat  oontroverted  points  were  not  again  to  be  pushed  to  the 
mut. 
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into  relations  by  the  continaoas  preseoUitioii  of  applicants  u  test  casm  ? 
Must  the  wfty  to  the  foreign  field  be  opened  by  a  sufficient  namber  of 
precedents,  by  the  appointment,  for  example,  under  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  of  a  certain  namber  of  sound  and  altogether  acceptable  men, 
holding  sobatantiaUy  the  theological  views  of  the  two  men  who  bare 
recently  been  rejected  on  personal  grounds  P 

We  address  ourselves  directly  to  the  majority  of  the  corporate  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Board.  We  believe  that  you  are  in  another  mind 
than  that  in  which  yon  passed  the  restrictive  or  cautionary  resolalionB 
adopted  at  Des  Moines,  and  reaffirmed  at  Springfield.  We  believe  that 
you  would  not  pass  these  resolutions  to-day  in  tbe  form  in  wbicb  they  stand 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  and  intrust  their  application  to  a  com- 
mittee made  up  as  the  Prudential  Committee  is  now  made  Up  ID  its  work- 
ing majority.  We  interpret  the  action  taken  at  New  York  and  at  Minne- 
apolis as  a  modification  in  spirit  and  in  application  of  the  action  previously 
taken.  But  how  is  a  corresponding  change  in  the  actual  policy  of  the 
Board  in  the  matt«r  of  appointmeuta  to  be  brought  about  ?  You  have 
seen  fit  to  leave  the  resolutions  unrepealed,  and  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee unchanged  in  its  working  majority.  How,  then,  do  yon  expect 
young  men  holding  views  like  those  held  by  recently  rejected  candidates 
to  be  appointed  ?  Is  it  your  desire  that  they  shall  fling  themselves  man 
after  man  against  tbe  Committee  intrenched  behind  the  resolutions  until 
enough  have  been  sacrificed  to  esta.bIiBh  an  unmistakable  precedent? 
We  are  compelled  to  ask  if  tliis  course  is  worthy  of  the  dignity,  or  honor, 
or  purpose  of  the  American  Board.  The  plan  proposed  at  Minneapo- 
lis was  considered  a  way  out  of  the  difSculty,  if  it  could  be  carried  out 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived.  We  have  pointed  out,  we  think, 
beyond  dispute,  the  way  in  which  it  is  being  carried  out.  Is  it  fair,  is  it 
right,  to  leave  matters  in  this  condition  F  Do  you  realize  who  are  suffer- 
ing by  this  poUcy,  and  to  what  extent  they  are  suffering  ?  The  whole 
bnrden  of  this  course  falls  with  its  crushing  weight  upon  young  men  and 
women,  who  have  consecrated  themselves  to  the  service  of  Christ  in 
heathen  lands,  but  who  are  not  able  to  reach  their  destination  by  tbe  aid 
of  tbe  Board,  though  every  other  field  for  consecrated  service  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Congregational  churches  is  open  to  them. 

We  content  ourselves  for  tbe  present  with  putting  their  case  before 
yon,  as  it  has  been  set  forth  from  the  student  point  of  view  ;  premising 
only  that  the  writer  of  tbe  following  communication  to  one  of  the  daily 
journals  ia  one  of  the  more  mature  men  in  the  Seminary  at  Andover, 
having  had  a  most  successful,  though  short,  career  in  another  profession 
before  studying  for  tbe  ministry  :  — 

THB   OBISTOUS  BIDK   OF  THE  CONTBOTEBSr. 
To  (Ae  EdUor  o/tlu  Advertuer:-— 

The  fact, Mr.  Editor,  that  the  American  Board  has  rejected  tbe  applications 
of  two  would-be  niisaionaries,  members  of  the  senior  class  of  Andovet  Theolc^ 
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gieal  SemiitMj,  apon  the  gMond  of  health  ia  the  one  cam,  nod  of  petsonol 
reasons,  inclading'  hefdtb,  in  the  other,  has  given  rise  to  no  little  discussion,  be- 
ginning in  joar  eolamns  and  continued  bj  the  *'  Christian  Union,"  "  Boston 
Transcript,"  and  other  papers.  This  discauion  has  proceeded  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Board  rejected  these  applicants  because  of  their  doctrinal 
beliefs  rather  than  insufBcient  persoDal  qiinliflcatious.  One  has  only  to  read 
the  official  oorreapondenee  to  UDderstand  why  this  assumption  generally  pre- 
vails, and  why  the  "  Congregadonalist,"  in  its  straightforvrard  namitjoii  of 
tbe  facts,  Darrely  said  :  "  After  receiving  answers  to  these  [supplementaf y  and 
doetrinalj  questions,  the  committee  rejected  both  candidates  on  the  ground 
that  their  health  did  not  wammt  their  appointment" 

But  I  do  not  ask  your  space  to  pursue  tbe'  phase  of  the  subject  already  un- 
der discussion.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  yon,  Mr.  Editor,  and  your  readers,  that 
tbe  two  great  parlies  to  tbe  American  Board  controTersy  are  not  the  only  ones 
interested.  There  is  a  third,  or,  better,  au  outside  party,  that  is  vitally  con- 
cerned and  yet  whose  interests  are  sadly  overlooked  and,  perhaps,  not  so  much 
as  thought  of  by  many.  I  refer  to  the  theological  students.  There  is  in  An- 
dorer  Seminary  at  present  an  nnusnal  number  who  hope  to  become  foreign 
missionaries.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  supposed  results  of  the  Minne- 
apolis meeting  of  the  Board.  It  is  dne  more  to  the  spirit  of  the  instruction 
given,  and  to  tbe  fact  that  the  wave  of  missionary  enthusiasm  created  by  the 
Students'  Volunteer  League  has  borne  quite  a  number  of  students  to  the  semi- 
nary who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  foreign  missionary  service.  Now 
when  snob  men  are  rejected  by  tbe  Board  apon  grounds  held  so  generally  to 
be  insincere,  the  one  party  to  the  American  Board  controversy  may  think  it 
wrong,  preposterous,  or  the  grotesqueness  of  the  situation  may  strike  tbem, 
while  the  other  party  may  grimly  console  themselves  with  the  idea  that,  among 
pious  people,  once  in  a  while,  delectable  ends  may  be  secured  by  detestable 
means.  But  how  about  tbe  third  party,  the  would-be  missionaries  7  They 
•re  not  interested  in  the  partisan  difference  in  the  management  of  the  Board, 
and  know  little  abont  the  controversy.  The  liberals  of  the  denomination  may 
feel  that  the  rejection  of  these  students  has  broken  the  faitb  plighted  at  Minne- 
apolis, but  in  the  case  of  the  students  it  is  the  soul's  desire  which  has  been 
trampled  upon.  Tbe  liberals  may  cousole  themselves  that  their  cause  will 
some  day  triumph  in  tlie  Board  ;  but  what  consolation  has  tbe  student  whose 
peraoual.  consecration  to  raissiauaiy  work  is  lightly  tossed  to  the  breezes  of 
contention  ?  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Editor,  and  it  is  apparent  enough  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  seminary,  that  it  is  the  heartstrings  of  students  that  the  Board 
is  playing  upon.  There  is  a  grievous  side  to  it  all.  Greater  tribulation  and 
anguish,  not  to  say  persecution,  are  forced  upon  foreign  missionary  applicants 
than  they  might  be  called  upon  to  suffer  in  a  life-long  work  among  tbe 
heathen. 

Suppose,  Mr.  Editor,  that  there  were  reasons  to  doubt  the  physical  perfec- 
tion of  an  applicant,  is  be,  in  all  seriousness,  to  be  treated  as  though  he  were 
seeking  membership  in  a  life  iosurauce  company  ?  Is  the  personal  consecrB' 
tion  to  foreign  missionary  work,  which  is  tbe  noble  achievement  of  years  of 
Christian  living,  to  be  rated  upon  the  same  commercial  basis  that  rules  the 
conduot  of  a  life  insurance  company  7  God  forbid  I  Does  the  constituency 
of  the  Board  wish  the  Prudential  Committee  to  set  up  the  same  standard  for 
missionary  applicants  that  the  United  States  enforces  for  admission  to  West 
Point? 
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Lnke  report*  Chriit  as  ujing :  "  Behold,  I  Mud  forth  the  pramiM  of  mj 
Fatbet  upoo  you,  but  tsny  je  in  the  citj  until  ye  be  clothed  irith  power  from 
on  high."  le  the  Board  to  find  support  in  aniendinfr  thnt  iujuoctioti  of  our 
Lord's  by  Bubstitnting  for  the  U<t  oUuse,  "  until  ye  be  accepted  by  a  life  in- 
■unuice  company  as  a  flnt'Class  risk  "  7 

Is  MftttheVs  report  to  be  amended  in  these  latter  days  bo  as  to  read  :  "  Go 
ye,  therefore,  such  as  hare  perfect  physical  constitutions,  and  make  disciplea 
of  sll  nations  ? ' '  God  forbid  that  the  priceless  jewel  of  apostolic  derotioa 
should  be  trodden  under  foot  if  it  ebanoe  to  be  in  a  frail  oaiket.  Were  the 
Apottie  Paul  bitnself  to  apply  to  the  American  Board  to-day,  he  aever  would  be 
allowed  to  g'lory  in  his  infirmities  under  their  auspices.  That  thorn  in  the  flesh 
would  prove  fatal  to  bis  chances  of  preaching  Christ  to  the  beatben  as  a  mis- 
siooary  of  the  Congregational  denomination. > 

Are  theological  students  to  be  given  to  understand  that  the  Amerioan  Board 
represents  Cougregationalists  as  a  body  in  this  its  latest  departure  towards  ap- 
plicants ?  Fancy,  Mr.  Editor,  what  is  by  no  means  probable  in  the  cases  of  the 
two  rejected  appUconts,  Uiat  one  should  apply  who  would  not,  in  sJl  likelihood, 
live  more  than  five  or  ten  years,  bat  who  had  the  apostolic  spirit  as  these  stn- 
dents  have  it,  and  who  longed  to  serve  his  Uaster  in  heathen  lands  so  long 
as  the  day  should  last.  Would  any  one  in  all  our  land  blame  the  Board  for 
supporting  such  an  one  and  wishing  him  fervent  godspeed  in  his  work  nntil  the 
night  shonld  come  ?  Are  Congr«gationalists  properly  pictured  before  the 
world  when  they  ace  represented  by  the  American  Board  as  grudging  the  risk 
of  a  dollar  in  any  missionary  who  does  not  promise  the  maximum  retonu  in 
length  of  service  7  It  is  men,  consecrated  Christian  men,  who  are  concerned, 
not  cattle.  Out  upon  such  a  caricature  I  Think  of  the  noble  army  of  mis- 
uonaries  whose  period  of  active  service  has  been  less  than  a  decade,  and  of 
what  they  have  done  for  the  advancement  of  God's  kingdom  1 

Now,  Mr.  Rditor,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  rejection  of  an  applicant  in 
vigoroufl  manhood,  of  athletic  training,  who  can  tire  oat  most  of  bis  fellow- 
students  in  tbe  gymnasium,  —  what  shall  be  said  of  hisrejeotion  on  the  ground 
that  three  members  of  liis  family  have  died  of  complaints  which  involved  or 
snggested  pulmonary  trouble,  when  his  parents  and  three  brothere  and  (me 
sister  are  all  living  in  robust  health  ?  Tbe  Presbyterian  Board,  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  has  just  appointed  an  older  brother  to  the  foreign 
field.  The  American  Board  is  more  shrewd  ;  its  committee  is  indeed  pruden- 
tial in  thus  putting  the  denomination  in  tbe  position  of  declining  to  risk  the 
cash  involved  in  tbe  support  of  its  applicant.    Dr.  Storrs  will  have  a  fresh  and 

'^  To  the  Editor  of  the  Adtterliser:  — 

My  soul  baa  been  stirred  by  the  pungent  and  patbetic  letter  from  an  An- 
dover  student  in  this  momiug's  Tuesday's)  Advertiter.  No  three  names 
have  done  more  to  stir  missionary  enthiieiasra  in  the  churches  of  this  country 
than  those  of  David  Brainerd,  Henry  Martyn,  and  Harriet  Newell.  David 
Braiuerd  died  at  29,  of  conrumption.  Henry  Martyn  died  at  31.  He  inherited 
a  delicate  constitution.  Of  the  numerous  ^mily  to  which  he  iwlonged,  "  only 
four  sorvived  their  infancy,  and  only  one  reached  middle  age."  There  was 
consumption  in  the  family  and  bis  lungs  were  diseased,  thongh  he  died  of 
fever.  Harriet  Newell  died  at  19,  of  hereditarg  coruumpfion.  Evidently  there 
is  something  more  to  be  done  by  a  missionary  committee  than  mechanically  to 
apply  the  rules  of  a  life  insurance  company. 

CORPOBATE  M"*™'" 

ManAlB. 
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powerful  illDBtnlaon  of  the  wonlMinUon  of  Chriatun  wealth  the  next  time 
he  thmsti  home  thii  thought  to  the  public  irheii  appealing  for  fauda  for  the 
Anwrican  Board. 

Id  conelnsioQ,  Mr.  Editor,  I  woold  saj,  as  a  matter  of  oommon  knowledge, 
that  there  ate  Mreral  other  Andover  atudents  who  haye  oonseeratad  their  livea 
to  the  work  of  foreign  minionB,  and  who  will,  in  the  natural  order  of  things, 
have  to  apptj  to  the  Board  before  long  for  appointment.  Let  the  Chmtiatt 
pablio  imagine  their  feelings.  In  fine  unaelfishnesB  thej  have  ohosen  a  life  in 
a  foreign  laud,  away  from  home  and  kindred,  putting  from  them  in  true 
Chriat-likeneEB  the  ambitioni  and  delights  which  onr  oountrj  offers  to  scholarly 
men.  Up  to  the  very  doors  of  the  Pradential  Committee  room  every  one 
wishes  them  godspeed.  Bat  once  the  application  is  made  and  the  sapplemen- 
tary  questions  upon  speculatiTs  and  controversial  subjects  are  not  answered 
positively  according  to  the  views  of  one  wing  of  the  denomination,  what  is  to 
be  expected  ?  Bejeetion  upon  doctrinal  grounds  7  Not  at  all.  The  question 
of  health  instanUy  becomes  an  issue  of  as  much  importance  as  though  the  ap- 
plicant's name  were  Blaine,  and  his  aspiration  were  prcHdeutial  ;  while  the 
apfdicant  whose  parents,  if  not  living,  ohaueed  to  die  of  old  age  will  awut 
with  what  complaoeooy  he  can  the  disclosures  of  the  fierce  light  that  beats 
opoD  his  application. 

Ontsidera  may  quiet  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  the  denomination 
will  soon  arouse  itself  and  really  put  an  end  to  this  sort  of  business.  Ko 
doubt.  But  meantime  the  victims  suffer,  and  will  snffer,  as  they  see  the  offer 
of  sool-serrice  treated  as  a  triviality  and  pure  apostolic  aspirations  acconnted 
a  very  little  thing.  All  parties,  except  those  in  position  to  see,  forget  that 
there  is  a  grieyons  side  to  the  American  Board  controversy,  hut  not  only  do 
the  individual  memben  of  the  seminary  suffer,  but  the  whole  body  of  students 
suffers  with  them. 

SrODBNT. 

Ahdoves,  March  14. 
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THE  TEE-TO-TUM  MOVEMENT. 
Thb  Te«-To-Tnm  Movement  is  an  attempt  on  the  port  of  its  origioa- 
tor,  Ur.  P.  R.  BuchanaD,  of  TJniveraily  House,  Bethnal  Green,  to  estab- 
lish Workingtnen'a  Institutions  of  a  twofold  cliaracter,  that  is,  loslitutionB 
which  contain  not  only  the  social,  but  the  biuiness  element  also,  and  so  to 
combine  these  elements  that  the  result,  whether  regarded  from  the  social 
or  the  financial  critic's  standpoint,  may  be  success.  As  to  the  need  for 
Bach  institutions  in  London  and  most  great  cities,  no  one  who  sees  any- 
thing of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  poorer  parts  of  such  cities  can  have 
the  smallest  doubt  Temperance  reformers  have  year  by  year  reiterated 
their  denunciations  of  the  demon  "  Drink,"  they  have  cried  out  gainst 
the  evil  infloence  of  the  "  pablie  house  "  and  "  East  End  gin  palace  ;  " 
but  their  cries  have  been  for  the  most  part  nnavoiling,  their  dennncia- 
dons  have  not  oven  succeeded  in  redn«ng  the  "  National  Drink  Bill," 
and  why  F  Because  they  have  offered  no  real  subeUtute  for  the  gin  pal- 
ace, nor  have  tbey  attempted  to  combat  its  influence  in  any  effective  way. 
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They  forget  that  it  hat  otber  attractiona  th&n  that  of  strong  drink.  It  is 
brightlji  lit  and  warm  and  comparatively  cheerful,  whilst  the  homes  of  its 
frequenters  are,  too  often,  iU-fumiahed,  wretched  places  in  a  back  street, 
or  down  a  dingy  alley.  So  it  becomes  the  regular  rendezvouB  of  those 
who  wish  to  forget,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  sordidnesB  and  meanness  of 
their  own  homes.  Even  the  small  shopkeepei'  and  the  well-paid  artisaa 
find  relief  from  the  dall  monotony  of  their  daily  lives  by  meeting  their 
friends  —  after  the  day's  work  is  done  —  in  that  most  convenient  meet- 
ing place,  the  public  bouse. 

So  if  one  would  counteract  its  influence,  one  must  do  Bomething  more 
dian  denounce  it,  and  the  recognition  of  this  foct  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  workingmen's  temperance  clubs  in  many  parishes,  often  under 
the  control  of,  and  subsidized  by,  the  local  clergy.  There  are  in  London 
alone  some  fifty  clubs  of  this  nature,  bound  together  under  the  title  of 
"  The  federated  Workingmen's  Clubs."  But  excellent  as  this  is,  there 
are  weak  pointa  in  the  constitntion  and  management  of  most  of  the 
*'  federated  "  clnbs  and,  if  they  are  to  increase  in  number  and  usefnl- 
nesB,  they  most  be  to  a  great  extent  remodeled.  At  present,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  wanting  in  accommodation,  and  as  a  consequence  are  not  self- 
supporting.  Hitherto  the  would-be  promoter  of  a  dub  of  this  nature  haa 
usually  been  restricted  in  his  action  by  that  chiefest  of  all  difficulties,  the 
monetary  one.  Want  of  funds  has  prevented  suitable  premises  being 
obtwned  ;  the  dab  —  if  started  —  has  been  but  little  more  than  a  reading 
and  games  room,  and  therefore  not  sufficiently  attractive  for  the  majority 
of  workingmen,  and  the  resnlt  has  been  that  the  subscriptions  have  sel- 
dom been  lai^  enough  to  meet  current  expenses. 

Now  a  workingmen's  dub,  to  be  really  permanently  successful,  must  be 
entirdy  adf-snpporting,  and,  further,  quite  independent  of  party  or  creed, 
and  some  such  considerations  as  these  led  Mr.  Buchanan  to  formulate 
the  ideas  of  which  the  "Tee-To-Tum  Movement  "  is  the  outcome.  The 
Tee-To-Tum  embraces  within  its  walls  :  (a)  An  establishment  for  the 
sale  of  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  at  exceptionally  low  prices ;  (£)  a  public  caf^ 
and  refreshment-room,  where  also  the  usual  food  commodities  are  sold 
at  prices  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes  of  London,  and  (c)  a 
social  dub  intended  primarly  fur  workingmen,  though  a  limited  number 
of  other  residents  in  the  particular  district  are  admitted.  The  scheme  is 
in  effect,  so  far  as  the  business  side  of  it  is  concerned,  the  application  of 
the  "  tied-house  "  prindple  adopted  by  the  brewers  with  the  public  houses 
under  their  control. 

The  promoters  bear  the  initial  expenses  of  the  establishment  of  a  dub, 
providing  it  is  possible  to  open  a  '*  tea-shop  "  in  connection  therewith, 
and  they  further  guarantee  to  meet  any  deficit  there  may  be  in  the  club 
accounts  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  they  believing  that 
after  such  a  period  has  dapsed,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  club  will 
have  become  self-supporting.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  dub 
accounts  are  kept  strictly  separate  from  those  of  the  bnsiness,  and  the 
members  have  full  power  to  appoint  thdr  own  auditors  for  their  inspec- 
tion. The  accounts  are  presented  to  the  dub  hdf  yearly.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  duh  is  vested  in  a  President,  two  or  more  Vice-Presidents, 
Secretary,  House-Manager,  and  a  committee,  usually  of  twelve,  chosen 
from,  and  by,  the  members  themsdves.  Its  guiding  principles  are,  that 
it  shall  be  non-political,  non-alcoholic,  and  that  no  gambling  shall  be 
allowed.  It  is  intended  to  supply  the  means  of  recreation,  mntval  im- 
provement, and  social  enjoyment  for  its  members. 
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What  provifiion  is  made  for  snch  parpoaes  is  best  ghown  by  a  brief 
rimixni  at  the  various  works  carried  on  in  the  clubs.  First,  then,  it  is  a 
Bine  qufi  nbn  that  there  shall  be  a  large  hall,  capable  of  holding  from  five 
htmdred  to  one  thoosand  persons,  according  to  the  size  of  the  club  to 
which  it  is  attached,  wherein  may  be  held  dramatic  entertainments,  mem- 
bers' conceits,  dances,  etc.,  etc..  on  fixed  evenings  in  each  week.  There 
is  such  a  hall  attached  to  all  the  Tee-To-Tuma,  and  the  entei-tainmentA 
given  are  much  appreciated  by  the  members.  Vulgarity  is  carefully 
excluded,  and  efforts  are  made  to  gradually  elevate  and  refine  the  tastes 
of  the  members,  which  may  perhaps  be  said  to  lie  at  present  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  which  is  distinctly  "  broad  "  in  its  humor.  Subtle  delinea- 
lione  of  character  are  not  easily  understood  or  appreciated,  but  strong 
denunciation  of  vice  in  its  most  pronounced  forms  and  hearty  sympathy 
with,  and  admiration  for,  that  which  is  good  in  manlcind  are  always 
shown  by  the  audiences. 

To  one  who  comes  into  these  clubs  to  learn,  rather  than  to  aasupie  to 
teach,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  evidence  of  the  strong  undercur- 
rent of  good  in  the  stream  of  tendencies  which  make  up  the  lives  of  the 
men  and  women  in  the  East  End  of  London.  Tbe  entertainments  are  im- 
portant because  they  are,  or  should  be,  real  substitutes  for  the  low  mueic 
hall  and  public  house  "  smoking  concert "  class  of  attracdona  so  common 
hereaboute.  For  similar  reasons,  too,  the  dancing  class  may  be  considered 
very  necessary.  Since  young  people  will  dance,  in  spite  of  somewhat 
puritanical  oppositioii  from  some  quarters,  it  is  well  to  provide  a  dancing 
hall  free  from  all  bad  surroundings  and  not  open  to  the  objeetiona  com- 
monly made  against  such  places  in  the  £^t  End.  In  addition  to  these 
things,  the  hall  is  generally  used  as  a  gymnasium  on  one  or  two  evenings 
in  each  week,  much  to  tbe  enjoyment  of  the  more  active  of  the  memberfi. 

Next  perhaps  to  the  hall  in  importance  are  the  billiard  and  bagatelle 
rooms,  for  these  directly  appeal  to  the  men  nsnally  accustomed  to  fre- 
quent the  public  house.  Moreover,  they  should  be  a  distinct  source  of 
revenue,  which  is  a  matter  one  cannot  afford  to  ignore  in  tbe  clubs. 
Beading  and  class  rooms  must  also  be  provided,  and  a  library,  carefully 
selected  to  suit  the  not  Uio  highly  trained  intellects  of  the  majority  of 
the  members.  These  with  a  "  club  caf^,"  reserved  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers, make  up  the  usual  complement  of  what  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary factors  in  the  success  of  the  club. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  foregoing  that  the  educational  work 
ID  the  clubfl  is  considered  of  secondary  importance  only.  Classes  are  held 
every  week  for  French,  shorthand,  elocution,  drawing,  etc.,  and  choral, 
orchestral,  dramatic,  and  debating  societies  are  formed  as  the  need  for 
such  declares  itself.  Much  more  can,  and  it  is  hoped  will,  be  done  in  this 
direction  as  the  clubs  increase  in  sti-engtb.  The  desire  is  to  respond  to 
the  spontaneous  wishes  of  the  members  rather  than  to  thrust  the  classes 
upon  them.  Athletics  are  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  all  the 
Tee-To-Tume  have  football,  cricket,  barriers,  svrimming,  rowing,  and  sim- 
ilar clubs  in  connection  with  them. 

At  Gothic  House,  Stamford  Hill,  N.,  where  esista  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  clubs,  Mr.  Buchanan  has  obtained  between  four  and  five  acree  of 
land,  which  is  attached  to  the  club  and  is  used  for  athletic  meetings,  etc 
A  bicycle  track  has  been  lud  down,  the  only  one  in  the  district,  and  the 
extent  of  its  appreciation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  over  five  thousand 
members  and  visitors  attended  tiie  last  athletic  meeting,  held  in  Septem- 
ber, 1891. 
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Dnring  the  winter,  inter-club  competitions  are  beld  in  the  indoor 
^mes.  The  dubg  now  open  are  wvan  in  number,  including  the  Univer- 
aity  Club,  Victoria  Park  Sq.,  which,  althnagb  differing  in  some  respeetB 
from  the  Tee-To-Toms,  may  be  said  to  be  die  mother  of  them  all,  for  it 
was  founded  by  Mr.  Buchanan  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  and  it  is  the 
germ  from  which  the  later  ones  have  sprung.  The  total  membership  is 
nearly  five  thousand,  the  majority  being,  as  we  hare  said,  workingmen. 
With  one  exception,  the  clubs  are  in  the  East  End  of  London,  the  escep- 
tion  referred  to  being  that  of  Stamford  Hill,  befoi-e  mentioned.  This 
club,  whilst  containing  &  very  large  number  of  local  members,  may  also 
be  r^arded  as  »  "  country  house  "  for  the  members  of  the  East  End 
clubs.  Here,  during  the  summer,  large  numbers  resorted  on  Sunday 
afternoons  to  listen  to  selections  of  sa^ed  music,  rendered  by  an  excel- 
lent string  band.  Now  that  the  winter  has  come  the  band  has  ceased 
to  disconrse  sweet  sounds  in  the  gronnds,  and  sacred  ctJucerts  and  "  lan- 
tern "  lectures  take  place  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  large  hall.  To 
those  who  object  to  such  clubs  being  open  on  Sunday  we  would  say,  that 
they  are  without  doubt  doing  good  work,  since  they  provide  for  that 
lai^  class,  chiefly  consisting  of  young  men,  who  do  not  usually  attend 
places  of  worship  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  who  would  probably  be  in  the 
poblic  houses  were  the  clubs  not  open. 

This,  then,  is  the  Tee-To-Tum  Movement  Whether  it  will  be  entirely, 
or  only  partially,  successful,  in  the  future,  cannot  yet  be  determined, 
llie  experience  of  the  past  goes  to  prove  that,  in  spite  of  the  many  great 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  ultimately  the  movement  vnli  be  aucceasfnl. 
What  those  difficulties  are  can  perhaps  only  be  fully  realized  I^  the  pro- 
moters. Perhaps  one  of  the  cluef,  bo  far  as  the  dnb  life  is  concerned,  is 
the  scarcity  of  workers.  Men  are  wanted,  educated,  broad-minded,  and 
unprejudiced,  who  mnst  be  willing  to  spend  practically  every  evening  in 
the  clubs,  and  be  able  to  exercise  a  very  distinct  influence  upon  the 
members.  Their  disinterestedness  must  be  apparent  to  all  they  come  in 
contact  with,  and  therefore  they  should  be  laymen  rather  than  clergymen, 
for  a  very  large  section  of  the  workingmen  are  too  apt  to  regard  the 
Utter  as  a  pwd  body  only,  teaching  because  they  are  paid  to  teach.  The 
influence  of  the  club  "  workers  "  should  be  a  silent  yet  an  all-powerfol 
one.  Adaptability  of  themselves  to  those  around  them  is  essential,  yet 
must  their  individuality  be  preserved  if  they  wish  to  do  any  real  good. 

So  that  one  is  bound  to  state  that  the  willingness  to  give  up  the  neces- 
sary time  to  the  work  is  not  in  itself  sufficient,  and  the  cUfficultj  of  get- 
ting men  who  can  fulflU  all  the  necessary  conditions  is,  as  we  have  indi- 
cated, a  very  real  one.  Yet  we  believe  that  these  workers  will  come 
forward  as  the  movement  becomes  better  known.  We  hope  that  when 
earnest  men  come  to  know  how  full  of  possibilities  of  good  it  is,  how 
far-reaching  in  its  influence  it  may  become,  they  will  gladly  give  their 
time  and  enei^  to  its  development.  Their  gun  will  be  greater  than 
their  loss,  they  will  receive  perhaps  more  than  they  give  in  the  know- 
ledge they  will  gain  of  that  nobler,  better  side  of  the  workingman,  which 
is  best  seen  under  the  conditions  of  club-life.  Snrely  a  work  which  does 
so  much  to  remove  the  absurd  class  prejudices  which  still  exist  so  largely, 
and  helps  us  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  proper  study  of  mankind  — 
"  man  "  —  is  good  and  will  live. 

H.  Otto  Thomas. 

OxFOSD  HoiTSR,  Bethmai.  Grikm,  Lokdom,  £. 
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NOTES  ON  CURRENT  CRITICAL    DISCUSSIONS. 


DISCUSSIONS  UPON  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL. 

Two  noteworthy  papers  have  appeared  within  the  year  in  the  "  Con- 
temporary Review  "  respectjng  the  genuineneM  of  the  Foarth  Giospel,  one 
by  Professor  Erail  SchUrer,  denying  the  Apostle  John  to  have  been  the 
author,  the  other  by  ProfesBor  W.  Suiday,  criticising  Professor  Schtlrer'a 
paper.  Schtlrer'a  article  may  he  reguded  as  summing  op  with  great 
lucidity  the  present  prevailing  position  among  the  opponents  of  the  gen- 
uineness. 

Professor  Schflrer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  the  opinion  hostile  to  the  apostolic  authorship  has  spread  widely 
heyond  the  Tubingen  school,  to  which  previously  it  had  been  mainly  con- 
fined. Not  only  has  Weiza&cher  abandoned  his  former  belief  of  the  gen- 
oinenesB,  but  Hase  also.  Renan,  moreover,  at  first  a  decided  champion 
of  the  genuineness,  has  gone  over  to  the  opposite  camp. 

On  the  other  lumd,  remarks  Schttrer,  there  has  been  a  growing  approxi- 
mation in  the  positions  of  the  two  opposing  schools.  The  Tubingen  school 
set  out  with  maintaining  that  the  Gospel  renders  the  issue  of  the  contest 
between  Petrinism  and  PanliDism  reconciled  under  the  stress  of  the  long 
controversy  with  Gnosticism,  and  issuing  in  a.  presentation  of  the  histori- 
cal Christ  as  the  true  light  of  God.  revealing  God's  very  self  in  substan- 
tial form,  bat  in  a  refined  idealisation  of  the  historic  JesDS,  as  opposed  to 
the  unsubstantial  and  fantastic  adumbrations  of  the  Gnostics,  by  whose 
way  of  thinking,  however,  the  Gospel  is  profoundly  colored  from  first  to 
last  This  reconciliation  of  Judaic  and  Hellenic  Christianity,  resulting  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  was  held  by  Baur  to  have  come  to  pass,  say  between 
A.  D.  160  and  a.  d.  170,  not  far  from  which  latter  date.  Uierefore,  he  sup- 
posed the  Gospel  to  have  been  written.  He  assumed  allosions  in  it  to 
Montanism,  and  to  the  paschal  controversy  between  Rome  and  Ephesns, 
which  would  not  allow  of  an  earlier  composition. 

These  assumptions,  however,  remarks  Schttrer,  are  now  generally 
abandoned.  It  is  allowed  chat  there  are  really  no  references  in  the  Gos- 
pel to  Uontanism  or  the  paschal  disputes,  while  the  fact,  now  generally 
conceded,  that  Justin  Martyr  knew  the  Gospel,  and  the  discOTory  that  his 
disciple  Tatian  has  included  it  in  his  Diatessaron,  make  it  impossible  to 
assume  so  late  a  date  of  authorship.  Professor  SchUrer  admits  that  A.  D. 
130  is  now  the  latest  date  to  which  it  can  be  referred.  He  does  not,  ap- 
parently, or  his  school,  insist  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  its  ori^n  much 
beyond  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  He  does  not  mention,  what 
nevertheless  we  believe  to  be  true,  that  various  considerations  of  external 
evidence  have  led  some  opponents  of  the  apostolic  authorship  to  set  it  back 
almost,  and  one  author  quite,  within  the  lifetime  of  St.  John.  Benan, 
however,  now  pnts  it  at  about  a.  d.  126. 

Schttrer  remarks,  also,  that  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  various 
data  of  the  Gospel,  which  were  once  regarded  by  his  school  as  proofe  of 
the  author's  ignorance  of  Palestinian  geography  or  Jewish  institutions, 
have  little  or  no  c<^ncy  for  this  eondnsion.  Thus  he  says  that  though 
we  do  not  know  otherwise  of  the  existence  of  an  Ainon  near  the  Jordan, 
or  of  a  Transjordanic  Bethany,  there  is  no  reason  to  question  that  there 
were  snch  places,  in  view  of  the  general  evidence  of  a  competent  know- 
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ledge  of  Fnleatme  on  the  part  of  the  aathor,  who,  moreover,  haa  no  reason 
for  inventing  them.  Nor  u  there  any  good  reason  for  sapposing  that  by 
Sychar  he  means  Shechem,  which  would  have  made  the  woman  to  come 
a  mile  and  a  half  for  water  without  any  necessity.  Sychar  was  probably 
a  village  near  the  well,  and  is  commonly  identified  with  Askar.  The 
deacription,  also,  of  Bethsaida  as  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter  ;  the  men- 
tion of  our  Lord's  withdrawal  from  the  plottings  antecedent  to  the  Pas- 
sion to  the  city  of  Ephraim ;  and  the  mention  of  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation before  Annas,  are  all  now  conceded  to  give  ns  antheotic  facts. 
Nor  is  there,  Scbttrer  observes,  the  least  reason  to  doubt  the  eminently 
probable  statement,  that  our  Lord  began  his  ministry  before  John  was 
cast  into  prison. 

Professor  ScbOrer,  moreover,  holds  that  John's  reference  to  Cuaphas  as 
"  being  high  priest  that  year  "  does  not  by  any  means  prove  that  he  sap- 
posed  the  Jewish  high  priesthood  to  be,  like  the  pagan  high  priesthoods  of 
Asia  Minor,  an  annual  ofBce.  Indeed,  as  the  evidence  is  so  strong  that  the 
author  was  a  Jew,  snch  an  opinion  would  be  incredible  in  him.  Schttrer 
thinks  that  none  of  the  explanations  of  the  phrase  are  quite  satisfactory, 
but  admits  that  there  may  have  been  something  in  the  author's  mind 
which  would  probably  make  it  clear.  And  indeed,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Caiapbas  was  high  priest,  and  had  to  offer  the  annual  sacrifice,  in  the  veiy 
year  when  the  Great  Atonement  took  away  its  significance  from  this,  it 
does  not  seem  strange  that  this  consciousness  should  have  colored  John's 
language,  especially  as  the  high  priesthood  was  essentially  concentrated  in 
that  one  great  function,  and  nnder  the  Bomans  it  was  peculiarly  uncer- 
tain whether  he  who  discharged  it  one  year  would  ever  discharge  it  again. 
In  fact,  the  three  predecessors  of  Caiaplias  each  officiated  but  once. 
A  certun  sarcasm,  moreover,  which  colors  most  of  the  Evangelist's  refer- 
ences to  the  law,  seems  here  to  have  mingled  with  his  expiring  reverence 
for  the  supreme  pontificate. 

Nor  does  the  school  opposed  to  the  belief  of  genuineness  now,  as  such, 
attribute  to  subjective  reasons,  inconsistent  with  fact,  the  author's  prolon- 
gation of  Jesus'  public  ministry,  and  his  mention  of  two  passovers  at  which 
He  was  present  in  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  the 
feast  of  the  dedication,  and  an  nndetermined  feast,  during  all  of  which  He 
exercised  an  extended  ministry  in  the  capital,  besides  the  passover  which 
He  spent  at  home.  Schllrer  rightly  esteems  it  improbable  that  Jesus, 
who  complied  with  the  law,  and  to  whom  the  great  f eetivab  afforded  snch 
central  opportunity  for  his  ministry,  shoold  not  have  attended  them,  be- 
sides that  the  Synoptic  tradition  contains  evident  implicatdons  of  other 
visits  of  our  Lord  to  Jerusalem  after  his  baptism  tjian  the  final  one. 
"  How  often  wonid  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together."  Here,  in- 
deed, we  may  remark,  there  glimmers  through  the  words  a  consciousness 
of  identity  with  the  God  of  Israel  in  his  ancient  dealings  with  his  people, 
bat  the  plirase  is  shaped  by  the  remembrance  of  repeated  visits  occurring 
in  the  flesh.  The  school  of  Schllrer,  therefore,  representing  the  mass 
of  those  who,  without  belonging  to  the  Tubingen  school,  agree  with  it  in 
denying  an  apostle  to  have  written  the  Fourth  Goepel,  concede  that  its 
chronology  follows  an  independent  and  authentic  tradition,  which  must 
prevail  over  the  Synoptic  condensation  of  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  within 
the  dramatic  tmitiesof  time  and  place, —  "  The  acceptaUe  year  of  the 
Lord." 

The  two  accounts  of  the  Last  Supper,  Schllrer  decidedly  treats  as  mani- 
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festly  ureconcilable  in  chronolc^y.  Bur,  speaking  for  himself  snd  his 
Bohooli  he  holds  that  John  may  very  well  be  held  to  give  the  nuthentj« 
chronology,  which  popular  tradition,  in  the  Synoptics,  has  easily  accommo- 
dated to  the  assumption  that  the  Last  Sapper,  held  at  the  passover  sea- 
Bon,  and  having  evident  reference  to  it,  was  itself  the  Passover.  The 
opposing  school,  therefore,  is  now  well  inclined  to  admit  that  onr  Lord, 
as  John  appears  to  represent,  was  crucified  on  the  14th,  and  not  on  the 
15th  Nisaii.  The  paschal  celebration  of  Asia  Minor  he  gives  reason  for 
believing  to  be  easily  consistent  with  either  opinion. 

The  anthorship  of  the  Apocalypse  being  itself  at  present  tvi  judtce, 
he  holds  that  we  cannot  appeal  to  it  for  or  against  the  Johannean  authot^ 
ship  of  the  Gospel. 

I'he  school  of  opposition,  accordingly,  so  far  as  it  includes  tiiose  who 
have  no  a  prwri  grounds  tor  denying  the  Apostle  John  to  have  written 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  appears  to  have  cone  gradually  to  the  position  that 
the  Gospel  may  well  in  the  main  be  allowed  to  be  authentic  history  framed 
in  authentic  chronology.  At  least  there  has  been  a  steady  drift  towards 
this  position,  which  ScbUrer  himself  and  various  others  decidedly  hold. 
This  school  also  acknowledges  that  even  in  the  discourses  the  difference 
from  the  Synoptic  representation  of  Christ,  though  great,  is  not  so  great 
as  was  once  contended,  and  that  the  Gospel  has  a  much  deeper  root  in 
Old  Testament  thoughts  and  remeinbraaces  than  was  allowed  by  the 
Tubingen  men.  Reuss,  indeed,  nuuntains  that  the  discourses,  though  not 
historical  in  the  sense  of  the  Synoptic  words  of  Christ,  spring  out  of  the 
soundest  remembrances  of  authentic  apostolic  tradition. 

On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the  present  advocates  of  the  Jobannean 
authorship  now  allow  that  the  whole  plan  of  the  discourses  has  beeo 
deeply  modified  by  the  remembrances  of  fifty  years,  which,  gradually 
taking  form  in  a  long  residence  among  Gentiles,  have,  in  old  age,  broken 
down  the  delicate  diaeriminations  of  occasion,  and  thought,  and  vary- 
ing development,  have  blanched  the  vividness  of  parabolic  and  figurative 
illustration,  and  have  thrown  the  balance  of  emphasis  from  the  points  of 
view  which  Jesus  holds  in  common  with  his  conntrymen  upon  the  points 
of  view  which  augur  the  ultimate  detachment  of  the  gospel  from  Hebrew 
soil,  and  its  transplantation  among  the  Gentiles.  Both  sides,  therefore, 
agree  that  the  development  of  the  church  for  fifty  or  sixty  years  reflects 
itself  in  the  form  of  the  Johannean  discourses,  and  that  these  therefore 
are  not  historical  in  the  same  immediate  and  obvious  sense  as  those  of  the 
first  three  Giospels. 

But  the  opposing  school,  as  represented  by  SchUrer,  maintains  that  the 
discourses  are  not  simply  idealized,  but  are  idealizations,  such  as  would 
have  heen  impossible  for  an  apostle.  The  author,  they  say,  is  evidently 
a  Hellenist,  familiar  with  Greek  philosophy,  and  with  Philonian  theol- 
c^.  In  the  Synoptics,  Christ's  unity  with  God  is  ethical ;  in  John, 
metaphysical.  They  do  not  deny  the  Johannean  force  of  Matthew  xi. 
25-27,  and  the  corresponding  passage  of  Luke,  and  perhaps  some  other 
texts ;  but  they  muntain  that  in  each  presentation  the  foundation  of 
thonght,  as  this  appears  in  the  other,  has  become  a  vanishing  point.  In 
John,  the  Greek  idea  of  Illumination  dominates  everything.  Light,  Rea- 
son, the  Hellenic  intellectualism,  entirely  supersedes  the  Hebraic  concep- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  G>od,  which  in  the  Synoptics  determines  ^e 
Saviour's  whole  utterance.  This  all  speaks  for  a  Hellenistic  Jew, 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Hellenic  philosophy,  who,  taking  advantage  at 
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some  slight  points  of  attachment  in  apostolic  trftdition  of  Christ's  worda, 
has  thrown  overboard  almost  all  that  is  characteristic  of  his  historic  dis- 
courses, and  has  Bsbstitiited  for  them  such  views  of  Christ's  relations  to 
hamanit^  as  woald  speak  to  the  Greek,  rather  than  to  the  Jewish,  con- 
Mionsness. 

SchOrer  and  his  school  lay  the  chief  street  on  what  they  maintain  to  be 
a  lack  of  all  progress  in  Christ's  intimations,  or  the  disciples'  reception, 
of  his  Messiahship.  We  know  how  gradaally  this,  in  the  Synoptics,  is 
bronght  out  by  Christ,  and  apprehended  by  others,  although  virtaally 
claimed  in  the  form  of  spiritual  supremacy  throughout.  Bat  in  John  the 
aMnmption  and  consciousness  of  Messiahship  prevails  in  the  discoarses  of 
Christ,  and  tlie  consciousness  of  the  Apostles,  fi-om  first  to  last.  There  is 
no  room  for  the  emphatic  benediction  on  Peter,  as  having  receivedarevela* 
tion  of  that  which  had  hitherto  been  hidden  from  all.  And  the  Bai>tiBt 
has  as  clear  a  view  of  this  at  the  very  fii-st,  as  Christ  himself  enpressee 
before  the  high  priest  at  the  very  last.  The  vision  at  the  baptism,  which 
in  Matthew  and  Mark  appears  as  confined  to  Jesns,  and  in  Luke  is  not 
explicitly  extended  beyond  Him,  is  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  represented  aa 
especially  meant  for  the  Baptist  himself,  who,  indeed,  foresees  the  atoning 
sacrifice  with  a  distinctness  from  which  the  Apostles  persistently  recoiled. 
Professor  Schttrer,  however,  decidedly  weakens  his  cause  by  treating  the 
Baptist's  message  to  Christ  as  indicating  the  first  dawn  of  faith  in  his 
Messiahship.  If  there  ever  was  a  message  indicative  of  the  wavering  of 
an  already  existing  faith  under  apparent  delay,  this  is  one,  as  appears  no 
less  in  the  Saviour's  emphatic  word  of  admonition. 

This  school  also  asks  how  an  unknown  Giaiilean  could  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  coarse  have  exercised  the  high-pi-iestly  authority  implied  in 
the  cleansing  of  the  Temple.  They  allege  also  the  manner  in  which  Christ 
puts  the  Jews  and  their  law  on  one  side  and  himself  on  the  other  aa 
something  impossible  for  Him,  inconsistent  with  the  Synoptics,  and  incon- 
ceivable as  the  representation  of  an  apostle  who  remained  in  Jerusalem 
a  reverent  observer  of  the  law  for  nearly  forty  years  after  the  Besarreo- 
tion. 

SchQrer  also  alleges  the  evident  verbal  dependence  of  John  on  the 
Synoptics  at  a  good  many  points  as  inconsistent  with  the  independence 
of  an  eyewitness  of  the  transactions.  He  also  asks  how  a  Galilean 
Jew,  of  very  limited  edncation,  could,  long  after  the  middle  of  life,  have 
gained  the  power  of  writing  so  much  better  Greek  than  Paul,  who  had 
been  conversant  with  Greeks  all  his  life. 

Professor  Schilrer,  who  holds,  apparently,  that  the  whole  narrative 
framework  is  historical  (as  he  impugns  only  the  placing  of  the  Temple 
cleansing), but  only  because  the  author,  himself  a  stranger  to  the  events, 
has  the  command  of  a  very  full  apostolic  tradition,  does  not  go  into  the 
consideration  of  certain  points  of  internal  evidence  which  Bishop  Light- 
foot  remarks  to  be  distinctly  inconsistent  with  any  such  assumption  of 
second-hand  authenticity.  Thus  Luke's  narrative  of  Martha  and  Mary, 
▼ivid  in  its  portraiture  of  character,  but  hanging  loose  without  any  speci- 
fication of  time  or  place  or  previous  acquaintanceship,  in  John  fits  at 
once  into  a  thoroughly  determined  frame,  while  the  psychological  con- 
gruity.  though  of  tiie  moet  delicate  kind,  is  harmonious  to  the  minnteet 
touches,  and,  nevertheless,  the  development  is  so  gradual  and  incidental 
as  to  give  the  strong  impression  that  John  himself  had  bnt  an  impliiut 
consciousness  of  the  sisters'  individual  characters.     Nay,  the  false  notiau 
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of  a  somewhat  idle  coDtemplativeneBa  in  Mary,  which  has  mialed  the 
church  to  this  day  (rooting  in  early  asceticiam),  appears  on  the  sarfaee 
of  both  GospelB  alike,  and  disappears  from  both  alike,  by  a  little  attention. 
Bishop  L^htfoot  also  pointi  out  how  the  allusion  of  Christ  by  the  well 
to  the  wheatfields  greening,  but,  unlike  the  spiritual  fields,  not  yet  whiten- 
ing, to  the  harvest,  implies  a  Tivid  remembrance  of  the  broad  expanse 
of  cnlliTation  just  beyond  the  eastern  end  of  Mount  Geriiim,  which  be- 
speaks the  eyewitness,  and  shows  that  he  bears  in  mind  words  thoroughly 
shaped  and  colored  by  transient  eircnmstanees,  sure  to  vanish  oat  of  the 
noUce  of  tradition.  Hie  disposition,  so  strongly  marked  among  the 
present  impugners  of  Johantiean  authoi-ship,  to  assume  a  large  infusion 
of  Johannean  remembrances,  Sanday,  as  well  as  Lightfoot,  pronounces 
equivalent  to  a  surrender.  The  other  side  must  either  recede  or  come 
"  farther  beu."  The  remembrances  are  too  numerous,  too  vivid,  too 
delicate,  to  have  been  preserved  in  any  oUier  tradition  than  a  written 
tradition.  As  to  style,  Bishop  Lightfoot  (who  is  writing  anterior  to 
SchUrer),  while  not  denying  that  negatively  the  Gospel  is  very  much 
freer  than  Paul's  writings  from  constructions  jarring  on  a  Greek  ear 
(as,  indeed,  the  author  shows  a  mind  which,  whetlier  from  temper  or 
from  age,  is  far  more  equable,  besides  being  much  more  controlled  by 
objective  necessities  of  treatment),  points  out  that  it  is,  in  its  monotony 
and  parallelism,  the  s^le  of  a  man  to  whom  Aramaic,  not  Greek,  was 
vernacular-  The  disposition  to  coordinate,  instead  of  subordinating 
clauses  is  the  very  essence  of  Hebraism,  and  the  frequent  use  of  k<u'  and 
Bi  in  place  of  more  specific  conjunctions,  and  of  illatives,  also  bespeaks 
the  Hebrew. 

Professor  Sanday's  paper  cordially  acknowledges  the  clearness  and 
candor  of  Professor  SchUrer's,  and  &eely  owns  that  the  gap  between 
the  two  sides  has  been  steadily  narrowing,  almost  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  the  defections  from  the  belief  of  John's  immediate  authorship 
have  been  multiplying.  But  he  professes  himself  unable  to  concede 
much  in  requital  of  so  many  concessions  on  the  other  side.  He  evidentiy 
agrees  with  Lightfoot,  that  every  discovery  has  narrowed  the  standing- 
ground  of  the  opposition. 

SchUrer  says  that  in  England,  where  the  majority  of  critics  still  de- 
fend the  Johanneao  authorship,  it  is  the  external  evidence  which  is 
chiefly  treated.  Sanday  replies  that  Professor  SchUrer  has  here  rendered 
very  scant  justice  to  the  ample  treatment  of  the  internal  evidence  by 
XJghtfoot,  Westcott,  Reynolds,  Salmon,  and  others.  At  the  same  time 
he  appears  to  think  that  a  certain  disposition  to  slight  the  external  evi- 
dence, on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  testifies  to  a  latent  consciousness  of 
its  gathering  force.  He  thinks  that  SchUrer  by  no  means  pays  the  atten- 
tion that  they  deserve  to  the  reasonings  and  developments  of  oar  couo- 
trymau  Ezra  Abbot  The  undoubted  references  to  the  Gospel  in  the 
writings  of  Basilides  and  Valentinus  SchUrer  sets  aside  as  probably  pro- 
ceeding from  later  disciples  of  these  schools.  To  this  it  is  replied  Ibat  tbe 
large  use  made  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  the  two  widely  diverging  schools 
of  the  Basilidians  points  back  distinctly  to  an  original  use  of  the  Gospel 
by  Basilides  himself,  which,  admitted,  is  hardly  consistent  with  an  origin 
in  the  second  century.  As  to  Justin,  it  is  true  that  he  makes  but  iittie  use 
of  the  Gospel,  but  he  is  deeply  influenced  by  its  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
which  he  did  not  derive  from  Ute  Synoptics.  Besides,  he  appears  to  have 
used  a  text  of  Johu  which  already  contained  corruptions  iU-cutsisteiit 
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with  the  aseaniption  of  a  recent  origin.  Ptipias,  it  is  true,  is  not  quoted 
by  Eusebius  as  mentioning-  the  GoBpel,  which,  in  view  of  Eaiebiua's  in- 
difference to  gatliering  early  tegtimony  to  the  Hamolo^nniena,  is  not 
very  remarkable,  wbile  the  evidence  that  Papiae  and  Polycarp  knew  the 
First  Epistle  as  of  John  carries  with  it  the  Johannean  aathorship  of  the 
Gospel.  And,  indeed,  to  ascribe  the  two  writings  to  different  authors  is 
the  very  desperation  of  irrationality,  even  thougb  HolUmojin  does  this. 

Professor  Schtlrer  lays  great  atresB  on  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by 
the  Alogi,  and  that  in  its  native  honie  of  Asia  Minor.  ProfeMor  San- 
day  admits  that  not  enough  account  has  been  made  of  this  par^.  Yet, 
as  the  grounds  of  their  rejection  were  neither  historical  nor  exegetical, 
but  purely  dogmatical,  their  opinion  must  not  be  rated  above  its  worth. 
Moreover,  as  they  disliked  the  Gospel  so  much,  why  do  tliey  not  allege 
its  late  origin,  if  it  was  known  as  not  primitive,  but  throw  it  back  into 
the  apostle's  own  lifetime,  and  assign  to  it  and  the  Apoc^ypse  the  im- 
possible Cerinthns  for  an  anthor  ? 

Sanday  remarks  that  Schilrer  has  hardly  brought  the  literature  down 
to  date.  If  he  had,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  late  literature  all  makes 
for  the  anthonhip  of  John.  This  is  true  even  of  Delff,  though  he  ascribes 
it  to  John  the  Presbyter,  and  will  have  it  that  he  was  of  a  high-priestly 
family,  and  had  himself  at  least  once  ofGciated  as  high  priest  during  some 
disability  of  the  pontiff,  taking  Folycrates's  allusion  to  the  viraXoy  ad 
literam.  This  is  all  fantastic,  but  Delff  is  remarked  as  bringing  ont  with 
great  distinctness  the  familiarity  apparent  in  the  Gospel  with  the  temper 
and  aims  of  the  upper  classes  in  Jerasalem,  which,  however,  as  Light- 
foot  observes,  might  easily  have  been  gathered  by  one  acquainted 
among  them,  even  if  his  footing  was  not  that  of  equality.  The  Talmud, 
indeed,  remarks  Sanday,  shows  how  conversant  the  andior  was  with  the 
hierarchical  and  legal  usages  of  the  Jews,  as  of  coarse  he  would  he, 
whether  he  were  the  apostle  or  his  shadowy  namesake,  who  is  very  prob- 
ably a  mere  refraction  of  himself.  Delff's  use  of  the  common  German 
trick  of  cutting  out  as  an  interpolation  whatever  does  not  agree  with  his 
theory,  as  here  of  the  Galilean  parts  of  the  Gospel,  of  course  goes  for 
nothing. 

Paul  Ewald,  Professor  Sanday  observes,  goes  too  far  in  finding  in  the 
Epistles  so  wide  a  use  of  Johannean  remembrances  as  he  does :  but  with 
all  abatements,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  shown  that  the  Johannean 
tradition  was  much  more  widely  diffused  in  the  church  of  the  first  cen- 
tary  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  we  ought  not  to  give  an  inordinate 
and  exhaustive  authority  to  the  Synoptic  type  of  tradition,  which,  after 
all,  rests  essentially  on  Mark  and  the  Logia  of  Matthew. 

It  is  strange,  but  Dr.  Wendt,  who  denies  tlie  historicity  of  the  Johan- 
nean narrative,  and  theaefore  denies  the  apostolic  authorship,  is  energetic 
in  the  belief  that  the  discourses  are  authentic  in  the  most  eminent  sense, 
and  is  said  to  develop  this  thesis  with  very  great  cogency.  If  one  set 
of  the  opponents  of  John's  authonhip,  then,  proves  the  Gospel  to  be  apos- 
tolically  authentic  in  its  narrative,  and  another  insists  that  it  is  apostoli- 
cally  authentic  in  its  discourses,  it  is  possible  that  the  simplest  recon- 
ciliation of  these  various  points  of  view  may  finally  be  found  in  the  opinion 
that  the  same  apostle  wrote  the  whole  of  it.  It  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  conclusive  against  this  that  the  church  has  always  so  supposed. 

Professor  Sanday  holds  SchUrer  to  have  greatly  underestimat«>d  the 
gradualness  of  development  in  Jesus'  Messianic  selMisclosuret  as  pre- 
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Rented  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Bishop  Ligbtfoot  also  remarks  that  ire 
gather  a  fuller  apprehenaion  of  all  the  shadings  of  Messianic  theory  in 
Palestine  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  from  the  other  three.  We  see 
events  and  positionB  in  their  incipient  fluency,  while  in  the  Synoptics  they 
appear,  after  their  final  crystallization,  in  a  certain  oonTentional  fixedness 
of  type,  which  gives  their  essential  meaning,  rather  than  the  shadings  of 
their  actual  deTelopment.  In  John,  on  the  other  hand,  we  follow  the 
fluctuations  of  opinion,  the  hesitations  between  avowed  enmity  and  con- 
clusive discipteship,  in  a  way  tvhich  reflects  personal  consciousness  and 
remembrances  in  an  eminent  degree.  Jesus  also,  while  claiming  a 
nniqae  relation  to  Giod,  —  precisely  as  He  does  in  the  Synoptics,  though 
in  a  less  nationally  specified  form,  —  reserves  tbe  precise  nature  of  it  to  a 
degree  which  bewilders  the  crowds  of  Capernaum,  provokes  the  disdain- 
ful sarcasms  of  bis  brethren  on  his  onwillingness  to  commit  himself, 
gives  rise  to  all  manner  of  debates  among  the  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem,  and 
at  last  evokes  the  impatient  demand  :  "  How  long  dost  thoa  make  as 
to  donbt  ?  If  thon  be  the  Christ,  tell  ns  plainly."  And  yet  Jesns  still 
evades  a  dei^isive  answer,  and,  indeed,  in  the  slight  mention  of  the  pro- 
ceedings before  Caiaphas,  does  not  even  distinctly  come  to  the  cnlmina- 
tion  of  the  Synoptics.  Surely,  there  is  here,  allowing  for  that  decline  of 
the  sense  of  perspective,  which,  as  Professor  Sanday  remarks,  is  one  of 
the  most  certain  workings  of  old  age  upon  the  memories  of  the  past, 
precisely  the  same  state  of  things  which  we  find  in  the  Synoptics,  namely, 
a  distinct  conviction  on  the  part  of  Jesus'  disciples  that  He  is  the  Mes- 
siah, a  growing  surmise  on  tiie  part  of  tiie  well-affected  that  He  may  tarn 
out  to  be  that,  and  of  the  ill-affected  that  He  is  disposed  to  make  the 
clum,  and  an  evasion  on  the  part  of  the  Saviour  of  a  distinct  answer 
except  in  a  few  favored  instances,  until  the  very  last  Professor  Sanday 
remarks  that  a  mere  expression  of  Peter  that  Jesns  was  the  Christ  would 
never  have  procured  him  such  a  macarism  as  he  receives  from  our  Lord 
in  an  age  swarming  with  pretended  Messiahs.  The  benediction  rests 
upon  the  fact  that  Peter,  to  whom  all  the  apostles  adhere,  after  liaving 
discerned  that  Jesus  turns  away  conclusively  from  the  popular  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Messianic  idea,  nevertheless  affirms  with  a  finally  self-com- 
mitted energy  that  He  is  the  Hope  of  Israel  in  the  highest  and  moat 
spiritnal  sense :  "  Thon  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  This 
is  something,  Professor  Sanday  insists,  essentially  higher  and  more  de- 
cinve  than  the  initial  conjectures  that  He  whom  even  the  Baptist  puts  so 
far  above  himself  can  be  no  other  than  the  Christ,  not  to  say  that  a  dis- 
tinctness  is  ascribed  to  these  early  surmises  in  the  retrospect  which  tbey 
are  not  likely  to  have  bad  in  themselves. 

Sanday  marveb  that  Schiirer  should  attribute  so  high  a  character  of 
supreme  aathori^,  only  possible  after  tbe  whole  course  of  Christ's  minis- 
try, to  the  Temple  cleansing.  It  is  not  a  pontifical,  or  even  a  sacerdotal, 
,it  is  simply  a  prophetical  act,  which  might  have  easily  been  undertaken 
by  Micai^  the  son  of  Imlah,  or  any  other  Old  Testament  seer.  Godet's 
remarks  on  this  are  worth  weighing.  The  confusion  in  the  testimony  as 
to  the  words  "  Destroy  this  temple,"  etc.,  seems  hardly  consistent  with 
a  public  event  that  had  just  occurred. 

Hamack,  it  seems,  by  no  means  agrees  wiUi  SchSrer,  that  the  Gospel 
shows  any  great  traces  of  Philonian  or  Hellenic  learning.  He  says  that 
even  the  Lt^os  of  the  Gospel  has  little  in  eommon  with  the  Lc^os  of  Philo 
except  the   name,  and  that  the  Johannean  conceptions  are  essentiallT 
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evolved  ont  of  the  Old  Testatnetit  ideas  and  faith.  Sasday  conteodB 
that  the  L^ht  and  Truth  dwelt  upon  by  John  ar«  esMntially  light  and 
tnith  reaulting  trom  tha  anbordination  of  the  vill  to  God,  and  ^t  the 
metaphysical  elements  both  as  respects  God  and  man  ate  indissolubly 
fused  with  ethical.  He  remarks  that  to  translate  Logos  by  Beaaon,  as 
Schilrer  does,  is  only  possible  by  detaching  the  Prolt^e  from  the  rest 
of  the  Gospel. 

That  John  here  and  there  refresbes  his  memory  from  the  Synoptics, 
and  in  such  cases  more  or  less  follows  their  phraseology,  seems  the  most 
natural  thing  in  tlie  world,  as  Professor  Sanday  observes. 

Sanday  does  not  advert  to  the  remarks  of  SchLirer  upon  the  extreme 
distinctness  of  the  Baptist's  apprehensions  and  anticipaUons,  as  presented 
in  John,  which  certainly  does  form  one  of  the  main  difficulties  in  the 
assumption  of  iqMwtolic  authorship,  especially  as  the  apostle  had  been  a 
disciple  of  the  Baptist,  and  had  himself  heard  his  words.  It  should 
seem  that  we  must  assume  snch  an  overflow  of  his  later  consciousness 
Qpon  the  scenes  and  personages  of  his  earlier  life  as  in  some  places  sub~ 
merges  their  historical  character  altogether,  so  that,  even  assuming  tqMW- 
tolic  authorship,  it  fails  in  these  places  to  render  ua  that  specific  service 
which  we  naturally  seek  from  it.  It  is  true,  the  personalities  of  Martha, 
Mary,  Feter,  ThomaH,  the  Samaritan  woman,  nay,  as  remarked  by 
Lightfoot,  even  the  Sadducean  rudeness  of  Caiaphas,  and  the  mixture  of 
cynicism,  skepticism,  superstition,  aod  an  active,  but  ineffective  sense  of 
justice,  in  Pilate,  all  speak  to  vivid  personal  remembrances.  But  we 
can  hardly  say  this  of  the  Baptist.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  reiterated 
emphasis  laid  by  Jesos,  in  the  Synoptics,  onf  the  value  of  the  Baptist's 
ministry  as  the  foundation  of  his  own,  seems  to  imply  something  more 
than  a  hesitating  and  casual  testimony  rendered  by  the  Forerunner  to  the 
Messiah.  Certainly,  however,  in  the  form  in  which  John  gives  us  hu 
early  master's  testimony,  we  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the  individuality  of 
the  master,  but  of  the  disciple. 

Professor  Sanday  by  no  means  acknowledges  that  John  and  the  Synop- 
tics disagree  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Last  Supper,  or  the  date  of  the 
Crucifixion.  He  believes  that  both  authorities  make  our  Lord  to  have 
died  on  the  Ifitb  Ntsan.'  As  he  remarks.  Professor  SchUrer  would  will- 
ingly own  that  as  to  this  point  the  authority  of  Dr.  Edersheim  ranks  a 
good  deal  higher  than  his  own,  and  Edersheim  distinctly  declares,  not  only 
that  Pesach,  in  Jewish  ose,  includes  the  offering  or  eating  of  the  Chagigah, 
or  festal  offering,  presented  and  eaten  on  the  morning  of  16th  Nisan, 
hat  that  the  scruple  of  the  Sanhedrists  ^^inst  entering  the  Pnetorinm 
could  have  had  no  place  if  the  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  eaten  the  ensuing 
evening,  since  not  only  could  the  lamb  be  offered  by  a  clean  person  for  an 
unclean,  —  which  ih»  Chagigah  could  not,  —  but  the  Levitical  unclean- 
nesB  incurred  by  entering  the  judgment-hall  in  the  morning  would  have 
been  extinguished  by  bathing  at  evening,  as  is  shown  by  explicit  prece- 
dent of  various  Jews,  who,  being  Levitically  defiled  during  the  14th 
Nisan,  "  immersed  "  at  nightfall  and  partook  of  the  paschal  lunb.  ScbU- 
rer's  contention,  that  entrance  into  a  GrentUe  house  involved  defilement 

'  In  the  March  Expoiitor,  Sanday,  moved  to  it  bj  Dr.  Hort,  retracts  this 
opinion.  It  mast  tbereFore  stand  only  as  £!dersheiin's.  Professor  Sandav 
returns  to  his  original  poHition,  that  Jesus,  ss  seems  to  be  stated  in  John,  died 
on  the  14tb  Nisan,  and  that  the  apparent  divergence  of  the  Synoptics,  whioh, 
he  thinks,  can  hardly  rest  on  error,  remains  stUfnuexplaiDed. 
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for  aeven  daji,  beaidea  tlutt  the  revolting  Btupicion  on  which  the  defile- 
ment waa  founded  did  not  apply  to  the  Pnetorium,  is  declared  by  £!der- 
■beim  to  be  distinctly  i^ainat  unuiimaas  Rabbinic  authority.  According 
to  this,  therefore,  John  not  only  may,  but  must,  mean  that  Christ  was 
crncifled  on  the  15th  Nisan,  and  that  the  Last  Supper  was  the  Passover. 

ScbUrer's  ohjectioD  that  so  negative  —  not  te  say,  hostile  —  an  attitade 
towards  Israel  is  inconsistent  with  John's  long-  maintenance  of  the  positiott 
of  one  of  the  Three  Pillars  of  Jewish  Christianity,  is  met  by  Sanday  with 
the  reply  that,  when  we  consider  how  iwlical  a  change  of  view,  in  how 
short  a  tame,  came  over  Panl,  we  ought  not  to  think  it  strange  if  so  tre- 
mendous a  judgment  of  God  as  the  fall  of  JeroSAlem,  «nd  so  determined 
an  obstinacy  in  rejecting  the  Messiah  as  Israel  displayed,  should,  after 
years  of  residence  among  Gentile  believers,  and  after  so  rapid  a  growth 
of  the  church  among  the  Gentiles,  have  led  John  to  revolve  in  his 
mind  and  to  bring  oat  those  words  of  the  Redeemer,  of  which  the  Synop- 
tics show  us  that  He  atteied  many,  which  imply  the  rejection  of  Israel, 
and  the  transference  of  the  kingdom  "  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the 
fruits  thereof."  Sorely  an  aposUe  could  do  what  the  prophets  so  often 
do.  The  Fourth  Gospel  always  assumes  the  divine  origin  of  the  Law, 
and  the  Election  of  Grace  within  leraeL  A  marked  difference  of  relative 
emphasis  from  the  Synoptics  in  this  regard  there  certainly  is,  bat  not  a 
difference  of  substance.  And  considering  the  entire  quiescence  of  John 
during  alt  the  time  of  his  Judsan  apostoliUe,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  bow  far  the  process  of  inward  alienation  from  his  persistently 
unbelieving  n^ion  may  have  advanced  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
There  is  nothing  by  which  we  can  infer  any  such  active  interest  in  the 
observance  of  the  law  in  John  as  we  find  in  James  the  Lord's  brother. 

ScbUrer  does  not  advert  to  the  points  so  often  ui^^ed  in  defense  of 
the  apostolicity  of  the  Glospel,  and  renewed  hy  Lightfoot,  namely,  the 
fact  that  in  this  alone,  of  tlie  four,  the  Baptist  is  never  so  designated, 
but  always  called  simply  John  ;  that  the  sons  of  Zebedee  are  mentioned 
only  in  the  slightest  way,  and  are  never  named ;  that  although  Salome 
appears  to  be  indicated  as  the  Virgin's  sister,  her  name  is  not  given,  nor 
her  relationship  to  John  himself,  and  that  no  reason  can  be  given  why 
the  beloved  disciple,  who  is  plainly  Jolin,  and  whose  nearness  to  the 
Saviour,  and  whose  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  the  Passion,  and 
of  the  Resurrection,  is  so  fully  brought  out,  shoold  not  be  named  as  un- 
hesitatingly as  Peter,  except  by  assuming  tliat  he  is  the  Evangetist  him- 
self. Schilrer  does,  indeed,  remark  disparagingly  that  sach  a  sensitive- 
ness is  bard  to  ascril>e  to  an  author  who  takes  such  pains  to  portray  his 
own  part  in  the  culmination  of  the  Redeemer's  history,  merely  because 
he  does  not  give  his  name.  To  this  the  answer  seems  in  pnmiptu,  that 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  men  who  have  evident  occasion  to  de- 
scribe momentous  and  honorable  passages  of  their  own  history,  to  throw 
a  transparent  curtain  over  tbem  by  the  suppression  of  their  names. 
There  the  fact  stands,  that  in  a  Gospel  which  gives  more  express  men- 
tion of  the  apostles  than  any  other,  freely  introducing  Peter,  and  Thomas, 
and  Philip,  and  Andrew,  and  Jude,  and  Nathanael  the  son  of  Talmai, 
and  Judas  the  son  of  Simon  Iscariot,  the  names  of  the  two  chief  apostles 
after  Peter,  and  of  their  mother,  are  steadily  repressed,  and  that  the 
brothers  are  only  identified  onea  by  a  single  mention  of  them  as  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel. 

Professor  Sanday's  artielea  in  the    "  Bzpositor "   for  January  and 
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Mftreh  are  mostly  amplificatuMu  of  bis  uticle  in  the  "  Contemponij." 
This  paragr&ph,  bowever,  deserres  quotation :  — 

"  The  Sjiioplics,  it  is  true,  gm  ■  mora  photogntphic  *«ooant  of  the  life  ot 
Cbriit  as  Ho  went  in  and  out  amoiiK  the  peuanti  <tf  Galilee ;  bot  when  we 
eome  to  look  at  them  a  little  more  <doa«l]r,  we  see  that  thej  haTe  resHj  the 
same  snbstiatum,  the  same  Dnderlring  ideas,  as  the  Fourth  GiaBpeL  Thoj  are 
not  one  whit  less  Chritto-centric.  The  Son  of  Han  there  too  foFgivas  sins,  there 
too  legislates  for  His  Church,  there  too  claims  the  devotion  <^  His  disciples, 
whose  aets  acquire  value  from  being  done  'for  His  sake,'  'ia  P'"  Name.* 
There  too  the  Son  is  also  Lord  ;  there  too  He  promises  to  dwell  like  the  5he- 

o  give  the      '    '  '  '       '     "        "       "     =- 

r  covenant 

:o  judge." 

Ab  to  tfae  Jobannean  declarations  of  preEexistence,  Professor  Sanday 
observes  that  the  implications  of  it  in  Peter  (1  Feter  i.  II),  Paul,  and 
the  Hebrews  point  to  an  earlj  common  groond  of  the  doctrine.  Tfaia  is 
most  naturally  found  in  the  words  of  Christ  himself.  If  so,  then  John 
has  simply  recorded  what  the  Synoptics  have  omitted. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  present  state  of  the  Jobannean  qaestion 
is  this  :  External  evidence  has  decidedly  accnmnlated  for  the  apostolicity 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  the  impugners  of  this  have  in  great  measure  sur- 
rendered the  arguments  deriveid  from  the  narrative  parts  of  tbe  Gospel ; 
they  now  allow  that  the  author  handles  an  apostolic  tradition  so  authentic 
and  full  as  to  make  htm  in  many  points  a.  higher  anthority  than  the 
Synoptics ;  bis  chronology,  in  particular,  should  be  accepted  as  normative  ; 
the  discourses,  which  some  of  them  declare  to  be  eminently  authentic, 
are  allowed  by  almost  all  to  be  by  no  means  so  far  from  the  Synoptic 
point  of  view  as  was  long  assumed.  On  tbe  other  hand,  tJie  defenders 
of  the  apostolicity  concede  that  that  peculiar  "  ring  "  of  Christ's  words,  of 
which  Benan  speaks,  and  which  attaches  so  stron^y  to  tbe  remembrances 
of  them  in  popular  tradition,  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  Johannean 
words  of  Christ,  reproduced,  after  half  a  century,  amid  entirely  different 
environments,  in  the  memory  of  an  old  man.  Allowing  that  tiie  style  is 
thoroughly  Hebraistic  in  tone,  it  is  not  yet  fully  explained  how  it  is  so 
pore  of  positive  offenses  agunst  Greek  style,  in  which  the  Apocalypse  so 
swarms.  Tbe  two  sides  appear  to  agree  in  attaching  high  authority  to 
the  narrative,  the  topography,  and  the  chronology  of  tbe  Gospel ;  in  allow- 
ing tbe  foundation  of  the  discourses  to  be  lai^ely  Hebrew,  Falestiniui, 
and  Messianic  ;  and  in  allowing  that  the  discourses  are  not  historical  in 
tbat  sense  of  a  vivid  report  of  recent  memory  which  is  so  marked  in  the 
Synoptics. 

It  18  interesting  to  know,  through  tbe  report  of  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Soott,  in 
"  Our  Day,"  that  Professor  Wellbansen  declares  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
"  ia  unmistakably  the  production  of  John." 

Charles  C.  Starbuek. 

Amdovbr. 
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£irOLUH  Social  Motkhedts.  By  Kobbrt  Aiichxt  Woods,  LeotDrer  at 
Audorer  Seminary,  and  Head  of  tbe  Asdover  House  in  Boston.  New  Yoric : 
Charles  Scribner's  Soiu.     Pp.  277.     $1JW. 

Mr.  Woods  presents,  ia  well-digested  form,  an  account  of  the  Tariooa 
lines  of  effort  toward  the  development  of  a  re&l  social  organism,  on  which 
tbe  forward  movement  has  already  strongly  advanced  in  England.  A 
year's  residence  there,  in  doee  and  interested  study  of  the  whole  snbject, 
has  produced  its  frait  in  his  clear  and  Tigorons  sketches  of  "  The  likbor 
Movenient,"  "Socialism,"  "The  University  Settlements,"  "University 
Extension,"  "  The  Social  Work  of  the  Church,"  "  Charity  and  Philan- 
thropy," and  "  Moral  and  Educational  Progress,"  which  coustitat«  the  suc- 
cessive chapters  of  his  book.  Such  are  the  gronpings  in  which  the  author 
has  pat  before  ns  a  multitade  of  facts  important  to  every  student  of 
sociology,  which  are  nowhere  else  accessible  in  so  compact  and  orderly  a 
form.  Nor  has  he  given  us  facts  only,  hut  comments  or  interpretalioas 
also.  He  finds  that  "  English  workingmen  live  a  more  ronnded  and  de- 
veloped life  than  the  American,"  grade  by  grade.  He  recognizes  So- 
dalism  as  a  spirit,  apart  from  a  programme,  and  sees  that  what  Professor 
Sumner  has  called  "the  patrician  virtues,"  imparts  the  Socialistic  spirit 
to  many  apper  class  people,  while  in  many  of  the  middle  class  self-inter- 
est remains  proof  against  it  He  observes  "the  general  feeling  among 
progressive  Christians  in  England,  that  Christianity  itself  condemns  the 
present  social  conditions  of  Uie  poor  and  of  the  rich,  and  demands,  inde- 
pendently of  any  external  movements,  that  society  should  undergo  ft 
series  of  radical  reforms,  if  not  a  gradual  reorganization."  He  thinks 
"  the  great  criticism  to  be  made  upon  nearly  all  bodies  of  Christians  in 
England  is,  that  they  are  not  democratic  enough."  "And  yet,"  says  he, 
"the  most  impressive  thing  in  Europe  to-day  is  the  slow,  steady,  irresist- 
ible advance  of  the  British  democracy."  "  In  tbe  approach  toward  such 
A  national  Ufe  —  toward  a  republic  of  letters,  of  art,  of  pure  religion 
and  undefiled  —  England,  of  all  tbe  countries  of  the  world,  holds  for  the 
next  following  generations  the  manifest  destiny."  The  social  dangers  of 
our  present  industrial  and  economic  systeni  have  been  earlier  ripened  in 
England  than  here,  and  the  antidotes  have  been  earlier  sought,  but  we 
are  not  far  behind,  and  the  English  experiments  are  of  immediate  in- 
terest to  us :  — 

"  Nam  tua  res  agitur,  paries  dum  pioximiu  ardet." 
Mr.  Woods  in  his  preface  briefly  refers  to  "  the  American  aristocracy  " 
as  "  more  powerful  and  more  dangerous  than  the  Eng^h,"  and  the  prob- 
lem of  lower  New  York  as  "  in  some  respects  even  more  serious  than 
that  of  East  London."  He  has,  as  we  think,  done  a  great  service  to  all 
earnest  students  of  our  social  problems  hy  his  account  of  the  lines  on 
which  similar  problems  are  being  worked  oat  by  a  kindred  people,  among 
whom  the  difficulties  interposed  by  prescriptive  rights  are  even  greater 
than  among  ua. 

Jama  M.  Whiton. 
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The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon.  The  story  as  told  by  the  Im- 
perial Ambassadors  reiident  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  In  Usnm 
Laicomm.  By  J.  A.  Froude.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1891.  [AU  rights  reserved.]  Pp.  si,  476.  $2.60.  —  This  rcpablisheB 
the  accaunt  as  given  in  the  history,  enlarged  and  modified  by  the  great 
amoant  of  evidence  which  has  since  been  disclosed,  especially  the  corre- 
spondence of  Charles  the  Fifth's  ambassadors.  The  anther  shows  suffi- 
ciently well  that  Henry  YIII.  was  not  quite  a  Blue  Beard,  though  it  will 
be  some  time  before  he  will  persnade  mankind  that  he  was  not  ominously 
near  it.  Anne  Boleyn  may  have  really  turned  oat  no  better  a  woman 
than  her  cousin  and  successor  Catherine  Howard,  bnt  even  as  Mr. 
Froude  tells  the  story  we  can  see  that  Henry  was  already  brooding  mis- 
chief to  the  wife  who  disloyally  failed  to  bear  him  a  son.  We  cannot 
easily  imagine  that  he  believed  his  own  fantastic  story  that  Anna  was 
platting  to  poison  him  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  As  to  her  father's 
eoncnrrence  in  the  verdict,  the  fact  that  Lord  Wiltshire  obtruded  himself 
with  so  unseemly  an  eagerness  on  the  later  stages  of  his  daughter's  trial 
bears  plain  witness  to  his  craven  fear  before  his  regal  son-io'law.  The 
single  acquittal  of  Lord  Dacre  hardly  sufGces  to  show  that  the  English 
nobility  had  yet  recovered  from  the  spell  of  terror  left  by  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  And  though  Henry  was  defended  by  no  army,  the  New  Mon- 
archy did  not  be^  b>  lose  its  force  over  men's  imaginations  till  the 
worddessness  of  t^e  foreigner  James  first  shattered  it. 

Mr.  Froude  writes  on  an  a  priori  theory,  namely,  that  if  Henry  was  the 
tyrant  mankind  accounts  him,  the  English  Reformation  cannot  have  been 
a  good  thing.  We  do  not  see  that  at  all.  Henry's  grandfather,  £dward 
IV.,  was  a  mach  worse  man  than  Henry,  yet  if  Rome  hod  thwarted  him 
in  his  passion  for  Elizabeth  Woodville,  he  conld  hardly  have  dreamed  of 
detaching  England  from  ber.  The  ease  with  which  Henry  broke  away 
shows  how  the  bonds  of  spiritual  connection  had  silently  rotted  off.  The 
author,  however,  shows  well  enough  that,  with  all  his  imperionanesa  and 
brutality,  Henry  was  recognized  by  England  as  incarnating  ber  inner 
self,  her  weariness  of  clerical  despotism  and  outworn  superstition,  her 
longing  for  a  religion  that  should  guide  her  independent  strength  without 
dwarfing  and  hampering  it  Henry  and  Elizabeth  both  understood  Eng- 
land to  the  heart,  and  England  abhorred  the  thought  of  nnseadng  either. 
Even  the  Catholic  insurgents  against  Heury's  policy  were  ready  to  t«ar 
any  one  in  pieces  who  should  talk  of  deposing  him.  John  Fi^er,  it  is 
true,  saintly  as  he  was,  plotted  a  foreign  invasion,  and  therefore  we  can- 
not blame  the  king  for  his  execntiou. 

Henry  perhaps  never  loved  Catherine,  bat  tlie  facts  show  tlimt  h« 
treated  her  with  unfailing  reverence,  and  appreciated  to  the  full  the  un- 
bending kinglinesa  of  Isabella's  daughter,  coupled  though  it  was  with 
"  passionate  unwisdom."  Even  her  invocation  of  the  ultimate  thunders 
of  Rome,  and  of  her  imperial  nephew's  armies  to  give  them  efTect,  only 
moved  the  king  to  admiration.  But  Mr.  Fronde's  statement  that  tfa« 
Pope  is  now  allowed  to  have  had  no  power  of  dispensation  for  her  mar- 
riage with  the  king,  is  certainly  unwarranted.  Rome  now  dispenses 
wi^out  scruple  for  all  marrii^es  except  between  ascendant  and  descen- 
dant, and  between  brother  and  sister.  Froude's  oool  remark,  that  Cath- 
erine was  not  Henty's  wife,  and  he  knew  it,  after  twenfy  yean  of  mar- 
riage, carries  no  conviction  to  any  but  an  artificial  conscience.  His 
statement,  also,  that  all  civilized  countries  disallow  marriag*  with  » 
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brother's  widow,  even  if  ve  pau  over  the  loose  and  easy  marriage  laws 
of  our  own  country,  will  probably  be  found  as  inexact  as  his  statements 
are  apt  to  be.  Henry  may  have  been  ready  to  overturn  all  settlements, 
to  ^  to  war  with  the  emperor,  and  to  illegitimize  the  heiress  that  he  had) 
for  the  sake  of  an  heir  that  he  hoped  to  have,  but  somehow  Mr.  Fronde 
does  not  succeed  in  impressing  us  very  deeply  with  the  belief  in  so  in- 
tense a  self-forgetfulness  for  the  imagined  good  of  his  realm.  Mr. 
Fronde  shows,  however,  that  he  meditated  a  new  marriage  befere  he 
fixed  on  the  new  wife.  Bnt  when  the  bold  brown  girl  swam  in  sight,  the 
author  himself  acknowledges  that  the  king  fell  calamitously  in  love  with 
her,  thoQ^  even  then,  as  he  points  ont  very  reasonably,  Heniy  let  five 
years  go  by  before  he  bnmt  his  ships  by  marrying  her.  But  Providence 
in  the  following  reigns  gave  an  impressive  commentary  on  the  futility  of 
Henry's  fears  as  to  the  snccession,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  had  them. 

The  pass^^es  in  which  Mr.  Fronde  vindicates  the  English  Reformadoti 
are  very  noble,  and  profoundly  true.  He  is  f nlly  justified  in  saying : 
"  I  do  not  pretend  to  impartiality-  I  believe  the  Reformation  to  have 
been  the  greatest  incident  in  English  history ;  the  root  and  source  of  the 
expansive  force  which  has  spread  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  over  the  globe, 
and  impressed  the  English  genius  and  charact«r  on  the  constitntion  of 
mankind."  It  may  be  doaht«d  whether  Henry  was  jnst,  or  Elizabeth 
chaste,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  wrought  nntold  good  in  tearing 
away  England  from  the  Bome  of  Clement  VIL 

Charles   0.  Starlyuck. 

Amdoves. 
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•  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

A  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  RELIGION.  ETHIGS.  AND  THEOLOGY. 

MABOH.  JUNB,  83FTE1MBBB,  DBOEMBEB. 

Each  number  will  contain  200  pages,  three  fourths  o£  which  will 
be  devoted  to  articles  of  solid  worth,  and  the  remainder  to  careful 
reviews  of  important  new  books  in  the  field  which  the  periodical  is 
to  cultivate,  and  a  survey  of  valuable  and  pertinent  articles  in  other 
Reviews. 

The  New  World  will  be  under  the  charge  of  an  Editorial  Board, 
consisting  of  Professors  Charles  Carroll  Everett  and  Crawford  How- 
ell Toy  of  Harvard  University,  President  Orello  Cone  of  Buchtel 
College,  and  Rev.  Nicholas  Paine  Gilman  (the  managing  editor,  to 
be  addressed  at  No.  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston).  It  will  discuss  the 
great  problems  of  Religion,  Ethics,  and  Theology  in  a  liberal  and 
progressive  spirit.  The  cooperation  has  been  secured  of  numerous 
eminent  students  of  theology,  and  exponents  of  religion,  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  and  the  new  quarterly  will  be  open  to  able  and  constructive 
thinkers,  without  regard  to  sectarian  lines.  The  New  World  which 
its  editors  have  in  mind  is  that  which  is  developing  under  the  light 
of  modern  science,  philosophy,  criticism,  and  philanthropy,  —  all  of 
which,  rightly  viewed,  are  the  friends  and  helpers  of  enduring 
religious  faith.  To  positive  and  constructive  statements  of  such  an 
order  of  things,  as  distinguished  from  the  old  world  of  sectarianism, 
obscurantism,  and  dogmatism.  The  New  World  is  pledged. 

The  June  issue  of  The  New  World  is  expected  to  contain  articles 
by  E.  B.  Andrews,  J.  Wellhausen,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Francis 
Tiffany,  P.  S.  Moxom,  Josiah  Royce,  Minot  J.  Savage,  and  other 
noted  writers. 

In  addition  to  the  writers  in  the  March  and  June  numbers,  the 
Editors  of  The  New  World  have  reason  to  expect  early  contribu- 
tions from  James  Martineau,  T.  K.  Cheyne,  C.  R.  Lanman,  James 
Bryce,  C.  P.  Tiele,  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  John  W.  Chadwick,  R.  Heber 
Newton,  E.  C.  Smyth,  Francis  E.  Abbot,  Charles  A.  Briggs,  J.  P. 
Peters,  and  E.  E.  Hale. 

Single  Numbers,  75  cents.     Yearly  Subscription,  $3.00. 
BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 
HOUGHTON,   MIFFLIN   &   CO.,   Publishers.  f 
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It  is  composed  o(  the  very  elements  which  are  the  production  of  nervous 
power.     It  is  a  vital  food  for  the  tired  brain  and  nerves. 

The  loss  of  memory,  the  exhausted  feeling,  the  dull  unrefreshed  sleep,  or 
nervous  sleeplessness,  brain  weariness,  cii;pressed  vitality,  are  simply  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  calling  for  their  necessary  food.  In  this  condition  the 
Vitalized  Phosphites  gives  great  relief.  It  restores  the  true  protagon,  the 
brain  phosphoid,  increases  brain  and  nerve  power  by  specially  feeding  the 
nerve  centres.     It  reinvigorates  brain  and  body. 

For  thirty  years  endorsed  by  leading  physicians,  and  the  world's 
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SAN  SALVADOR. 

BY 

MARY    AGNES    TINCKER, 

Author  of  "  Two  Coronets,"  etc 

l6mo,  $1.25. 

In  "San  Salvador"  Miss  Tincker 
paints  her  ideal  of  human  existence 
on  earth.  San  Salvador  is  a  place 
not  indicated  in  any  geography,  but 
it  must  be  near  or  in  Utopia,  It  is 
entirely  secluded  from  the  world  as 
we  know  it;  great  simplicity  prevails 
there  ;  the  painful  perplexities  which 
women  of  our  world  experience  in  re- 
gard to  dress  are  banished,  but  pictur- 
esqueness  is  not  wanting  ;  the  children 
are  so  well  taught  that  they  keep  the 
public  accounts;  the  religion  is  free 
from  superstition  and  error,  for  Christ 
is  King. 

The  religious  motive  of  the  story  is 
clear  and  undisguised,  but  it  distinctly 
adds  to  the  interest  of  the  stoiy. 

Sf/ii  by  Bt>ok!dUrs.     Mailed  fy 
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BISHOP  BROOKS. 

The  incidcDts  in  the  career  of  Bishop  Brooke  are  few,  but  his 
points  of  contact  with  life  have  been  numerous.  In  his  public 
position  be  has  become  an  elemental  force  in  the  community 
where  he  is  best  known,  and  where  his  opinions  have  the  weight 
of  personal  character  behind  them.  In  the  recent  contest  over 
his  election  and  confirmation,  it  was  the  weight  of  his  character, 
the  confidence  that  he  could  be  trusted,  the  belief  that  if  be  ac- 
cepted a  great  office  he  would  live  faithfully  up  to  its  spirit,  that 
caused  many  to  vote  for  bim  who  did  not  agree  with  hini  in  points 
of  Churchman  ship.  The  way  in  which  he  conducted  himself  dur- 
ing the  contest  of  opinions  that  prevailed  before  his  confirmation 
was  the  model  of  dignity  and  seif-respeoting  reticence.  When 
Charles  Sumner  was  the  candidate  in  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture for  Upited  States  Senator,  he  absolutely  refused  to  turn  over 
his  band  or  to  say  a  word  to  advance  bis  cause.  Dr.  Brooks  was 
equally  impassive  while  his  confirmation  was  delayed,  not  because 
be  was  not  deeply  interested  in  the  event,  not  because  ho  did  not 
feel  that  he  could  make  himself  useful  among  people  in  tbe  com- 
munity where  he  is  best  known,  but  because  all  self-seeking  is 
tboroughly  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  man.  His  opinions  as  a 
Churchman  had  not  been  hastily  formed,  and  they  were  not  in 
accord  with  those  of  the  majority  of  the  American  bishops.  He 
had  taken  a  lower  view  of  the  episcopate  and  the  Christian  minis- 
try than  now  prevails  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  His  belief  had 
been  that  the  starting-point  of  the  Church  of  Christ  was  not  with 
the  Apostles,  but  with  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples  gath- 
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ered  in  Jerusalem  before  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  waiting  for  the 
divine  blessing,  and  it  will  be  found  that  all  Us  eccIeBiastical 
opinions  are  colored  by  this  conception  of  the  first  beginniags  of 
Christianity.  The  contest  over  him  was  not  only  a  triumph  of 
personal  character,  but  the  vindication  of  the  right  of  this  view  to 
a  legitimate  place  in  the  church.  It  is  what  may  be  called  mod- 
erate Episcopacy,  not  the  denial  of  any  legitimate  sacerdotal  teach- 
ing, but  the  identification  of  the  church  with  the  life  of  the  people, 
and  the  belief  that  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  are  a  royal 
priesthood  unto  God. 

His  acceptance  by  the  House  of  Bishops  on  these  terms,  though 
the  result  was  far  from  a  unanimous  consent,  enabled  him  to 
begin  his  duties  untrammeled-  He  had  given  no  pledges  to  any- 
body. He  entered  upon  his  office  in  the  simple  strength  of  his 
■Christian  manhood,  and  had  nothing  to  do  bat  to  take  up  its 
duties  and  discbarge  them  according  to  bis  personal  conceptions 
of  what  a  bishop  ought  to  be  and  to  do.  It  is  perhaps  too  early 
to  speak  of  him  at  any  length  in  his  new  office,  but  at  the  moment 
of  wtitjug  he  has  already  held  his  hundredth  confirmation,  and 
given  to  the  clergy  and  people  a  fair  idea  of  what  his  work  as  a 
bishop  is  to  be.  His  first  act  after  his  consecration  in  Trinity 
Church  was  to  ptit  himself  into  close  and  personal  relations  with 
the  candidates  for  orders  in  the  diocese,  making  himself  their  best 
friend  and  trying  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  their  motive  in  seek- 
ing the  sacred  office,  and  inspiring  in  them  a  growing  consecration 
of  mind  and  heart  to  its  demands.  His  visitations  have  been 
remarkable  for  tbeir  genuineness  and  simplicity.  If  he  is  too 
new  in  his  office  to  have  acquired  the  fatherly  unction  which  was 
conspicuous  in  Hie  official  services  of  the  lat«  Bishop  Baddock,  he 
has  already  shown  in  his  visits  to  different  parishes  that  he  has 
a  high  conception  of  what  the  bishop  may  be  as  a  spiritual  head 
and  guide  to  old  and  young  alike  in  the  parochial  and  pastoral 
relation.  He  has  made  a  new  departure  in  his  confirmations, 
giving  up  at  that  service  the  nsual  sermon,  and  confining  himself 
almost  entirely  to  t«nder  and  helpful  addresses  to  the  newly  con- 
firmed. The  result  has  been  that  he  has  wonderfully  touched  the 
hearta  and  minds  of  the  people  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties,  and  is  setting  forth  what  the  ideal  bishop  may  be.  In  his 
intercourse  with  the  clergy,  the  bishop  is  easily  lost  in  the  friend, 
and  the  humblest  clergyman  in  the  diocese  is  sure  to  receive  as 
much  attention  as  those  who  stand  nearest  to  him.  He  is  univei^ 
sally  accessible.    In  earlier  days  lie  never  denied  himself  to  any 
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caller  or  neglected  to  answer  a  letter,  and  the  habits  of  those  days 
still  mle  his  life.  The  effeet  of  his  episcopate  at  this  early  stage 
has  been  that  the  bishop  and  clergy  and  people  in  the  diocese  in 
Massaohnsetts  have  become  like  one  large  family,  and  the  parental 
rule  is  so  wise  and  gentle  that  the  head  of  the  diocese  is  con- 
stantly forgotten  in  the  relations  of  a  persoDal  friend.  When 
one  of  his  clergy  felt  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  leave  the  church  and 
enter  anotlier  communion,  he  gave  him  his  blessing  and  treated 
him  so  kindly  that  he  quickly  changed  his  mind  after  an  experi- 
ence among  new-found  friends  and  came  back  to  serve  the  church 
again  under  his  own  direction.  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  go  behind 
the  reserve  with  which  his  official  life  must  be  treated,  I  could 
furnish  many  touching  incidents  of  the  way  in  which  Bishop 
Brooks  has  quickly  become  the  veritable  head  of  the  diocese  and 
gathered  up  its  different  interests  into  his  own  hands.  He  has 
repeated  iu  the  first  six  months  of  his  episcopate  the  success 
which  Bishop  Wilberforce  nearly  fifty  years  ago  achieved  in  the 
diocese  of  Oxford,  which  he  made  the  model  of  what  nearly  all 
English  dioceses  have  since  become  ;  and  if  the  same  modest,  ear- 
nest, and  consecrated  activity  continues,  and  is  inspired  by  the  force 
of  personal  character  which  will  inevitably  work  into  it,  Bishop 
Brooks  is  likely  to  set  forth  a  new  type  of  what  a  spiritual  leader 
may  accomplish  in  the  episcopal  office  for  the  American  people. 

The  impression  has  prevailed  that  in  early  life  Dr.  Brooks  was 
a  keen  partisan.  His  training  in  the  evangelical  beliefs  of  Low 
Chnrchmen  at  the  Alexandria  Seminary  was  not  favorable  to 
the  historical  and  catholic  interpretation  of  fundamental  truth, 
and  his  early  fellowship  with  men  like  Maurice  and  Stanley  did 
not  help  him  to  understand  or  appreciate  the  great  ritual  devel- 
opment which  has  been  going  on  since  the  Oxford  Movement 
restored  its  earlier  worship  to  the  Church  of  England ;  but 
strongly  as  his  interest  has  been  rooted  in  evangelical  teaching 
and  in  the  humanitarian  interpretAtion  of  Christianity,  no  man 
can  read  his  discourses  or  talk  with  him  freely  on  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  without  finding  that  he  is  least  of  all  a  party  fnan.  It  ia 
said  that  he  has  been  the  chief  of  American  Broad  Churchmen,  but 
he  has  never  favored  a  Broad  Charch  oi^uization  in  this  country. 
He  has  been  too  good  a  Churchman  to  be  a  partisan,  and  while 
a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  in  Massachusetts,  his  broad 
and  comprehensive  views  of  ecclesiastical  questions  were  the  sur- 
prise and  delight  of  his  associates.  He  has  strong  and  positive 
convictions,  but  it  has  always  been  a  principle  with  him  to  try  to 
understand  the  other  side. 
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On  this  point  he  has  g^iven  Mb  teetimonj  in  two  leotnres  entitled 
"  Tolerance,"  which  were  delivered  before  the  students  of  several 
divinity  schools,  and  which  present  his  settled  belief  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  persons  from  whom  one  differs.  Tolerance  doee 
not  mean  to  him  indifference,  but,  "first,  positive  conviction,  and, 
second,  sympathy  with  men  whose  convictions  differ  from  our 
own."  '  In  this  opinion  he  accepts  the  axiom  of  Frederick  Mau- 
rice, who  believed  that  charity  is  founded  on  the  certainty  of 
truth.  To  use  his  own  words :  "  Conviction  of  truth  and  allow- 
ance of  dissent  are  never  in  perfect  balance  and  proportion  to 
each  other ;  now  one  and  now  the  other  of  them  is  always  in  ad- 
vance, as  the  whole  man  in  this  uneven,  sidelong  fashion  moves 
unsteadily  forward  toward  the  time  when  he  shall  be  tolerant  of 
his  fellow-meu  jnst  in  proportion  to  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  holds  his  own  well-proven  truth."'  One  who  holds  this 
conception  of  tolerance  is  prepared  to  be  both  a  positive  and  a 
many-sided  man,  and  it  is  in  his  exposition  of  this  subject  that 
one  reaches  to  the  fundamental  principles  which  have  guided  his 
public  and  private  life,  and  are  likely  to  guide  it  in  the  future. 
Stating  the  same  truth  in  a  little  different  way,  he  affirms  that 
"  true  tolei-ance  consists  in  the  love  of  truth  and  the  love  of  man, 
each  brought  to  its  perfection  and  living  in  perfect  harmony  with 
one  another,  but  that  these  two  great  affections  are  in  perfect 
harmony  only  when  they  are  orbed  and  enfolded  in  the  yet  greater 
affection  of  the  love  of  God."  ^  His  definition  of  tolerance  is 
"  the  willing  consent  that  other  men  should  hold  and  express 
Opinions  with  which  we  disagree  until  they  are  convinced  by 
reason  that  those  opinions  are  untrue."  ^  "  Cordial,  discriminat- 
ing, positive,  outspoken,  conscientious ;  all  thcBe  things  the  perfect 
tolerance  must  be ;  all  these  things  it  is  bonnd  to  be  by  its  very 
definitions."^  He  holds  that  there  are, four  concentric  circles  or 
horizons  of  life  in  which  one  stands  related  to  the  declared  and 
vbible  fellowebipa  of  men,  and  that  they  are  all  real.  "  There 
come  times  in  the  life  of  the  member  of  Christ's  church  when  he 
needs  each'one  of  these  four  horizons  of  life,  times  when  a  close 
foreground  of  completest  sympathy  is  what  his  soul  requires ; 
times  when  the  middle  distance  of  a  more  genuine  general  unity 
of  faith,  a  unity  with  those  who  own  and  love  the  same  Christ, 
differently  conceived,  or  with  those  whose  souls  are  touched  with 
the  same  great  general  aspirations  in  some  pagan  faith,  enlai^;e8 
>  Toitratux,  p.  7.  *  76.,  p.  12.  ■  lb.,  p.  25. 
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his  view  of  the  presence  of  God  in  the  world ;  still  other  times, 
when  nothing  short  of  the  great  mountain-tops  which  stand  around 
all  special  human  living  and  thinking  will  satisfy  his  gaze."  ^  It 
is  "  in  forgetfulness  of  this  doctrine  of  the  concentric  circles  that 
the  secret  lies  of  many  of  the  corruptions  of  the  church's  faith 
in  life."  The  tme  Churchman  stands  in  the  midst  of  these  cir- 
cles and  is  the  centre  of  them  all,  *'  and  the  first  thing  of  im- 
portance is  that  each  one  of  the  four  should  be  real  to  their  cen- 
tral man  and  never  wholly  lost  out  of  his  consciousness.  It  will 
not  do  for  either  of  them  to  become  unreal ;  all  the  others  will 
surely  suffer  if  it  does.  To  the  true  disciple,  to  the  real  member 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  must  still  be  a  fact  of  which  he  is 
aware,  and  which  he  thinks  most  important,  that  he  belongs  with 
other  Christians  who  think  of  Christ  differently  from  himself  and 
religious  men  who  never  heard  of  Christ,  and  with  all  men  simply 
in  virtue  of  their  being  men,  whether  they  are  religious  men  or 
not."  > 

Bishop  Brooks  notes  that  men  can  only  hold  the  inmost  unity 
of  faith  who  constantly  feel  the  unities  of  faith  which  lie  be- 
yond. His  wordfl  are :  "I  cannot  live  truly  with  the  men  of 
my  own  church  unless  I  also  hare  a  consciousness  of  common  life 
with  all  Christian  believers,  with  all  religious  men,  with  all  man- 
kind." *  Here  is  the  position  of  the  true  Churchman,  positive  in 
his  faith,  and  extending  a  true  sympathy  to  the  religions  spirit 
in  the  whole  of  mankind.  "  The  Churchman  [as  he  lives  in 
the  circles  of  humanity,  of  religion,  of  Christianity,  and  of  the 
church]  becomes  aware  that,  actually  distinct  as  they  are  now, 
they  are  ideally  and  essentially  identical  with  one  another.  He 
feels  a  throb  and  thrill  through  all  the  system,  which  he  finds  to 
be  the  effort  of  the  smaller  circle  to  embrace  the  larger.  Each 
smaller  circle  is  restless  and  discontented  until  it  at  least  has 
touched  the  larger  circumference  of  which  it  always  is  aware. 
The  special  churoh  reaches  out  and  craves  to  enlai^  itself,  until 
it  shall  he  able  to  include  within  itself  all  Christianity.  Chris- 
tianity is  anxious  to  claim  all  the  religious  life  of  all  the  world 
for  Christ ;  and  true  religion  grows  more  and  more  anxious  to 
declare  that  religion  is  not  something  foreign  to  humanity,  that  it 
is  simply  the  fullest  utterance  of  human  life,  that  all  human  life 
which  is  not  religious  falls  below  itself.  Not  man  with  religion 
is  something  more,  but  man  without  religion  is  something  leas, 
than  man."  *     This  is  a  square  and  strong  statement  of  the  attd- 
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tude  whicli  Bishop  Brooks  has  tuaintiuned  as  a  reetor  and  reli- 
gious teacher,  and  which  he  is  likely  to  take  in  the  future.  A 
nobler  conception  of  what  should  be  the  position  of  an  honest  and 
earnest  believer  and  Christian  teacher  in  hia  duty  toward  his  own 
church  and  toward  those  who  diEFer  from  him  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  presented  to  the  world.  Bishop  Brooks  feels  deeply  the  lack 
of  right  which  aoy  part  of  the  church  has  to  the  claim  of  catho- 
licity, unless  it  is  prepared  to  insist  on  the  claim  of  universality, 
and  in  his  effort  to  show  what  a  cordial  tolerance  ought  to  be, 
under  these  circumstances,  he  lays  down  a  principle  of  ecclesias- 
tical fellowship  which  is  not  more  important  than  it  is  catholie 
and  practicable  in  the  divisions  of  American  Christiuiity :  — 

''  So  long  as  any  church  is  aware  that  there  are  Christians  to  whom 
she,  as  she  is  now  constituted,  cannot  open  her  doors,  she  must  be  more 
than  content  —  she  must  be  thankful  and  rejoice  that  there  are  forms  of 
worship  and  groups  of  believers  in  which  those  Christians,  for  whom  she 
has  no  place,  may  find  fellowship  with  one  another,  and  feed  tlieir  soula 
with  truth.  While  she  is  ever  trying  to  make  her  own  embrace  more 
hirge,  to  bring  herself  into  a  true  identity  with  the  absolute  Christianity, 
she  will  be  glad  enough  that  in  the  mean  time  the  souls  for  which  she  has 
no  place  are  not  to  go  unhoused,  but  that  there  are  other  Church  Homes 
than  her  own  in  which  they  may  live,  that  she  is  not  the  whole  church, 
that  in  the  largest  and  truest  sense  the  church,  even  to-day,  does  em- 
brace all  servants  of  Christ  in  their  innumerable  divisions.  Such  souls 
there  must  be,  so  long  as  there  is  no  church  in  the  world  whidi  is  exactly 
coincident,  no  church  which  makes  the  standards  of  her  membership  ex- 
actly the  same,  —  not  one  whit  more  as  well  as  not  one  whit  less  than  the 
standard,  by  which  a  man  wonld  have  a  right  to  count  himself  and  to 
think  that  Christ  would  count  him  a  true  servant  of  the  Lord  of  Chris- 
tianB.  If  (here  are  two  circles,  one  less  than  the  other,  those  who  live  in 
the  space  between  the  two  must  be  accounted  for.  This  is  the  ground 
on  which  the  roan  and  the  roinister  who  believes  roost  enthusiastically  in 
bis  own  church  may  yet  keep  —  nay,  must  yet  keep  —  a  true  tolerance 
for  other  churches."  * 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  church  unity  and  of  what  consti- 
tutes true  tolerance  in  the  position  of  a  Chorchman  toward  others 
opens  the  way  to  a  statement  of  the  religious  beliefs  upon  which 
Bishop  Brooks  has  laid  most  emphasis  as  a  Christian  teacher. 
Late  in  September,  1876,  he  preached  a  sermon  in  Trinity  Church 
on  the  enlarging  aspects  of  Christianity  as  they  had  been  devel- 
oped in  his  own  deepening  convictions  of  what  had  then  been  no 
shoi-t  period  of  ministry  or  study.  What  he  then  attempted  was 
>  ToUraace,  ^.  t&. 
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to  bring  together  and  recount  what  had  been  his  own  growing 
convictions  about  religion,  what  truths  had  come  out  ioto  increas- 
ing prominence  and  given  more  and  more  controlling  color  to 
his  thought  during  many  years.  While  reporting  them  as  his 
own  experience,  he  presented  tbein  as  aspects  of  truth  into  which 
God  bad  been  leading  very  many,  and  which  were  characterizing 
the  whole  spirit  of  our  time.     He  said :  — 

"  First  of  ftll,  both  in  time  and  importance  among  reli^oas  grovrtlu,  I 
pot  the  increased  conviction  that  alt  the  trnths  and  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity are  to  be  considered  as  essential  and  not  arbitrary.  The  difference  is 
this:  that  which,  is  essentia  results  necessarily  from  the  nature  of  things 
themselveB,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  than  it  is  ;  that  which  is  arbitrary 
depends  upon  the  arbitrium  or  choice  or  wUl  of  some  person  who  might 
have  chosen  differently  and  so  changed  the  whole.  That  which  is  essen- 
tial was  conceived  of  as  being  in  conformity  with  uniform  and  definite 
principles  ;  that  which  is  arbitrary  is  conceived  of  as  the  result  of  special 
determination  or  arrangement  The  difference  is  clear.  AU  the  ordi' 
nary  activities  of  the  world,  snch  as  the  processes  of  nature,  are  regarded 
as  essential ;  they  result  from  tiie  nature  of  things ;  but  the  processes  of 
reUgion  are  often  conceived  of  as  purely  arbitrary,  the  result  of  a  will  of 
God  upon  principles  of  which  we  can  know  nothing.  The  consequence  is 
that  religions  processes,  the  way  in  which  onr  souls  are  treated,  the  laws 
of  spiritual  life  and  destiny  being  wholly  different  in  their  ori^  from 
the  procenses  with  which  we  are  familiar,  acquire  a  look  of  unreality. 
Christianity  has  a  tendency  to  become  fantastic.  ...  It  loses  natural- 
ness. The  good  tendency,  which  I  recognise  and  rejoice  in,  is  to  get 
rid  of  this,  to  look  upon  relt^ous  doctrines  and  spiritual  processes  as 
essential,  not  as  arbitrary.  This  or  ^at  happens  to  the  soul  of  man 
because  it  must,  because  it  is  as  inevitable  for  it  as  it  is  for  fire  to  bam  or 
for  frost  to  freeze.  Its  causes  have  been  preparing  and  the  result  must 
come.  It  is  essential.  It  is  in  the  very  essence  of  things.  God  does 
not  step  forth  and  declare  a  faith  to  a  being  who  has  been  prepared 
for  no  such  destiny,  saying  '  Be  happy '  to  one  whom  He  might  condemn 
to  misery,  saying  '  Be  wretched  '  to  one  whom  He  might  invito  to  bliss. 
It  is  not  arbitrary,  as  that  would  be.  God's  word  is  the  sublime  an- 
nouncement of  that  which  is  eternally,  inevitably  necessary,  declaring 
that  true  which  is  true,  which  has  in  it  the  essence  of  truth,  and  pro- 
nouncing destinies  which  are  written  in  the  very  nature  of  the  beings 
whom  He  dooms. 

"All  this  change  irom  the  arbitrary  to  the  essential  aspect  of  religion 
I  hold  to  be  a  very  great  one.  It  throws  its  light  upon  every  side.  It 
brightens  everything  and  it  deepens  everything.  It  is  the  growing  dis- 
position of  onr  time,  and  one  in  which  we  all  share.  No  doubt  it  has  its 
connections  with  the  other  habits  of  onr  age,  with  its  love  of  physical  sd- 
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ence  and  its  study  of  nature  and  tier  laws.  But  we  muat  not  on  tha,t 
account  mistrust  it.  It  is  thoroughly  consistent  with,  nay,  I  hold  that  it 
is  prodactive  of  reverence  and  love.  It  does  not  do  away  with  the  saper- 
natursl,  bat  it  believes  that  the  supernatural,  like  what  necall  the  natural, 
ia  all  pierced  through  and  through  with  those  gre&t  beams  of  necessary 
principles  and  inevitable  laws  which  give  to  any  world  its  solidity  and 
strength.  It  chooses  to  look  at  God,  not  as  a  fitful  omnipotence, 
choosing  each  hour's  color  by  that  hour's  whim,  but  as  essential  law  in 
whom  all  things  move  by  moral  necessities,  which  He  cannot  change, 
utdess  He  changes  himself  and  is  no  longer  God.  So  it  does  Him  the 
profoundest  honor. 

"  But  I  shall  make  this  elum  clearer,  if  I  take,  one  after  anolher,  a 
number  of  the  Christian  truths  nnd  show  in  each  of  them  the  difference 
between  the  essential  and  the  arbitrary  aspect.  There  it  may  be  brought 
out  very  distinctly,  and  show  just  how  much  it  involves.  Shall  we  take 
first  the  proof  of  God's  reward  and  punishment  ?  They  certainly  are 
his.  No  blessing  and  no  curse  can  come  to  ns  in  this  or  any  other  world 
that  does  not  come  from  Him.  But  evidently  there  are  two  ways  of 
regarding  them.  They  are  either  the  necessary  results,  the  inevitable 
flower,  of  the  goodness  or  the  sin  themselves  bound  up  in  their  very 
natures,  so  that  they  must  come  where  the  goodness  or  the  sin  has  come. 
That  is  the  idea  of  essentialness.  Or  they  are  the  decrees  of  God  award- 
ing their  appropriate  deserts  to  each  different  kind  of  life,  not  conceived 
of  as  linked  to  the  life  naturally  and  essentially,  but  by  the  choice  of 
God.  That  is  the  arbitrary  idea.  Under  the  essential  idea  of  punishment 
and  reward  they  are  like  the  fruits  of  trees  which  must  bear  that  fruit 
and  could  bear  no  other.  Under  the  arbitrary  idea  they  are  like  crowns 
of  fire  or  of  gold  set  by  the  will  of  a  king  upon  the  heads  of  his  servants 
who,  be  thinks,  have  served  him  badly  or  well.  The  poor  sinner  suffer- 
ing in  eternity,  —  I  may  see  in  his  suffering  the  necessary  consequence 
of  his  sin,  which  not  even  God  could  have  hindered  so  long  as  the  sin 
was  there.  Or  I  may  see  in  it  the  vengeance  vrith  which  an  angry  God 
has  lashed  the  soul  that  has  offended  Him.  The  saint  who  has  entered 
into  everlasting  bliss,  —  his  joy  is  either  a  necessary  result,  the  flaming 
token  of  his  holiness,  or  it  is  the  premium  which  God  has  given  him  in 
witness  of  bis  approbation.  I  know  that  both  ideas  are  true,  that  both 
hold  the  sovereignty  of  God  intact.  Perhaps,  carried  to  the  bottoio,  they 
are  not  two,  bat  one.  It  is  Giod  who  punishes  and  rewards,  whether  He 
has  put  the  power  of  reward  and  punishment  in  the  nature  of  the  acts 
themselves  or  holds  it  in  his  own  hand.  But  here  I  certainly  bold  that 
it  is  a  growth,  a  something  to  be  thankful  for,  a  truer  and  a  larger  know- 
ledge, when  in  the  thought  of  a  period  or  in  the  thonght  of  an  individual, 
the  essential  idea  more  and  more  preponderates,  when  holiness  is  con- 
ceived of  as  rewarding  itself  by  its  own  necessary  development  into  hap- 
piness, and  sin  is  seen  punishing  itself  by  its  necessary  development  into 
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saff«ring.  It  satisfies  our  mortd  nature.  It  famishes  a  stronger  and 
steadier  strain  of  actioti.  It  brings  the  future  and  this  life  nearer  to* 
gether.  It  makes  sin  all  the  more  terrible.  It  substitutes  for  the  terror 
of  the  slave  who  does  not  know  where  the  blow  is  striking,  the  reason- 
able fear  of  the  man  who  )s  sure  that  his  sin  will  find  him  out.  It  malcea 
holiness  a]l  the  more  winning.  It  subslitutes  for  the  vague  hope  of  the 
favorite  who  trusts  that  he  is  somehow  meriting  some  kiud  of  reward 
whose  nature  is  as  yet  wholly  strange  to  him,  the  patient  expectation  of 
the  son  who  finds  himself  already  growing  into  hb  place  in  his  father's 
house  as  be  acquires  more  and  more  fully  bis  father's  character. 

"Or  take  another  truth,  the  truth  of  God's  forgiveness  of  the  soul 
that  comes  to  Him.  There  are  certainly  here  the  two  ideait.  The  old 
belief  in  election  made  it  arbitrary.  God  called  and  welcomed  and  for- 
gave whom  He  pleased.  The  doctrine  of  fitness  makes  it  essential. 
God  will  forgive  and  welcome  all  that  He  can,  —  whoever  is  capable  of 
pardon,  by  penitence,  by  submission,  shall  have  it.  We  see  some  poor 
soul  coming  up  to  God,  nay,  shall  we  put  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
eternal  picture,  and  say  we  see  the  prodigal  of  the  parable  who  all  these 
years  has  been  coming  to  bis  father's  house  ?  Once  more  the  father  stands 
there  at  the  door  and  waits  for  him,  nay,  by  and  by  he  cannot  wait.  He 
runs  and  falls  on  the  returning  sinner's  neck  and  kisses  him.  What  does 
this  welcome  and  forgiveness  mean  ?  Shall  we  say  that  the  father  weighed 
the  reception  and  rejection  as  if  he  might  have  given  either,  and  pre- 
ferred the  reception  ?  There  is  something  surely  deeper  than  that.  It 
was  in  the  nature  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  that  the  moment  the  son 
repented  and  submitted  tbe  father  forgave  him.  It  was  in  their  very 
essential  being  and  their  necessary  relation  to  each  other.  And  it  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  God  that  when  one  of  his  children  yields  and  repents, 
the  divine  arms  open  and  the  divine  heart  receives  him.  There  is  no 
deliberation,  no  delay.  Man's  repentance  and  God's  forgiveness  are  like 
sound  and  echo. 

"  Or,  to  go  a  little  further  bock  and  take  the  doctrine  of  conversion. 
How  is  it  that  a  man  tarns  to  God  and  is  brought  into  the  new  life  ?  It 
is  possible  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  mysteriousness  of  the  change,  —  to 
see  in  it  a  choice  of  Gtod,  a  strange  and  unaccountable  visitation  of  his 
spirit,  which  took  a  soul  and,  by  some  process  wholly  beyond  our  ken, 
wholly  unlike  the  processes  which  we  do  understand,  brought  it  from 
death  to  life,  from  hardness  and  selfishness  to  tenderness  and  obedience. 
SomeUraes  that  may  be  the  most  impressive  thought  about  it  all,  but  cer- 
tunly  tbe  great  change  becomes  more  beautiful  and  solemn  the  more  we 
see  how  natural  it  is,  bow  in  it  there  are  no  new  fantastic  processes,  but 
the  most  primary  and  noblest  powers  of  our  human  nature  are  working 
at  their  healthiest  and  best.  It  awes  me  when  I  think  that  God  may 
come  and  by  a  thnnderclap  change  me  into  another  man.  It  spiritualizes 
and  ennobles  me  when  I  discover  that  all  my  most  familiar  powers  are 
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capaUe  of  divine  nse,  and  that  by  them,  by  their  moet  nataral  and 
healthy  eieTcise,  I  may  come  into  the  new  life  of  God.  I  hare  bnt  to 
let  my  gratitude  embrace  his  mercy,  and  let  gratitade  grow  into  love,  and 
love  ripen  into  obedience,  and  obedience  do  ite  neceaaary  task  of  assimi- 
lating me  to  Him  whom  I  obey.  Conversion  is  not  soroething  strange 
and  unnatural.  To  be  the  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus  is  to  be  folly  and 
thoroughly  a  man. 

"  Again,  it  seems  perhaps  as  if  this  progress,  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, could  not  come  in  at  all  with  reFerence  to  the  profoundest  mysteries 
of  our  faith,  the  deep  wonders  of  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement.  And 
yet  there  is  certainly  something  corresponding  to  it  there.  We  come,  I 
think,  to  feel  that  those  great  mysteries,  unmatched  and  wondrous  as 
they  are,  may  be,  nay,  snrely  are,  in  no  sense  nnnatoral,  that  we  under- 
stand them  best  if  we  think  of  them  as  thoroughly  natural,  involving 
nature  too  high  for  us  to  measure,  but  which  lives  by  the  same  principles 
whose  lower  operations  we  are  always  tracing.  More  and  more  clear  it 
grows  to  me  that  He  who  lived  in  Palestine,  and  whose  story  is  written 
in  the  Ooepels,  was  different  from  every  other  being  in  the  universe,  the 
manifestation  of  God,  whom  other  men  have  imitated,  but  who  was  in 
Him,  and  that  what  He  did  therefore  was  unique.  His  power  over  man, 
the  way  in  which  his  life  and  death  brought  man  and  man  together,  was 
nnUke  the  work  that  any  other  being  coold  accomplish  or  attempt.  Alt 
this  grows  plainer  as  we  think  more  and  more  upon  the  wondrous  story, 
but  clearer  also  grows  the  certain^  that  the  Incarnation  was  the  consnm- 
mation  of  that  showing  of  God  to  man  which  had  been  going  on  ever  since 
man  began  to  be.  He  bad  shone  forth  in  Nature.  He  had  uttered  him- 
self in  the  laws  of  life.  In  Jesna  Jle  made  the  human  flesh  his  vehicle, 
and  came  to  man  through  the  interpretation  of  manhood ;  and  the  same 
disposition  toward  man  which  had  brought  all  his  other  exhibitions 
brought  this  last.  And  bis  Atonement,  which  some  men  make,  and  many 
men  call  so  horrible,  —  there,  too,  we  come  to  see  how  natural  are  the 
divinest  things.  Christ  gave  himself  for  man  with  a  richness,  a  freedom, 
a  power  that  no  man  has  ever  equaled,  bat  it  was  the  consummate  sacri- 
fice which  is  suggested  and  represented  in  every  sacrifice  of  one  man  for 
another,  and  its  wondrous  power  is  faintly  foreshadowed  iu  the  way  in 
which  such  a  sacrifice  always  draws  tbe  soul  of  him  for  whom  it  is  made 
to  Him  who  makes  it,  and  through  Him  to  all  the  purity  and  divinity  in 
which  He  bdongs.  Hie  glory  of  the  other  world's  enlightenment  will  be 
that  we  shall  see  that  these  great  wonders,  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atone* 
ment,  were  not  unnatnral  and  monstrous,  but  the  completion  of  the  most 
familiar  processes,  the  fulfillment  of  the  most  familiar  principles,  of  life ; 
and  it  is  a  growth  in  oar  religion  as  we  more  and  more  fully  perceive 
this  same  truth  now.  * 

"It  is  more  plain, perhaps,  when  we  think  about Uie  Christian  Church. 
There  the  distinction  between  the  essential  and  the  arbitrary  ideas  is  very 
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dear.  What  is  the  church  ?  Hov  did  Christ  make  it  ?  —  for  that  He 
did  make  it  all  Christiaiis  will  agree.  Did  He  eonstnict  a  system,  decree 
a  goverament,  designate  officers,  establish  a  perpetaal  economy  bjr  the 
direct  interposition  of  his  diTiue  authority  ?  Or  did  He  establish  prin- 
ciples ;  set  troths  at  vork  which  of  themselyea  were  freely  to  shape  the 
outward  form  in  which  they  were  to  live  ?  That  to  a  certain  extent  He 
did  the  first  there  can  be  no  doabt.  That  he  ordained  an  oatwaid 
chnrch,  established  sacraments,  intended  a  ministry,  there  can  be  no 
doabt  i  bat  more  and  more,  the  longer  I  am  in  the  church  and  in  the 
ministry,  it  appears  plain  to  me  that  He  did  not  order  the  details  of  the 
church's  government,  or  appoint  the  grades  or  functions  of  its  ministers. 
He  left  tbat  to  be  essen^al ;  to  proceed,  that  is,  oat  of  the  essence  or 
natare  iff  the  Christian  life  itself  declaring  its  own  needs.  He  taught 
bis  trntb,  He  gave  bis  spirit,  He  sent  his  ministers ;  but  He  did  not 
make  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  ;  He  did  not  establish  any  pattern  of 
worship ;  He  did  not  declare  how  or  when  his  sacraments  sboDld  be  ad- 
ministered. All  those  things  shaped  tbemselTes  ont  of  the  free  life  of 
the  Cbarch.  They  came  after  the  Giospel,  not  before  it  Thej  are  free 
to  change  as  the  Gospel,  always  the  same,  changes  its  attitode  towards 
each  changing  age.  Surely  we  must  set  this  down,  for  there  is  strengUi 
and  freedom  in  tbe  conviction  that  the  constitntion  and  action  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  not  arbitrary,  arranged  by  Christ  beforehand  in  its 
details,  bat  in  large  part  essentia],  left  by  Him  to  be  shaped  freely  ont  of 
the  needs  of  the  personal  Christian  life  to  which  primarily  his  thought 
and  anxiety  were  given. 

"  Let  me  touch  one  point  more.  Nowhere  is  the  distinction  between 
the  essential  and  the  arbitrary  ideas  more  plun  than  in  reference  to  the 
sacraments  which  Christ  ordained.  Nowhere  does  the  natural  tendency 
of  men's  minds,  to  one  idea  or  tlie  o^ier,  more  distinctly  show  itself. 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  not  powerless  forms.  They  work 
great  results  in  men's  lives.  Yon  and  I  who  receive  baptism  once,  and 
who  have  received  the  Lord's  Snpper  many  times,  are  witnesses  of  their 
power ;  we  carry  their  consequences  in  our  character,  and  are  different 
to-day  from  what  we  should  have  been  without  them.  What  is  the  natare 
of  their  power?  Is  it  arbitrary?  Mnst  we  simply  say,  'Grod  has  de- 
creed that  he  who  comes  to  tbe  font  and  is  baptized  shall  receive  Bpiritoal 
good*?  'God  has  chosen  that  the  man  who  partakes  of  the  Lord's 
Snpper  shall  be  spiritnally  strengthened '  ?  Or  is  it  essential  ?  Can  we 
see  how  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  sacrament  the  power  comee  ? 
Shall  we  say,  '  Baptism  is  an  utteraoce  of  faith,  a  claiming  of  position, 
and  the  faitli  is  strengthened,  the  poution  is  assured,  by  the  perpetaal 
inevitable  necessity  of  human  nature  '  ?  Tbe  Lord's  Supper  is  tbe  con- 
fession of  dependence  and  the  pledging  of  consecration.  It  could  not 
help  confirming  and  clarifying  both.  Christ's  institution  of  them  both 
did  not  endow  tliem  with  power,  bat  opened  the  fountain  of  essential 
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power  tliat  wu  already  in  tbem.  It  was  not  like  bia  turning  of  water 
into  wine,  bat  rather  like  his  feeding  the  mnltitnde  upon  five  loaves  of 
bread-  It  brought  oat,  that  is,  and  maltij^ied  hy  his  consecration  of  it, 
Ibe  esaenUal  power  of  the  sacramental  action.  Here,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  some  men's  primary  diepoBitions  make  them  look  more  at  the 
arbitrary,  and  other  men's  minds  more  at  the  essential  side  of  the  saera'- 
mental  tmth.  For  myself,  the  very  richneas  of  the  sacraments  lies  in 
my  recognizing,  and  deepens  as  I  recognize,  more  and  more,  bow  natural 
they  are,  how  free  from  anything  like  magic ;  how  they  employ  and 
illustrate  the  simplest  and  broadest  laws  of  human  natare ;  bow  their 
mystery  is  the  mystery  of  perfect  light,  and  not  of  darkness. 

"  Bat  I  mast  not  add  to  these  illustration s.  I  hare  multiplied  them 
almost  without  scruple,  because  bo  only  could  I  make  the  idea  perfectly 
distinct.  I  hope  I  have  not  f^led  in  this.  It  is  the  growing  perception 
of  the  essentialness  of  all  religion  aa  a  true  sign  of  Christian  progress.  To 
look  on  all  the  great  events  of  Revelation  as  not  unnatural  and  isolated, 
but  as  the  supreme  embodiments  of  those  principles  of  divine  government 
and  influences  of  divine  love,  of  which  the  world  is  full,  —  to  look  on  all 
our  religious  experiences  as  affected  through  the  powers  to  which  all  oar 
otlier  experiences  appeal ;  to  see  the  spiritual  issue  of  every  action  latent 
and  w^ting  in  the  act  itself,  —  all  this,  I  earnestly  believe,  strengthens 
and  establishes  onr  belief.  It  roots  our  faith  in  our  life.  It  does  not  de- 
stroy mystery,  God  forbid.  It  rather  increases  it.  It  takes  the  sacred- 
nesB  and  mystery  which  have  been  crowded  into  a  few  spots  and  spreads 
them  richly  through  our  life,  making  it  all  mysterious  and  sacred.  It 
clarifies  responsibility.  It  exorcises  magic.  It  makes  God  and  the 
things  of  God  intelligible.  It  blesses  mind  and  heart  alike,  and  so  it 
is  a  noble  and  blessed  growth,  for  which  a  man  may  well  thank  God."  ' 

The  convictions  expressed  in  this  sermon  present,  as  in  a  focus, 
the  outline  and  spirit  of  the  religious  teachings  of  Bishop  Brooks 
in  a  more  concise  form  than  I  know  where  to  find  them  in  any  of 
his  published  writings.  In  none  of  his  discourses  is  it  his  hahit 
if)  develop  his  beliefs  in  logical  form.  He  preaches  sermons,  not 
to  teach  theology,  but  to  bring  men  to  surrender  their  minds  to 
the  truth  and  their  wills  to  God,  and  his  theology  is  presented 
always  incidental  to  this  end.  By  going  through  his  published 
volume,  opinions  will  be  found  expressed  here  and  there  which 
convey  a  more  complete  view  of  what  in  this  sermon  is  expressed 
as  a  statement  of*  growths  into  things  essential,  and  a  few  of  these 
passages  are  here  given  in  order  to  further  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  guided  his  life  and  the  convictions  on  which  he 
has  acted.  In  speaking  of  the  inBuence  of  formalism  in  ecclesi- 
astical and  religious  methods,  he  says  :  — 

'  Taken,  by  pcmiiaaion,  from  an  unpablished  sermon. 
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"  When  a  man  t«lU  me  tlut  religion  cannot  stand  nnlesi  the  church  be 
juBt  BO  organized,  or  that  God  will  be  loBt  out  of  men's  thoughts  nnless 
;0Q  teach  certain  traditional  things  aboat  Him  and  worship  Him  with  a 
certain  ritaal,  that  man  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unbeliever  of  the  most 
dangerous  kind.  He  has  lost  his  real  faith  in  God  and  Christianity  and 
the  church  by  his  very  devotion  to  the  means,  or  second  causes,  through 
which  they  work.  .  .  .  Our  jealousy  for  certain  forma,  our  magnifying 
their  importance,  our  fear  that  Christianity  will  not  stand  if  we  do  not 
state  and  utter  it  just  so,  — what  is  it  all  at  the  bottom  but  the  lack  of 
faith  in  Christtanity  itself,  in  its  vital  power  and  its  original  truth  ?  Dog- 
matism and  ritualism  are  all  wrong  when  they  think  themselves  supremely 
believing.  Both  are  really  symptomatic  forma  of  unbelief.  Whenever 
»man  believes  that  only  his  machinery  ean  save  the- nation  or  the  church, 
he  is  a  disbeliever  in  the  vital  force  by  which  the  nation  or  the  church 
lives." ' 

On  the  principle  of  authority  in  religion  he  speaks  with  do  un- 
certain conviction: — 

"  That  comes  only  when  a  seeker  after  truth  dares  to  believe  that  God 
himself  sends  to  every  one  of  his  children  the  truth  which  that  child 
needs ;  that  while  God  uses  the  Bible,  the  church,  and  the  experience  of 
other  souls  as  channels  for  his  teaching.  He  himself  is  always  behind 
them  all  as  the  great  teacher  and  the  final  sonrce  of  truth  ;  that  He  bids 
each  child  in  his  family  to  use  the  powers  which  belong  distinctively  to 
him  and  apprehend  truth  in  that  special  form  in  which  the  father  chooses 
to  send  it  into  his  life.  It  is  this  directness  of  relationship  to  God,  it  is 
this  appeal  of  the  life  directly  to  Him,  it  is  this  certainty  that  no  author- 
ity on  earth  is  so  sacred  but  that  ever;  soul  may  —  nay,  that  every  soul 
must  —  judge  of  its  teachings  by  its  own  God-given  faculties  enlightened 
and  pnrified  by  devont  consecration  to  God  ;  it  is  this  which  makes  the 
true  experience  of  faith.  What  comes  to  the  soul  in  such  an  experience 
is  not  infallible  certainty  on  all  the  articles  on  which  man  craves  enlight- 
enment, but  it  is  something  better.  It  is  an  hourly  communion  with  the 
Lord  cf  truth.  It  is  a  constant  ansiety  to  turn  the  truth,  which  He  has 
ah'eady  shown,  int^i  obedience,  and  a  constant  eagerness  to  see  what  new 
truth  He  may  be  making  known.     It  is  a  thorough  trutlifulness." ' 

This  statement  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  his  strong  belief  in 
the  reality  nf  intercourse  with  God,  and  upon  his  conviction  that 
the  highest  faculties  of  man  are  given  for  this  purpose. 

The  underlying  principle  in  his  teaching  is  that  of  personality, 

the  belief  that  sin  is  a  matter  of  personal  defilement,  and  thfit 

holiness  is  a  personal  building  up  of  the  life  into  likeness  to  the 

personal  Christ     The  central  truth  of  Christianity  to  him  is  the 

1  Sernums,  p.  161.  ^  Candle  o/Ae  Lord,  p.  282. 
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personality  of  Christ,  and  all  the  tliouglit  and  parpose  of  his  re- 
ligions teaching  is  to  bring  men  into  the  acceptance  of  his  divine 
peraonality  as  their  own  principle  of  life.  This  principle  of  per- 
sonality pervades  everything  that  he  has  written.  In  his  essay 
on  "The  Pulpit  and  Popular  Skepticiem  "  he  says :  "  The  reasser- 
tion  of  the  fact  that  Christ  iB  Christianity,  and  that  not  to  hold 
that  this  or  that  concerning  Him  is  true,  but  to  follow  Him  with 
love  and  with  that  degree  of  knowledge  of  Him  that  has  been 
given  us  is  to  be  a  Christian,"  ^  is  the  fundamental  idea  at  the 
basis  of  all  his  teaching.  The  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  him  is  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  to  accept  Him  with 
the  intellect,  with  the  will,  with  the  heart,  in  utter  loyalty  and  self- 
surrender,  is  to  drive  out  sin  and  to  begin  the  building  up  of  a 
new  life.     His  general  principle  is  thus  expressed  :  — 

"  Personality  is  the  only  power  in  which  mystery  can  become  real  and 
vital  and  pracljcal.  You  describe  thonght,  love,  hope,  fear,  life  itself, 
and  men  are  all  bewildered.  Ton  eet  a  living,  loving,  thinking,  hoping, 
fearing  man  before  them,  and  without  the  loes  of  one  particle  of  the  mys- 
tery which  your  abatracUons  try  to  describe,  the  emotion,  the  conditJon, 
the  being  ia  instantly  real  and  realized.  A  child  learns  life  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  fatherhood.  Now,  if  at  the  bottom  the  secret  of  skepticism 
is  the  unreality  of  religion  to  the  skeptical  soul ;  if  it  ia  not  mystery, 
but  the  inabili^  to  seize  and  realize  mystery,  that  makes  the  trouble ;  if 
we  believe  in  a  Christ  eo  completely  powerful  that  once  perfectly  present 
with  the  hauMii  soul  He  must  master  it  and  it  must  yield  to  Him  ;  if  the 
reason  why  men  doubt  Him  is  Ibat  they  do  not,  cannot,  will  not  see  Him, 
then  I  think  it  must  be  certain  that  what  they  need  is  a  completer,  liver, 
preseutation  of  his  personality,  so  that  He  shall  stand  before  ihem  and 
claim  what  always  was  his  claim,  '  Believe  in  Me,'  not  '  Believe  this  or 
that  about  Me,'  but  '  Believe  in  Me.'  That  always  is  the  faith  of  the 
Gloepels.  They  had  no  creed  but  Christ.  Christ  was  their  creed.  And 
it  is  the  glory  of  the  earlier  Chnrch  that  it  had  for  its  people  no  de- 
manded creed  of  abstract  doctrine  whatsoever.  In  the  venerable  wis- 
dom of  tlie  Apostolic  symbol  it  believed  in  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  the 
one  Eternal  God."  ^ 

In  the  same  paper  he  also  says  that  in  the  personal  conception 
of  Christianity  lies  the  only  combinatioa  of  stability  with  prog- 
ress by  which  the  larger  thought  and  knowledge  of  religions 
things  that  comes  with  one's  individual  growth  can  be  adjusted 
to  a  living  faith. 

In  this  statement  lies  the  secret  of  the  method  which  Bishop 
Brooks  adopted  from  the  first  as  a  preacher.     The  single  and 
^  PrineetM  Revittc,  March,  1879.  *  Ibid. 
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primary  purpose  of  all  his  sermoDs  is  to  come  at  once  into  con- 
tact with  personality  in  men,  and  all  his  iUnstrations  of  tmth  are 
expressed  in  teims  which  set  forth  what  is  the  determining  spirit 
in  man.  He  is  always  concrete  in  his  purpose.  His  point  is  to 
bring  the  individual  into  personal  contact  with  Christ,  and  to 
accomplish  this  be  bends  his  energies,  his  thought,  his  cnlture, 
and  all  bis  moral  power  to  show  to  men  what  is  their  weakness 
or  deficiency,  and  what  are  the  attraotive  qualities  in  the  person 
of  Christ.  The  subjects  of  his  sermons  are  greatly  diversified, 
and  their  treatment  is  so  rich  and  varied  that  tbe  thought  and 
illustrations  captivate  the  listener  or  reader,  apart  from  the 
purpose  of  the  preacher,  and  yet  the  central  purpose  is  always 
the  same.  He  grasps  each  one's  points  of  contact  with  life  and 
brings  him  to  a  personal  conception  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  disciple 
of  Christ.  I  have  never  beard  bim  preach  a  sermon  and  I  have 
never  read  a  discourse  of  his  where  this  highest  and  eupi-eme 
claim  was  sacrificed  to  moral  and  spiritual  entertainment.  Tbe 
very  structure  of  bis  sermons  bears  witness  to  this  vitalizing 
process.  Master  as  he  is  of  literary  form  and  concise  expression 
and  the  graces  of  style,  he  is  never  able  to  stop  long  enough 
to  dally  with  his  gifts.  They  are  consecrated  to  a  purpose,  and 
his  aim  is  so  high  and  earnest  that  they  are  mainly  used  to 
help  him  to  fulBU  the  great  aim  of  his  preaching.  Tbe  only  vol- 
ume of  his  discourses  in  which  this  literary  gift  is  allowed  any 
freedom  is  that  which  containe  his  sermons  preached  in  English 
churches,  and  even  here  it  finds  somewhat  scant  expression.  The 
same  characteristic  is  found  in  Bobertaon's  sermons  and  in  Car- 
dinal  Newman's.  In  each  instance  tbe  preacher  usee  his  ^fts  in 
snbordination  to  his  purpose.  This  recognition  of  tbe  highest 
aim  is  also  the  secret  of  success.  All  great  preachers  have  been 
men  who  reached  out  at  once  to  what  is  highest  and  supreme  in 
men,  and  have  refused  to  appeal  to  anything  less.  This  is  tlie 
secret  of  their  success.  It  flatters  the  persons  whom  they  ad- 
dress ;  it  opens  the  way  to  their  mindf  and  hearts ;  and  when  the 
conquest  is  made  on  tbe  great  lines,  everything  subordinate  falls 
into  place.  Bishop  Brooks  rises  into  the  ranks  of  the  great 
preachers  because  he  is  a  man  of  great  gifts,  and  because  his 
mind  is  always  directed  to  central  things.  Every  sermon  which 
he  preaches  marches  straight  out  in  its  development  from  a  par- 
ticular point  to  the  statement  of  a  universal  truth  or  principle,  and 
to  its  relation  to  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  Without 
expressing  in  formal  words  a  system  of  theology  in  definite  form. 
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he  appeals  at  all  timeB  to  convictioiis  which  have  their  roots  in 
a  complete  philosophy  of  religioa.  His  mind  is  self-active,  always 
working  from  withio,  always  moviog  toward  what  is  central, 
always  proceeding  to  universala.  He  is  so  constaDtly  working 
out  his  own  ideas  along  the  higher  planes  of  thinking  and  believ- 
ing, that  he  reaches  his  conclusions  independently  of  others,  and 
his  reading  and  his  intercourse  with  men  are  chiefly  useful  in  fur- 
nishing illustrations  of  his  own  convictions.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for 
him  to  quote  an  authority  or  refer  to  his  expetience  or  reading 
in  support  or  illustration  of  his  propositions.  Even  his  rapid 
speaking  is  undoubtedly  controlled  by  this  mental  vigor,  which 
exults  and  delights  in  pouring  itself  forth  whenever  it  has  occa- 
sion. The  rush  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  is  such  that  the 
words  can  hardly  be  spoken  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  ideas. 
His  use  of  simple  language,  the  severity  and  the  plainness  of  his 
style,  grows  out  of  the  concentration  of  thought,  which  seeks  the 
most  direct  expression.  The  same  habit  of  mind  is  illustrated  in 
bis  occasional  speeches  and  addresses.  However  special  may  be 
the  starting-point,  he  always  lifts  his  speech  to  beyond  the  time 
and  place  into  the  higher  thought  to  which  it  relates. 

Bishop  Brooks  is  an  individualist.  In  approaching  society  and 
studying  life,  he  sees  the  man  before  he  recognizes  the  institu- 
tion to  which  he  belongs.  This  is  illustrated  in  his  "Lectures 
on  Preaching,"  and  in  his  Bohlen  Lectures  on  "The  Influence 
of  Jesus,"  a  very  remarkable  study  of  the  human  life  of  our 
Lord,  something  in  the  style  of  "  Eece  Homo,"  and  an  attempt 
to  show  the  reality  of  that  life  on  its  human  side.  In  both  vol- 
umes it  is  the  individual  conception  of  life  which  is  insisted  upon. 
Frederick  Maurice  was  both  an  individualist  and  an  institution- 
alist.  Bishop  Brooks  has  intense  sympathy  with  him  in  his  strong 
appeal  to  the  human  consciousness  and  in  his  conception  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  but  he  falls  below  Maurice  in  his  view  of  society 
as  an  organism  and  of  institutions  as  the  chief  ^encies  by  which 
society  is  controlled.  Nothing  which  be  has  written  has  the  con- 
structive purpose  which  marks  Maurice's  "Kingdom  of  Christ." 
He  is  comprehensive  and  universal  in  his  views  of  men  and  things. 
He  is  quick  to  see  all  sides  of  a  question.  Humanity  as  a  whole, 
life  as  a  whole,  human  activity  as  a  whole,  the  applioation  of 
truth  to  life  as  a  whole,  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  as  a 
whole,  —  these  expressions  represent  the  flow  of  his  thought  and 
feeling  and  control  his  action,  but  when  he  looks  out  upon  society, 
and  takes  a  oonstruotive  view  of  its  institutions  and  regards  it  aa 
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an  oi^anism,  his  expressioa  in  word  and  deed  is  that  of  a  posi- 
tive individualist,  a  confirmed  optimist,  a  man  who  believes  that 
the  movement  of  ethical  thought  will  lift  us  above  the  evils  which 
men  undertake  to  reform,  and  who  trusts  more  to  the  renewal  of 
the  individual  through  changes  in  personal  character  than  to  the 
reform  of  the  world  by  associated  energies.  What  may  be  his 
development  as  a  bishop  in  laying  hold  of  the  constructive  agen- 
cies, in  which  people  serve  God  by  working  bother,  cannot  be 
anticipated,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  this  limitation  were  tempera- 
mental and  constitutional. 

This  study  of  the  opinions  and  convictions  of  Bishop  Brooks 
gives  an  unilerstanding  of  the  totality  of  the  man  which  explains 
the  fact  of  his  eminence  and  furnishes  an  adequate  reason  for 
his  success.  He  has  in  a  rare  degree  the  quality  of  sympathy.  It 
affects  his  imagination,  and  enables  him  to  see  and  appreciate  and 
interpret  the  thoughts  of  others.  It  acts  upon  his  will,  and  gives 
him  the  power  to  restrain  himself  from  acts  which  would  put  up 
bars  between  himself  and  others.  It  affects  his  emotional  nature, 
and  opens  his  heart  to  large  and  free  communion  vrith  others,  it 
affects  his  judgment,  and  makes  him  a  well-rounded  man,  whose 
large  common  sense  in  important  matters  can  be  depended  upon. 
It  enters  into  bis  whole  conception  of  life,  so  that  when  he  stands 
up  before  an  audience  and  begins  to  think  with  reference  to  them, 
it  puts  him  in  immediate  and  close  communion  with  them.  You 
feel  this  in  the  very  look  and  bearing  of  the  man  before  you.  It 
is  his  atmosphere,  his  unconscious  expression  of  himself,  and  the 
moment  he  begins  to  speak,  the  conditions  are  ripe  for  a  proper 
understanding  between  him  and  the  people  whom  he  is  addressing. 
He  neeils  no  elocution,  no  tricks  of  expression,  to  secure  attention. 
It  is  a  mutual  engagement  from  the  start.  You  feel  the  sincerity 
and  the  manhood  of  the  preacher.  He  once  remarked  tliat  "he 
who  is  most  powerful  in  strengthening  faith  in  people's  lives  by 
the  way  in  which  the  power  of  faith  is  uttered  through  his  own 
character  is  the  successful  preacher,"  and  this  is  the  charm  which 
lies  hidden  in  the  man  and  breaks  out  like  gleams  of  light  as 
he  proceeds  with  his  discourse.  The  rapid  utterance,  the  toss  of 
the  head,  the  frequent  looking  up  from  the  audience,  the  lack 
of  gestures  suited  to  the  word  are  entirely  forgotten  in  the  com- 
munication of  his  thought  to  the  people.  Even  the  imposing 
physique  is  lost  sight  of.  The  very  form  of  the  sermon  itself 
is  forgotten.  Silently,  gradually,  the  speech,  whether  written  or 
unwritten,  becomes  the  contact  of  soul  with  soul,  the  wrestling  of 
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a  master  in  dealing  with  the  whole  of  Ufe,  which  goes  on  between 
1^  preacher  and  those  before  him.  I  never  have  met  one  who 
could  define  the  oratory  of  Bishop  Brooks.  It  is  easier  to  say  what 
it  is  not  than  to  analyze  what  it  is.  It  is  the  flowing  together  of  so 
many  qualities  which  come  out  from  the  man  himself  in  his  speech 
that  it  caoDot  be  defined,  and  yet  its  effect  is  due  to  mental  and 
spiritual  laws  that  are  iu  happy  combination.  It  is,  after  all, 
hia  favorite  principle  of  personality,  which  he  onoe  described  as 
*'  the  only  power  in  which  mystery  can  become  real  and  vital  and 
pi-actical."  Bishop  Potter  expressed,  at  the  close  of  the  sermon 
preached  at  his  consecration,  in  words  which  cannot  be  improved, 
.tiie  almost  ineffable  communication  of  grace  and  light  which  char- 
■aeterizes  his  preaching,  and  has  caused  people  to  hang  upon  his 
lips:  — 

"  It  is  not  learning,  nor  eloquence,  nor  generosity,  nor  insight,  nor  the 
adai  rush  of  impassioned  feeling  which  will  moat  eff ectnally  turn  the  dark 
places  in  men's  hearts  to  light,  bat  that  enkindling  and  transfonniDg  tcm- 
per  which  forever  sees  in  humanity,  not  that  which  is  bad  and  hateful,  but 
tiiat  which  is  lovable  and  redeemable,  —  that  nobler  longing  of  the  soul 
which  ia  die  indestructible  imt^  of  its  Maker.  It  is  this  —  this  endur- 
ing belief  in  the  redeemable  qualities  of  the  vilest  manhood  —  which  is 
the  most  potent  speU  in  the  ministry  of  Christ,  and  which  it  seems  to  me 
yon  have  never  for  an  inetuit  lost  out  of  yours."  ' 

It  is  a  great  thing  that  a  man  with  the  unique  gifts  possessed 
Iby  Dr.  Brooks  and  with  twenty  years'  experience  during  mature 
life  among  all  sorts  of  New  England  people  should  be  placed  in 
the  ofGce  of  a  bishop  in  that  part  of  New  England  where  the  an- 
tagonism to  Episcopacy  has  been  stronger  than  anywhere  else  in 
America,  and  where  the  confilct  between  historical  Christianity 
and  modem  thought  and  life  is  unceasing.  If  such  a  man  has 
the  qualities  of  leadership  which  enable  him  to  give  direction  to 
religious  forces,  be  soon  comes  to  have  a  wonderfully  shaping  in- 
fluence upon  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the  people,  and  it  is 
just  this  position  which  Bishop  Brooks  has  come  to  occupy  in  our 
New  England  society.  Too  much  a  son  of  the  Puritans  to  ever 
forget  that  their  blood  is  in  his  veins,  and  too  loyal  a  Churchman 
ever  to  foi^et  the  great  principles  of  historical  and  organic  Chris- 
tianity, the  antagonisms  between  the  conceptions  of  Christianity 
which  have  divided  the  English-speaking  world  are  constantly 
finding  in  him  their  reconciliation.    In  his  word  and  deed  they 

1  Wajfmarlx,  1870-1891,  p.  382. 
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become  complementary  to  one  another.  The  Episcopal  Church 
<luring  his  administration  of  the  diocese  will  not  he  engaged  in  in- 
sulting thoae  who  have  heen  educated  in  Puritan  traditions,  and  the 
children  of  the  Pnritans  will  no  longer  find  it  possible  to  maintain 
their  hostile  attitude  toward  the  children  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Bishop  Brooks  will- never  cease  to  he  a  Puritan  because  he 
has  taken  the  spirit  of  New  England  too  deeply  into  his  life  to 
lose  its  vitalizing  power,  and  it  remains  for  him  to  show  that  it  is 
possible  for  an  Anglican  bishop  to  be  the  type  of  what  the  Puri- 
tans failed  to  Had  in  the  cruel  days  when  Arohhishop  Laud  was 
at  the  head  of  the  English  Church.  His  own  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  position  represents  the  two  principles  in  happy  combi- 
nation which  have  heen  working  apart  since  the  English  Act  of 
Uniformity  of  1662.  On  this  point  of  unity  of  religious  forces 
he  has  said :  — 

"  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  promise  in  any  dimmest  distance  of  what 
is  called  the  oi^nic  unity  of  Christendom  on  the  basis  of  Episcopacy  or 
upon  any  other  basis.  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  chance  of  the  entire 
harmonizing  of  the  Christian  doctrine  through  the  Christian  world,  that 
dream  which  men  have  dreamed  ever  since  Christ  ascended  into  heaven, 
that  sight  which  no  man's  eye  has  seen  in  any  ^e.  But  I  do  see  signs 
that,  keeping  their  different  thoughts  concerning  Him  and  his  teach- 
ings, men,  loyal  to  Christ,  owning  his  love,  trasUng  his  love,  may  be 
united  in  the  only  union  which  is  really  valuable  wherever  hi»  blessed 
naine  is  known.  In  that  nnion,  and  in  that  alone,  can  I  find  myself  truly 
one  alike  with  Origen  and  Athanasiue  and  Augustine,  alike  with  Luther 
and  with  Zwingle  and  with  Calvin  and  with  St.  Francis  and  with  Bishop 
Andrewes  and  with  I>r.  Chonning,  alike  with  the  prelate  who  ordains  me 
and  with  the  Methodist  or  Baptist  brother  who  is  trying  t«  bring  men  to 
the  same  Christ  in  the  same  street  where  I  am  working.  And  no  anion 
which  will  not  include  all  these  ought  to  wholly  satisfy  us,  because  no 
other  will  fully  satisfy  the  last  great  prayer  of  Jesus."  * 

This  declaration  is  in  happy  accord  with  the  spirit  in  which  the 
common  work  of  all  Christian  people  must  be  done.  It  does  not 
mean  that  Bishop  Brooks  will  neglect  his  own  flock  in  order  to 
take  care  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  his  fold.  It  means  that 
he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  largest  interpretation  of  our  Christian 
life  in  its  relation  to  society  in  New  England  and  in  this  country, 
and  that  be  stands  immutably  for  what  we  all  mean  by  American 
Christianity.  It  is  believed  that  his  Episcopate  will  be  so  marked 
by  fidelity  to  his  own  part  of  the  cbarcb,  and  by  such  eminent  and 
>  PnaeOon  Reman,  March,  187&. 
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oandid  sympatliy  with  those  people  over  whom  he  does  not  have 
spiritual  charge,  that  in  some  Bense  its  blessing  as  well  as  its  in- 
fluence will  be  felt  by  all  Christian  oongregations. 

The  crowning  fact  in  his  life  has  been  hia  thorough  ideDtiGcA- 
tioD  with  the  life  of  the  people.  This  is  seen  in  his  unwilliDgneBs 
to  accept  any  definition  ot  the  Church  of  America  which  is  less 
than  "  the  great  total  body  of  Christianity  in  America,  in  many 
divisions,  uuder  many  names,  broken,  discordant,  disjointed,  often 
qoarrelsome  and  disgracefully  jealous,  part  of  part,  yet  as  a  whole 
bearing  perpetual  testimony  to  the  people  of  America  of  the 
authority  and  love  of  God,  of  the  redemption  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  sacred  possibilities  of  man."  It  is  this  conception  of  eoden- 
ostical  life  which  conveys  the  largeness  and  the  inclusiveneas  of 
his  vision,  his  human  sympathies,  and  his  Christian  common  sense. 
"  The  Episcopal  Church's  only  real  chance  of  powerful  life,"  ia 
hia  opinion,  "  is  in  the  more  and  more  complete  identificaticm  of 
herself  with  the  genius  and  national  life  of  America."  It  is  this 
identification  with  our  national  life  which  seems  to  be  foremost 
in  his  work  id  tbe  part  of  the  church  to  which  he  belongs.  As  a 
man,  as  a  Christian,  and  aa  a  bishop  he  is  not  wiUing  to  shut 
himself  np  from  the  whole  American  Church,  not  willing  to  be 
isolated  from  the  great  tides  of  Hfe  in  the  nation,  not  willing 
to  think  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  except  as  coextensive  with  hu- 
manity. He  stands  for  all  that  is  vital  and  fundamental  in  our 
common  Christianity,  and  his  work  as  a  bishop  will  l>e  to  bring 
the  Episcopal  Church  into  quicker  and  stronger  sympathy  with 
the  American  people.  It  means  everything  in  the  thongbts  of 
the  best  men  when  such  a  person  becomes  an  infiuential  member 
of  the  House  of  Bishops  and  is  able  to  illustrate  in  his  own  life 
and  character  the  ideal  of  what  all  men  are  longing  to  see  in  a 
spiritual  leader. 

Julius  H.  Ward. 

fiaooxuNE,  HAse. 
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THE    CONTRIBUTIOIT    OF    CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES  TO  MODERN  RELIGIOUS  LIFE. 

Ekoland  ia  the  only  Protestaot  nation  which  succeeded  in  re- 
forming and  perpetuating  the  Roman  C&tholio  hierarchy.  All 
the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation  had  made  the  attempt.  John 
Hub  explained,  without  explaining  quite  away,  tranaubstantia- 
tioD,  prayers  for  the  dead,  image  worship,  and  all  the  Roman 
dogmas,  and  finally  laid  down  his  life  rather  than  separate  from 
the  church  of  his  fathers.  The  German  reformers  reduced  to  the 
lowest  terms  the  demands  which  they  were  obliged  to  make  in  the 
Augsburg  confession.  They  hoped  to  the  last  that  the  great 
schism  might  be  avoided.  Melanchthon  made  further  concessions, 
retained  only  a  few  doctrines  which  were  absolutely  necessary, 
and  prolonged  the  struggle  for  compromise  after  the  death  of 
Luther.  John  Calvin  gave  up  the  attempt  and  carried  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe  with  him.  One  united  reformed  and  Catho- 
lic Church  became  the  object  of  all  prayer  and  work  under  the 
lead  of  the  greatest  of  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Poland, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  at  the  death  of  Calvin  in  1564,  the  reformed 
churches  had  discarded  the  government  and  the  ritual  of  Roman- 
ism completely. 

There  were  two  obstacles  to  this  uncompromising  reformation 
in  England.  Wolsey  and  Thomas  Cromwell  had  succeeded  in 
making  an  absolute  monarchy  of  the  government.  Parliament 
met  only  to  sanction  the  royal  decrees.  At  every  mention  of  the 
absent  king,  the  Lords  would  rise  and  bow  down  to  the  throne. 
They  were  ready  to  vote  that  Abel  killed  Cain,  if  this  were  the 
royal  pleasure.  The  reformation  of  the  church  was  a  political  ex- 
pedient, and  went  only  so  far  as  the  royal  prerogative  required. 
The  atrocious  gix  articles  of  Henry  VIII,  restored  the  worst  sh- 
perstitions  of  Romanism.  The  Churcli  of  England  went  zigzag, 
half  reformed  under  Henry,  well  reformed  under  Edward,  back 
again  to  Rome  under  Mary,  and  finally  severed  from  the  Pope 
under  Elizabeth,  but  always  a  political  establishment  subservient 
to  an  absolute  monarchy. 

The  other  obstacle  was  insuperable.  The  people  of  England 
had  proved  before,  and  have  often  proved  since,  capable  of  coping 
with  tyrants.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  people  were  igno- 
rant and  superstitious,  and  as  a  whole  tbey  did  not  want  a  better 
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reformation  than  the  Tudors  chose  to  give  them.  They  did  not 
know  how  to  pray  without  a  book^and  had  little  ai-dor  for  the 
preaching  of  the  true  word  of  God.  They  were  (aacioated  by  yest- 
ments,  by  ceremonies,  and  by  the  parade  of  authority.  Cranmer 
had  the  sagacity  to  see  how  much  of  a  reformation  the  people 
could  bear.  Somerset  and  Cecil  were  with  Calvin  and  Kdox  at 
heart,  but  knew  better  than  Hooper  and  Latimer  and  Ridley  an^ 
the  Puritans  afterwards,  that  a  complete  reformation  would  in- 
volve a  revolution  for  which  the  people  were  not  yet  prepared. 
The  time  had  not  come  for  the  "  reformation  without  tarrying  for 
any."  Th&  Church  of  England  tarried  for  the  throne  and  for  the 
people ;  the  hierarchy  was  a  political  necessity.  But  we  must  never 
forget  what  created  this  necessity.  Wiclif  had  undermined  the 
Koman  hierarchy  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  by  bis  defini- 
tion of  the  church  as  a  communion  of  saiuts  consisting  only  of  those 
who  shall  be  saved  in  heaven.  He  had  sent  his  poor  preachers  all 
over  England,  and  his  Lollards  bad  formed  little  churches  pro- 
claiming a  pure  gospel  and  celebrating  the  sacraments  in  a  simple 
way.  They  had  managed  to  survive  a  strong  church  government 
which  harried,  hunted,  and  burned  them.  What  if  they  had  been 
let  alone,  without  support  or  persecution,  until  the  fullness  of 
time  ?  And  what  if  Queen  Elizabeth  had  minded  her  own  basi- 
nesH  of  state,  and  left  the  kingdom  of  God  to  take  care  of  itself 
without  help  or  hindrance  from  the  throne?  What  if  Oliver 
Cromwell  had  lived  and  had  his  way  until  1688?  Episcopacy 
and  Presbyterianistn  would  have  survived.  Churches  that  needed 
and  desii-ed  a  strong  government  would  have  had  sessions,  presby- 
teries, and  assemblies ;  or  rectors,  dioceses,  and  convocations,  to 
their  hearts'  content.  But  they  would  have  neither  attempted  nor 
desired  to  enforce  conformity  upon  others.  There  would  have  been 
no  political  churches  in  Great  Britain  after  the  Keformation.  The 
Lollards  would  have  taught  the  people  without  hindrance.  Brown 
would  not  have  been  imprisoned  and  seduced  back  to  a  church  of 
which  he  never  approved,  and  his  little  congregation  in  Norwich 
would  have  increased  and  multiplied.  Barrowe  and  Greenwood 
and  Fenry  would  not  have  been  murdered,  and  their  churches  in 
London  would  have  extended  over  England  and  Wales.  Brewster 
and  his  Scrooby  congregation  would  not  have  been  exiled.  Toler- 
ation would  have  come  earlier  and  would  have  saved  England 
from  her  bloody  revolutions.  The  civil  and  religious  freedom  of 
the  nineteenth  century  would  have  blessed  the  sixteenth.  We 
have  lived  to  see  both,  in  England  and  America,  everything  ao- 
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oomplisbed  for  which  Wiclif,  John  RobinsoD,  Milton,  Cromwell, 
and  all  the  fathers  of  CongTegationaliam  prayed  and  worked.  The 
Church  of  Christ  is  let  alone.  Its  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
Civil  governments  have  no  jurisdiction  over  it.  A  political  church 
is  forbidden  by  Scripture,  aud  demoralizing  in  its  tendencies. 
This  is  the  American  principle  to-day.  It  is  equally  dear  to  all 
Protestant  denominations,  and  to  our  most  loyal  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-citizens.  Episcopal  and  Lutheran  ministers  abroad  have 
assured  me  that  their  American  churches  have  practically  more  in 
common  with  our  Congregational  churches  than  with  the  political 
establishments  of  England  and  of  Germany.  We  all  stand  to- 
gether for  the  complete  separation  of  our  churches  from  political 
support  and  authority. 

Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  held  this  principle  from  the  beginning. 
Their  suffrage  was  never  restricted  to  church  members,  and  civU 
courts  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  churches.  Just  two  hundred 
years  ago,  in  1692,  they  were  absorbed  by  the  new  Colony  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  half-Fresbyteriaiiism  of  the  Puritans  grad- 
ually gave  way  to  the  pure  Congregationalism  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Elders  ceased  to  be  rulers  in  the  churches.  The  General  Courts 
ceased  to  call  synods  and  to  enforce  their  decrees  by  law. 
Churches  were  no  longer  disciplined  nor  ministers  ordained  and 
deposed  by  civil  authority.  And  at  last  taxation  for  the  support 
of  churches  was  repealed.  These  were  always  the  principles  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  they  have  becooie  in  these  two  centuries  the  most 
cherished  principles  of  all  our  churches.  Thist  is  the  greatest  and 
best  contribution  of  pure  Congregationalism  to  modern  religious 
lite. 

But  it  rests  upon  a  more  fundamental  principle  for  whioh 
churches  with  a  Congregational  polity  are  still  standing  alone. 
What  do  you  mean  by  the  Episcopal  Church  ?  You  certainly  do 
not  mean  what  your  Hooker  describes :  "  Whatsoever  we  read  in 
Scripture  concerning  the  endless  love  and  the  saving  mercy  which 
God  showeth  towards  bis  church,  the  only  proper  subject  thereof 
is  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  which  can  be  but  one,  neither  can 
that  one  be  sensibly  discerned  by  any  man,  inasmuch  as  the  parts 
thereof  are  some  in  heaven  already  with  Christ,  and  the  rest  are 
on  earth,  and  the  mystery  of  their  conjunction  is  removed  alto- 
gether from  sense."  *  Your  Presbyterian  Church  is  neither  the 
*'  whole  number  of  the  elect  that  have  been  or  shall  be  gathered 
into  one  under  Christ  the  head,"  '  nor  "  all  those  throughout  the 
*  Bed.  Pol^  uL  1.  *  Larger  CaleAitm,  64 
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world  tbat  profess  the  true  reli^on,  and  their  childreD."^  You 
have  in  mind  a  third  thing,  which  is  neither  the  Holy  Cath- 
olic Church,  the  coinmnnion  of  saints,  nor  the  Church  of  God 
which  was  in  Corinth,  and  is  now  in  Trinity,  or  in  Fifth  Avenue, 
or  in  the  Old  South,  consisting  of  those  who  in  every  place  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  are 
called  of  God,  and  are  true  saints.  And  this  third  thing  of  yours 
is  a  pure  fiction,  or  else  it  is  a  jurisdiction  of  mere  human  au- 
thority. And  that  authority,  with  its  pains  and  penalties,  has  an 
inherent  tendency  to  perpetuate  the  evils  of  a  political  establish- 
ment. 

Pure  Congregationalism  has  always  protested  against  this  third 
thing.  It  has  only  two  essential  principles ;  righteousness  of 
heart  and  life  is  the  indispensable  and  only  condition  of  church 
membership ;  and  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  any 
number  of  his  disciples,  gathered  together  in  his  name,  constitutes 
them  a  true  church.  Congregationalism  is  therefore  a  witness 
against  two  heresies :  the  heresy  of  religion  without  righteous- 
ness ;  and  the  heresy  of  a  church  composed  of  a  mixed  multitude 
of  saints  and  impenitent  sinners  exercising  authority.  The  two 
principles  are  one  in  substance,  because  the  two  heresies  are  in- 
separable. 

The  worst  and  the  most  persistent  heresy  in  the  world  is  the 
dogma  that  the  practice  of  an  established  religion  is  acceptable 
to  God  without  personal  righteousness.  Our  Lord  found  it  in 
full  sway.  The  Sadducees  were  avowed  unbelievers  of  everything 
spiritual  and  supernatural,  and  yet  were  all  the  more  bigoted  in 
their  attachment  to  the  Levitical  system.  Opposed  to  them  was 
a  party  which  compouuded  for  frauds  and  scandalous  immoral- 
ities by  fanatical  adherence  to  their  traditional  ceremonies.  That 
awful  separation  of  religion  from  righteousness,  which  always 
blasts  personal  and  national  character,  was  proceeding  with  fright- 
ful celerity,  when  the  Lord  came  suddenly  to  his  temple  to  purify 
the  sons  of  Levi,  and  to  purge  them  as  gold  and  silver,  that  they 
might  offer  an  offering  of  righteousness. 

The  epistles  of  Paul  are  directed  against  both  forms  of  this 
heresy.  What  he  is  denouncing  as  "  works  of  the  law  "  is  a  for- 
mal religiousness  of  fastings,  ceremonial  cleanness,  and  supersti- 
tious incantations.  This  so-called  righteousness  of  their  own 
manufacture  is  like  filthy  r^;s.  The  only  righteousness  which  is 
acceptable  to  God  is  the  perfect  obedience,  even  unto  death,  of 
»   Wtttm,  Con/.,  Mtiv.  6. 
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our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  faith  in  Him  we  maj  become  par- 
takers of  this  genuine  righteousness.  And  then  our  aaori&ce  will 
not  be  a  formality  conformed  to  the  world,  but  a  tranHfonuing  of 
the  whole  life  by  the  renewing  of  the  mind. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  apostle's  purpose,  at  first,  to  demolish  the 
Jewish  system  completely.  His  doctrine  of  personal  righteous- 
ness through  faith  in  Christ  might  have  reformed  and  Christian- 
ized it.  His  plea  for  the  toleration  of  it  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  of  Romans  is  pathetic.  But  it  proved  to  be  too  bigoted 
for  reform.  The  gospel  of  personal  righteousness  demolished 
both  forms  of  the  great  heresy :  a  ceremonial  religiousness,  and 
an  exclusive  class  of  religious  persons  under  a  hierarchy. 

Puritanism  was  a  revolt  of  the  common  sense  and  of  the  con- 
science of  our  ancestors  gainst  this  persistent  heresy,  and  to  this 
extent  Puritanism  has  been  triumphant.  Protestantism  means 
Puritanism,  in  the  English  langut^.  Nobody  really  believes  that 
a  man  is  a  Christian  merely  because  he  has  been  baptized  and 
confirmed,  and  practices  devoutly  his  religious  ceremonies.  Litur- 
gies have  ceased  to  be  a  substitute  for  holiness  of  character  and 
life.  Episcopacy  has  acc:epted  everything  which  it  opposed  with 
bloody  persecutions  under  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts,  and  with 
contempt  and  ostracism  gainst  the  Wesleys.  Its  theories  of 
baptismal  regeneration  and  of  sacramental  salvation  may  be  re- 
tained, modified,  or  discarded.  But  in  practice  it  repudiates  as 
cordially  as  any  other  branch  of  the  Protestant  church  the  great 
heresy  that  religion  is  a  makeshift  for  righteousness. 

Ponder  the  searching  questions  which  are  now  generally  used  in 
the  preparation  of  candidates  for  confirmation :  — 

"  1.  Have  you  determined  to  avoid  whatever  you  know  to  bo  sinful  ? 

*'  2.  Will  yoa  constantly  seek  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  live  a 
Christian  life  ? 

"3.  Will  you  maintwn  the  habit  of  prayer  wherever  yon  may  be, 
morning  and  night? 

"  4.  Will  you  come  regularly  to  the  services  of  the  church  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  and  whenever  else  you  can  ? 

"  d.  Will  you  try  to  be  a  devout  and  faithful  communicant  ? 

"  6.  Will  you  do  what  yoa  can  for  the  cause  of  Christ  by  personal 
effort? 

"  7.  Will  yon  contribute  regularly  of  your  income,  whether  large  or 
small,  to  the  support  of  your  pariah  and  to  other  religious  purpoBes  ? 

"  S.  Do  yon  understand  &at  the  vows  you  renew  in  Confirmation  are 
to  be  life  long  ?  " 
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A  regenerate  heart  and  the  beginBiDg  of  a  holy  life  are  certainly 
needed  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  with  intelU- 
gence  and  sincerity. 

This  contribution  of  the  Puritan  spirit  to  the  American  reli- 
gious consciousness  seems  to  have  been  divinely  designed  for 
these  times.  For  all  our  Protestant  churches  are  drawing  their 
adherents  from  those  classes  which  are  most  of  all  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  formality  in  religion.  It  is  true  that  the  papal  church 
has  always  held  masses  of  the  poor  and  vicious  under  this  delu- 
sion. But  their  ignorance  itself  is  some  protection  from  its  worst 
effect  on  conscienoe.  The  constituency  of  American  Protestant 
churches  is  too  intelligent  to  yield  to  formalism  without  smother- 
ing the  light  that  is  in  them. 

We  have  fifteen  million  families  in  the  United  States,  and 
about  thirteen  million  members  of  Protestant  churches.  Children 
and  others  associated  with  us  in  our  congregations  are  more 
numerous  than  our  communicants.  By  a  moderate  estimate,  the 
number  of  nominal  Protestants  is  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  two 
persons  out  of  every  American  family.  But  eleven  and  a  half 
million  families  are  wage-workers.  They  are  largely  Goman  Cath- 
olic immigrants.  Our  average  in  all  other  families  must  be  im- 
mensely greater.  In  fact,  it  includes  a  large  majority.  Out  of 
two  million  families  of  skilled  workmen,  we  have  a  majority  ;  of 
one  million  families  of  small  capitalists,  we  have  a  larger  majority  ; 
of  a  hundred  thousand  families  worth  over  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  each,  we  have  a  still  larger  majority ;  and  of  ten  thousand 
famUies  worth  over  a  million  each,  we  have  an  immense  majority. 
Two  estates  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  each  belong  to  the 
Episcopal  Church ;  three  out  of  five  estates  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lions each  are  also  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  Presbyterians  have 
the  next  largest  portion  of  these  enormous  incomes.  And  Congre- 
gational churches  are  next  in  this  dangerous  eminence. 

Now  it  is  safe  enough  to  say  that  all  these  families  have  organic 
relations  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that 
this  long  procession  of  camels  can  march  through  the  eye  of  the 
needle  into  the  church  of  God  without  unloading  their  high- 
mindednesa.  It  is  not  safe  to  say  that  a  field  sown  with  good 
seed  and  oversown  with  the  noxious  tares  of  covetonsness  is  the 
holy  church  of  Christ.  The  field  is  the  world,  not  the  church. 
The  good  seed  is  the  church,  and  it  consists  of  those  only  who  are 
children  of  the  kingdom.  The  few  who  are  rich,  the  many  who  are 
growing  rich,  and  the  exceeding  great  multitude. that  no  man  can 
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□nmber  who  are  trying  to  grow  ricb,  are  coming  in  these  timea 
into  our  evangelical  congregations.  They  are  welcome.  We  have 
a  special  message  for  them.  We  are  to  tell  them  that  ooyetou»- 
ness  is  idolatry ;  that  if  they  leave  their  neighbor  to  perish  at  their 
gates,  they  will  die  and  be  buried,  and  then  in  hell  they  will  lift 
up  their  eyes  being  in  torment ;  that  they  must  do  good  and  be 
rich  in  good  works,  aod  not  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  lay  up  in 
store  a  good  foundation  and  lay  hold  upon  eternal  life.  But  bap- 
tizing and  confirming,  and  laying  hands  on  them,  with  the  bistorio 
factor  of  the  apostolic  succession,  and  encouraging  them  to  say 
liturgies  by  rote,  without  strenuous  efForts  to  convert  their  hard 
and  impenitent  hearts,  is  the  most  dangerous  business  in  the 
world.  It  would  smother  their  own  conscience  and  corrupt  the 
church  of  God.  If  the  principles  which  prevailed  at  the  first 
reformation  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland  were  now 
in  force  among  us,  the  worst  churoh  eatabliahment  ever  known 
would  be  possible.  A  church  established  by  mere  money  endow- 
ments and  fay  the  predominance  of  moneyed  men  would  be  the 
abomination  of  desolation  standing  where  it  ought  not. 

Scientific  research  and  critical  scholarship  are  tr^ning  another 
class  of  men,  who  are  affecting  our  churches  for  good  or  for  evil 
more  than  at  any  other  period  of  history.  They  form  scarcely  an 
ingredient  of  papal  churches  in  America.  They  are  either  avowed 
agnostics,  or  nominal  Protestants.  If  their  hearts  are  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  God,  they  will  become  our  teachers  and  the  prophets 
of  the  golden  age  of  Christianity.  But  religious  observances 
without  a  spiritual  experience  of  the  divine  life  are  of  all  things 
most  dangerous  to  men  who  think  for  themselves.  Our  churches 
are  ready  to  welcome  these  leaders  of  the  thought  and  of  the 
business  of  our  times,  but  not  a  moment  before  they  are  new 
Creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  Saints  are  safe  in  the  house  of  Csesar, 
and  the  churoh  is  safe  with  Ciesar  in  its  house,  if  only  Cicsar  be 
a  saint.  We  need  saintliness  in  the  bank,  in  the  exchange,  in 
the  court  of  justice,  in  the  newspaper  office,  in  Congress,  in  the 
laboratory,  and  in  the  university.  But  the  churoh  can  exist  with- 
out a  representative  from  these  institutions.  We  must  hava 
saintlinesR  in  the  church  of  God.  It  is  nothing  else  than  a  com- 
munion of  saints. 

This  is  the  truth  for  which  Congregational  churches  have  stood 
from  the  beginning.  Dr.  Dale,  the  president  of  the  London 
Council,  has  expressed  it  briefly  in  a  message  recently  sent  to  hia 
American  brethren  :  — 
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"  All  Protestant  Cbriatendoin  u  paaBing  throngh  a  lame  of  tmuition 
in  its  religions  tboDght  and  life,  a  perilous  yet  glorious  time.  What  is 
the  service  tliat  we  are  ci^led  to  render  to  onr  brethren?  In  England, 
sixty  years  ago,  John  Henry  Newman  and  the  men  associated  with  him 
in  the  Oxford  movement  foresaw  the  severity  of  the  trial  to  which  {aith 
woald  soon  be  subjected  by  investigations  of  criticism,  and  believed  that 
safety  was  to  be  found  is  demonstrating  the  authority  of  a  great  historic 
and  venerable  church.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  our  own  polity  suggest  a  far  diviner  security.  It  is  for  us  to  bear 
testimony  through  age  after  age,  on  the  ground  of  personal  experience, 
to  the  power  and  gra^e  of  the  living  Christ ;  and  this  testimony  is  not 
merely  the  testimony  of  individual  men,  but  of  societies  of  men  —  of 
churches.  We  know  that  Christ  is  alive  ;  we  know  it,  each  man  for  him- 
self. And  when  we  meet  together  in  His  name,  we  often  discover  by 
actual  experience  what  we  believe  is  always  true,  that  He  is  among  us. 

"  With  this  immediate  knowledge  of  Christ  we  may  watch,  not  with- 
out the  keenest  interest  —  bnt  without  any  alarm  — the  great  critical 
controversies  of  our  ^e.  Whatever  be  the  issue,  the  eternal  foundations 
are  unmoved." 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  leave  this  exalted  ideal  to  speak 
for  itself  without  the  frank  acknowledgment  that  Coagregstiou- 
alists  have  not  always  been  faithful  to  it.  Our  worst  departure 
from  it  is  a  fact  of  ancient  history.  But  two  others  have  ex- 
tended to  our  own  times. 

The  practice  of  requiring  formal  assent  or  subscription  to  theo- 
logical articles  of  belief  aa  a  condition  of  church  membership  is 
absolutelj  inconsistent  witb  Congregational  principles.  We  be- 
lieve and  teach  that  every  person  who  has  the  divine  life  and 
meets  witb  us  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  by  virtue  of  his  regenerate 
heart  a  member  of  the  church.  Our  enrollment  of  his  name  in 
our  local  church  is  only  a  recognition  of  a  relation  which  already 
exists,  and  a  pledge  of  mutual  fidelity.  And  yet  we  require  a 
teat  which  w.e  admit  to  be  no  certain  criterion  of  his  conversion. 
I  have  written  at  length  of  this  anomaly,  and  need  not  repeat 
here  the  arguments  against  it.'  It  is  rapidly  disappearing.  An 
elaborate  paper  i^ainst  its  continuance  was  received  by  tlie  London 
Council  without  a  single  protest.*  A  genuine  Christian  experience 
and  a  godly  life  may  be  considered  henceforth  the  only  qualifica- 
tions for  church  membership. 

Another  inconsistency,  a  little  more  remote,  was  the  confound- 
ing of  a  genuine  spiritual  experience  with  a  vivid  consciousness 

^  See  Andoeer  Review,  March,  1890. 

*  InltnuOumt^  Council,  James  Clark  &  Co.,  London,  1891,  p.  107. 
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of  it  and  the  ability  to  talk  about  it.  All  the  ministers  of  Kew 
England  assembled  in  Boston  in  1637  to  discues  this  question: 
How  may  we  know  that  we  are  truly  regenerate  ?  Eighty-two 
errors  were  condemned  I  There  are  living  persona  who  were 
asked,  in  order  to  test  the  genuineness  of  their  conversion,  if  they 
were  willing  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God.  Grave  doubts 
were  entertained,  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  whether 
any  one  was  prepared  to  join  the  church  unless  he  could  fix  the 
day  of  his  conversion.  Episcopalians  have  rendered  ua  good  ser- 
vice in  our  retreat  from  this  untenable  position.  But  the  man  to 
whom  they,  a^  well  as  we,  are  most  indebted  is  Horace  Bushnell. 
For  there  is  not  a  trace  of  sacerdotalism,  or  of  salvation  by  mere 
sacraments,  in  his  "  Christian  Nurture."  That  epoch-making  book 
gave  us  the  clue.  It  set  us  to  searching  for  the  true  evidences  of 
a  regenerate  heart.  And  it  has  been  finally  adopted  as  a  text- 
book in  the  theological  seminary  which  at  first  denounced  its  doc- 
trine as  heresy  I  We  ask  no  more  questions  prompting  a  perilous 
introspection,  but  look  fur  an  actual  experience  of  saving  grace 
in  its  feeble  beginnings.  The  qualification  of  church  membership 
is  no  longer  a  good  memory,  much  less  an  extended  "  relation  "  of 
questionable  "exercises." 

But  by  far  our  worst  departure  from  the  Congregational  ideal 
was  the  Half-way  Covenant.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  Episcopal 
writers  quoting  this  strange  reaction  with  approbation,  and  Ed- 
wards's Great  Awakening  with  apparent  regret.  They  cannot 
know  what  they  are  saying.  The  Episcopal  Church  does  not 
stand  to-day  for  any  such  demoralizing  thing  as  the  Half-way 
Covenant.  lu  1648,  when  the  Cambridge  Synod  started  the 
question,  and  dodged  it  in  its  platform,  and  in  1662,  when  the 
Boston  Synod  finally  adopted  the  principle  of  a  modified  church 
membership  without  a  Christian  experience,  both  the  Episcopal 
and  the  Presbyterian  churches  undoubtedly  approved.  It  was  a 
retreat  of  Puritans  who  had  been  Presbyterians  in  England,  and 
were  half-way  Presbyterians  still,  to  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  of 
the  church.  But  all  good  Christians  of  our  times,  who  know  its 
'  disastrous  history,  unite  with  ua  in  deploring  it.  It  was  not  pure 
Congregationalism  after  the  way  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  who 
never  adopted  it,  but  a  makeshift  of  this  political  establishment 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Connecticut. 

This  attempt  to  retiun  godless  families  in  the  charch  was  pro- 
longed for  more  than  one  hundred  years.  One  minister,  who  had 
kept  no  records,  testified  near  the  close  of  his  life  that,  to  the  best 
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of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  he  had  baptized  every  person  in  his 
parish,  except  a  few  Indians.  Another  invited  all  persons  to  the 
communion  table  who  were  not  guilty  of  indictable  crimes.  In 
one  of  the  original  chorches  of  New  England,  only  fifteen  male 
members,  out  of  several  hundred,  vere  in  full  commanion,  and  the 
minister  was  a  whiskey  distiller  I  We  do  not  care  to  recall  this 
darkest  period  of  our  history.  We  have  recovered  lost  ground, 
and  rejoice  to  find  all  the  evangelical  churches  standing  with  us 
practically  on  safe  Scriptural  ground  as  to  the  spiritual  qualifica- 
tion of  church  membership. 

Our  contribution  to  modern  religions  life  is  the  restored  and 
reinvigorated  ideal  of  the  church.  We  recognize,  with  thankful- 
ness to  God,  the  convergence  of  all  evangelical  churches  towards 
it.  "  Even  those  who  maintain  with  passionate  earnestness  a  doc- 
trine of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  sacrameuts  which  appear  to  us 
to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  whole  spirit  and  substance  of  the 
Christian  faith,  are  only  contending  for  the  saorednesa  and  efBcacy 
of  the  appointed  means  which  in  their  judgment  first  originates 
and  then  sustains  the  divine  life  in  man." '  They  have  the  same 
end  in  view  for  which  ve  are  praying  and  laboring,  and  we  refuse 
to  be  separated  from  them,  even  if  they  withdraw  from  us. 

For  this  divine  ideal  of  the  church  of  God  is  the  only  possible 
basis  for  the  unity  which  was  the  object  of  our  Lord's  great  inter- 
cession, and  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  object  of  our  own 
prayers.  There  is  no  sign  that  it  is  coming  by  the  transfer  of  all 
other  denominations  to  one.  The  Episcopal  Church  has  recently 
proposed  that  we  should  all  retain  our  present  customs  of  worship 
and  sacraments,  and  unite  with  them  on  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  on  the  polity  of  the  historic  Episcopacy. 
What  prospect  is  there  of  such  an  ecclenastical  transfer  ?  Epis- 
copalians were  in  America  a  few  years  in  advance  of  the  Pilgrims. 
We  outnumber  them  now  by  a  few  thousands.  But  both  of  us 
combined  are  vastly  outnumbered  by  denominations  whose  work 
began  more  than  a  hundred  years  later.  The  "  Disciples,"  a  very 
recent  sect,  hardly  known  in  New  England,  are  three  quarters  of 
a  million.  The  Germans,  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  are  a  million. 
The  Presbyterians,  of  all  classes,  are  over  a  million,  and  the 
Methodists  over  three  millions.  It  does  not  become  a  denomina- 
tion which  numbers  less  than  half  a  million  to  say  much  about 
absorbing  all  the  rest. 

In  fact,  if  mere  numbers  are  any  indication  of  the  tendency  of 
'  Dr.  Dale's  Addrat  to  the  London  CouacS,  p.  34. 
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AmerieaD  churches,  it  ia  Betting  unmistakably  towards  Oongrega- 
tioDalism.  The  difference  between  us  and  the  Baptists  is  an  im- 
aginary line.  We  are  practicing  immersion  if  our  members  ask 
for  it,  and  they  are  almost  practicing  infant  baptism,  because  so 
many  of  their  children  are  converted  in  tender  years.  And  we  are 
absolutely  agreed  in  doctrine  and  in  polity.  Our  charches  thus 
virtually  united  number  nearly  four  millions,  and  are  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  ever  before. 

But  this  is  a  convergence,  not  an  absorption.  Baptists  and  Con- 
gregation alists  are  less  sectarian  and  more  denominational  than 
ever  before.  This  is  exactly  true  of  all.  Christian  unity  is  increas- 
ing as  church  union  recedes.  There  was  a  church  union  for  many 
years  in  the  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  American  Board.  It 
is  now  the  agency  of  one  denomination.  !Gvery  denomination 
has  its  Tract  Society.  The  best  missionary  work  in  cities  is  done 
by  denominations.  The  best  work  for  temperance,  for  the  poor, 
and  for  laboring  men  is  done  by  church  missions.  The  safest 
and  most  conservative  thinking  on  social  questions  is  forged  at 
white  heat  in  great  denominational  conventions.  There  is  no  such 
effective  organization  for  any  good  thing  which  needs  to  be  done 
for  the  social,  moral,  and  spiritual  good  of  men  as  the  holy  church 
of  God,  and  there  is  not  a  church  in  sight  anywhere  which  does 
not  belong  to  some  deflomi nation.  Denominationalism  is  not  sub- 
siding, but  growing. 

But  sectarianism  is  subsiding.  It  is  the  one  impressive  fact  of 
modem  religious  life.  We  lack  the  heraio  spirit  of  our  fathers. 
Perhaps  we  Jack  their  intense  spirituality.  But  we  love  Whittier 
the  Quaker  as  fervently  as  Cotton  and  Mather  hated  all  who  fol- 
lowed not  after  them.  A  sweeter  charity  and  a  more  hearty 
cooperation  in  every  good  work  are  certain  signs  of  unity  of  spirit 
in  the  bonds  of  peace. 

Make  the  denominations  converge.  Give  over  resisting  the 
tendency  to  denomi nationalism,  and  resist  all  the  more  earnestly 
every  tendency  to  Beotarianism.  Every  revival  of  pure  and  unde- 
filed  religion  will  do  it.  Every  kindling  sermon  and  prayer-meet- 
ing will  do  it.  The  election  of  such  men  as  Phillips  Brooks  to  be 
bishops  will  do  it.  Make  the  churches  converge.  If  they  are  true 
churches  of  Christ,  they  are  not  working  on  divergent  nor  even  on 
parallel  lines.  Make  them  converge  more  rapidly  to  the  beloved 
point  where  we  are  sure  to  meet  at  last  in  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism,  and  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all. 

As  for  Congregationalists,  noui  y  aommea  arrivia.    We  are  not 
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a  sect.  There  is  not  tlie  slightest  change  ne  could  make  in  our 
polity,  though  many  changes  doubtleaa  in  our  fidelity  to  it,  whioh 
could  draw  us  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  Christian  brotherhood. 
We  hold  every  Episcopal  church  and  every  other  local  church 
where  disciples  are  gathered  in  Hia  name,  in  the  same  reverence  as 
our  own,  and  in  the  closest  fellowship  they  will  permit  The  other 
day  a.  whole  conference  of  Methodist  churches  became  Congrega- 
tional, without  the  slightest  change  of  worship  or  of  custom.  We 
have  Congregational  Churches  where  the  Prayer  liook  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  used  without  the  change  of  a  word.  There 
is  no  good  thing  in  any  church  which  we  are  not  free  to  appro- 
priate, and  no  good  thing  in  our  own  which  we  would  with- 
hold. "  Af&rming  our  belief  that  those  who  hold  one  faith,  one 
Lord,  one  baptism,  together  constitute  the  one  Catholic  Church, 
the  several  households  of  which,  though  called  by  different  names, 
are  the  one  body  of  Christ,  and  that  these  members  of  bis  body 
are  sacredly  bound  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace,  we  declare  that  we  will  cooperate  with  all  who'liold  these 
truths.  With  them  we  will  carry  the  gospel  into  every  part  of 
this  land,  and  with  them  we  will  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature.  May  He  to  whom  all  power  is  given 
in  heaven  and  earth  fulfill  the  promise  which  is  all  our  hope :  Lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  4he  world."  ' 

Wolcott  CaHdna. 
Newton,  Mass. 


THE  ATTEMPT  AT  CHURCH    UNION  IN  JAPAN. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  In  church  union,  a  brief 
account  of  the  attempt  recently  made  in  Japan  may  be  of  some 
use,  especially  as  the  question  is  likely  to  rise  whether  the  failnre 
of  that  attempt  shows  the  impracticability  of  organic  church 
union  at  present,  or  whether  it  was  due  to  adventitious  causes 
which  might  be  avoided  another  time.  Since  the  familiar  English 
names  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  will  be  used,  it  should 
be  mentioned  in  advance  that  neither  is  used  by  the  Japanese. 
The  churches  which  have  grown  up  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  American  Board's  mission  call  themselves  Kumiai,  which 
might  be  translated  "  Associated,"  while  tbe  churches  planted  by 
1  Buml  Hill  DecUration. 
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tlie  Tarioaa  PresbyteriaD  (American,  North  and  South,  and 
Scotch)  and  Reformed  (both  "  Dutch  "  and  "  German  ")  missions 
have  been  for  a  number  of  years  united  under  the  name  of 
Itchi  ("  united  "),  and  now  have  changed  their  designation  to  the 
Japanese  equivalent  of  the  "  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan."  Still, 
as  the  one  body  is  essentially  Congregational,  and  the  other  Presby- 
terian, it  seeras  more  convenient  to  use  English  words  in  an  Eng- 
lish article.  These  are  the  two  bodies  whose  union  was  attempted, 
and  almost  accomplished,  a  few  years  ago.  Some  extravagant 
reports  may  have  been  published  abroad,  as  if  a  union  of  all 
churches  was  about  to  be  accomplished,  but  no  such  great  task 
was  attempted,  though  some  of  the  friends  of  the  movement  may 
have  hoped  that  it  would  lead  in  time  to  a  etill  wider  union.  At 
the  same  time  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  two  together  include 
just  about  two  thirds  of  the  Protestant  Christians  of  Japan,  and 
that  if  they  were  united  there  would  be  seven  foreign  missionary 
societies  in  America  and  Scotland  brought  into  cooperation  in 
Japan.  If  it  be  asked  why  these  two  bodies  in  particular  should 
have  meditated  union,  it  may  be  replied  that  they  were  (and 
still  are)  the  nearest  together  of  the  great  families  of  churches, 
with  the  fewest  obstacles  to  union.  There  is  between  them  no 
difference  of  mode  of  worship  or  of  administration  of  church 
rites  (such  as  would  hinder  union  with  the  Baptists),  neither  is 
under  episcopal  government,  and  neither  of  them  is  so  integrally 
united  with  a  church  organization  in  another  country  (as  are  the 
Methodists)  that  the  union  with  each  other  need  have  broken  any 
other  ties.  An  illustration  of  their  nearness  to  each  other  is  the 
fact  that  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  bodies  prepared  the  hymn- 
book  now  in  use ;  another  is  the  fact  that  for  several  years  the 
Presbyterian  and  American  Board  missions  united  in  aiding  one 
common  Christian  paper  in  Japanese.  It  may  be  added  here,  too, 
that  the  "  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  "  has  now  a  broadly  evangeli- 
cal confession  of  faith,  with  no  distinctively  Calvinistic  elements, 
and  that  thus  there  is  now  no  theological  difference  between  the 
two  bodies,  although  at  the  time  tlie  union  was  under  discussion 
the  Presbyterians  were  still  under  the  Westminster  confession.  It 
might  also  be  mentioned  that  the  two  bodies,  from  the  very  fact 
of  being  so  much  alike,  are  perhaps  especially  liable  to  come  into 
competition  with  each  other  whenever  they  come  into  contact. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  thought  by  some  of  us  that  the  two 
bodies  would  divide  the  country  between  them,  since  the  work  of 
the  Presbyterians  was  chiefly  in  the  East,  with  Tokyo  and  Yoko- 
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hama  as  centres,  while  that  of  the  Congregationalists  was  in  Hie 
West,  aroDad  Kobe  and  Osaka  (and  afterwards  Kyoto).  Hence, 
when  a  church  was  planted  in  Mr.  Neesinia's  old  home,  there  was 
serious  question  whether  it  should  not  be  advised  to  connect  itself 
with  the  Presbyterians,  as  being  in  their  part  of  the  ooontry,  and 
when  yonng  men  who  went  from  our  chnrches  to  Tokyo  wished  to 
form  a  Congregational  church  there,  their  desire  was  discouraged 
as  much  as  possible.  Bnt  in  a  few  years  the  futility  of  any  snch 
attempt  at  division  of-  territory  was  clearly  seen,  and  now  both 
Congregationaliats  and  Presbyterians  are  working  in  all  parts  of 
the  land,  from  the  extreme  southwest  to  the  extreme  northeast. 
With  the  beat  intentions  in  the  way  of  harmony,  it  is  impoa^ble 
to  avoid  close  contact  at  times,  and  although  in  general  a  spirit 
of  mutual  affection  has  prevailed,  there  is  more  or  less  danger  of 
rivalry  and  friction.  There  ia  also  more  or  less  waste  of  misaiooary 
resources,  and  more  or  less  loss  of  the  best  efficiency.  For  exam- 
ple, it  would  be  a  great  waste  for  each  body  to  have  two  firat^ilasB 
colleges  and  theological  schools,  one  for  the  east  and  one  for  the 
west,  and  yet  neither  body  can  use  the  other's  institutions  with 
the  same  freedom  and  comfort  as  its  own  ;  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  the  two  colleges  now  existing  (one  in  Kyoto  and 
one  in  Tokyo)  coald  each  serve  both  bodies  in  its  part  of  the 
country. 

It  will  now  be  attempted  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  movement  for  union,  reserving  comments  till  later  in  this  paper. 
In  April,  1886,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
churches  held  in  Kyoto,  a  letter  was  presented  from  the  Presbyte- 
rians suggesting  union.  Xo  action  on  it  was  taken  at  this  time,  but 
the  matter  was  commended  to  the  consideration  of  the  churches,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  the  next  meeting  should  be  held  in  Tokyo,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Synod,  in  order  to 
give  opportunity  for  negotiations  if  they  should  be  found  expedi- 
ent. Accordingly,  in  May,  1887,  the  two  bodies  met  in  Tokyo,  and 
the  result  was  the  adoption  of  a  brief  outline  of  a  basis  of  nnion, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee,  who  should  elaborate 
the  constitution  if  the  cfauroheh  after  ample  time  for  oonsidering 
the  proposed  basis  should  generally  express  a  desire  to  have  the 
negotiations- go  on.  This  committee,  consisting  of  seven  Japanese 
and  three  foreigners  from  each  side,  met  at  Osaka  in  February, 
1888,  and  spent  five  solid  days  in  their  work.  Some  differences  of 
opinion  were  expressed  during  the  discussion,  but  all  concurred 
most  heartily  in  the  result  that  was  reached,  and  as  we  knelt  in 
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thankBgiTing  at  the  end,  we  all  felt  that  we  were  thoroughly  one 
in  Christ,  and  that  there  waa  nothing  whatever  which  need  hinder 
113  from  full  and  complete  union,  a  union  not  only  of  heart,  but 
of  organization  and  work.  The  broken  voices  of  those  who  led 
in  prayer  showed  the  deep  feeling  of  joyful  thanksgiving  which 
moved  all  our  hearts.  As  some  critics  afterwards  expressed  the 
thought  that  foreigners  bad  too  much  to  do  with  shaping  this 
movement,  it  may  be  right  to  call  attention  to  the  great  prepon- 
deranoe  of  Japanese  in  this  committee,  and  to  testify  that  they 
took  at  least  their  full  share  in  the  discussions  and  decisions.  The 
discussions  were  all  in  the  Japanese  langu^e.  The  Japanese 
delegates  included  some  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  churches  on 
both  sides.  Among  them  wei-e  the  present  presidents  of  the  two 
colleges  (the  Doshisha  in  Kyoto  and  the  Meiji  in  Tokyo)  and 
pastors  of  prominent  churches.  If  the  desire  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  failed  to  be  satisfied,  it  certainly  was  not  through 
lack  of  ability  and  independence  in  their  representatives. 

The  work  of  this  committee  was,  of  course,  published  in  Japan- 
ese, and  also  an  English  translation,  and  was  presented  to  the 
churches  for  their  consideration.  At  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
two  bodies  it  was  arranged  that  both  should  meet  at  the  same 
time  in  November,  at  Osaka,  in  order  that  if  both  accepted  the 
proposed  union  it  might  at  ouce  be  carried  into  effect.  So  au- 
spicious had  been  the  meeting  of  the  joint  committee,  and  so  lit- 
tle criticism  had  yet  been  made  of  the  proposed  union,  that  it 
was  generally  regarded  as  being  sure  to  be  adopted.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  late  summer  and  the  fall  the  prospect  was  completely 
changed  on  the  Congregational  side.  In  various  quarters  objec- 
tions were  raised,  and  almost  a  panic  arose  among  some  of  the 
churches.  The  fear  of  being  hurried,  against  their  will,  into  giv- 
ing up  their  freedom  became  so  great  that  at  one  time  it  seemed 
very  doubtful  whether  any  meeting  could  be  held  at  all  in  Novem- 
ber, the  churches  fearing  to  send  delegates  even  to  discuss  the 
matter.  The  standing  committee  of  the  general  conference  was 
advised  by  some  of  the  wannest  friends  of  union  not  to  call  the 
meeting,  lest  the  attendance  should  be  so  ridiculously  small  as 
to  bring  contempt  and  shame  upon  the  whole  proceeding.  Bat 
the  committee  properly  decided  that  there  was  no  option  but  to 
convene  the  meeting  according  to  the  vote  passed  in  May,  and  the 
result  waa  a  very  general  attendance,  though  a  number  of  churches 
sent  their  representatives  not  as  "del^atea"  bat  as  "  postponers," 
coining  a  new  word  for  the  ocoamon.     Accordingly  it  was  a  mat- 
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ter  of  eourse  that  the  formal  discnsssion  of  imioo  should  be  post- 
poned till  tbe  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Conference  in  May. 
Meanwhile  a  committee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  basis  of  union 
after  hearing  whatever  suggestions  the  churches  'might  oare  to 
make.  This  committee  consisted  of  almost  entirely  tbe  same  per- 
sons as  those  who  had  been  the  Congregational  representatives  in 
the  joint  committee.  But,  although  no  other  business  was  done 
at  this  November  meeting,  the  gathering  was  by  no  means  in  viUD ; 
four  days  were  spent,  not  in  discussing  the  proposed  basis  of  union, 
but  in  talking  over  the  whole  matter  of  onion,  its  difficulties  and 
advant^es,  and  the  principles  which  should  guide  in  forming  a 
union.  Several  missionaries  spoke  by  invitation,  both  those  who 
favored  union  and  those  who  doubted  its  feasibility,  but  the  moat 
of  the  talking  was  done  by  the  Japanese  themselves,  and  it  is  sig- 
Dificant  that  no  one  of  them  oame  out  as  an  opponent  of  orgaaio 
union.  Thus  it  was  felt  at  the  close  of  this  meeting  which  had 
begun  with  bo  much  doubt  and  fear,  that  there  was  good  reason 
to  hope  for  the  accomplishment  of  union  at  the  next  meeting. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  mission  took  no  official 
action  either  for  or  against  union,  it  being  our  policy  to  leave 
aiicb  matters  entirely  to  the  Japanese  to  decide ;  bnt  as  we  seemed 
to  be  caUed  on  for  advice,  and  as  we  were  unable  to  agree  in  our 
views  of  the  subject  (about  three  fourths  favoring  the  proposed 
union,  and  one  fourth  objecting  to  it),  two  of  the  mission  were  ap- 
pointed to  present  such  statements,  in  their  own  individual  names, 
as  they  might  think  best.  These  were  issued  and  distributed 
to  tbe  churches  during  the  winter.  One  brought  to  the  minds  of 
the  churches  the  heroic  memory  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and 
spoke  of  the  advantages  of  freedom  and  the  sufficiency  of  heart- 
fellowship  without  organic  union ;  the  other  spoke  of  the  advan- 
taji^s  of  organio  union,  and  endeavored  to  show  the  reasonableness 
of  tbe  form  of  union  contemplated. 

Early  in  March,  1689,  the  revising  committee  met  in  the  room 
where  this  paper  is  now  written,  and  spent  three  solid  days  in 
their  task.  At  this  meeting  the  Japanese  brethren  did  not  only 
their  full  share  of  tbe  talking,  bnt  almost  the  whole  of  it,  the 
foreigners  doing  little  more  than  sit  by  and  listen.  The  result 
was  that  no  radical  change  was  made  in  tbe  proposed  constitu- 
tion, but  that  a  number  of  changes  were  made,  (1}  to  meet  criti- 
eisms  which  did  not  concern  the  essential  matters  of  tbe  union 
but  only  details ;  (2)  to  make  plainer  and  simpler  the  real  spirit 
of  tbe  proposed  union.     An  example  of  the  first  is  the  dropping 
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of  the  Biblical  word  "  biahop,"  whieh  it  had  been  proposed  to  in- 
trodnce  aa  a  name  for  ministers,  but  which  was  found  to  excite 
prejudice,  as  seeming  to  clium  an  episcopal  rank  for  the  ministry, 
and  which  was  thought  to  be  likely  to  lead  to  confusios  because 
of  the  other  use  of  the  word  by  Episcopalians.  An  illustration 
of  the  second  is  that  the  right  of  appeal,  which  the  constitution 
was  accused  of  allowing  from  all  church  decisions,  was  clearly  de- 
fined to  apply  only  to  cases  of  discipline. 

The  committee  felt  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  report  to 
the  Conference  a  string  of  amendments  without  knowing  whether 
or  not  they  were  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  other  party,  and 
acoordingly  we  went  to  Tokyo  and  presented  our  suggestions  to 
our  Presbyterian  brethren.  A  most  frank  and  friendly  conference 
resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  all  the  proposed  changes  with  the 
exception  that  one  was  modified.  What  this  was  will  be  meu- 
tioned  later. 

In  May  the  regular  annnal  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  held 
in  Kobe,  and  almost  its  whole  time  was  given  to  the  oonsidera- 
tion  of  this  one  subject.  There  were  present  a  small  minority  who 
were  altogether  opposed  to  union,  and  endeavored  to  defeat  it 
by  amending  the  constitution  into  so  ultra-Congregational  a  form 
that  the  Presbyterians  could  not  possibly  accept  it.  They  were 
few  in  numbers,  but  determined  in  spirit,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  they  would  aeoede  rather  than  enter  the  proposed  union. 
They  could  not  carry  their  points,  but  the  desire  to  go  as  far  as 
possible  in  conciliating  them  led  the  majority  to  make  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  which  were  unacceptable  to  the  Presby- 
terians, who,  moreover,  felt  that  they  were  trifled  with  in  being 
asked  again  to  make  concessions,  after  having  yielded,  almost 
without  exception,  all  that  was  proposed  by  the  revising  commit- 
tee. Thus,  although  in  form  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference was  an  acceptance  of  union,  in  fact  it  was  the  death  of  it, 
and  nothing  further  has  been  done  in  the  matter  since.  For,  by 
a  strange  piece  of  blundering,  the  Conference  never  officially  re- 
ported its  work  to  the  Synod  (which  was  at  the  same  time  in  ses- 
sion at  Tokyo),  and  thus  had  no  chance  to  get  an  answer  to  its  last 
amendments.  It  was  universally  rect^ized  that  the  union  was, 
for  the  present  at  least,  impracticable,  and  nothing  more  was  said 
or  done  about  it,  except  that  the  Doshisha  college  church  went 
through  the  solemn  farce  of  rejecting  union. 

In  describing  briefly  the  proposed  form  of  union,  reference 
will  be  made,  of  course,  to  the  finally  revised  form  of  the  consti- 
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tution.  As  to  doctrine,  the  Fresbyterian  churches  were  then  atill 
under  the  Westminster  ConfeBBion,  and  though  Uiey  did  not  de- 
mand that  Calvinism  be  made  a  oondition  of  union,  tbej  were  not 
yet  prepared  to  cut  entirely  loose  from  the  old  standards.  Henoe, 
in  the  proposed  constitution  the  Heidelbei^  Catechism,  tb«  West- 
minster Confession,  and  the  Plymouth  Declaration  (1865)  wete 
mentioned  as  being  entitled  to  be  held  in  reverence,  bat  only  die 
Apostles'  Creed,  Nioene  Creed,  and  Articles  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  were  made  the  standard.  This  mention  of  long,  foreign 
'  creeds,  which  few  bad  even  heard  of,  was  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
Congregational  churches,  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  might  have 
been  avoided.  In  the  revision  this  was  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a  note  providing  for  an  early  adoption  of  a  new  creed  by  the 
united  churches,  and  the  oourse  of  events  since  then  showa  that 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agreement  on 
a  broad  and  simple  evangelical  creed. 

As  to  polity,  which  was,  of  course,  the  chief  difficidty,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  speak  of  three  points,  —  the  church,  the  bokwu, 
and  the  sokwai. 

1.  The  church.  It  was  distinctly  provided  that  each  loeal 
church  should  be  independent  in  its  own  affairs.  Forms  of  organ- 
ization were  suggested  in  an  appendix,  one  with  and  one  without 
*'  representative  elders,"  but  no  preference  was  given  to  one  over 
the  other,  and  neither  was  more  than  a  suggestion.  It  is,  of 
course,  open  to  any  one  to  say  that  the  example  of  the  churches 
which  had  elders  would  have  tended  to  lead  all  to  adopt  that  form 
of  organization,  but  it  would  be,  perhaps,  easier  to  say  thia  than 
to  prove  it,  and  some  thought  it  much  more  probable  that  the  ses- 
sions of  elders  would,  in  time,  have  become  simply  standing  com- 
mittees. At  any  rate,  each  church  would  have  been  quite  free  to 
do  as  it  pleased  in  this  matter.  The  only  limitations  to  the  auton- 
omy of  the  churches  were  that  the  bukwu  were  to  be  their  agents 
in  ordination,  installatioD,  and  dismission  of  pastors,  and  that  ex- 
communicated church  members  might  appeal  to  the  bukwu. 

2.  Bukwai  (literally  "district  meeting").  This  word  was 
coined  for  the  occasion,  and  it  may  be  better  to  leave  it  nntrans- 
lated  than  to  use  a  foreign  word  which  may  give  a  false  impres- 
sion. It  was  easy  for  unfriendly  foreign  critics  to  trantdate  it 
"  presbytery,"  and  forthwith  interpret  the  whole  constitution  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Congregational  churches 
have  since  then  adopted  this  as  the  name  of  their  local  ooofei^ 
ences,  we  need  not  be  frightened  by  the  word.     The  bukwai,  as 
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before  stated,  was  to  serve  as  the  agent  of  the  churches  in  ordina- 
tions, installation B,  diHmiasionB,  and  church  organization,  which 
work,  in  fact,  is  now  done  by  the  Congregational  bukwai.  It  was 
also  to  be  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  ministers.  And  thirdly, 
it  was  to  be  open  for  church  members  who  b^eved  that  they  had 
been  unjustly  disciplined  by  their  churches,  to  appeal  to  bukwai 
for  an  arbitration  of  the  case.  In  other  words,  the  bukwai  was 
to  combine  the  functions  of  councils,  both  mutual  and  ex  parte, 
and  local  conferences,  besides  having  charge  of  ministerial  stand- 
ing. In  case  the  bukwai  should  find  that  a  person  had  been 
unjustly  excommunicated  by  his  church,  it  might  either  direct  the 
church  to  receive  him  back,  or  might  certify  to  his  Christian 
character  and  recommend  him  to  some  other  church,  it  being 
recognized  both  that  it  might  be  unwise  sometimes  to  force  a  man 
back  upon  a  church  which  had  expelled  him,  and  also  that  if 
there  waa  no  other  church  in  the  region  it  might  be  unjust  to 
the  individual  unjustly  condemned  to  leave  him  without  church 
connection. 

3.  Sokwai  ("general  meeting").  This  also  was  a  word  with- 
ont  prejudice  of  former  use,  and  this  also  is  now  used  by  the 
Congregationalists.  This  body  was  to  meet  once  a  year,  to  dis- 
charge the  natural  functions  of  a  general  conference,  to  appoint 
and  oversee  missiottary  committees,  and  to  receive  appeals  from 
the  bukwai  in  cases  of  ministerial  discipline.  No  other  cases  of 
discipline  could  be  appealed  to  the  sokwai ;  thus  in  all  matters  of 
discipline  there  was  opportunity  for  one,  and  only  one,  appeal. 

If,  now,  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of 
this  movement,  we  are  off  from  the  safe  ground  of  historical  nar- 
rative, and  need  not  be  surprised  to  receive  a  variety  of  answers. 
Some  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Japanese  Congregation  alista 
found  their  polity  in  the  Bible,  and  therefore  were  unwilling  to 
change  it.  It  might,  however,  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  exact 
chapter  and  verse  where  they  learned  that  pastors  ought  not  to  be 
delegates  to  bukwai  unless  especially  chosen  by  their  churches, 
and  some  of  us  who  heard  a  good  deal  of  diacuBsion  at  that  time 
fail  to  remember  that  the  Bible  was  used  as  a  storehouse  of  argu- 
ments by  the  opponents  of  union.  Another  view  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  defeat  of  union  wae  due  to  Japanese  fickleness,  which 
some  think  was  illustrated  by  the  wonderful  change  of  public  sen- 
timent in  regard  to  treaty  revision  not  long  after  that  time,  or 
that  it  was  brought  about  by  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the  Doshisha 
students,  who  were  certainly  among  the  most  energetic  and  ex- 
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treme  of  the  opponents  of  nnion.  Ferfasps  the  best  that  can  be 
done  is  to  point  out  tbe  two  features  c^  the  proposed  constitutioa 
which  aroused  tbe  chief  opposition,  and  also  to  call  attention  to 
two  or  three  adventitious  causes  which  at  least  greatly  impeded 
nnion. 

And,  taking  them  in  reverse  order,  one  difficnity  was  that  the 
Congregational  churches  were  then  almost  entirely  unoi^aniied 
in  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  had  nothing  whatever  in  the 
shape  of  a  constitution.  Hence  this  proposed  constitution,  which 
to  I'reabyterians  seemed  short  and  ^mple,  appeared  formidable  to 
tbe  Cougregatioualists,  and  it  was  easy  for  tbeni  to  get  the  idea  that 
it  was  a  piece  of  ecclesiastical  machinery  which  would  steal  awaj 
their  liberties.  It  was,  perhafw,  a  mistake  that  a  commentaiy 
was  not  sent  out  to  tbe  churches  with  tbe  constitution,  pointing 
out  what  its  spirit  was,  and  what  its  working  was  expected  to  he, 
or  that  some  of  tbe  fneods  of  union  did  not  go  about  among  tbe 
churches  and  explain  it  to  them.  As  it  was,  the  opponents  of 
union  bad  tbe  field  entirely  to  themselves  for  some  time* 

Another  infelicity  was  the  manner  in  which  the  question  finaUj 
came  before  the  Conference  for  decision.  The  committee  which 
framed  tbe  constatution  was  a  small  one,  there  being  on  it  only 
seven  Japanese  Congregationalists,  and  tbe  only  layman  among 
them  was  unfortunately  unable  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  oom- 
mittec.  Hence,  although  perhaps  no  better  and  stronger  repre- 
sentatives could  have  been  selected,  the  most  of  the  chnrchea  bad 
no  direct  relation  to  the  constitution,  and  tbe  charge  oonld  be 
made  that  it  was  framed  by  ministers  for  the  promotion  t^ 
their  own  power  ;  moreover,  the  work  of  the  committee  came  be- 
fore the  Conference  not  as  a  finality  to  be  either  accepted  or 
rejected,  hut  as  a  draft  which  was  subject  to  any  amount  of  amend- 
ment. Tbe  result  was,  that,  instead  of  discussing  tbe  broad  ques- 
tion of  union,  and  its  advantages  or  di£Bcultie8,  days  were  spent 
in  debating  minute  points,  and  finally  the  constitution,  while  nomi- 
nally accepted,  was  burdened  with  amendments  which  the  Pres- 
byterians could  uot  have  been  expected  to  receive.  If  the  work 
of  framing  the  constitution  had  l>een  done  by  a  joint  convention, 
say  of  fifty  from  each  aide,  in  which  most  of  tbe  churches  might 
have  been  directly  represented,  and  which  should  have  included  a 
fair  share  of  laymen,  and  if  the  resulting  constitution  had  come 
before  the  Conference  for  rejection  or  adoption,  without  amend- 
ment, while  it  is  true  that  such  a  convention  would  have  been  a 
more  cumbrous  body  than  a  committee  of  twenty,  yet  some  of  ns 
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believe  that  it  would  have  come  to  snbetantial  harmoDf,  and  that 
its  work  would  have  been  adopted.  If  we  craisider  what  would 
probably  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Constitatioa  of  the  United 
States  if  even  one  powerful  State  had  been  free  to  propose  amend- 
ments ad  libitum  before  adopting  it,  the  resnlt  of  this  attempt  at 
miion  will  not  eeem  strange. 

While  it  ia  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  indulge  in 
personalities,  it  is  hardly  poBsible  to  avoid  mentioning  one  name 
which  mast  ever  be  mentioned  with  the  greatest  respect.  Xo  ac- 
count of  the  failure  of  this  attempt  at  union  would  be  complete 
that  omitted  to  notice  Mr.  Neesima's  infliieuoe.  Although  he 
made  no  public  attack  on  the  proposal,  it  was  well  known  that  he 
regarded  it  with  very  great  doubt  and  dislike,  and  do  one  who 
knew  him  can  wonder  that  this  had  great  weight.  And  well  it 
might,  for  if  there  ever  was  a  truly  good  and  unaelfiah  man,  Mr. 
Neesima  was  such,  and  if  good  men  were  always  infallible  in  their 
judgments  his  opposition  would  decide  the  matter  at  once.  It  is, 
however,  a  fact  that  Mr.  Neesima  had  a  strong  prejudice  against 
the  Presbyteriana  entirely  apart  from  the  question  of  church  gov- 
ernment, and  that  he  was  also  afraid  that  the  proposed  sokwat 
might  get  control  over  the  Doshlsha ;  so  it  is  possible  that  his 
judgment  of  the  union  was  not  unbiased.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  unfnendly  attitude  had 
great  influenoe. 

Still,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  these  incidental  or  adventitious 
causes  were  all  that  operated  adveraely  to  union,  and  attention 
will  now  be  called  to  the  two  chief  points  which  aroused  objection. 
The  first  great  criticism  made  was  that  the  plan  was  aristocratic, 
and  contrary  to  the  democratic  spirit  of  modem  Japan.  This 
was  based  partly  on  the  provision  for  committing  the  discipline  of 
ministers  to  bukwai,  but  more  especially  on  the  membership  of 
bukwiu.  If  it  is  then  inquired  what  this  so  aristocratic  body  was 
to  be,  some  may  be  surprised  to  bear  that  it  was  to  consist  of  "  the 
pastor  and  a  representative  from  each  church."  (Churches  of 
more  than  three  hundred  members  were  to  be  allowed  to  send  two 
delegates  beside  the  pastor.)  Possibly  not  all  Ameriean  Congre- 
gationalists  may  recognize  the  aristocratic  and  un-Congr^ational 
character  of  this  membership,  and  perhaps  not  all  may  appreciate 
the  alleged  unreasonableness  of  the  Presbyterians  in  wishing  to 
retain  this  constitution ;  but  among  the  churches  here  there  had 
grown  up  the  custom  of  a  pastor's  being  a  member  of  councils 
only  when   expressly  chosen   by  his   church,  that  is,  a  church 
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chooses  two  del^^ates  to  seud  to  a  council,  of  wKom  the  pastor 
may  be  or  may  not  be  one,  jost  as  the  church  pleases.  The  right 
of  leaving  the  pastor  at  home  and  sending  two  lay  delegates  is 
practically  exercised ;  thus  to  the  Conference  which  decided  the 
fate  of  union,  the  Doshisha  church  seut,  not  its  pastor  (a  Japanese 
professor),  but  two  students,  and  at  least  one  other  churoh  did  the 
same.  In  fact,  a  very  scanty  respect  for  the  pastoral  ofBce,  as 
such,  is  shown  by  the  churches  at  times  in  various  ways,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, one  may  sometimes  see  a  church  with  a  settled  pastor,  and 
in  hia  presence  celebrate  a  service  of  baptism  and  communion 
with  the  largest  proportion  of  the  service  (except  the  sermon)  con- 
ducted by  laymen.  Hence  many  of  them  were  much  displeased 
at  the  propoBition  that  a  pastor  should  be  a  delegate  ex  officio. 
The  revising  committee  proposed  that  each  church  should  send 
two  delegates,  of  whom  the  pastor  should  be  one  if  possible,  and 
this  is  the  only'  one  of  their  numerous  suggestions  which  the 
Presbyterians  did  not  accept. 

The  other  great  objection  was  to  the  provision  for  discipline, 
both  to  allowing  an  excommunicated  church  member  to  ask  for 
a  review  of  his  case  by  bukwai,  and  to  making  any  mention  of 
discipline  at  all.  It  seemed  to  be  felt  that  church  discipline 
could  always  be  conducted  as  a  purely  informal  and  brotherly 
affair,  and  that  nothing  ought  to  be  said  about  it  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  no  rules  laid  down  in  regard  to  it.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  direotions  for  procedure  in  matters  of  disoipiine 
occupied  so  considerable  a  space,  comparatively,  in  the  first  form 
of  the  constitution,  that,  although  they  were  purely  designed  to 
secure  a  fair  trial  to  an  accused  brother,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  any  special  form  of  church  government,  they  were  liable  to 
give  more  the  impression  of  a  court  of  justice  than  of  a  church. 
In  the  revised  form  they  were  all  put  into  a  separate  appendix,  as 
mere  su^estions,  but  still  they  stood  in  the  background  and  served 
to  maintain  prejudice  against  the  whole  plan.  Bnt,  apart  from 
this,  it  seemed  to  some  of  us  that  our  brethren  were  certainly 
mistaken  in  not  recognizing  the  possibility  that  a  church  member 
might  sometimes  be  excommunicated  unjustly,  and  in  not  being 
willing  to  make  provision  for  relief  in  such  cases,  and  also  in  not 
seeing  that  the  sad  necessity  of  discipline  of  ministers  could  not 
always  be  escaped.  In  fact,  it  was  not  very  long  before  a  preacher 
went  astray,  and  was  deposed  from  the  ministry  rather  irregularly 
(there  being  no  question  as  to  his  guilt,  no  one  was  disposed  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  authority  by  which  he  was  deposed),  uid  in  a  more 
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recent  case  of  a  minister  accused  of  serious  diveTgence  from  sound 
doctrine,  no  one  seems  to  know  where  there  is  any  authority  to 
inquire  into  the  matter. 

The  amendments  adopted  by  the  Conference,  which  proved  to 
be  the  death-blow  to  the  union  movement,  bore  upon  these  two 
points,  —  the  membership  of  huhwai  and  discipline.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  neither  was  any  essential  point  of  Congregationalism 
at  stake;  that,  in  fact,  the  Conference  took  ultra-Congregational 
ground,  and  demanded  that  the  Presbyterians  come  over  to  it.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  Congregational  churches  have  since  dien 
become  largely  organized  in  bukwai  which  have  almost  exactly  the 
functions  provided  for  in  the  proposed  constitution,  except  as  to 
discipline,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  discipline  of 
ministers  will  be  soon  recognized  as  properly  belonging  to  these 
bodies. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  sum  up  the  case,  and  pronounce 
judgment,  but  a  few  remarks  are  appended.  (1.)  It  is  thought 
that  all  candid  judges  acquainted  wiUi  the  fall  history  most  admit 
that  the  Presbyterians  showed  a  noble  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
fair-mindedness,  and  readiness  to  make  any  reasonable  concession, 
and  that  any  who  charge  the  failure  of  union  to  Uieir  grasping- 
ness  and  unwillingness  to  yield  are  surely  misinformed.  Whether 
the  Congregational  churches  have  merited  equal  praise  is  left  to 
the  reader  to  say.  (2.)  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  a  usage  which 
is  not  more  than  a  dozen  years  old,  and  which  is  unknown  to 
churches  of  a  similar  polity  in  other  lands,  is  yet  dung  to  so 
firmly  as  to  be  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  union.  (S.) 
Is  it  not  a  significant  fact,  that  in  all  joint  meetings  there  was 
most  delightful  harmony,  and  no  serious  difBculty  in  ooming  to 
agreement?  (4.)  Are  we  to  suppose  that  it  is  Christ's  will 
that  his  church  here  should  be  permanently  divided  into  rival 
branches  because  of  differences  on  such  points  as  the  right  of  pas- 
tors, as  such,  to  be  members  of  bukwai,  and  the  provision  of 
relief  for  a  brother  unjustly  condemned  by  a  local  church  ? 

Dtoight   W.  Learned. 
Kyoto,  Japak. 
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CHURCH  AND   STATE  IN  CANADA. 

To  the  student  of  history  and  of  politioa,  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  fumisbea  a  modern  object 
lesson  in  the  exhibition  of  the  power  of  an  established  dominant 
church  to  control  the  state,  to  develop  its  ecclesiastioal  polity, 
and  to  carry  out  its  temporal  and  Bpiritual  designs  unchecked,  as 
well  as  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  itself  hy  influencing  or  con- 
trolling the  political  action  of  its  adherents. 

No  modem  European  or  American  state  furnishes  such  an 
example  of  complete  spiritual  unity,  which  is  the  synonym  of 
national  unity ;  and  to  find  the  nearest  historic  parallel  we  must 
go  back  to  the  days  of  the  ancient  regime. 

By  the  census  of  1891,  the  population  of  the  province  was 
1,488,588  ;  by  that  of  1881,  the  population  was  1,359,027;  of  this 
number  (the  census  of  1891  not  being  yet  available)  the  Roman 
Church  claimed  1,170,000,  and  thus  outnumbered  all  other  sects 
nearly  one  million. 

Of  the  entire  population  of  the  Dominion,  4,324,810,  nearly 
two  million  were  members  of  the  Roman  communion. 

With  such  a  preponderance  of  numbers,  it  is  master  of  the 
politico-religious  situation  in  Quebec,  and  is  able  by  its  powerful 
organization  and  influence  to  direct  and  control  legislation  in 
its  behalf  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  at  Ottawa,  as  well  as  in 
some,  if  not  all  of,  the  neighboring  provinces.  The  extent  of  this 
power  18  best  indicated  by  what  it  claims  to  have  accomplished  in 
legislation,  as  an  important  factor  in  the  conservative  party,  since 
the  federation. 

Among  the  measures   in  which  it  takes   a   particular   pride 


(a.)  The  law  establishing  religious  orders :  under  which  the 
bounty  of  the  state  is  bestowed  upon  the  religious  refugees  from 
persecution  in  France  and  other  countries. 

(&.)  The  law  authorizing  the  organization  of  canonical  parishes 
as  civil  corporations  having  a  legal  existence :  a  law  which  empha- 
sizes the  close  relation  of  church  and  state. 

(c.)  The  law  exempting  ecclesiastical  and  reli^ous  educational 
property  from  taxation,  provincial  or  municipal :  property  the 
exact  value  of  which  cannot  be  determined,  but  is  supposed  to 
reach  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

((2.)  The  law  by  which  the  education  of  all  classes  is    put 
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under  the  immediate  control  of  a  bod;  mled  hj  the  biahops  of 
the  Boiuan  Church,  and  which  was  obtained  by  their  influence. 

This,  with  the  law  establishing  in  Canada  foreign  religious 
orders,  marks  a  long  step  backward  toward  the  days  of  Jesuitical 
propi^andisro  whose  Bhackles  even  Italy  long  since  cast  off,  de- 
clining longer  to  yield  the  control  of  its  public  schools  to  any 
reli^ous  body,  and  insisting  upon  training  np  a  generation  of 
children  whose  first  instinct  of  loyalty  shall  be  to  itself. 

lu  complete  harmony  with  this  legislation  is  the  act  of  the 
province,  passed  in  1888,  giving  to  the  Jesuits  $400,000  as  com- 
pensation for  their  estates  couSauated  by  the  British  government ; 
of  which  sum,  "$60,000  was  assigned  to  Protestant  educational 
purposes  to  satisfy  the  opposition." 

This  act  of  the  province  is  described  as  "  a  rampant  assertion 
of  Roman  Catholic  ascendancy,  by  the  endowment  out  of  a 
public  fund  of  an  order  formed  specially  for  the  subversion  of 
Protestantism,  and  at  the  same  time  a  recognition  of  the  Pope  as 
the  ecclesiastical  sovereign  of  Quebec." ' 

Another  instance  of  this  ascendancy  is  the  granting  of  a  special 
lottery  charter,  by  the  Dominion  Parliament,  to  the  Province  of 
Quebec  for  church  and  educational  or  charitable  purposes;  such 
associations  being  classed  as  criminal  under  the  general  law  of  the 
Dominion. 

But  these  are  but  modem  additions  to  a  power  almost  imperial. 
With  the  consent  of  Great  Britain,  Canada  was  allowed  to  retain 
with  her  language  and  law  (the  Code  Napoleon),  the  dime  ecclSsi- 
ast^rue  and  ibe  dime  seigneuriale ;  the  former  still  survives  in 
full  vigor,  the  latter  having  been  extinguished  in  1854. 

By  virtue  of  this  ancient  hbtorical  relic,  granted  by  the  mother 
country  at  the  time  of  its  first  establishment  in  Canada,  the  Bo> 
man  Church  now  collects  from  its  adherents  one  twenty-sixth 
part  of  their  grain  product,  or  the  twenty-sixth  bushel,  which  is 
recoverable  at  law. 

The  cur^  of  the  parish  also  claims  the  twenty-sixth  child  of  the 
families  of  the  faithful,  to  be  trained  and  educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  church  for  its  own  purposes. 

If  no  grain  be  raised,  other  produce  is  contributed  ;  and  where 
no  produce  can  be  furnished,  as  in  towns  and  cities,  the  tax  ja 
levied  upon  income  by  the  clergy,  upon  information  gained  through 
the  confessional  or  otherwise. 

It  is  maintained  that  all  taxes  thus  levied,  excepting  the  twenty- 
*  Goldwin  Smith,  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Quetlion,  p.  218. 
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'  BixtK  bushel,  are  of  doubtfol  l^al  authority,  and  if  questaoned 

would  hardly  stand. 

In  the  settlement  of  an  estate,  for  these  tithes  or  other  estab- 
\^  lished  charges,  the  church  has  by  law  the  first  claim  after  the  pay- 

ment of  the  legal   costs.     The  exaction  of   these  tithes  by  the 
church,  aud  of  other  taxes  by  the  provincial  and  mnnicipal  gov- 
eroments,  keeps  the  peaaants  upon  the  border  land  of   misery. 
/  Molinari  asserts  that  there  are  cur^s  of  country  parishes  who 

obtain  in  this  way  more  than  15,000  francs  annually. 

Among  the  most  significant  victories  of  the  church  were  the 
concessions  made  to  it  aud  to  French  nationalism  in  the  act  of 
federation,  or  union,  "  without  which  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
would  never  have  been  formed ; "  ^  and  to  an  American,  one  of 
the  most  intolerant  of  its  hierarchical  measures  is  the  division  of 
the  public  school  fund. 

-  In  all  the  provinces  except  Manitoba,  which  by  a  recent  act 
has  repealed  the  law,  the  school  fund  is  apportioned  between  the 
Romanists  and  Protestants,  each  having  absolute  control  and 
direction  of  its  own  schools. 

A  general  council,  composed  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  has 
in  charge  the  general  educational  interests,  while  the  system  is 
un(^r  the  immediate  supervision  and  control  of  a  Romanist  and 
a  Ih-otestant  superintendent. 

Xhe  effect  of  this  division  of  the  school  fund,  instead  of  soften- 
ing racial  prejudices  md  increasing  social  harmony,  has  been  to 
iitcrease  intolerance  and  intensify  racial  feeling,  and  to  create 
ihsm.  where  they  had  no  previous  existence. 

A  study  of  the  existing  relations  of  the  races  and  religions  in 
Canada  will  prove  a  useful,  if  not  oonvincing,  object  lessun  to 
those  who  look  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  effort  to  divide  our 
school  funds  with  complacency  and  indifference  ;  it  is  the  entering 
wedge  of  social  disintegration. 

The  relations  of  the  established  church  and  the  civil  authority 
in  Quebec  are  extremely  intimate.  To  the  church  the  state  looks 
for  inspiration  and  guidance ;  it  is  its  arbiter,  the  supreme  au- 
thority to  which  its  first  allegiance  is  due,  and  its  final  court  of 
appe^,  at  which  his  Holiness  the  Pope  presides. 

Under  its  occult  influence  the  civil,  municipal,  and  ecclesiastical 
parishes  have  become  nearly  identical ;  and  upon  the  parish  glebe 
stands  the  church,  the  municipal  council  house,  the  presbytery,  the 
convent,  the  monastery,  and  the  hustings,  each  ready  to  minister 

'  Martin  J.  GrifBa,  BkteJaoood't  Magazine,  ut.  "  Sir  John  Uaodonold." 
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to  the  other's  needs;  the  politioal  meetings  in  oountiy  parishes 
being  freqoently  held  at  the  church  door  on  Sunday  mornings 
after  mass. 

Ultramontanism  is  in  the  ascendant  The  hostility  and  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Romanists,  and  their  intolerance  of  Protestant- 
ism, are  rapidly  driving  out  all  opposing  elements,  marriages 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  being  interdicted  by  the  church. 

The  generous  distribution  of  pontifical  orders  and  titles  is 
another  method  employed  in  religions  propagandism. 

Of  Mr.  Mercier,  the  ex-Fremier  of  Quebec,  the  "  £Iecteur," 
the  French  liberal  organ  of  the  province,  recently  remarked: 
"  He  (MercierJ  has  gained  the  active  sympathies  of  the  Court  of 
Some,  which,  in  heaping  upon  him  its  honors  and  favors,  has 
inoreased  hb  prestige."  On  a  recent  pilgrimage  to  Home,  this 
Liberal  leader,  who  so  happily  combines  religion  with  politics, 
was  made  a  Bomau  Count,  and  on  state  occasions  displays  to  his 
democratic  admirers  the  grand  cross  and  the  glittering  insignia 
of  the  pontifical  order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

It  is  affirmed  without  denial  that  the  Pope  seut  by  the  same 
hands  hundreds  of  medals  and  titles  for  discriminating  distribu- 
tion among  zealous  politioo-religious  workers,  the  Papal  Zouaves, 
and  other  fiuthful  prop^andists,  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered 
and  sacrifices  made  in  behalf  of  the  church.  Those  intended  for 
the  remnant  of  the  Papal  Zouaves  who  offered  their  services  to 
the  Pope  in  his  extremity  have  already  been  presented  by  Mr. 
Mercier,  with  many  flattering  messages  and  congratulations  from 
the  Holy  Father. 

As  an  incentive  to  pie^,  and  to  keep  alive  the  mediaeval  faith 
of  the  peasantry,  processions  and  pilgrim^es,  the  modem  memo- 
rials of  ancient  customs  and  rites,  are  encouraged  by  the  church. 

The  objective  point  of  these  pilgrimages,  the  Romanist  Mecca 
of  the  faithful,  is  the  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupr^  (the  patron 
saint  of  Canada)  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  on  the 
borders  of  the  "  giant "  river.  Unlike  the  Arab  pilgrims,  footsore 
and  weary,  hungry  and  ragged,  in  poverty  and  squalor,  sleeping 
exhausted  by  the  wayside,  with  only  the  stars  for  a  covering  and 
the  sirocco  for  a  lullaby,  the  Canadian  habitant,  reasonably  fed  and 
comfortably  clothed,  hies  to  the  wondrous  thaumaturge,  by  r^I 
and  steamboat,  at  the  bidding  of  his  master,  offers  his  prayers 
and  sacrifices,  and  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  moment  leaves 
at  her  feet  the  unpleasant  memoriak  of  his  physical  suffering  and 
trials.    The  teaching  of  the  church  is,  that  there  is  no  authority 
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for  the  belief  that  the  age  ^of  miracles  ia  past,  and  to  the  in- 
quiring mind  thej  make  the  same  answer  as  one  of  the  early 
Christian  bishops  made  to  Phiedo,  a  pagan  philosopher :  "  That 
in  all  qaeations  of  divine  mysteries  he  should  never  ask  the  where- 
fore or  the  how," 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  "  Canada  is  the  representative  of 
France,  and  the  fila  ain4  of  the  Roman  Church  in  America."  ^ 

Quebec  has  not  only  outgrown  the  Romanism  of  the  mother 
country,  but  manifests  an  enthnaiasm  in  her  devotion,  and  an 
obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  church,  unparalleled  in  any 
modern  European  state.' 

The  Kew  England  of  the  Puritans  ia  rapidly  becoming  the  New 
England  of  the  Romanists.  The  ecolesiastieal  province  of  Bos- 
ton, which  embraces  the  New  England  States,  reports  1,004,605 
communicants,  with  an  estimated  population  of  1,155,000  be- 
longing to  that  faith,  while  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  so 
called,  including  New  England,  with  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  there  is  reported  a  Roman  Catholic  population  of 
3,371,000. 

The  French  Canadiaus  swarm  in  our  northern  manufacturing 
villages,  occasionally  controlling  them,  and  it  is  their  hope  and 
belief,  carefully  fostered  by  their  teachers,  that  at  a  time  not  far 
diatant,  the  Roman  Church  will  not  only  dominate  New  England, 
but  the  whole  of  eastern  Canada,  beginning  at  Prince  Edward 
lalaud,  and  extending  to  and  including  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Ottawa. 

The  government  of  Quebec  is  as  clearly  a  hierarchy  as  was  that 
of  Rome  during  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  Masaachaaette  Bay  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago ;  and 
the  Canadian  peasant,  honest,  induatrions,  and  faithful,  but  un- 
enterprising, unambitious,  ignorant,  and  poor,  is  in  hia  religious 

1  "  This  rejected  plant  beyond  the  seu  (^rds  tbe  ancient  monarclucal 
spirit  of  the  metropolitan,  and  noarishea  under  the  domination  of  the  stranger 
oil  the  old  caBtoms  which  have  disappeared  among  ub."  —  Snvergier  de  Hau- 

'  A  jonng  lady  recentlj  refased  the  ioTitation  of  an  officer  to  dance  at  an 
eutertaioment  given  on  board  a  French  frigate  in  the  harbor  of  Mmitrea] ; 
giving  as  an  excuse,  that  sueh  dancing,  together  with  low  dressing,  opera 
bouffe,  aud  balls  are  atronglj  denounced  bj  the  Roman  church  of  which  she 
was  a  commnnicont. 

The  officer,  somewhat  piqued  bj  her  Tcfnsal,  appealed  to  the  -renembla 
chaplain  of  the  ship,  who  replied  :  "  Mademoiselle,  yon  are  not  in  Hontreal, 
yon  are  in  France." 
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zeal,  crude  philoBophy,  and  sublime  confidence,  completely  satisfied 
that  whatever  ia,  and  the  church  oommands,  is  right. 

An  attempt  to  describe  the  political  situation,  or  the  relations 
of  the  namerous  factions  and  parties  existing  in  Quebec  and 
Canada,  by  a  casaal  observer,  or  by  any  one  not  "  to  the  manner 
bom,"  would  be  presumptuous.  There  are,  however,  certain  sur- 
face indications  of  the  turmoil  and  tumult  beneath,  which  even 
the  casual  visitor  cannot  avoid  if  he  would,  uid  of  which  he  has 
a  right  to  apeak. 

In  Canada  there  are  two  great  political  parties  :  the  Blues  and 
the  £eds.  In  general  terms,  the  former  are  Conservatives,  the 
latter  Liberals.  / 

In  a  state  of  comparative  social  disintegration  resulting  from' 
racial  and  religious  separation,  amid  the  conflicting  opiuionf 
upon  eeonomical  questions,  and  upon  the  relations  with  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  question  of  governmental  policy, 
or  administration,  other  than  one  purely  racial  or  religious,  up4n 
which  the  party  lines  can  be  drawn  with  any  approach  to  absolute  ' 
distinction.  ^ 

Whichever  party  is  in  power  is  opposed  by  that  out  of  power;  v 
and  in  the  absence  of  leading  questions  of  public  poUey,  the  con*  .' 
t«8t  is,  as  usual,  between  the  '*  ins  "  and  the  "  outa,''/ftr  the  emolu-  i 
ments  of  public  office.  — e_  *         /     -.  -   ■*      / 

Political  warfare  is  carried  on  with  a  heat,  bittemess,' person- 
ality, acrimony,  recklessDCss,  and  corruption  to  which  we  in  th^  -, 
United  States  are  aa  yet  happily  Btrangers.^ 

The  party  in  control  does  not  hesitate  to  sustain  itself  by  liberal 
subsidies  for  public  works  and  improvements  ;  neither  does  it, 
judging  from  public  report,  hesitate  to  demand  most  publicly  and 
iinblushingly  its  share  of  the  money  value  of  the  benefits  which 
such  legislation  has  conferred  upon  corporations  and  individuals, 
as  a  political  election  fund  for  its  own  maintenance. 

From  the   recent  examinations   and   reports   of  investigating 

'  A  "  Conservative  "  joamal  of  SloutreaJ  brands  iti  "  Liberal "  contempo- 
rary as  an  "  impostor  and  public  liar." 

The  Liberal  of  Quebec  makes  the  retort  coarteouB,  that  "  one  mast  have 
a  braien  front  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  tlie  pablio  with  so  mach  knavery  and 
impudence." 

"  Nothing,"  sajs  another,  "  is  more  easily  pnt  to  fli^t  than  the  Liberals,  if 
we  unloose  against  their  chiefs  all  the  faries  of  hell,  if  we  let  out  at  the  same 
time  all  the  vipers  of  ealumuy." 

These  comments  are  found  ander  snch  striking  headlines  aa  "  Black  Villainy 
Unmasked,"  "  The  Vipers  let  loose  in  the  Conntrj." 

voL.xvn.— NO.  101.  32 
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committees  appointed  by  the  Legislature  o£  the  Domision,  it  ap- 
pears tliat  official  corruption  has  existed  in  Canada  to  an  extent 
unknown  even  in  the  days  of  Intendant  Bigot ;  and  that  money 
and  influence  have  heen  used  in  ordinary  and  contested  eleotions, 
and  for  party  purposes,  in  amounts  and  to  a  degree  equaled  only 
in  England  in  the  days  of  Walpole,  and  during  the  period  imme- 
diately anterior  to  the  pas8^;e  of  the  recent  election  laws. 

As  in  the  borough  described  by  Lord  John  Russell,  it  would 
Appear  that  the  electors  of  Canada  do  not  invariably  ask  the 
political  opinions  of  candidates  for  guidance,  they  do  not  inquire 
into  private  character,  "  they  only  require  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
\  impurity  of  the  candidate's  intentions." ' 
\  In  Canadian  politics,  as  in  our  own,  self  is  the  Alpha  and 
<C)raega  of  political  action ;  and  being  so,  the  Liberal  of  to-day 
ibecomes  the  Conservative  of  to-morrow ;  the  reformer  of  yester- 
^""^oAy,  the  aati-progressivist  of  to-day.  "  Those  who  were  parties 
m  the  conspiracy  of  corruption  in  Canada  in  1872,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  their  indignant  expulsion  from  ofBce  and  power,  now,  in 
/l891,  pose  as  reformers;  and  like  Theseus,  are  preparing  to  ex- 
plore the  Labyrifith,  and  heroically  destroy  the  Minotaur  of  cor- 
ruption who  is  ravaging  the  country."  ^ 

In  the  "  Liberal  Conservative,"  or  "  Conservative  "  party,  bo- 
«alled,  as  many  heterogeneous  elements  find  expression  as  are  to 
be  found  among  the  people.  Tnie  to  the  teaching  and  leadership 
of  its  great  master,  Macdonald,  who  in  early  and  late  manhood 
took  Walpole  for  lus  model,  ite  economic  convictions  are  of  a  most 
variable  character. 

In  ite  ranks  may  be  found  Liberals  who  are  conservative  as 
well  as  Conservatives  who  are  liberal ;  Nationalists  or  Colonists, 
Imperialists,  and,  in  strange  companionship,  even  Annexationiste, 
as  well  as  those  who,  opposed  te  annexation,  favor  closer  relations 
with  the  United  States ;  and  who  thus,  at  the  moment  within  ite 
ranks,  stand  opposed  to  the  cardinal  principles  for  which  the 
party  to  which  they  claim  allegiance  has  hitherto  waged  an  unre- 
mitting warfare.  But  this,  perhaps,  is  no  greater  anomaly  than 
the  advocacy  of  reciprocity,  or  limited  free  trade,  by  a  portion  of 
the  protectionist  party  in  the  United  Stetes. 

Under  the  Conservative  banner  is  also  to  be  found  the  Ultra- 
montane, or  strictly  clerical  party,  which  loudly  procltums  itself 
to  be  the  author  of  nearly  all  the  laws  which  have  favored  the 


1  Walpole'*  Li/e  of  lord  John  liutieU,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
*  Salurtiay  BtiiUto. 
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expsseiou  and  liberty  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Canada, 
and  particularly  in  the  Provinoe  of  Quebec,  where  that  religion 
shines  "  with  a  brilliancy  and  an  ictat  insurmountable." 

At  the  moment,  the  basis  of  the  political  division  between  the 
two  great  parties  is  economic ;  the  Liberals  advocating  absolute 
free  trade  or  commercial  union  with  the  United  States,  with  a 
minority  leaning  toward  political  union  and  independence  of  the 
mother  country.  In  the  same  political  affiliation  will  also  be 
found  large  numbers  of  Ultramontanes  in  religion  who  claim  to  be 
liberal  in  everything  else.  The  Conservatives  advocate  high  pro- 
tection to  home  industries  and  isolation  from  the  United  States. 

The  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Prop^anda  has,  it  is  said,  de- 
creed that  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  political  parties  are 
not  hostile  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  are  not  to  be  reproved  by 
the  church,  nor  to  be  combated  by  the  clergy.  Generally,  politi- 
cal divisions  have  no  relation  to  matters  religious  or  sectarian,  and 
the  temporary  division  of  the  clerical  party  among  the  Conserva- 
tives and  Liberals  has  no  significance  as  an  indication  of  a  breach 
in  its  ranks,  or  of  the  weakening  power  of  the  chnrch  to  compel 
its  followers  to  do  its  bidding  in  any  emergency,  real  or  apparent. 
An  oooasion  for  the  exercise  of  this  power  occurred  recently  in 
Quebec. 

The  province  is  divided  into  three  nominal  political  divisions  : 
Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Three  Rivera.  One  of  these  divisions  was 
carried  by  the  Ul tramontanes,  at  the  simple  dictation  of  the 
bishop,  upon  the  eve  of  an  important  election,  against  the  Liberal 
candidate,  whom  he  disliked,  —  an  exhibition  of  power  the  more 
remarkable,  as  occurring  in  a  Liberal  district.' 

In  a  division  upon  any  important  politico-reli^ous  question 
arising  in  Dominion  affairs,  the  Romanists,  following  their  Jesuiti- 
cal standard  of  duty  to  the  church  as  superior  to  the  state,  would 
stand  as  a  unit,  and  seriously  threaten  the  existence  of  the  federa- 
tion. The  position  of  the  Roman  Church  upon  annexation  to  the 
United  States  may  be  surmised. 

Nearly  or  quite  one  half  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Do- 
minion is  Roman  Catholic,  largely  of  French  parentage,  and 
distinguished  by  that  cohesion  for  which  the  race  has  always  been 

1  <■  A  distingnuhed  Canadiap,  now  resident  in  New  York,  in  a  recent  inter- 
view upon  the  present  political  crisis  in  Qoebec,  expressed  the  opinion  "that 
if  the  cardinals,  the  bishops,  and  the  priests  were  (or  the  Conservative  govem- 
ment  at  Ottawa,  the  Liberals  would  be  Bobmerged  ;  if,  on  the  eontrarj,  thej 
preserved  a  oentral  poution,  the  Liberals,  witbont  doubt,  wonid  be  viotorious." 
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remarkable.     Next  to  the  bond  of  religion  is  that  of  blood  and 

of  language ;  which  the  chnrch,  the  school,  and  the  politician 

never  cease  to  exalt  and  glorify,  and  which,  together,  form  a 

\    formidable  barrier  to  racial  absorption.     The  church's  objection 

\to  annexation  is  likely  to  be  founded  upon  the  fear  of  the  loss  of 

/    Rs  high  prerogatives,  immunities,  and  privileges,  and  its  oom- 

I      mauding  position  in  the  state,  rather   than   upon   ite  love  for 

V^Pgland  or  its  hatred  of  the  United  States.     With  a  pow^nl 

contingent  behind  it  accustomed  to  decide  such  questions  on  the 

ground  of  nationality  and  racial  feeling  alone,  and  apart  from  all 

.    otber  considerations, -^a  mntingeot  which  claims,  as  before  re- 

^.  marked,  one  half  of  tl^'p^ulation  of  the  Dominion,  and  nearly 

VVoinety  per  cent,  of  the  Province  of  QuebeJ^nlJte  church's  answer 
to  the  annexation  question  is  by  no  means  unGertain. 
/  pv^^^  English  and  Scotch  imperialists  and  nationalists  to  be 
/  flouud  in  the  ranks  of  both  the  great  parties  will  on  this  question 
side  with  the  Roman  Church ;  and  but  few  of  the  most  radical 
Liberals  who  voted  for  reciprocity  at  the  last  election  wonld  vote 
for  annexation  or  political  union. 

"  M.  Laurier,  a  leading  Liberal  and  French  Canadian  of  Qaebee, 
in  his  speech  in  Boston,  no  doubt  voices  the  feeling  of  the  ma- 
/  jority  of  his  own  race  at  least.  He  said  :  "  I  know  the  sentiment 
of  our  people,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  an  instant  in  saying  that 
considerations  of  finance  or  of  commerce  will  have  no  effect  upon 
the  loyalty  of  French  or  English  Canadians,  or  will  tend  in  the 
least  to  alienate  their  affection  for  their  country,  their  iustitntUMU, 
their  government,  and  their  queen." 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  '*  consanguinity  is  the  starting-point 
of  a  nation,  and  that  local  contiguity,  community  of  language, 
and  common  political  institutions,  are  conspicuous  among  its 
actual  conditions  ;  but  the  real  principle  of  its  unity  is  spiritual : 
and  a  common  religious  creed  and  cult  afford  the  best  expression 
of  that  community  of  thought  and  will  which  constitute  a  nation." 
It  will  be  remarked  how  much  more  nearly  these  conditions  are 
achieved  by  the  Province  of  Quebec  than  by  any  of  her  sister 
provinces,  or  by  the  Dominion  as  a  whole  ;  and  we  are  natorally 
met  by  an  inquiry  for  the  cause  of  such  an  apparent  anomaly. 

This  development  of  a  French  nationality  upon  British  terri- 
tory is  mainly  due  to  the  failure  of  the  English  government,  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest,  to  maintain  English  rather  than  French 
law,  and  to  at  once  enforce  the  use  of  the  English  tongne  in 
courts  and  councils ;  initial  mistakes,  followed  later  in  the  cen- 
tury by  the  consideration  shown  to  the  prejudices  of  the  French 
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during  the  American  Revolution,  prompted  by  the  exigency  of  an 
apparent  military  necessity ;  the  unwisdom  of  such  a  policy  is 
DOW  seen  in  the  result :  "  By  giving  up  Lower  Canada  to  the 
French,  and  to  French  law,  the  act  of  1791  finally  decided  that 
French  nationality  should  be  preserved,  and  that  British  civiliza- 
tion should  not  take  its  place."  * 

While  the  mistaken  course  of  the  goTernment  in  1759  and 
1791  was  not  without  precedent,  a  policy  entirely  opposite,  and 
more  philosophical  and  practical,  was  pursued  by  the  government 
of  Bdward  III.,  which  enacted  that  "  all  pleas  in  the  court  of  the 
king  should  be  pleaded  and  judged  in  the  English  tongue ; "  a 
precedent,  among  others,  which  our  own  government  recognized  in 
the  enabling  act  relating  to  the  Louisiana  purchase. 

Throughout  Canada,  in  subserviency  to  French  influence 
emanating  from  Quebec,  which  still  clings  to  its  language,  its 
traditions,  its  civic  law,  its  historic  memories  and  precedents,  its 
religion,  and  its  habits,  the  provinces  each  provide  their  civil 
code,  the  criminal  law  being  administered  by  the  Dominion. 

In  all  the  Pomioion  government  publications,  in  Parliament, 
and  in  the  courts,  there  is  a  coordinate  use  of  English  and  French, 
and  Frenchmen  rising  to  speak  in  an  English  Parliament  claim 
forbearance  because  of  their  unfamiliar ity  with  the  English 
tongue.  — ^ 

In  the  provinces  the  local  lawsand  proceedings  of  the  le^sla-  j 
ture  are  printed  in  English  only,  with  the  exception  of  the  Prov-  ' 
ince  of  Quebec,  where  they  are  printed  in  both  languages,  and  ' 
where  the  French  is  not  only  l^al,  but  absolutely  dominant.'  ^ 

The  polyglot  population  of  Canada  is  naturally  no  homogeneous    / ' 
one :  the  French,  the  English,  the  Scotch,  the  Irish,  —  Orangeman  / 
and  Catholic,  — each  maintain  their  racial  and  social  antagonisms  | 
and  political  representation  in  the  ministry  of  the  Dominion,  with  I  / 

a  tendency  to  increasing  divergence ;  ^  and  the  difficulty  of  uniting  \  / 

distinct  populations  retaining  their  languages  and  prejudices,  which  \      / 
Burke  pointed  out  in  1791,  is  more  apparent  in  1891.  -  V      /  f 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  French  and  the  English    > 
have  never  comprehended  each  other  as  nations  or  individuals,  and 
Lord  Dufferin,  in  an  important  speech,  declared  that  "  the  French 
Canadians  constituted  a  world  apart."  I 

*  GoldwiD  Smith,  Canada  and  Ae  Canadian  Quettion.  •    ' 

'  Tha  Manitoba  le^Iatare  is  recently  reported  to  have  abolished  the  use  of 

the  French  hknguage  in  its  own  coarta  and  Aasembly.  ■    •' 

■  "  The  CRbioet  tepresents  provincial  interests,  ntoe  interests,  religiouB  inte^ 

ests,  and  business  interests."  — M.  J.  Griffin,  Bladewood't  Magasine. 
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/  "^  In  the  United  States  we  Iiare  heterogeneity,  followed  by  faomo- 
/  gf  neity ;  in  Canada  heterogeneity  is  accompanied  by  a  clash  of 
/  antagonisms  everywhere  apparent ;  in  the  state,  in  the  ohureh, 
\jt]  the  school,  in  society,  and  even  in  vital  statistics.^ 

"  la  the  relation  of  the  Irish  to  the  French  Catholics,"  says 
Goldwin  Smith,  "  differences  of  race  seem  to  predominate  over 
identity  of  reli^on." 

Americans  and  the  English  alike  fail  to  grasp  the  raison  d^itre 
of  this  lach  of  homogeneousness,  or  failure  in  racial  absorption, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  natural  physical  or  social  resemblances  or 
aiBnities,  emphasizes  the  distinction  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.^ 

In  Canada  we  have  the  anomaly  under  a  democratic  federation 
of  a  race  whose  homogeneity  is  complete,  scrupulously  maintain- 
ing and  fostering  a  national  life,  a  national  language,  a  national 
feeling,  and  national  prejudices  within  and  distinct  from  another 
nationality  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  to  which  It  owes  and  observes 
a  legal,  if  nominal,  allegiance. 

V  "  New  France  has  a  complete  autonomy,  a  national  fl^,'  a 
'  jnational  language,  a  national  religion,  and,  as  a  theocracy,  ac- 
knowledges the  ecclesiastical  suzerainty  of  the  Pope  of  Rome." 
I  "  No  one  better  than  myself,"  says  Oscar  Dunn,'  "  comprehends 
>the  necessity  of  concord  between  the  divers  nationalities  in 
Canada, — but  concord  does  not  mean  fusion,  —  respect  your- 
selves ! " 

"  Remember  what  you  are,  English,  Irish,  or  French,  pr«serve 
your  national  traditions  1 " 

"  Politically,  we  are  English  at  the  head,  and  French  at  tiie 
heart." 

This  anomaly,  which  is  to  be  observed  wherever  the  Canadian 

Frenchman  plants  himself  and  family,  is,  as  has  been  suggested, 

,  especially  pronounced  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  which,  standing 

\between  the  Eastern  and  Western  provinces,  presents  an  insur- 

/  1  The  offidfd  vital  statutica  of  large  dties,  like  Montreal  and  Quebec,  are 

^,     given  separatelj,  bj  ndtionalities  and  religions. 

~-  9  X  Xhe  provinces  of  the  Dominion  are  not  jet  consolidated  bj  nnion  into  a 
single  country.  They  are  not  jet  aufficieutly  attached,  the  one  to  the  other, 
by  tbe  &ame  natiomil  Canadi&n  sentiment.  Our  British  connection  is  the 
strongest  tie  that  binds  ns  together  for  the  present."  —  Letter  of  Hon.  M. 
Uowat,  Premier  of  Ontario,  to  tbe  Hon.  Alexander  MeKensie,  December, 
1891. 
*  Address  before  L'Inatitnte  des  Artisans  tie  Montreal. 
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mouDtable  barrier  to  complete  federal,  racial,  or  social  union, 
making  tte  influence  felt  uegatirely  or  positively  in  every  corner/ 
of  the  Dominion.  p\ 

Dominion  Day  (July  1),  which,  in  the  Canadian  calendar,  in- 
dicates the  natal  day  of  the  Dominion,  the  federation  of  eight 
constitutional  monarchies   under  a   central   government,  as  ypt/ 
arouses  no  enthusiasm  in  the  Canadian  heart.  <^^-      /'     h      '^  •' 

The  closing  of  the  public  offices,  and  a  few  ofBcial  coups  if); 
canon,  are  all  that  distinguish  it ;  no  unusual  life  or  activity  iu\ 
the  streets,  few  public  meetings  or  military  displays,  no  joyous-  \ 
ness  or  manifest  pleasure,  mark  the  holiday  which,  under  proper   \ 
conditions,  would  be  full  of  happy  auguries.  ^  \ 

"  Englbhmeu   are  caught  wondering,"   remarks   the  London  i  \  \ 
"Guardian,"  "why  certain  Canadians  do  not  think  of  a  mother]    I 
country  which  neiUier  they  nor  their  fathers  have  known."  ji/ 

Althongh  the  Englishman  in  Canada  cultivates  that  mental  in-  \ 
sularity  and  continence  which  distinguishes  him  at  home,  he  still 
manifests  greater  respect  and  loyalty  to  the  queen  than  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  he  owes  bis  direct  allegiance,  and  of  which  he 
is  a  constitutional  unit,  and  Dominion  Day  among  the  English 
Canadians  is  outranked  by  the  queen's  birthday. 

This  smouldering  love  for  England,  the  mother  country,  while 
not  as  active,  aggressive,  and  pronounced  as  that  of  the  Frenob- 
man  for  la  belle  France,  has  of  late  years  been  nurtured  into 
greater  warm^  by  the  home  government  for  political  purposes ; 
and  a  psendo-arietocracy  has  been  established  in  Canada,  apart 
from  that  created  by  education  or  wealth,  and  entirely  out  of 
sympathy  with  her  institutions,  through  the  distribution  of  titles 
of  nobility,  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  political,  economic,  or 
other  services. 

The  people  of  Canada  have  as  yet  failed  to  acquire  or  to  con>  - 
prehend  that  subtle  spirit  of  unity  springing  eternal  from  the 
possession  of  a  common  faith,  a  common  country,  with  common 
hopes  and  interests  directed  and  controlled  by  a  single  lofty  pur- 
pose, —  the  welfare  of  all,  —  which  we  call  patriotism. 

Instances  of  federations  without  union  are  numerous,  and  wiU 
be  readily  called  to  mind,  which  are  only  held  together  by  an  «• 
temal  or  internal  pressure,  and  which  will  fall  asunder  whenever 
the  artificial  support  is  withdrawn  ;  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
which  must  be  included  in  this  category,  is  likely  to  form  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule. 

Oeobge  S.  SxErraoN.. 

WASHINaTON,  D.  C. 
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HAVE  WE  TOO  MANY  CHURCHES? 

In  the  ebb  and  flow  of  discossion  oonceming  the  church  and  ite 
relation  to  the  world,  we  Mem  to  have  reached  the  point  where 
attention  is  centring  chiefly  on  the  material  equipment  and  the 
practical  methods  hj  means  of  which  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be 
set  up  on  the  earth.  In  the  early  decades  of  this  century,  when 
Mills  and  Judson  and  Gordon  Hall  sounded  the  bugle-note  for  an 
advance  upon  heathendom,  the  mind  of  the  church,  gradually  grasp- 
ing the  idea  of  the  reach  and  the  sweep  of  Christ's  redemptiTe 
work,  turned  toward  the  great  world  in  its  sin.  It  began  to  take 
it)  the  breadth  and  grandeur  of  its  mission.  And  as  the  modem 
missionary  movement  has  gathered  strength  and  volume  with  the 
passing  years,  the  vastucss  and  the  intricacy  of  the  problem  of 
evangelization  has  continually  unfolded  itself  before  the  vision  of 
the  church.  Letters  from  the  foreign  field,  the  reports  brought 
back  by  miasioDaries  and  travelers,  religious  literature  in  its  mul- 
tifarious forms,  personal  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of  our  own 
country  in  city,  on  hilltop,  and  along  the  frontier,  have  made  us 
comprehend  the  nature  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  before 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

As  the  church  has  grown  in  the  realization  of  the  field  of  its 
activity  it  has  also  come  to  apprehend  more  clearly  the  message 
and  the  ministry  which  it  is  bound  to  bring  to  the  world.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  theological  contention  in  New  England 
during  the  last  half  century,  but  the  swords  of  the  combatants  have 
never  pierced  the  marrow  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  providence  of 
God  we  may  believe  that  they  have  perhaps  served  his  purpose  by 
stripping  away  what  was  accidental  and  obstractive,  and  have  dis^ 
closed  the  real  gospel  of  Jesus  in  ite  simplicity  and  its  might. 
We  are  surer  than  ever  that  this,  and  just  this,  is  what  the  world 
needs,  that  no  amount  of  ethical  culture,  no  system  of  charities  how< 
ever  elaborate,  no  reconstruction  of  the  social  order,  no  romantic 
philanthropy  of  the  Elsmerian  type,  can  heal  the  world's  diseases 
or  do  away  with  its  iniquities. 

Convinced,  then,  of  the  greatness  of  the  task,  certain  that  it 
possesses  the  power  adequate  to  accomplish  it,  the  church  of  to-day 
is  asking  as  never  before  how  can  the  power  of  Christianity  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  world,  how  can  the  leaven  be  made  to 
permeate  the  lump,  how  can  the  light  be  directed  so  as  to  irradi- 
ate the  darkness.     The  question  at  the  front  hnlay  in  all  our 
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oburch  conferences,  in  our  newspaper  discussions,  in  eve^  field  and 
line  of  Christian  activity,  is  the  question  how.  Who  will  show  ns 
better  methods  ?  How  can  we  utilize  more  effectively  established 
inBtrumentalities  7  It  is  well  for  the  church  to  pause  long  enongli 
to  scrutinize  its  apparatus.  The  operation  may  uot  he  as  soul- 
stirring  as  attending  a  misuonary  convention  and  being  fired  with 
zeal  to  win  the  great  wide  world  to  Christ,  but  knowledge  of  one's 
resources  is  juBt  as  necessary  as  knowledge  of  tke  work  to  be  done 
and  inspiration  wherewith  to  do  it.  The  Crusader  who  stopped  to 
examine  his  steed  and  to  tighten  a  buckle  here  and  there  before 
he  rode  off  to  recover  the  sepulchre  of  his  Lord  was  doing  a  very 
prosaic  but  an  extremely  sensible  thing.  In  the  long  run  it  ex- 
pedited his  business. 

It  seems  a  little  strange  that  the  impression  which  some  persons 
have  derived  from  an  investigation  of  the  established  institutions 
of  the  gospel  is  that  they  are  too  many  rather  than  too  few.  Is  it 
possible  that  in  our  eagerness  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  zeal  has 
outrun  discretion  —  a  healthful  rivalry  has  degenerated  into  an 
unwholesome  and  scandalous  competition,  so  that  now  we  have  on 
hand  more  churches  than  we  can  profitably  handle,  and  are  guilty 
of  an  extravagance  and  waste  of  men  and  means  which  would  not 
be  countenanced  if  we  were  doing  any  other  business  than  that  of 
the  king?  These  queries  are  not  to  be  answered  by  simply  count- 
ing the  population  and  the  church  sittings  to  see  bow  they  tally  with 
each  other.  So  many  other  considerations  enter  as  factors  of  the 
problem.  The  point  of  view  determines  in  large  measure  the  an- 
swer given.  If  you  were  standing  on  a  certain  street  comer  in  Bos- 
ton from  which  half  a  dozen  spires  are  visible  hardly  a  pebble's  toss 
away,  your  first  thongbt  would  be  that  the  churches  are  too  thick, 
or  if  you  went  into  a  MasBachusetts  hamlet  of  five  hundred  inhab- 
itants and  saw  an  orthodox  Congregational  church  on  one  side  of 
the  green  and  another  orthodox  Congregational  church  on  the 
other  side  of  the  green,  you  would  eay  again  that  one  of  those 
sanctuaries  is  a  superfluity ;  bnt  if  yon  happened  to  be  on  some 
eminence  in  China  from  which  you  could  look  down  upon  perhaps 
a  score  of  thickly  settled  villages  without  a  sign  of  a  house  ^ 
Christian  worship,  or  even  if  you  took  your  stand  in  almost  any 
section  of  New  York  cily  below  Fourteenth  Street,  your  complaint 
would  be  of  the  dearth  of  churches  rather  than  of  their  abundance. 
Driving  about  Denver  a  few  months  ago,  I  found  a  plenty  of 
churches  in  the  new  and  fashionable  districts  and  others  near  them 
in  process  of  erection,  but  as  we  came  down  from  the  avenues 
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lined  witli  Klegant  residences  into  the  business  heart  of  the  tatj, 
my  companion  informed  me  that,  with  a  single  exception,  evetj 
Protestant  church  had  retreated  from  the  shops  and  tenement 
houses  and  poorer  streets,  leaving  that  one  enterprise  to  care  prac- 
tically alone  for  a  good  third  of  the  population.  From  a  geo- 
graphical point  of  view  we  should  say,  then,  that  trouble  arises 
and  waste  ensues  not  from  having  too  many  churches,  bnt  from 
not  having  them  properly  distributed. 

But  we  are  treading  on  precarious  ground  when  we  attempt  to 
solve  this  problem  purely  by  a  relocation  of  existing  charches, 
and  we  cannot  dogmatize  too  quickly  in  regard  to  this  or  that 
church  being  or  not  being  a  superfluity.  Our  differing  concep- 
tions as  to  the  most  effective  form  of  church  organizaHoa  to  fur- 
ther the  object  for  which  the  chnroh  exists  will  color  our  jadgmenL 
We  do  not  all  think  alike,  for  example,  as  to  whether  more  good 
can  be  done  in  a  community  of  considerable  size  by  one  or  two 
large,  strong  chnrohes  centrally  located,  or  through  a  number  of 
churches  scattered  here  and  there,  new  ones  being  formed  in  the 
outskirts  just  as  fast  as  they  are  likely  to  take  fairly  deep  root 
Strengthen  the  down-town  and  long-estabUshed  organi^tioua  says 
the  advocate  of  the  policy  of  concentration.  We  must  at  all 
hazards  maintain  the  ground  already  occupied.  Moreover,  in  a 
great  working  oharoh  there  are  a  movement  of  life,  an  enthosiasm 
for  service,  which  are  wanting  in  a  small  church.  To  this  argu- 
ment the  champion  of  the  policy  of  disint^ration  and  colonizafaon 
replies :  Not  only  are  the  best  interests  of  the  communis  served 
by  a  number  of  churches,  but  workers  are  developed  every  time  a 
shoot  goes  off  from  the  parent  vine.  Where  the  church  is  com- 
paraUvely  small  every  one  feels,  or  ought  to  feel,  bis  responsibility. 
Furthermore,  the  large  church  is  not  in  the  long  run  enfeebled  by 
the  departure  of  a  colony,  for  others  of  its  members  oome  forward 
to  take  the  places  of  those  who  go.     Latent  talent  becomes  active. 

This  variance  of  opinion  as  to  the  oomparative  merits  of  large  and 
small  churches  complicates  tiie  problem  which  we  are  considering. 
It  is  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  parishes  overly  and 
intersect.  We  might  ail  admit  that,  were  we  startnng  de  novo 
and  could  control  the  erection  of  churches  as  the  Boman  Catholic 
Cburcb  is  able  to,  the  ideal  plan  would  be  to  run  a  sharp  dividing 
line  between  one  parish  and  another,  and  oblige  each  worshiper 
to  attend  to  the  church  nearest  his  residence,  there  being  enough 
churches  as  a  rule  to  have  one  within  easy  walking  distance  of 
every  family  that  oares  to  attend.     This  would  obviate  ^w  neoei- 
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sity  of  reeortiiig  to  Sunday  faorse-cars  and  trains,  whicti  in  the 
jadgmeot  of  a  good  many  persons  would  be  a  long  step  in  ad- 
vance, for  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  certain  kind  of  Sabbath 
reform  will  never  make  much  headway  so  long  as  Christians 
patronize  freely  public  coDTeyanoes  on  the  Sabbath.  Bat  we  are 
not  starting  afresh,  and  we  are  dealing  with  parishes  and  parish- 
ioners aa  we  find  them  to-day.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
boundaries  between  parishes  arc  altogether  obliterated.  The  min- 
ister of  a  city  church  is  quite  as  likely  to  make  pastoral  calls  two 
miles  from  hia  bonse  of  worship  as  he  is  in  the  next  block  to  it. 
Nearly  everybody  goes  to  the  nearest  bakery  and  the  neai-est  mar- 
ket for  his  bread  and  his  beef,  but  we  are  all  a  bit  fastidious  as  to 
where  and  in  what  form  and  throngh  whose  hands  we  shall  obtain 
the  bread  of  life.  Personal  preferences  count  for  a  great  deaL 
Feople  will  go  a  long  way  to  hear  the  preacher  they  like.  Or  the 
attachment  to  the  church  of  their  childhood  holds  them  to  it  even 
though  tfaey  may  have  removed  to  a  distant  quarter  of  the  town, 
^uancial  considerations,  too,  are  inflaential.  It  may  cost  a  me- 
chanic less  to  transport  his  family  by  horse-oar  to  a  church  where 
pews  are  cheap  or  free  than  to  hire  the  same  namber  of  sittings  in 
a  church  near  his  home.  These  and  other  forces  operate  with 
tremendous  power  agunst  the  drawing  of  hard  and  fast  lines  be- 
tween parish  and  parish.  And  back  of  them  all  I  suppose  is  the 
enei^  of  the  Protestant  conviotion,  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
worship  God  where  he  pleases,  and  it 's  nobody's  business  where 
he  goes,  and  be  won't  be  dictated  to  by  church  congresses  and 
inventors  of  schemes  for  the  promotion  of  church  anity,  and  re- 
ligious  newspapers,  or  anybody  else  great  or  small. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  what  may  aeem  side  issues  in  this 
question,  becaose  they  must  be  considered  before  we  can  fairly  de- 
cide whether  we  have  too  many  churches,  and  what  we  are  going  to 
do  abont  it  if  we  conclude  that  we  have.  To  brand  one  fourth 
of  our  churches  superfluous  is  putting  a  stigma  not  only  on  them, 
but  on  the  other  three  fourths  as  well,  most  of  which  consented  to, 
and  in  many  instancea  advised,  the  formation  of  a  great  portion  of 
those  now  charged  with  cumbering  the  ground.  I  do  not  believe 
in  this  wholesale  condemnation.  Yet  without  doubt  there  is  a 
large,  perhaps  a  deplorably  large,  number  of  churches  East  and 
West,  North  and  South,  which  may  fairly  be  called  superflnous. 
There  are  two  classes  —  those  which  always  were  superfluous,  and 
.  those  which  have  become  so.  There  are  churches  op  and  down 
our  land  which  never  had  a  right  to  be,  for  while  the  church  ani- 
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vereal  is  a  divine  institution,  not  every  local  oirnrch  can  claim 
sach  an  origin.  It  may  have  a  source  no  higher  than  tinman  jeal- 
ousy, a  family  feud,  a  neighborhood  quarrel.  Or  it  may  be  sim- 
ply a  monument  to  some  trifling  difference  in  poli^  or  faith.  Its 
spire  may  point  heavenward,  but  it  has  a  frail  and  human  under- 
pinning. The  other  class  consists  of  those  which  have  had  a  long 
and  quite  likely  a  useful  and  an  honorable  career,  but  which  have 
suffered  from  the  fluctuations  of  population  and  the  migrations  of 
their  members.  We  may  find  such  churches  to-day  alike  in  the 
hill  towns  and  in  the  bu^  metropolises.  They  are  practically 
stranded. 

What  shall  we  say  as  to  the  former  class  ?  It  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  do  much  for  them  or  with  them,  bnt  this  much  we  can  do : 
we  can  try  to  create  a  Christian  public  sentiment  which  will  pre- 
vent their  number  from  being  increased.  8top  organizing  super- 
fluous churches.  The  danger  of  this  is  greater  in  the  new  fields 
of  the  West.  Yet  a  better  understanding  prevails  between  the  home 
missionary  superintendents  of  the  different  denominations  than  ex- 
isted a  score  of  years  ago.  Still  there  is  call  for  the  display  of 
greater  comity  and  courtesy.  In  South  Dakota,  during  the  three 
years  ending  January  1, 1891,  under  the  lead  of  Superintendent 
Wiard  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  thirty-four  Congregational 
churches  were  formed,  with  a  single  exception  all  in  fields  unoccu- 
pied by  any  other  church  enterprise.  Into  no  less  than  twenty- 
flve  of  these  fields  another  evangelical  denomination  soon  pushed 
its  way,  in  nearly  every  case,  apparently  in  the  hope  of  sectarian 
advantage,  crowding  itself  into  fields  already  occupied  and  fairly 
well  tilled.  This  method  of  trying  to  extend  the  particular  form  of 
churcb  polity,  under  the  guise  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  desti- 
tute, is  a  disgrace  to  the  denomination  which  conutenances  it, 
whether  Methodist,  Baptist,  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  or 
Episcopalian,  and  the  united  voice  of  Christendom,  dishonored  in- 
directly thereby,  should  repudiate  it.  In  the  East  it  is  easier  to 
control  the  erection  and  organization  of  new  churches,  and  prevent 
wasteful  competition  not  only  between  denominations,  but  within 
denominations.  The  formation  within  a  comparatively  short  time 
by  Congregationalists  of  Church  Extension  societies  in  Worcester, 
Syracuse,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  elsewhere,  is  a  wise  move, 
and  one  which  ought  to  consolidate  denominational  interests,  and 
provide  for  judicious  extension  and  expansion  -of  existing  ^encies. 

The  more  difficult  question  remains.  What  shall  we  do  with  ex- 
isting churohes  confessedly  superfluous,  which  have  uo  distinctive 
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field  of  their  own,  whose  work  could  be  dose,  and  better  done, 
by  other  organizations,  which  appear  to  be  wasting  the  Lord's 
naooey?  It  is  not  within  our  province,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
within  our  power,  to  go  into  Boston  or  Hartford  or  New  Haven, 
or  any  city  or  village,  and  "doom  "  any  particular  church.  One 
hesitates  to  say  that  any  given  church  is  a  superfluity,  just  as  he 
shrinks  from  declaring  that  a  particular  individual  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian ;  but  he  may  venture  to  express  his  opinion  that,  ho  far  as  out- 
ward appearances  go,  a  given  church  has  no  longer  any  particular 
reason  for  exlatence.  Such  a  church  is  confronted  with  three  al- 
ternatives :  it  can  migrate ;  it  can  combine  with  some  other  church 
in  the  neighborhood  ;  it  caA  adjust  itself  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions. The  first  has  been  the  customary  method  when  a  church 
has  found  itself  in  danger  of  being  stranded,  and  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  is  always  a  mistake  to  follow  the  stream  of 
population  up  Fifth  Avenue  and  out  on  the  Back  Bay,  though 
our  city  churches  have  been  too  prone  to  do  this  without  regard 
to  the  demands  of  the  field  which  tbey  were  abandoning.  Well- 
to-do  and  cultivated  citizens  need  the  gospel,  and  no  inherent 
sanctity  attaches  to  the  particular  spot  where  a  church  edifice  has 
always  stood.  The  method  of  combination  has  much  io  its  favor, 
though  it  is  hard  to  apply  it  practically.  A  church  does  not  like 
to  merge  its  distinctive  life  in  that  of  another,  and  the  qnestion 
which  immediately  rises  is.  Which  shall  give  place  to  the  other, 
or  how  Bhall  the  union  be  effected  ?  Two  churches  in  the  same 
field  are  each  inclined  to  reason  somewhat  as  did  Johnny,  who 
was  contending  with  his  sister  for  the  occupancy  of  the  hobby- 
horse. Said  the  boy  to  the  girl :  "  There  is  n't  room  for  both  of 
us  ;  if  one  of  us  should  get  off,  there  wonld  be  more  room  for  me." 
Yet  Christian  love,  coupled  with  a  willingness  to  lose  the  church 
life  in  order  that  eventually  it  may  save  it,  can  devise  means 
whereby  two  apparently  competing  chnrches  can  be  made  one 
strong  effective  organization. 

Where  neither  migration  nor  combination  is  feasible  or  de- 
sirable, a  third  alternative  is  left, —  readjustment.  By  thb 
phrase  is  meuit,  first  of  all,  a  realization  on  the  part  of  the 
church  that  if  it  continues  its  work  along  the  old  lines  it  will 
dwindle  and  die,  but  that  it  can  have  a  future  in  the  place  where 
it  is,  if  it  will  only  set  about  beneficent  ministration  seven  days 
in  the  week  to  the  people  close  to  its  doors.  To  readjust  is  to 
enter  the  great  field  of  applied  Christianity,  to  aim  to  touch 
the  whole  life  of  men  ;  by  baths  and  gymnasiums  to  show  that  it 
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cates  for  tbeir  bodies ;  by  reading-rooDOB  and  eTening  classes  that 
it  oares  for  their  raiDds ;  by  the  provision  of  games  and  whole- 
some amusements  and  pleasant  places  of  resort  that  it  cares  for 
the  social  side  of  their  niitures,  and  is  ready  to  make  the  ohnrch 
the  centre  of  all  the  innocent  and  joyous  life  of  the  oommuniiy. 
Can  it  do  this  and  keep  the  spiritual  uppermost  and  turn  all  to 
spiritual  account?  It  can  if  the  heart  of  Christ  is  beating  in 
minister  and  in  members.  The  success  of  the  few  institutional 
churches  already  established  among  us  proves  the  possibility  of 
linking  the  gospel  of  redemption  to  the  gospel  of  ministration. 
Such  enterprises  as  Berkeley  Temple  in  Boston,  the  Fourth 
Church  in  Hartford,  the  Tabernacle  in  Jersey  City,  and  the  Fly- 
mouth  Church  in  Milwaukee  are  not  mere  busy  hives  of  activity 
along  secular  lines.  If  they  were  only  that,  they  would  rank 
but  one  grade  higher  than  a  large  commercial  emporium  or  a  big 
manufacturing  plant.  They  are  true  churches  of  Jesus  Christ, 
charged  with  his  vitality,  communicating  his  life.  Not  every 
church  can  do,  at  present,  aU  or  even  a  slight  part  of  the  work 
which  they  are  striving  to  do,  but  many  ehurohea  can  move  forth 
in  that  direction,  and  there  are  not  a  few  of  ub  who  believe  that 
the  next  two  decades  are  to  show  a  mighty  leap  forward  along 
these  lines. 

What  is  the  real  feeling  which  prompts  our  question  ?  Is  it  not 
a  great  dissatisfaction,  not  with  the  number  of  churches  which  we 
have,  but  with  the  prevalent  type  of  church  ?  Too  many  of  them 
remind  one  of  that  clock  which  they  show  the  tourist  at  Melrose 
Abbey.  Its  works  are  in  perfect  order,  and  it  is  wound  up  regu- 
larly, but  there  are  no  hands  on  the  dial.  To  be  sure  it  strikes 
every  hour,  and  if  one  happens  to  be  around  just  then  it  informs 
him  of  the  time  of  day,  but  for  fifty-nine  minutes  out  of  the  sixty 
it  is  of  no  service  to  inquiring  humanity.  Our  churches  are  use- 
ful for  a  few  hours  on  Sunday,  and  handsome  pieces  of  architec- 
ture the  rest  of  the  week.  How  many  of  the  poor,  the  unhappy, 
the  friendless,  and  the  outcast  who  pass  their  doors  day  after  day 
look  up  at  them  with  any  thought  of  finding  there  refuge,  cheer, 
hope,  salvation  from  the  sin  which  is  a  millstone  about  their 
necks  ?  A  recent  writer,  deploring  the  unmber  of  superfluous 
churches,  and  calling  loudly  for  the  obliteration  of  one  oat  of 
every  four  or  five  existing  ecclesiastical  organizations,  proceeds  in 
his  article  on  the  assumption  that  we  have  enongh  chnrches  when 
we  have  provided  sufficient  evangelical  sittings  for  the  population 
that  wants  to  go  to  church.     How  about  the  people  who  don't 
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want  to  go  to  ohnroli,  who  seem  to  care  no  more  for  tbe  bleBBings 
of  whicli  it  is  the  dispenser  than  they  do  for  the  rightful  claims 
it  makes  upon  them  for  recognition  and  support  ?  Has  Christian- 
i^  nothing  to  do  for  these  indifferent,  callous  individuals,  to  be 
found  by  the  score  in  every  community?  Is  this  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  said  about  the  churches,  "that  they  have  ministered 
to  the  saints  aud  do  minister  ?  "  Has  the  gospel  done  ail  it  can 
do  for  Boston  and  New  York,  for  New  England  and  the  nation? 

The  great  perplexing  problem  of  reaching  the  masses,  of  pene- 
trating society  with  the  leaven  of  Christian  truth,  will  never  be 
solved  until  the  churches  readjust  themselves  to  the  age  in  which 
we  are  living,  relying,  as  of  yore,  solely  on  the  old  gospel,  but 
appl3dng  it  through  new  channels  and  methods  to  the  life  of 
to-day.  There  is  a  feverish  thirst  for  ministers  who  will  draw. 
Prominent  pulpits  in  large  cities  have  been  vacant  many  months 
simply  because  the  men  who  own  the  pews  say  they  must  have 
a  man  who  will  draw,  backed  by  a  choir  that  will  draw.  Why 
not  shift  the  emphasis  and  clamor  for  a  church  that  will  draw, 
—  draw  by  the  inherent  power  of  the  spiritual  energy  stored 
up  in  its  membership,  a  church  in  which  through  holy  lives  and 
loving  ministration.  He  who  promised  to  draw  all  men  unto  Him 
is  constantly  lifted  up  ?  In  a  Western  city  there  is  a  ohnroh 
which  a  short  time  ago  otune  to  feel  that  it  had  a  larger  duty  to 
the  community  than  it  had  yet  performed.  Among  the  new  ways 
whereby  it  obtained  access  to  families  and  persons  before  un- 
touched was  the  provision  of  comforts  for  invalid  poor  people. 
One  great  sufferer  had  found  his  lot  alleviated  by  an  easy-chair, 
an  occasional  delicacy  for  his  table,  and  one  or  two  ornaments  for 
bis  sick-room.  When  he  came  to  die  he  said :  "  I  don't  know  much 
about  religion  or  Christ,  but  I  'm  not  especially  afraid  to  die,  and 
yet  I  would  like  to  live  and  go  to  the  church  to  which  these 
friends  belong  and  hear  more  about  Christ.  The  Christ  that 
leads  these  people  to  do  these  things  for  me  is  the  Christ  I 
want  to  know,"  Some  day  those  Christian  workers  will  bear  Him 
who  was  the  inspiration  of  their  simple  service  saying  unto  them  : 
**  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me."  The  church  which  labors  thus 
to  reproduce  Christ  before  men  is  in  no  danger  of  becoming  barren 
and  useless. 

Howard  Allen  Bridgman. 
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MISSIONS  AND  CIVILIZATION. 


Theke  is  at  present  a  great  deal  of  perplexed  and  nncertain 
talk  about  the  i-etatioDB  of  these  two  subjects.  There  seem  to  be 
two  main  reasoDS  for  this  confusion.  One  is,  that  the  civilization 
of  Christendom  is  essentially  a  Christian  civilization,  and  that  its 
communication  to  outside  nations  can  hardly  be  conceived  as  with- 
OQt  a  certain  infusion  of  Christianity  itself.  The  other  is,  that 
until  within  a  century  Christendom,  after  the  violent  suppression 
of  the  Catholic  missions  in  the  East,  had  little  to  do  except  with 
outside  nations  whose  systems  of  thought  and  society  were  so 
crude,  that  if  they  received  anything  from  the  superior  commonity 
they  could  hardly  fail  to  receive  almost  eveiytbing,  as  is  seen  in 
the  history  of  the  German  and  Slavonic  races,  and,  in  later  times, 
of  the  American  aborigines  and  the  Polynesians,  so  far  as  these 
have  been  amenable  to  transformation.  Even  the  Mexican  and 
Peruvian  civilizations  had  little  body,  and  no  power  of  resistance. 
Therefore,  for  ages  it  made  but  little  difference  whether  civiliza- 
tion or  Christianity  was  mentioned  as  the  good  to  be  communicated. 
The  one  commonly  implied  the  other. 

Christendom,  however,  now  finds  itself  in  a  double,  or  rather  a 
triple  relation  to  the  outside  world.  And  here  let  us  first  remark 
that  Christendom  is  still  a  concrete  reality,  and  not,  as  some  will 
have  it,  a  surviving  habit  of  speech,  signifying  little  more  now 
than  "  Holy  Roman  Empire  "  signified  before  Francis  II.  gave  up 
that  now  meaningless  title  in  1806.  The  one  common  mark  which 
unites  nations  varying  widely  otherwise  is  the  recognition  of  the 
same  supreme  ideal.  If  Antichristianity  can  detach  itself  from 
this,  and  constitute  a  distinct  society,  then  it  would  no  more  be  of 
ChriKteudom.  At  present,  however  unwillingly,  it  is  coerced  by 
the  organic  law  of  a  great  organic  unity.  Hinduism  has  always 
harbored  various,  and  even  negative  and  hostile,  influences  within 
its  bosom ;  but  Hinduism,  with  all  the  sharp  antagonisms  of  its 
two  great  sects,  and  of  their  subdivisions,  recognizes  itself,  and  ia 
recognized  by  the  world  outside,  as  essentially  one  thing,  which 
makes  those  who  receive  it,  in  the  deepest  sense,  one  people. 
So  is  Islam,  and  so  is  Christendom.  Whatever  the  unbelief  oi 
individuals,  and  however  worldly  and  selfish  the  particular  sobemes 
and  motives  of  governments,  Christendom  recognizes  itself,  and  is 
recognized  by  the  outside  world,  as  a  great  religious,  intellectoal. 
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and  aoctal  unity,  whose  vety  diacords  emphasize  its  essential  coher- 
ence, and  which  is  bringing  the  rest  of  tJie  globa  under  its  power. 

Over  against  it  stand  three  classes  of  mankind.  The  swarming 
millions  of  Africa  (deducting  the  North)  are  simple  wild  heathen 
barbarism.  The  Mohammedan  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a 
YUat  opposing  community,  with  a  low  civilisation,  which  is  merely 
the  secnlar  side  of  its  religion,  from  which  latter  it  derives  its  sole 
power  of  self-BnbsiEtence,  but  that  a  very  stubborn  and  tenaoionsly 
resisting  power.  Then  there  are  India,  China,  and  Japan,  which 
are  ciTilized  through  and  through,  and  each  far  more  perfectly 
in  its  kind  than  we  of  the  ^est.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  no  one 
of  these  three  nations,  or  races,  is  begging  a  civilization  of  na, 
any  more  thui  Greece  or  Kome  was  begging  a  civilization  of  the 
apostles.  Indeed,  there  is  far  less  of  rude,  anarchical  self-will,  of 
ethical  force  running  to  waste,  in  their  society  than  in  ours.  They 
may  wish  for  our  arts  and  sciences,  just  as  we  wish  for  their  teas 
and  silhe,  but  of  our  civilization,  regarded  merely  as  such,  they 
do  not  account  themselves  to  have  any  need. 

And  yet,  when  they  attempt  to  appropriate  some  of  the  instru- 
mentalities of  our  life,  they  are  apt  to  find  that  these  cohere  with 
quite  another  order  of  things  than  theirs,  and  that  they  have  their 
choice  between  taking  the  whole  and  leaving  the  whole.  It  is 
that  question  which  China  is  pondering  t^nlay.  The  thus  far 
insnrmountable  aversion  of  the  Chinese  to  railioada  is  not  from 
any  distaste  to  their  obvious  advantages,  but  because  these  are  in- 
compatible with  something  which  appears  to  them  immeasurably 
more  important.  Fung-shwui,  the  genius  of  direction  and  locality, 
whose  imperioas  claims  check  railways  and  telegraphs  at  every 
step,  is  an  essential  part  of  Chinese  religion,  resting  on  principles 
which,  though  not  fully  formulated  until  some  seven  or  eight  cen- 
turies ago,  date  back  to  the  most  ancient  national  theories  of  the 
universe.  These  principles  are  not  identical  with  ancestor-worship, 
but  they  have  so  interwoven  themselves  with  this,  that  the  com- 
pound result  may  be  regarded  as  the  common  axis  around  which 
Confucianism,  Taoism,  and  Chinese  Buddhism  alike  revolve.  It 
is  the  snperstitious  and  fantastic,  but  deeply  rooted  popular  form 
of  the  innate  Chinese  reverence  of  social,  political,  and  ethical 
order,  the  Chinese  disposition  to  regulate  everything,  public  and 
piivate,  by  a  uniform  ideal,  and  the  Chinese  determination  to  find 
the  ground  of  this  ideal  in  the  order  of  the  universe  itself.  It  is 
not  theism,  it  can  hardly  be  called  pantheism,  for  there  seems  to 
be  in  it  hardly  any  sense  of  an  indwelling  power.     It  may  rather 
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be  called  a  regulated,  ethical  atheism,  horeringf  oa  Um  borden  of 
BomethiDg  higher.  Whatever  it  is,  it  b  the  ground  of  all  that 
{^ves  meaniog  to  Chioeae  life.  Its  Bubrenion,  except  by  the  re- 
generating force  of  a  higher  principle,  might  well  be  thcmght 
likel;  to  bring  down  the  pillars  of  the  whole  national  fabiic  upon 
the  heads  of  Has  mighty  people,  and  leave  them  a  ntere  meaning- 
less swarm  of  animated  atoms.  It  cannot  lift  ihem  far  above  the 
earth,  but  if  it  failed  them,  it  would  leave  them  prone  upon  it. 

The  Chinese,  therefore,  must  be  honored  for  thcjr  williDgness 
to  sacrifice  material  gain,  which  tbey  value  so  much,  to  ethical 
ends.  The  fact  of  such  a  preference  converts  them  from  a  merely 
huge  nation  into  a  really  great  nation. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  their  progresnve  statesmen,  sadi 
as  Viceroy  Li,  and  the  lately  deceased  father  of  the  emperor  ? 
Are  tbey  thoughtless  innovators,  oanght  with  the  ^ht  of  some 
specious  advantage,  or  contemptuous  materialists,  indifferent  to 
the  moral  consequences  of  courting  Western  ways  and  appli- 
ances? We  have  no  reason  to  think  so  meanly  of  them.  They 
are  probably  men  who  have  made  np  their  minds  that  there  is  a 
fated  or  providential  necessity  that  tbe  ways  of  Chtistendom  diall 
prevail,  and  who,  without  any  disposition  to  declare  tbe  whole  com- 
pass of  their  thoughts,  are  willing  to  receive  every  palpable  out- 
ward advantage  that  may  offer  itself,  and  resigned  to  all  the  ulte- 
rior consequences  which  may  gradually  come  to  view  in  its  train. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  these  progressive  men  of  China  are 
really  of  two  antagonistic  tondencies.  They  oan  hardly  be  igno- 
rant of  the  growth  within  Christendom  of  a  new  religion,  bent  on 
overthrowing  Christianity,  arrogating  to  itself  the  exclusive  name 
of  Science,  that  is,  of  Gnosis,  and  using  the  vast  achievements 
and  discoveries  of  later  times  to  serve  as  missionary  weapons  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  church.  These  modem  Gnostics,  whose 
negfltive  name  of  Agnostics  merely  signifies  that  they  have  turned 
their  backs  on  the  fundamental  intuitions  of  Christianity,  are 
very  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  Chinese  religion,  recog- 
nizing in  it  their  own  fundamental  assumptions,  of  a  necessitated 
order,  not  controlled  by  infinite  personality,  but  creating,  con- 
trolling, and  dissolving  finite  personalities,  and  limiting  them  in 
themselves  to  the  compass  of  their  material  existences,  and  in  their 
influences  to  the  duration  of  each  individual  planet.  The  essen- 
tial unity  of  the  Chinese  religion  (for  the  three  are  now  practi- 
cally only  different  sides  of  one)  with  Western  Antichristianiqr 
is  very  clearly  and  folly  brought  out  by  the  late  Froteaaor  John 
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Draper  in  a  paper  written  for  "Harper's  Weekly."  He  bopea 
great  things  from  alliance  with  a  system  which  has  no  use  for  the 
belief  in  Qod,  and  which  he  intimates  would  be  qnito  ready,  if  it 
had  as  mach  occasion  as  there  is  in  the  West,  to  suppress  all  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  Ood  as  a  distinct  social,  if  not  even  political, 
offense.  He  rejoices  also,  as  he  that  findeth  great  spoil,  in  a  vast 
and  ancient  community  whose  ideal  may  be  sammed  up  in  the 
words  Carpe  diem,  "  Seize  the  shadow  open  the  dial  of  time,"  yet 
he  would  recognize,  and  the  more  enlightened  Chinese  secularists 
would  recognize  with  him,  that  the  Western  wing  of  the  alliance 
is  a  higher  form,  and  well  worthy,  with  due  modificatioDS,  to 
supersede  the  Chinese  form  of  secularism  in  China  itself.  The 
European  race,  even  in  the  days  of  its  crudest  and  rudest  heathen- 
ism, was  bolder  and  more  aspiring,  and  many  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity have  mainly  cleared  the  ground  of  those  abject  super- 
stitions under  which  China  stagnates.  There  may,  therefore,  be 
Chinese  statesmen  who  welcome,  not  Christianity,  but  European 
secularbm,  as  a  higher  and  more  rational  form  of  their  own  re- 
ligion, and  one  that  has  a  more  determined  energy  to  r<At  up  all 
forms  of  spiritual  belief,  and  to  set  the  nation  into  movement  on 
the  plane  of  a  more  highly  perfected  and  leas  embarrassed  enjoy- 
ment of  pure  worldly  good.  These  statesmen  doubtless  lay  their 
account  with  a  certain  measure  of  temporary  ethical  confusion,  but 
hope  to  be  easily  able  to  show  their  people  that  their  aim  is  only 
purification,  not  revolution,  that  they  mean  to  leave  China  on  her 
old  foundation,  and  that  they  will  duly  maintain  every  ancient  in- 
stitute to  which  the  people  are  attached  so  long  as  the  people  are 
attached  to  it. 

If  there  is  a  school  of  Chinese  statesmen  which  desires  any 
such  transforming  assistance  from  the  West,  such  as  at  the  same 
time  that  it  reconciles  the  people  to  so  many  innovations  shall  yet 
leave  them  essentially,  and  even  more  intensely,  what  they  were 
before,  it  is  safe  te  say  that  their  hopes  are  futile.  The  Chinese 
nation  is  essentially  atheistic.  Yet  atheism  is  no  object  of  its  zeal. 
Its  ideals  have  been  dear  to  it  because  they  have  lifted  it  so  high  ; 
not  because  they  have  lifted  it  no  higher.  Should  the  present 
forms  of  these  ideals,  now  become  untenable  because  so  impli- 
cated with  popular  superstitions,  be  swept  away  by  the  advance  of 
Western  science,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Chinese 
people  would  feel  any  interest  in  that  persecuting  Antichristian 
propagandism  of  which  such  men  as  Draper  would  like  to  make 
them  partners.     If  they  must  readjust  themselves  after  Western 
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models,  they  would  natarally  prefer  the  authentic  reli^on  of  the 
West,  rather  than  a  merely  negative  school,  whose  only  positive 
energy  is  an  energy  of  annihilatiDg  hate,  in  which  they  do  not 
share.  And  doubtless  the  higher  school  of  their  progreaaive  states- 
men looks  forward  to  this  benignant  result  rather  than  to  an  Anti- 
christian  alliance  which  would  reduce  them  to  a  mere  makeweight 
in  the  great  antagonism  now  developing  in  the  West.  A  tre- 
mendous makeweight  they  would  be,  hut  more  probably  on  the 
side  of  Christ  than  of  Antichrist. 

It  bears  somewhat  on  this,  that  fiuddlusm,  which  alone  of  the 
three  great  streams  of  Chinese  thought,  came  in,  though  not  from 
Europe,  yet  from  the  Indo-European  race,  and  which  coalesced 
the  more  easily  with  Chinese  life  because  it  knows  no  higher  prin- 
ciple of  the  nniverse  than  the  universe  itself,  was  nevertheless 
welcomed  by  the  people  not  on  its  negative,  but  on  its  positive 
side.  So  devout  b  the  Hindu  mind,  that  even  the  leavings  and 
spillings  of  its  religion  have  been  for  many  ages  a  spiritual  re- 
freshment to  the  more  materialistic  Mongolian  temper.  In  the 
North  of  Asia,  far  more  than  in  the  Sooth,  the  underlying  athe- 
ism of  the  Buddhist  system  has  been  "  denied,  concealed,  or  ex- 
plained away,"  and,  in  popular  conBciooanees  at  least,  it  has  been 
largely  developed  into  a  aemi-theistic  religion,  of  consoling  and 
in  some  meaaare  of  regenerating  and  exalting  power.  Had 
Bttddhisni,  in  its  native  India,  developed  into  an  aggressive  energy 
of  n^ation,  the  Chinese  would  have  had  no  interest  in  any  such 
reversed  crusade.  And  if  they  consent,  willingly  or  constrainedly, 
to  a  reconstitiition  of  their  national  life  on  Western  lines,  they 
are  not  likely  to  welcome  the  negations  of  the  West,  but  its  high- 
est affirmations. 

In  either  case,  however,  it  is,  and  most  be,  a  matter  of  religion. 
The  question  is  not  whether  China  shall  be  civilized.  She  is  civil- 
ized already,  only  too  elaborately.  The  question  is,  seeing  that 
her  more  thinking  citizens  are  beginning  to  feel  that  her  civiliza- 
tion is  too  striutened  to  allow  them  room  for  so  free  and  various 
a  development  as  they  discern  in  the  West,  and  seeing  that  this 
civilization,  such  as  it  is,  is  the  true  out^p^wth  and  expression  of 
the  national  religion,  whether  that  religion  ahall  be  so  profoundly 
modified  by  the  adoption  of  Western  aecnlarism  as  to  become  to 
the  general  consciousness  another  thing,  or  whether,  if  the  old 
foundations  are  to  be  given  up,  the  sablitner  doctrines  and  eternal 
▼istaa  of  the  gospel  shall  be  accepted,  and  the  whole  national 
life  be  reconstituted  from  this  centre.    Certain  questions  of  exter- 
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nal  civilization,  it  is  true,  are  the  first  occasion  of  deliberation, 
but  DO  6nat  conclusions  can  be  reached  short  of  a  decision  as  to 
the  deepest  bases  of  religious  thought. 

In  Japan  civilization  and  religion  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  so 
completely  interfused.  The  greater  lightness  and  mobility  of  the 
Japanese  genius  disposes  it  to  a  more  easy  eolecticism.  It  is  less 
iudioed  to  carry  fundamental  principles  firmly  through  to  a  great 
coherent  result.  Besides,  of  its  three  pbilosophies  or  religions, 
Shintoism,  Confucianism,  and  Buddhism,  not  two,  as  in  China,  are 
of  native  growth,'  but  only  one,  Shintoism,  if  even  this  is  native. 
Assuming  it  to  be  so,  it  is  the  lightest  of  the  three.  It  is  emptier 
of  thought  than  Confucianism,  and  of  both  thought  and  religion 
than  Buddhism.  In  China  Confucianbm  has  coerced  the  other 
two  systems,  one  native,  one  foreign,  into  complete  subordination. 
Taoism  has  sunk  into  a  fantastic  popular  m^c ;  Buddhism  has 
declined  into  a  mere  luxury  of  private  sentiment,  which  leaves  the 
whole  course  of  public  life  as  much  of  the  earth  earthy  as  our  secu- 
larizing clergymen  at  home  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  whole 
course  of  our  public  life.  Dr.  Faber  reluctantly  concludes  that 
could  Rome  have  been  persuaded  to  refrain  from  condemning  the 
ooncesaiona  of  the  Jesuits  in  China,  Christianity  would,  like  Bud- 
dhism, have  sunk  into  just  such  an  ignominious  subjection  to  pure 
secularism  aa  Buddhism  has  sunk  into,  and  we  may  say  again,  as 
so  many  Protestant  Christians  seem  solicitous  to  have  the  gospel 
humiliated  into  among  ourselves.  But  Shintoism  has  had  no  such 
coercive  force  in  Japan.  It  is  more  a  rude  form  of  patriotic 
instinct,  incarnating  itself,  on  ancient  foundations  of  vague  reli- 
giosity, in  a  worship  of  the  monarch,  and  implicit  submission  to 
him,  than  a  system  of  thought,  or  of  developed  ethics.  Indeed, 
in  its  ancient  and  famous  shrine,  as  has  been  remarked  by  mis- 
sionaries, its  phallic  emblems  and  consecrated  immoralities  show 
it  to  be  of  a  level  immeasurably  below  either  of  the  two  certainly 
foreign  religions,  which  are  wholly  unstained  by  such  abomina- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  Confucianism  is  too  completely  Chinese 
to  be  in  Japan  what  it  is  in  China,  the  inmost  expression  of  the 
national  mind.  While  in  China  it  controls  the  nation  throughout, 
in  Japan  it  is  rather  a  luxury  of  the  upper  classes,  though  doubt- 
less through  them,  even  in  Japan,  by  no  means  without  a  wider 
influence.  On  the  other  hand,  Buddhism,  which  during  its  first 
ages  in  Japan  was  rather  the  religion  of  the  nobility  and  the 
court,  having  long  ceased  to  be  that  in  any  great  measure,  has 
(after  being  rather  deeply  alloyed  with  native  idolatries)  become 
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the  religion  of  the  Japanese  masBes  in  a  (ai-  iJeeper  and  more 
transforming  sense  tban  it  has  perhaps  ever  been,  certainly  than 
it  has  been  for  ages,  of  the  masses  in  China.  "  O  blessed  faith  1  ' 
a  religion  never  to  be  set  aside,"  is  the  liturgical  formula  derontly 
recited  bj  its  Japanese  congregation e.  It  lives,  it  is  trne,  on 
amicable  terms  with  Shintoism,  and  seems  to  have  no  quarrel  with 
Confucianism,  but  it  veils  its  crest  before  neither,  as  it  is  con- 
stnuned  to  do  before  the  latter  in  the  great  continental  empire. 

Thus,  while  in  China  the  one  alien  and  the  two  native  relijpons 
are  combined  into  one  strong  cable,  of  which  Confucianism  is  the 
determining  strand,  in  Japan  the  one  native  and  the  two  alien  re- 
ligions are  so  loosely  cc^erent  that  the  abstraction  of  any  one  of 
the  three  would,  bo  far  as  a  distant  foreigner  can  judge,  leave  the 
other  two  very  much  as  they  were.  Shintoism,  moreover,  whose 
position  has  some  slight  anal(^  to  that  of  Confucianism  in  China, 
is  too  empty  of  either  theology,  metaphysics,  or  ethics  to  furnish 
a  soil  in  which  indigenous  superstitions  can  grow  to  such  body 
as  to  become  a  powerful  obstruction  to  prt^ess.  There  is  no 
Fung-shwui  in  Japan.  Tlie  nation  is  free  to  snap  up  any  nta- 
terial  advantages  it  finds  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  neither 
priests,  sages,  nor  sorcerers  will  make  any  complaint. 

The  external  appliances  of  Western  civilization,  therefore,  are 
so  easily  appropriated  by  Japan  that  their  appropriation  is  of  in- 
comparably less  signifioaoce  than  in  China.  Change  the  whole 
outward  guise  of  living,  and  you  would  have  done  little,  either 
ethically  or  spiritually.  In  China,  every  railroad  spike  is  driven 
into  Uie  very  heart  of  an  old  religion.  In  Japan,  it  is  driven  into 
wood  and  iron,  and  into  nothing  else.  The  spread  of  the  gospel 
is  impeded  only  by  unbelief,  misbelief,  worldliness,  and  wicked- 
ness, as  among  ourselves ;  it  is  not  impeded  by  stiff  prejudices  and 
immovable  superstitions  in  which  the  religious  soul  of  a  nation 
has  incorporated  itself.  Missionary  work  in  Japan,  therefore, 
since  its  earlier  stages,  has  as  good  as  nothing  to  do  with  the  ex- 
tension of  civilization.  For  all  such  wants  the  Japanese  themselves 
are  Dow  abundantly  and  redundantly  able  to  provide.  The  mis- 
sionary has  hut  to  heed  the  command :  "  Go  thou  and  preach  the 
kingdom  of  God."  The  free  and  fluent  forms  of  Japanese  life 
admit  of  an  entire  regeneration  of  tbeir  soul  without  any  danger 
of  national  collapse. 

India,  though  so  different  from  China,  is  much  more  like'China 
than  like  Japan  as  to  the  relations  of  religion  and  cinlization, 
though  the  way  in  which  the  contact  with  the  West  works  upon  it 
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is  very  different.  A  railway  in  India,  for  instance,  h  not,  as  in 
China,  supposed  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  dead,  or  the  equi- 
librium of  the  nniverae.  In  reidity,  however,  by  the  use  of  itself 
into  which  it  tempts  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  which  the 
English  government  refuses  to  regulate  fay  any  rules  of  caste, 
it  breaks  up  the  whole  foundation  of  national  life  more  com* 
pletely  than  in  China.  And  while,  in  China,  fantastic  notions  of 
geography  and  chronology  are  not  wholly  lacking,  but  form  no 
articles  of  faith,  and  therefore  may  be  revolutionized  without 
either  a  religious  or  an  ethical  shock,  in  India  the  moat  incredible 
and  portentous  fantasies  concerning  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse, given  in  the  utmost  fullness  of  imperative  description,  are 
an  integral  part  of  national  religion.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
aay  that  certain  fundamental  tendencies  of  the  Indian  religion 
might  not  survive  submersion  in  the  flood  of  Western  knowledge ; 
it  is  certain  that  Hinduism  cannot. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  Christian  civilization  and 
that  of  the  far  East  is  more  distinctly  illustrated  in  India  than 
in  China.  In  either  country,  though  civilization  has  had  great 
developments  and  great  revolutions,  it  is  now  relatively  unpro- 
gressive.  Bnt  in  China,  unprogressiveness  is  simply  a  fact ;  in 
India  it  seems  to  be  likewise  a  logical  necessity.  In  China, 
All  is  God ;  in  India,  God  is  All.  To  the  Chinese,  the  uni- 
verse itself  is  supreme.  Its  reality,  therefore,  is  apprehended, 
and  the  reality  of  its  parts.  It  is  an  object  of  interest,  and  of 
modifying  activity.  In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  the  universe 
is  only  the  uneasy  dream  of  a  slumbering  Deity.'  There  is  no 
reality  in  it,  and  no  meaning  or  progress.  It  is  a  phantasma- 
goria which  will  after  countless  sons  sink  back  into  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  then  dreamless  Brabm,  to  be  succeeded  after 
another  series  of  leona  by  another  phantasmagoria,  independent 
of  it,  and  equally  meaningless  with  it.  As  there  is  no  reality  in 
it,  and  no  signiflcance,  as  it  is  merely  the  frnit  of  an  irrational 
endeavor  of  the  sleeping  Godhead  to  perform  the  impossible  act 
of  creation,  there  is  uo  obligation  and  no  encouragement  to  en- 
deavor after  any  development  of  it  to  any  rational  end.  How 
irrational,  to  aim  at  rationalizing  a  dream  I  Unprogressiveness, 
therefore,  is  stamped  ineffaceably  on  Indian  civilization.    Accord- 

1  Dp»lUm,  it  U  tine,  is  alio  powerful,  but  as  it  oomea  to  no  true  doctrine  of 
Creadon,  and  in  one  of  its  two  nuun  schoots,  to  no  eueotial  distincUon  between 
God  and  the  anirerw,  it  does  not  seem  to  contain  any  guarantee  of  a  triumph 
over  the  doetrine  of  lUusion. 
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inglf  the  cootact  with  the  essentially  progressive  civilizatioii  of 
Christianity  most  have  beeo  felt  by  it  as  a  still  greater  shock  than 
that  given  by  the  same  contact  to  the  Chinese  civilization,  which, 
stagnant  as  it  has  become  in  fact,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  bound 
to  immobility  by  its  very  idea.  At  least  the  inherent  necesm^ 
is  not  so  immediately  and  overwhelm ingly  evident. 

What  effect  would  be  prodnced  on  the  form  of  Indian  life,  that 
is,  on  Indian  civilization,  if  Western  atheism,  secnlarism,  agnos- 
ticism, or  whatever  we  may  choose  to  call  it,  should  succeed  in 
pushing  Christianity  aside,  and,  in  Scottish  parlance,  "  serving 
itself  heir  "  to  tlie  present  Christian  control  of  the  EUst?  Tlus  is 
an  event  for  which  many  of  the  Hindus  revengefully  long,  who 
despair  of  the  future  of  their  own  religion,  but  have  become 
thereby  only  the  more  implacable  in  their  hatred  of  the  gospeL 
Of  course  the  mere  appropriation  of  Western  sciences  and  skill 
is  neither  encouraged  nor  condemned  by  Hinduism.  It  is  an 
Adiaphoron.  And  the  combined  force  of  Western  energy  and  of 
Christian  tradition  would  for  a  good  while  make  an  gnostic  civil- 
ization progressive.  Ultimately,  however,  the  doctrine,  not  widely 
distinguishable  in  its  last  results  from  Hinduism,  of  a  formless 
energy,  to  which,  as  in  Hinduism,  we  must  deny  every  possible 
attribute,  and  which,  being  declared  snprapersonal,  becomes,  as 
has  been  well  remarked,  by  inevitable  necessity  of  thought,  iofra- 
personal,  this  doctrine  would  not  be  restrained  by  the  mere  fact 
of  having  come  out  of  the  West  from  working  the  same  results 
which  since  the  hoariest  antiquity  it  has  wrought  in  the  East. 
Where  reason  is  denied  of  the  source,  reason,  in  the  long  run, 
will  be  denied  of  the  result,  and  between  these  two  unreasons  all 
intermediate  rationality,  and  with  it  all  perseveriugly  progressive 
eoei^,  is  sure  at  the  last  to  be  smothered.  This  is  the  end  to 
which  the  philosophies  of  unbelief  are  very  evidently  tending 
in  the  West,  and  this  is  the  end  to  which  they  would  stQl  more 
cei'tainly  concur  in  the  East  with  the  native  habits  of  thoughL 
The  vast  amount  of  devout  thought  and  feeling  in  Hinduism, 
which  is,  BO  to  speak,  floating  free,  without  any  definite  attach- 
ment to  its  underlying  principles,  is  likely,  in  the  end,  greatly  to 
enrich  and  fortify  Christian  faitb.  A  large  infusion  of  Western 
agnosticism  into  the  Hindu  pantheism  would  naturally,  sooner  or 
later,  result  in  an  explosive  dissociation  of  its  negative  element, 
which  would  be  precipitated  into  an  angry  atheism,  from  its  pod- 
tive  element,  which  would  be  precipitated  into  a  Christianizing 
theism.     India  would  thus,  much  more  certainly  than  China,  be 
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involved  in  the  great  internecine  conflict  of  Christendom  itself. 
India,  we  may  safely  say,  will  nerer  be  suffered  to  sink  back  into 
the  stagnation  of  the  past,  unless  she  can  help  to  insure  victory  for 
the  Great  Negation  which  is  now  endeavoring  to  cover  the  aniver- 
ssl  globe  with  the  glacial  epoch  of  a  final  despair. 

If  the  negative  and  the  positive  sides  of  Hinduism  part  into 
atheism  and  theism,  what  will  become  of  its  doctrine  of  Karma, 
conceived  as  pursuing  each  individual  through  countless  transmi- 
grations, with  the  consequences  of  his  good  or  ill  deeds,  and 
what  effect  will  result  upon  the  life  of  the  people  7 

Karma  plays  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  Buddhism  than  in  the 
orthodox  Hinduism,  from  which,  however.  Buddhism  has  derived 
it,  and  even  in  Buddhism  its  popular  form  remains  as  a  system  of 
metempsychoBis.  Its  doctrine  of  Ixion's  wheel,  endlessly  hurrying 
the  being  bound  to  it  from  an  upper  illusion  of  blisa  into  a  lower 
illusion  of  despair,  and  back  again,  belongs  rather  to  the  negative 
than  to  the  positive  side  of  Hinduism.  This  explains  how,  when 
negation,  in  the  form  of  Buddhism,  detached  itself  into  an  inde- 
pendent system,  Karma  sprang  at  once  into  the  forefront  as  the 
supreme  principle,  the  calamity  of  calamities,  whose  moat  exalted 
good  is  still  an  unimaginable  evil,  and  from  which  only  the  Buddha 
can  deliver  men  by  showing  the  way  into  the  nothingness  of  Nir- 
vana. Just  so  far  as  Hinduism  verges  towards  the  apprehension 
of  a  loving  God  (as  it  often  does),  just  so  far  the  iron  bonds  of 
Karma  must  be  relaxed,  and  the  doctrine  of  moral  retribution,  of 
which  it  is  the  very  crudest,  most  extemalistic,  and  mechanical 
form,  must  be  mitigated  into  something  more  worthy  of  a  personal 
relation  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  into  something 
admitting  a  true  doctrine  of  forgiveness.  When  atheism  and 
theism,  now  conjoined  in  Hindu  pantheism,  finally  part  company, 
Karma  will  have  no  place  in  the  latter.  Whether  it  can  find  any 
place  in  the  former,  after  this  has  reconstituted  itself  under  West- 
em  influence,  is  more  than  doubtful.  "  Let  ns  eat  and  drink,  for 
to^norrow  we  die,"  would  more  probably  be  the  watchword  of  an 
Occidentalized  Hinduism,  as  Professor  Draper  has  gloried  that  it 
is  the  watchword  of  Chinese  philosophy.  The  passive  bewilder- 
ment in  which  Karma  enthralls  the  powers  of  the  Indian  character 
seems  destined  to  pass  away,  alike  ander  the  effect  of  Christian 
and  of  Antichristian  missions,  though  perhaps  not  without  some 
vigorous  temporary  reflections,  in  the  form  of  a  diseased  theos- 
ophy,  into  the  West  itself. 

The  Hindu  mind  appears  to  be  the  most  profoundly  religious  of 
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any  national  genins  in  the  world.  It  is  true,  no  impulse,  not  e^tsa 
the  deepest  of  all,  nnrcgolated,  can  enable  man  to  fulfill  bis  des- 
tiny. A  sense  of  God  so  deep  as  to  absorb  the  sense  of  tbe  crea- 
ture destroys  the  foundation  of  religions  thought,  by  denying  the 
possibility  of  a  subject  of  religion,  and  by  denying  the  possibility 
of  creation,  as  well  as  by  a  reverence  which  sobmerges  all  deters 
minations  of  thought  as  anworthy  of  the  Godhead.  Tbe  go^el 
alone,  affirming  steadfastly  the  distinctions  of  God,  the  Soul,  and 
tbe  World,  has  room  for  the  profoundness  of  Hindu  devotion, 
which  otherwise  loses  itself  in  its  very  redundance  of  depth  and 
breadth.  And  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  gf>spel  is  not 
waiting  for  this  reinforcement  of  the  spiritual  life,  in  order  to 
come  to  its  fullness  of  effect.  What  St.  Paul  says  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews  may  perhaps  be  expected  of  the  reception  of 
India  into  the  church,  that  tbe  receiving  of  her  will  be  '*  as  life 
from  tbe  dead."  India,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  will  abundantly 
repay  aU  the  benefits,  material,  inteUectual,  and  spiritual,  that  she 
may  receive  from  the  West. 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  India,  whose  civilization  has  been  dishon- 
ored by  a  larger  number  of  moral  stains  than  that  of  either  China 
or  Japan,  there  has  been  a  coercive  force  at  hand  to  work  towards 
the  removal  of  them,  in  the  shape  of  a  government  which,  though 
only  too  studiously  neutral  in  point  of  religion,  has  yet,  as  repre- 
senting a  Christian  nation,  and  made  up  of  men  of  Christian 
training,  and  many  of  them  of  ardent  Christian  faith,  been  unable 
to  avoid  responding  to  a  pressure  of  Christian  feeling  at  home 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  applied.  Widow-burning, 
female  infanticide,  enforced  perpetuity  of  widowhood,  child  mar- 
riages, and  the  merciless  pressure  of  caste  on  the  lower  orders, 
together  with  a  contempt  of  woman  formulated  iiito  a  fundamen- 
tal article  of  faith,  make  a  much  worse  showing  for  society  than 
is  found  in  either  of  the  two  northern  countries.  Here  we  see 
illustrated  corruptio  optimi  pessima.  Where  religious  feeling 
has  been  so  profound,  social  evils  which  have  been  taken  up  into 
it  have  been  far  more  hopelessly  consecrated  into  permanence 
than  in  the  north  of  Asia.  And  even  yet  the  abrogation  of  some 
of  these  abominations,  and  slow  pressure  against  others,  is  too 
much  au  external  coercion,  and  too  little  a  work  of  internal  moral 
development,  to  render  it  probable  that  were  Christendom  to  with- 
draw its  hand  they  might  not  revive.  Fortunately,  that  is  an 
event  in  no  way  within  probability.  Even  could  Russia  wrest 
India  from  England  (which  we  do  not  anticipate),  she  would  not 
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go  back  from  the  point  thus  far  g&ined.  Nor,  indeed,  has  any  step 
of  this  remedial  legislatiou  (which  in  in  itself  an  educating  appeal 
to  nnperverted  human  instinota')  been  taken  without  a  previous 
process  of  moral  cultivation  through  the  diffused  influence  of 
Christian  feeling,  powerfully  aided  by  missionary  labor,  through 
which,  as  the  Indian  government  declares,  a  new  conscience  is 
awakening  in  the  younger  generation  of  India.  This  new  con- 
Bcienoe  goes  far  beyond  the  small  percentage  of  avowed  Chris- 
tianity. Indeed,  the  religious  veneration  of  Christ  himself,  as  spir- 
itually supreme,  extends  far  beyond  this.  Missionary  iafluenoe, 
moreover,  has  some  remarkable  effects  among  the  common  people. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  says,  that  under  this  influence,  exerted  by  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  whole  villages,  and  even  tribes,  of  the 
lower  aborigines  have  substituted  deities  of  mercy  and  purity 
for  their  former  deities  of  orueity  and  lust.  It  has  been  asked 
rather  scornfully,  by  a  leading  missionary  journal  of  India,  whether 
there  is  any  redeeming  efficacy  in  such  changes.  Undoubtedly 
there  is.  The  rise  from  unworthier  to  worthier  apprehensions  of 
the  Godhead,  through  whatever  mists  of  polytheism  and  idolatry 
these  are  still  refracted,  is  unquestionably  of  the  highest  value 
for  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come.  It  mellows  and  purifies 
the  soil  of  society ;  it  deepens  all  forces  of  good  in  the  individual 
soul;  and  renders  it  more  hopefully  receptive  of  the  brighter 
light  which  shall  hereafter  shine  upon  it.  It  waters  the  roots  of 
a  nobler  invilization  with  that  which  alone  can  iusure  them  an 
abiding  growth,  namely,  the  influences  of  a  nobler  reli^on. 

It  is  an  interesting  but  difficult  question,  what  effect  the  fifty 
millions  of  Mohammedans  in  India  are  having  upon  Indian  civili- 
zation and  religion.  Islam  is  a  monotonous  and  sterile  region  of 
thought.  Yet  it  kills  a  multitude  of  the  poisonous  growths  which 
are  bred  by  the  far  richer  soil  of  Hinduism.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Mohammedans  stand  higher  in  intelligence  and 
character  than  the  masses  of  the  Hindus.  Mohammedanism'  de- 
livers its  disciples  at  one  stroke  from  tbe  bondage  to  Karma,  to 
caste,  to  the  Brahmins,  to  perpetual  widowhood,  to  child-marriages, 
and  even  lightly  as  it  accounts  of  woman,  from  a  religious  acri- 
mony of  contempt  towards  her.  The  ethical  appeals  of  the  Koran 
are  rather  coarse  and  commonplace,  but  they  are  mostly  sound, 
they  are  intense  in  tone,  and  they  are  incessantly  reiterated.  Its 
sensualities  are  infinitely  lees  glaring  and  prurient  than  those  of 
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Hinduism,  nor  are  they  suffered  to  stain  the  Divine  nature.  Is- 
lam, moreover,  although  it  makes  God  so  incongruous  with  man 
aa  to  leave  little  room  for  love  or  trust,  and  so  incongruous  with 
his  universe  as  to  deaden  a  rational  endeavor  to  trace  out  in  it 
the  divine  ideas  (in  this  resembling  agnotiticiam),  yet  has  at  least 
rescued  the  doctrine  of  his  personality,  which,  under  Christian 
influences,  is  perhaps  not  wholly  incapable  of  expansion  into  a 
more  genial  fullness  than  it  has  ever  shown  in  any  prominent 
form  of  Mohammedanism.  A  certain  awful  reverence  and  resig- 
nation towards  Qod  appears  to  be  a  distinct  and  specific  excel- 
lence of  this  religion.  The  fact,  also,  of  a  creed  so  unsympathetic 
towards  Hinduism  at  every  point,  and  yet  professed  by  one  fifth 
of  the  people,  must  have  vastly  weakened  the  self-maintaining 
power  of  the  old  system,  while  the  fact  that  Islam,  which  we  do  not 
understand  to  claim  sinlessness  for  Mohammed,  does  claim  it  for 
Jesus,  and  even  for  his  mother  (apparently  teaching  the  Immaca- 
late  Conception  of  Mary  long  before  Catholicism  pushed  matters 
so  far),  and  acknowledges  Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  even  as  the 
"Word,  seems  capable  of  making  it  serviceable,  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly, in  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  Hindus.  Moreover, 
the  obligation  which  the  Koran  imposes,  of  studying  the  Scrip- 
tures, has  been,  we  understand,  met  in  India  alone,  so  far  as  we 
know,  by  the  publication,  on  the  part  of  a  learned  Moslem,  of  an 
elaborate  edition  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  Large 
numbers  of  the  Moslem  gentlemen  of  Upper  India  are  now  said  to 
comply  with  this  Injunction  of  Mohammed,  taking  it  more  seri- 
ously than  he  appears  to  have  meant  it,  to  judge  from  a  reported 
remark  of  his,  which  might  have  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  a 
mediaeval  Pope,  namely,  that  "the  study  of  the  Bible  is  profitable, 
but  perilous." 

The  intense  hostility  of  the  Mohammedans  of  India  towards  the 
church  need  not  interfere  so  much  with  this  involuntary  helpful- 
ness as  might  appear.  Two  religious  parties  may  be  very  hostile 
to  each  other  and  yet  be  very  effective  in  common  action  upon  a 
third.  The  violent  controversies  of  the  early  church  impeded 
very  slightly  its  steady  conquest  of  paganism.  And  as  to  the 
direct  conversions  from  Islam  itself,  they  are  at  least  becoming  in 
Upper  India,  as  well  as  much  more  noticeably  in  Sumatra  and  Java, 
numeroos  enough  to  make  it  not  unreasonable  in  an  Episcopalian 
of  India  to  say,  in  view  of  the  stronger  development  of  character 
among  the  Mohammedans,  that  he  expects  to  see  the  great  bishops 
of  the  future  in  India  mainly  drawn  from  among  the  Mobam- 
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medan  converts.  Although  so  widely  different  from  Christum 
cirilization  in  tone,  Moslem  civilization  ia  encumbered  by  few 
institutes  which  have  any  power  of  survival  after  its  doctrinal 
basis  is  abandoned,  and  therefore  there  seems  to  be  little  reason 
why  an  able  Mohammedan,  once  converted  to  the  gospel,  should 
not  forthwith  develop  an  unembarrassed  completeness  of  Chnstian 
ethics. 

We  shall  consider  in  our  next  paper  the  relation  of  Christianity 
(rather  than,  directly,  of  Missions)  and  Civilization  tn  the  proper 
domain  of  Islam. 

Charles   C.  Starhuck, 

Amdover. 
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THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 


I.    ISTBODTJCTOBT. 


Mant  thoQ^htfnl  persons  at  the  present  tJme  are  nnusDallf  Attracted 
to  questions  concerning  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  In  some  instances  this 
interest  connects  directly  and  consciously  with  a  strenaous  endeavor  to 
obtain  settled  and  satisfactory  personal  convictions  respecting  religious 
truth  and  duty.  In  others  it  has  arisen  more  quietly  and  unconsciously. 
They  find  themselves  inquiring,  questioning,  perhaps  doubting,  and  in- 
creasingly perplexed. 

There  are  many  causes  for  this  unrest.  A  new  method  of  dealing 
with  Sacred  Scripture  lias  come  into  vogue.  Its  several  books  are  studied 
in  their  historical  origin  and  character.  Attention  is  turned  to  the  limi- 
tations of  revelation  in  its  successive  stages,  limitations  implicit  in  the 
fact  always  recognised  that  this  revelation  has  been  progressive,  but  never 
before  so  sharply  defined  and  strongly  emphasized.  The  doctrinal  sig- 
nificance, still  more  the  evidential  cogency,  of  many  familiar  proof-texts 
is  seen  to  be  greatly  modified,  if  not  destroyed.  Scientific  methods  are 
now  primarily  inductive,  theological  constracldon  hitherto  has  been  pre- 
dominantly deductive.  The  dogmas  of  the  coeesentiality  of  the  Son  witJi 
the  Father,  and  of  the  two  natures  in  one  Ferson,  arose,  it  is  maintained, 
through  a  commingling  of  philosophies  now  superseded  with  an  imperfect 
historical  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  At  the  least,  the  forms  of  thought 
they  employ  are  believed  to  be  outworn,  aud  they  certainly  are  not  those 
which  now  wonld  most  naturally  arise,  and  most  aptly  and  spontaneously 
express  men's  thoughts  of  God  and  of  Christ.  A  strong,  sometimes  an 
almost  painful,  longing  is  manifested  for  more  simple,  real,  living  appre- 
hensions of  the  Jesus  to  whom  his  disciples  brought  their  difficulties  and 
their  joys,  and  from  whom  they  learned  of  the  Father.  There  is  more 
than  a  vagne  suspicion,  there  is  in  many  quarters  a  quite  pronounced  ac- 
cusation, that  the  ordinary  dogmas  conceal  rather  than  make  perspicuous 
the  truth  about  Christ.  So  far  as  our  observation  goes,  this  discontent 
does  not  signify  any  conscious  tendency  to  the  Unitarian  position.  The 
divinity  of  Christ  is  acknowledged,  even  when  phrases  in  which  tliis 
truth  has  been  long  enshrined  are  discarded.  The  difference  between 
most  of  those  we  have  in  mind  and  their  religious  predecessors  for  many 
a  generation  is  in  general  this :  the  latter  had  a  definite  conception  of 
wlut  Christ's  divinity  means,  and  an  assurance  of  its  truth,  the  former 
have  not.  Some  regard  such  a  conception  and  conviction  as  wholly  un- 
attainable. We  know  Christ  with  certainty,  it  is  said,  only  in  experi- 
ences which  we  can  verify  as  historical,  not  merely  as  to  the  fact  of  their 
occurrence,  but  in  their  contents  and  character.     We  know  nothing  in 
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th!s  w»f  reapecdng  bis  preeziatent  state,  &nd  cannot  control  uiytbbg  told 
na  about  it  hj  axiy  available  testi.  We  can  learn  something  of  his  earthly 
life  and  of  his  ehancter,  and  we  can  be  langht  by  Him  how  to  live 
worthily.  There  ie  evidence  that  He  snrvived  death.  No  other  earthly 
life  has  seemed  to  be  so  associated  with  the  divine,  to  t«ach  so  mneh  of 
Ood,  bat  of  its  present  activities  and  personal  relation  to  our  lives  we 
cannot  mftke  positive  affirmations.  With  othere  this  somewhat  negative, 
or  at  leaat  indeteraiinate,  conclusion  as  to  Christ's  divinity  springs  from 
critical  difficolties  respeedng  the  sources  of  evidence.  Contemporary  teeti- 
mony  is  preserved  almost  entirely  in  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  and  there 
is  found  to  be  mingled  with  later  additions.  These  Oospels  ful,  it  is 
thought,  to  make  clear  that  Jesns  ever  himself  claimed  to  be  truly  divine, 
and  they  show  in  various  ways  that  his  disciples  did  not  so  regard  Htm. 
The  usual  proofe  derived  from  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  are 
likewise  deemed  inconclasive,  either  exegetically  or  for  lack  of  anthority. 
Even  if  Panl  or  John,  in  canonical  writings  attributed  to  them,  recognize 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  they  do,  there 
are  still  to  be  met  two  uncertainties  respecting  this  testimony, — its 
genuineness  and  its  divine  assnrance.  We  are  not  sure,  for  ittstanee, 
that  Fan!  wrote  Colossians,  and  if  he  did,  we  are  not  certain  that  be 
gives  ns  more  than  the  resnlt  of  his  own  reasoning  upon  facte  other- 
wise known  U)  us,  and  opon  which  we  can  reflect  for  onrselves.  Lai^ 
allowance,  it  is  further  suggested,  must  be  made  for  tendencies  in  an  un< 
critical  and  unscientific  i^  to  give  a  supernatural  explanation  of  remark- 
able  phenomena,  to  deify  heroes,  to  pnt  mystical  and  specnlative  interpre- 
tations npon  ancient  Scriptures. 

Others  are  ^nbarrassed  by  the  baffling  mystery  presented  in  the  theo- 
Ic^cal  conception  of  Christ.  The  church  has  never  yet  pronounced 
npon  the  unity  of  Christ's  Person,  beyond  affirming  the  fact,  thoagh 
some  hints  have  been  dropped  as  it  were  incidentally.  It  has,  however, 
afBrmed  that  there  are  two  complete  and  perfect  natures,  even  to  the  co- 
eiistenee  of  two  wills,  the  divine  and  the  haman.  The  modem  psychology 
finds  in  such  a  premise  the  conclusion  that  there  are  two  persons,  which 
the  chnrch  and  theology  and  Scripture  deny.  It  is  reasonable  to  accept 
a  mystery  npon  evidence  ;  it  is  impossible  to  believe  in  a  contradiction. 
We  do  not  concede  that  the  ordinary  doctrine  contains  a  contradiction, 
but  only  that  it  is  imperfect,  yet  ita  anrient  form  naturally  does  surest 
to  those  trained  under  present  modea  of  thinking  something  difficult  c^ 
apprehension  even  as  a  mystery. 

More  important  still  is  the  infinence  of  the  modem  appreciation  of 
Christ  in  his  true  and  real  humanity.  This  haa  always  been  maintained 
as  a  part  of  the  church  doctrine  of  Christ.  But  the  ancient  and 
mediieval  Christology,  as  it  developed  into  dogma,  tended  to  make  the 
personality  of  the  Redeemer  wholly  divine,  and  the  humanity  unreal. 
A  reaction  from  this  appears  in  a  modem  tendency  to  make  the  person- 
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al&ty  hoDUD  Mid  llie  divini^  dudowy.  Is  it  not  possible  to  gain  a.  com- 
pleter view  of  the  person  of  our  Lord  ?  Do  not  the  facte  reqoire  it  state- 
ment more  comprehensive  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  apprehenxiUe 
and  practical  ?  Hany  are  asking  this  qneotion,  many  who  are  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  historical  evidence  of  Christ's  trae  faomaaity,  and  yet  are 
not  ready  to  credit  even  soch  hnmanify  with  strictly  divine  perfections, 
nor  to  claim  that  it  fills  oat  tb«  measu«  of  the  stature  of  the  fnllncas 
of  God,  which  seems  to  be  revealed  in  Him.  In  soch  minds  the  qaestiaii 
is  definilaly  reached,  What  are  we  to  think  of  Christ  as  respects  his  real 
penonality  ?  and  the  approach  to  this  qnesUon  is  thought  to  be  throogfa 
his  homanity,  or  at  least  the  attested  facts  of  his  earthly  life,  rather  than 
by  the  way  of  inference  from  later  statements  r^pectiug  his  prefixistwice 
and  eternal  Sonship. 

There  seems  to  ns  to  be  occasion  in  these  and  other  signs  of  the  UoMS  tor 
a  new  and  comprehensive  considentian  of  the  subject  of  the  tme  divini^ 
of  Christ.  In  the  faith  of  the  chnrch  it  is  a  fundamental  article, — 
something  without  which  Christianity  ceases  to  be  what  it  purports  to  be, 
smnething  apart  from  which  its  fruits  cannot  long  be  gathered.  &e- 
investig»t«d  it  may  be,  for  no  generation  can  take  up  fully  into  its  thoo^ 
any  vital  tmth  in  a  merely  traditional  way.  Set  in  new  relations  and 
seen  in  new  lights  it  may  well  be,  for  the  work  of  the  church  goes  on 
nnder  ever  changing  conditions.  Disputes  may  be  settled,  controvosiM 
closed,  particular  inquiries  concluded,  d<^mBB  reached  which  mark 
boundaries  and  attest  what  has  been  gained,  but  man's  conception  either 
o{  God  or  of  himself  is  never  a  fixed  quaati^,  nor  perfect  in  qnall^. 
and  the  central  mystery  of  our  faith  combines  in  itself  all  the  treasntet 
and  all  the  perpleziUes  of  dtTioi^  and  humanity  in  their  distinctness  and 
their  union.  Tlieir  treasures  incite  to  thought,  their  perplexities  admon- 
ish to  humility.  We  may  not  be  able  by  recording  some  of  the  results 
of  our  own  studies  to  help  others  who  are  in  need,  but  we  seem  t« 
see  occarion  for  making  the  attempL  Seven  years  ago  we  fonnd  a 
ipm'U''  practical  call  for  an  application  of  a  great  principle  of  Chris> 
tianify,  that  of  its  universality,  to  various  doctrinal  and  missionary  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  The  papers  thus  elicited  were  afterwards  gathered 
together  in  a  little  volume  entitled  "  Progressire  Orthodoxy."  In  It  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the  question  which  "  lies  nearest  the  heart  of 
all  modern  Christian  thonght  and  life  is,  .  .  .  '  la  the  Jesns  whose  life 
we  know  on  its  human  side  the  Christ  in  whom  reli^ons  faith  finds  its 
appropriate  and  permanently  satisfying  object? '  "  and  we  added  as  ex- 
pressive of  our  own  convielaon,  "  The  Jesos  of  histoi;  is  the  Christ  of 
faith ;  the  Christ  of  faith  is  God  revealed  and  known."  The  series  of 
p^Mn  we  hope  now  to  pnblisfa  will  deal  especially  with  the  qtMstttn 
thnspn^MMed. 
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The  statutes  of  MassachuBetts  make  several  days  oF  the  year  "legal 
holidays,"  hy  forbidding  the  coarts  to  sit  and  the  legialature  to  convene 
on  those  days,  and  requiring  notes  falling  due  upon  them  to  be  previouely 
paid.  Two  of  these,  "  Thanksgiving  Day  "  and  "  Fast  Day,"  do  not  have 
fixed  places  in  the  calendar,  but  are  designated  by  the  Governor,  year 
by  year.  Tliese  are  called  by  the  statutes  (as  by  the  people)  respectively 
"Thank^ving  Day  "  and  "  Fast  Day.'  The  names  which  these  days 
respectively  bear  in  the  statutes  give  the  reason  for  their  being  set  apart 
from  busineee  ases  by  the  law-making  power.  They  were  devoted  to 
religions  uses  under  the  assumption  that  the  people,  or  at  any  rate  those 
of  them  who  were  religious,  desired  to  spend  them  in  worship  and  prayer, 
and  to  perpetuate  a  cnstom  datdng  back  to  the  last  decade  of  the  seven-  , 
teenth  century,  —  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  to  the  days  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  Governor,  in  executing  the  law  providing  a  Thanksgiving  and  a 
Fast  Day,  respects  the  profession  it  makes  of  supplying  a  religious  wanL 
He  assumes  that  the  impulse  which  the  taw  proposes  to  satisfy  still 
exists,  and  accordingly  sets  apart  a  day  of  November  for  giving  thanks  to 
God,  and  one  of  April  for  penitential  prayer.  The  announcement  of  the 
selected  day  is,  in  each  case,  accompanied  by  a  petition,  asking  the  people 
to  devote  it  to  ita  specific  religious  use.  The  Governor  makes  this  re- 
quest as  the  bead  of  a  Christian  commouwealth,  which  has  expressed  a 
special  want  of  ita  religious  life  in  the  statute  to  which  he  is  giving  effect 
by  his  proclamation. 

So  far  as  Fast  Day  is  concerned,  the  assumption  made  by  the  law  is 
now  contrary  to  the  fact.  The  impulse  to  give  a  day  to  common  peni- 
tential prayer  is  not  felt  by  any  considerable  number  of  the  devout  people 
of  the  State.  No  competent  observer  of  uur  religious  life  will  question 
tliis  assertion.  The  scanty  attendance  on  Fast  Day  services  and  the 
perfunctory  character  of  those  services  amply  jus^fy  it  Behind  this 
patent  faet  is  another,  only  less  obvious,  and  yet  more  significant,  —  the 
disbelief  of  most  thoughtful  Christian  people  in  the  benefit  of  an  annual ' 
fast  having  no  occasion  except  such  as  the  arrival  of  April  may  furnish. 
There  is  no  assignable  reason  for  making  the  first  Thursday  of  this 
month,  above  any  other  day  of  this  or  any  other  month,  a  day  of  peniten- 
tial prayer.  The  Governor's  proclamation,  therefore,  amounts  to  this : 
"  Since  it  is  a  good  thing  to  humble  one's  self  before  the  Almighty,  let  us 
take  a  day  for  the  purpose.  This  one  is  as  good  as  any  ;  let  as  take  it." 
The  answer,  spoken  or  unspoken,  of  most  thoughtful  Christian  people  is, 
that  perfunctory  penitence  is  not  a  good  thing,  and  that  a  day  devoted 
t«  penitence,  merely  through  external  suggestion,  a  day  which  brings  no 
impnlse  towiird  Grod,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  spent  in  dull  penance.  The 
people,  then,  devout  as  well  as  undevout,  do  not  wish  to  use  the  free 
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Akj  which  onr  etatates  call  "  Fast  Day"  for  the  end  suggested  by  that 

They  desire  to  give  it  to  recreative  purposes.  The  place  in  the  cal- 
endar set  apart  tor  it  by  custom  makes  it  one  of  our  moat  welcome  holi- 
days. Tlie  winter  has  broken,  sports  may  begin,  the  landscape  shows 
some  signs  of  spring,  multitudes  are  glad  to  go  cot  into  the  sonshine. 
Almost  every  one  believes  that  Puritan  New  England  builded  better 
than  it  knew  in  setting  apart  the  day  from  business  uses. 

Since  the  day  ia  recreative,  why  not  call  it  so  ?  Why  should  not  the 
(Sovernor  admit  it  to  be  so  when  he  announces  it  ?  Why  should  he  keep 
,on  juuing  hollow  Fast  Day  proclamations  ?  He  cannot  enjoy  writing 
.and  publishing  official  cant ;  the  people  do  not  enjoy  having  him  do  so. 
Xbe  lav,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  does  not  oblige  him  to  proclaim  a  fast. 
We  believiS  that  oar  next  Executive  would  please  nineteen  twentieths  of 
the  people,  !t»  he  would  doubtless  please  himself,  by  making,  as  the  Fast 
J>ay  announcetsent  of  1893,  the  simple  statement :  "  I  set  apart  Thnra- 
day,  the  eighth  4ay  of  April  next,  for  the  hoUdsy  miscalled  Fast  Day." 
.Should  the  Govenaor  shrink  from  such  appearance  of  disrespect  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  as  Ifais  action  might  wear,  the  people  ought  to  agitate  for 
legislation  giving  the  day  a  suitable  name  and  a  fixed  place  in  the  calen- 
dar. Beligion  and  morality  are  both  interested  in  having  dead  religious 
forms  decently  buried,  fiome  good  people  will  not  agree  with  onr  sng- 
{[estion  that  our  April  holiday  he  called  by  an  appropriate  name.  They 
liave  an  expedient  for  making  ij;  cease  to  be  a  holiday  and  begin  i^ain 
to  he  a  Fast  Day.  This  is  perauading  the  Governor  to  put  it  upon  Good 
Friday.  Enough  devout  people  f^nd  that  day  religiously,  they  think, 
to  justify  applying  the  name  "  Fast  Day  "  to  it.  Then  let  a  fast  he  pro- 
claimed for  that  day.  As  if  the  thing  needed  were  to  find  a  justification 
for  the  name  given  the  April  holiday  by  the  statute  !  Would  the  number 
who  give  Good  Friday  to  devotion  receive  important  increase  from  the 
fact  that  the  Governor  advised  Massachuselts  people  so  to  employ  it? 
We  believe  not.  It  is  unlikely  that  those  for  whom  the  sa«red  associa- 
tions of  the  day  have  no  power  would  be  stirred  to  religious  earnestness 
by  the  fact  that  the  Governor  of  their  State  liad  chosen  it  to  be  a  fast 

Those  who  are  resolved  to  treat  the  day  as  sacred  would  in  this  way 
be  deprived  of  their  spring  holiday,  and  they  would  be  disturbed  and 
grieved  by  the  noise  made  by  the  multitudes  who  wonld  use  Good  Friday 
as  a  holiday.  The  expedient  proposed  would  not  secure  the  object  which 
its  advocates  hope  to  gain  by  it,  aJid  wonld  bring  serious  evils.  It  would 
not  please  many  rehgious  people,  and  it  would  be  sure  to  displease  those 
who  are  not  religious,  because  it  would  cause  Fast  Day  often  to  come 
inconveniently  early. 

Another  suggestion  conies  from  an  influential  source.  The  Essex 
Congregational  Club  has  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Governor  asking :  (1) 
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"lliat  the  present  Fast  Dajr  as  a  legatholiday  be  disconUnaed ;  (2)  that 
to  meet  the  secular  end  noir  subserved  by  the  day,  the  Monday  folloff- 
.  ing  Ea8t«r  be  constitoted  a  legal  holiday ;  and  (3)  that  the  Grovemor 
continue  to  issue  the  annual  proclamation  for  a  day  of  religions  devolion, 
naming  tiierefor  Good  Friday,  but  not  making  it  a  legal  holiday." 

lite  course  recommended  preserves  the  Fast  Day  proclamation.  But 
it  takes  from  it  whatever  affirmative  value  it  may  have  bad.  The  present 
Fast  Day  proclamation  is  the  form  clothing  an  esecutive  act.  The 
Governor  issues  it  to  prevent  the  law  setting  apart  a  day  for  "  Fast  Day  " 
from  being  a  dead  letter.  It  has  a  reason  in  the  statates  of  the  Com- 
monwealdi.  That  reason  only  exists  in  the  case  of  the  act  designating 
the  free  day  called  in  the  statates  "  Fast  Day."  A  proclamation  recom- 
mending religious  observance  on  any  other  day  would  be  a  gratuitous  piece 
of  advice.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  next  Executive  should  some  time  in 
March  issue  such  a  proclamation  as  this:  "Inasmuch  as  most  of  tlio 
people  of  the  State  desire  to  spend  the  ancient  Fast  Day  as  a  holiday,  I 
appoint .  .  .  to  be  a  legal  holiday,  and  recommend  that  it  be  spent  in 
recreation.  But  I  also  recommend  that  the  people  of  the  State  make 
Good  Friday  a  day  of  religious  observance."  Would  this  Fast  Day 
appendage  to  the  proclamation  have  appreciable  religious  value  ? 

The  change  suggested  has,  however,  a  real  and  important  advantage. 
In  fixing  Easter  Monday  as  the  day  for  the  spring  holiday,  it  connects 
that  holiday  with  the  joy  of  E^ter.  For  this  reason  a  part  of  the  people 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  suggestion  adopted.  A  greater  number,  we 
believe,  vronld  be  opposed,  on  the  gconnd  that  Easter  Monday  sometimes 
comes  too  early  to  be  a  spring  holiday,  and  sometimes  too  late  to  satisfy 
the  desire  to  celebrate  Uie  departure  of  winter  by  spending  a  day  out  of 
doors,  as  well  as  too  near  the  next  free  day,  Hay  30.  Under  ordinary 
conditions,  few  would  desire  to  spend  the  21st  of  March  in  ont'.of-door 
recreation.  A  greater  number  would  be  willing  to  defer  the  spring  hol- 
iday until  the  21st  of  April,  in  order  to  honor  Easter,  but  the  majority 
wonld  not  In  designating  the  "  legal  holiday,"  the  Governor  will 
doubtless  consult  the  wish  of  the  majority.  He  will,  we  believe,  as  here- 
tofore,  select  one  of  the  early  days  of  April.  The  "  memorial "  of  tlie 
Essex  Club  is  a  cheering  indication  of  a  state  of  public  opinion  which 
will  prevent  him  "  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer." 


DK.  PARKHURST  AND  THE  NEW  YORK  POLICE. 
It  is  strange  that  any  intelligent  person  should  have  missed  the  aim  of 
Dr.  Parkhurst's  recent  utterances  on  the  criminal  condition  of  New  York. 
His  sole  contention  from  first  to  last  has  been  against  the  corropt  alli- 
ance between  the  police  of  the  city  and  the  criminals  and  law-breakera 
whom  they  were  sworn  to  detect  and  restr^n.  His  attack  upon  them, 
and  npon  those  whom  they  represent,  has  net  been  an  attack  upon  the 
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ricions  elasBefl.  Mneh  leas  hu  he  made  a  enisade  againit  vice  in  general. 
His  work  faaa  not  been  that  of  on  enthiuiaat,  but  at  a  brave  and  far- 
leeing  citizen.  He  has  made  nse  of  the  pulpit  for  aronsing  hia  fellow* 
citizens,  because  that  was  the  natural  place  in  which  he  could  do  his  work. 
Had  he  been  a  lawyer,  or  an  editor,  or  a  bueiness  man,  with  the  same 
conviction,  he  would  have  used  the  meane  at  hand.  As  the  "  Evening 
Post "  has  pointed  out,  he  had  a  certain  vantage-ground  in  the  pulpit, 
from  the  fact  that  all  the  newspapers  of  the  eit^  would  pnblish  his  ser- 
mons. But  it  was  the  man  himself  who  saw  his  advantage  and  dared  to 
use  it. 

The  personal  methods  which  he  emplojred  to  snpport  his  charges  were 
purely  incidental.  He  did  not  viiit  a  house  of  ill-fame  to  eonvert  its  in- 
mates.  He  was  not  at  the  time  about  that  business.  Had  be  been,  he 
would  probably  have  made  more  progreBs  toward  tLat  end  than  some  of 
his  critics  who  attempted  the  object.  What  he  wanted,  and  the  only 
thing  he  wanted,  was  evidence  of  the  criminal  negligence  of  Uie  police. 
That  he  gained.  The  after  proeecntion  of  the  keeper  of  the  house  whieh 
be  visited  was  not  of  bis  undertaking.  It  was  simply  an  action,  brought 
by  the  landlord  to  dispossess  a  disagreeable  tenant,  to  which  he  was  sum- 
moned as  a  witness.  So  far  as  the  keeper  of  the  bouse  or  its  inmates 
were  concerned,  be,  too,  would  have  preferred  to  convert  them,  rather 
than  to  have  figured  indirectly  as  their  prosecutor. 

The  fact  remains  that  Dr.  Parkhnrst  bos  proved  his  point  by  the  ad- 
mission of  those  whom  he  attacked.  It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  that  a 
new  Superintendent  of  Police  has  been  appointed.  Other  men  than  In- 
spector Byrnes  might  hare  been  found.  Under  other  circumstances 
some  other  man  doubtless  would  have  been  found.  In  the  present  state 
of  aroused  public  feeling  no  other  man  was  possible.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  he  can  do,  but  his  appointment  is  a  concession  to  the  better 
sentiment  of  the  city.  He  can  at  least  remove  the  stigma  of  corruption 
fised  by  the  Grand  Jury  upon  the  police  as  a  body.  He  can  make  crime 
more  difficult,  and  remove  many  of  the  temptations  and  solicitations  to 
vice.  He  can  Huppresa  some  forms  of  criminality,  like  open  gambling, 
Oc  if  he  cannot  do  as  much  as  this,  be  can  show,  why  he  cannot.  He 
can  fix,  in  a  very  definite  way,  the  responsibility  for  the  continuance  of 
the  present  reign  of  vice  and  crime  in  the  city.  And  when  the  re- 
sponsibility has  been  located  in  this  way,  the  citizens  of  New  York  can 
decide  for  themselves  whether  they  prefer  the  present  form  of  political 
mie,  or  true  municipal  government. 

We  append  so  much  of  Dr.  Parkhurst's  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  New 
York  as  may  serve  to  make  his  contention  clear  to  all  who  may  wish  to 
inform  themselves :  — 

"  My  contention  was  then,  is  now,  and  will  conttDae  to  be,  with  Uie  controUiug 
powers  of  the  Police  Department,  considered  as  the  guoidian  of  criminality, 
meaning  by  that  umplj  what  wns  comprised  in  tbe  presentment  of  the  Hareb 
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Grand  Jnry,  trfaieh  bald  up  that  departmeBt  before  tbe  eommnnit;  in  tbe  ehu<- 
aeter  of  a  orimuuU,  and  it  still  hangs  there. 

"  The  eTideace,  which  with  the  aid  of  deteetivea  and  frieuda  I  wne  easily  able 
to  eolleet,  «a«  aeenred  with  tbe  diEtinot  end  of  showing  bf  nniinpeachable  tes- 
timony Bometbiag  of  tbe  ezteut,  iofamy,  and  pnblieitj  of  certain  criroee,  with 
tbe  necetaar;  inference  that  if  a  police  force  as  competent  a*  ours  is  conceded 
to  be,  and  in  the  posseMion  of  all  those  legal  powers  known  to  be  accorded  to 
it,  fails  to  hold  such  crimes  io  st«m  obeck,  it  can  only  be  beeause  of  having 
entered  into  some  evil  olliaDce  with  them.  It  was  Dot  at  all  a  matter  between 
tne  and  any  individual  parties.  When  I  went  before  the  Grand  Jnry  with 
2S4  affidavits,  I  said :  '  Gentlemen,  I  have  no  interest  in  the  eonviotion  of 
these  parties.  Evidence  hna  not  been  secured  against  them  for  tbe  sake  of 
induciug  yon  to  indict  them.  My  object  has  been  solely  t«  seeiue  in  the 
geneml  mind  an  indictment  aguust  tbe  Police  Department.' 

"  When,  therefore,  for  instance,  tbe  suit  against  tbe  keeper  of  the  low  resort 
on  Twenty-seveoth  Street  is  represented  aa  a  contention  between  Dr.  Parkburst 
and  Hattie  Adams,  there  is  not  a  suggestion  of  truth  in  it.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal oonttovemy  with  her  or  with  the  keeper  of  any  other  disorderly  house  or 
gambling  house.  Uy  contention  is  only  with  the  police,  who  allow  tbe  crimes 
of  sueb  honaes  to  be  so  vile  and  accessible,  in  disregard  of  one  of  the  rules  of 
the  department,  which  is  that  '  Each  patFoLman  must,  by  his  vigilance,  render 
it  eitiemely  difBcalt,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  one  to  commit  crime  on  hit 

"  Hy  connection  with  the  dispossess  snit  recently  initiated  against  the  Icssea 
of  the  bouse  just  mentioned  is  due  simply  to  the  accident  of  my  own  know- 
ledge of  the  character  of  that  house,  obtained  for  another  purpose,  bat  nat- 
urally enou^  utilized  by  the  landlord  when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
make  a  show  of  attempting  to  dispossess  bis  tenant.  Uy  only  object  in  refer- 
ring to  this  case  is  to  blow  out  of  the  air  the  smoke  that  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  others  ia  alliance  with  it  are  blowing  into  the  air,  and  to  bring 
clearly  to  the  atteution  of  tbe  public  tbe  fact  that  the  criminal  par  excellence 
is  not  Hattie  Adams,  nor  "  Dink"  Davis,  nor  "Silver-Dollar  "  Smith,  but  the 
Police  Department,  which  the  Grand  Jury  so  vigorously  scored,  ~  a  scoring, 
by  the  way,  which  derives  no  small  part  of  its  significance  from  the  fact  that 
it  expressed  the  unanimona  consensus  of  a  jury  that  was  composed  of  Catho- 
lics, Jews,  and  Protestants,  and  made  up  of  representatives  of  every  political 
party. 

"  Now  I  am  not  gtnng  to  enter  into  any  defense  of  tbe  methods  which  I 
adopted  in  order  to  secure  my  evidence.  I  will  only  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
that  those  methods  were  adopted  after  a  prolonged  balancing  of  the  pros  and 
coutras,  and  in  face  of  every  criticism  that  has  been  passed,  or  that  may  he 
passed.  I  desire  to  stand  up  in  tbe  jvesence  of  this  community  and  say  that 
it  was  the  only  method  by  which  I  could  have  cut  to  the  qnick  of  this  whole  cor- 
rupt business.  It  was  tue  only  method  by  which  I  could  earn  the  power  to  say, 
'  I  know.'  I  have  waded  tfarongh  quantities  of  filth  in  order  to  win  that  know- 
ledge, and  to  win  the  vantage  power  that  came  with  it,  and  I  would  wade 
through  it  all  again  before  I  would  surrender  that  vantage  power,  even  though 
BO  dearly  earned. 

"  As  to  eertaiD  criticisms  that  have  been  passed,  even  by  my  friends,  I  want 
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to  Bay  that  I  give  tbein  full  credit  for  Buiceritj  in  their  Btrietoret  ;  at  the  aame 
time,  it  is  alffays  to  be  remembered  tbat  it  ia  a  tfaousaud  times  easier  to  criti- 
cise another's  action  than  it  is  to  take  action  one's  self,  and  if  while  I  was 
planning  how  I  could  do  eoniething  to  help  the  cause  some  one  else  had  denaed 
a  better  method  thui  the  one  I  was  working  out,  J  am  snie  I  diould  have  been 
onlj  too  bappj  to  strike  into  it  aod  work  at  theii  side  and  nnder  their  head. 

"  I  profoundly  hate  the  conspicuitf  into  which  during  the  past  ux  weeks  I 
have  been  brongbt.  I  beg  of  you  to  think  onl;  of  the  common  enemy  at  which 
it  behooves  us  to  strike,  and  to  let  me  be  Bimply  one  with  you  in  onr  common 
crusade  against  the  organized  and  salaried  criminality  with  which  we  are 
municipally  menaced.  We  are  none  of  us  so  foolish  aa  to  think  that  rioe  ia  to 
be  utterly  stamped  out,  but  we  do  have  the  right  to  expect  and  to  inast  that  the 
depaKment  which  is  employed  and  handsomely  paid  to  make  crime  'exceed- 
ingly difiieult,  if  not  impossthle,'  should  not  be  the  chief  reliance  of  crime  in 
all  the  attempts  which  church  and  society  make  to  weaken  and  reduce  it." 


NOTES   FROM  ENGLAND. 

FOK  years  past  it  has  been  a  growing  scandal  that  London,  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  British  Empire,  has  no  teaching  university.  The  University 
of  London  has  been  for  years,  and  still  remains,  a  merely  examining 
body  ivith  the  power  of  granting  degrees,  hut  with  no  teaching  staff  and 
no  real  educational  machinery.  There  has  recently  been  an  attempt 
made  to  remedy  this,  but  an  attempt  so  feeble  and  so  inadequate  that 
probably  few  regret  that  it  lias  ended  in  failure.  It  was  proposed  to 
form  a  teaching  university  for  London  by  giving  two  collegiate  institu- 
tions known  bb  Univeraity  College  and  King's  College  a  charter  which 
would  have  made  them  a  new  teaching  university.  At  first  it  was  pro- 
posed to  call  it  the  Albert  Univeraity,  after  the  late  Prince  Consort,  the 
husband  of  our  Queen  ;  hut  it  was  soon  seen  to  be  utterly  ridiculous  to  call 
a  very  third-rate  proposal  after  an  houoi'ed  royal  person,  and  the  name  of 
the  Gresham  University  was  suggested.  The  gravest  objections  lay 
against  the  whole  proposal :  in  the  first  place,  it  would  have  made  a  sec- 
tarian university,  for  one  of  these  colleges,  King's  College,  is  a  purely 
denominational  institution,  limited  to  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  originally  started  in  opposition  to  University  College,  which 
was  founded  at  a  time  when  Oxford  and  Cambridge  imposed  religious 
tests  on  nil  students.  The  great  names  in  the  history  of  University  Col- 
lege, the  object  of  which  has  been  to  give  higher  education  free  of  all 
sectarian  bias,  are  John  Stuart  Mill  and  George  Grote ;  and  to  the  rehgiona 
and  philosophical  traditions  of  these  men  the  college  has  remained  tnje 
until  lately.  A  few  months  ago  the  greed  of  getting  a  cliarter  between 
them  made  these  two  rival  colleges  forget  their  natural  antagonism  and 
unite  in  a  common  cause  of  mutual  gain.  A  second,  and  even  stronger, 
objection  was  that  the  proposed  university  would  have  totally  ignored 
many  other  admirable  educational  institutions  in  London,  which  had 
every  right  to  recognition  as  parts  of  a  university  in  respect  of  the  emi- 
nence of  their  teachers  and  the  wide  extent  of  their  work.  Had  the 
Gresham  University  become  an  accomplished  university,  the  greatest 
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city  in  the  world  would  have  had,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  its 
position,  by  far  the  feeblest  teacbiog  university  in  Europe.  A  third  ob- 
jection was  that  a  royal  commission  has  recenUy  inquired  into  the  whole 
question,  and  has  reported  strongly  against  any  such  scheme  as  that 
which  waa  proposed. 

Fortunately,  the  proposal  waa  bo  scandalously  bad,  and  found  condem- 
nation from  HO  many  quarters,  that  its  authors  fron  very  shame  were 
obliged  to  recede ;  and  ParUament  having  presented  a  unanimous  petition 
to  the  Queen,  praying  her  to  withhold  her  consent,  the  matter  is  in  abey- 
ance. A  new  attempt  will  of  course  he  made  before  long  to  establish  a 
teaching  university  for  Ixindon,  and  it  may  be  safely  expected  to  be 
finally  acceded  to  on  more  generous  and  liberal  lines. 

There  is  one  social  and  political  aspect  of  our  national  life  iUnstrated 
by  this  proposal  for  the  Gresham  University,  namely,  that  though  we 
pride  ourselves  on  the  purity  of  our  politics,  there  is  an  enonooot 
aniouut  of  "  back-stairs  "  influence  and  favoritism  in  the  high  affairs  ol 
state.  The  Gresham  University  charter  would  never  have  been  pro- 
posed or  promulgated  were  it  not  for  the  efforts  and  influence  of  a 
great  dignitary  of  the  Established  Church,  who  is  a  persona  grata  in 
court  circles.  It  would  have  received  the  support  of  the  government  in 
office,  and  have  passed  into  a  public  institution,  bad  it  not  been  so  ludi- 
crously inadequate  that  the  opposition  became  quite  irreaistible,  because 
the  objections  were  abBolut«ly  unanswerable. 

A  recent  appointment,  of  great  interest  to  the  world  of  letters  and 
scholarship,  is  just  announced,  aud  illustrates  the  favoritism  of  our  politi-* 
cal  system.  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  has  been  named  to  succeed  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Freeman  as  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford.  The 
late  Professor  Freeman  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  authority  that  ever 
breathed  on  early  English  history :  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr. 
Fronde  is  not  an  authority  on  any  historical  sabject  or  period  at  all.  He  is, 
after  Mr.  Rnskin,  perhaps  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  most  splendid  master  of 
English  prose  sEyle ;  he  is  a  brilliant  literary  man,  but  not  a  serious  histori- 
cal scholar.  Yet,  because  he  has  been  very  prominent  recently  as  a  politi- 
cal partisan  of  the  government  in  power,  he  is  made  Regius  Professor  of 
history,  and  such  a  master  of  historical  research  as  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner 
is  passed  over.  But  then  Mr.  Gardiner  is  a.  political  opponent  of  the 
present  government^  and  Mr.  Froude  is  a  friend  to  it ! 

The  progress  of  our  institutions  for  higher  education  is  one  of  the  re- 
markable features  of  the  day.  The  old  universities  of  England  —  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  —  have  never  been  since  the  time  of  Wyclit  so  democratic 
or  popular  as  the  Scotch  or  German  universities,  and  to  this  day  the  col- 
leges of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  remain  close  corporations,  with  the  faults 
and  luxuries  of  antique  and  rich  foundations ;  for  example,  they  spend  far 
more  on  their  college  entertainments  and  dinners  than  on  their  college 
libraries.  But  in  various  ways  Oxford  and  Cambridge  universities  con- 
tribute an  enormous  amount  of  energy  and  popular  education  to  the  coun- 
try's  life.  To  mention  only  one  agency,  the  University  Extension  lectures : 
able  scholars,  mostly  young  men,  go  out  from  the  university  to  deliver 
courses  of  lectures,  and  to  conduct  classes  in  connection  with  their  lectures 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  north  of  England,  especially,  these  lec- 
tures and  classed  have  had  a  surprising  success,  attracting  many  of  the 
best  artisans  of  oar  mannfactoring  districts. 
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This  Univenity  Extension  movement  is  growing  and  develojHDg.  One 
development  is  a  series  of  admirable  mannaU  eepeciallT  written  for  Uni- 
versity Extension  students.  Another  is  tbe  snmmer  meeting  for  stn- 
dents  at  Oxford  during  Angast,  when  the  nniversity  men  are  of  eaurae 
absent  in  vacation,  and  when  Oxford  leetare^uills,  galleries,  laboratories, 
and  class-rooms  are  crowded  with  a  mixed  throi^  of  working-people  and 
goTemesse«,  elementary  teachers  and  fathers  of  families,  drawn  together 
hj  tbe  common  desire  to  enjoy  for  a  conple  of  weeks  a  sort  of  university 
lue.  The  thoronghness  of  these  meetings  may  be  judged  from  tbe  fact 
that  at  the  next  August  meeting  in  Oxford  special  (but  not  exclusive) 
study  will  be  devoted  to  the  Renaissance  period,  abont  which  one  hundred 
lectures  will  be  delivered  by  such  leading  anthorities  as  Mr.  J.  A.  Sy- 
monds,  BIr.  Walter  Fater,  and  Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins. 

Another  development  in  higher  education  of  recent  growth  is  the  in- 
struction in  technical  education  which  during  the  last  few  months  has 
been  organized  under  the  law,  which  allows  the  County  Councils  to  devote 
to  technical  education  a  portion  of  the  taxation  raised  on  tbe  sale  of  beer 
and  spirits.  Almost  invariably  the  Connty  Councils  have  nied  this  power, 
and  generally  with  great  success :  in  agricultural  counties  lectores  and 
practical  instruction  in  hoi-ticulture  and  dairy  work,  or  in  manufacturing 
districts  in  mechanics  or  plan  drawing,  and  in  all  parts  instruction  for 
boys  in  tbe  use  of  tools  and  materials,  and  for  girls  in  cookery  and 
domestic  economy  have  become  a  regular  institution.  The  teachers  are 
peripatetic,  and  often  cover  wide  circuits.  Satisfactory  as  alt  this  educa- 
^onal  progress  is,  there  is  no  doubt  a  need  of  a  regular  system  of  second- 
ary and  intermediate  education  in  England,  the  lack  of  which  is  made 
all  the  more  noticeable  by  such  movements  as  these  just  described. 

The  great  infloence  of  our  religions  organisations  has  been  cnriously 
illustrated  lately  in  London.  At  the  recent  School  Board  election  the 
Church  of  England  clergy  were  very  prominent,  and  brought  all  their 
church  organizations  very  strongly  to  bear  to  support  tbe  Conservative 
or  so-called  "  Moderate  "  poUcy,  while  tlie  Nonconformist  ministers  and 
churches  were  indifferent,  or  took  no  active  part  in  the  campaign.  In 
the  result,  the  chuivh  or  Conservative  party  were  completely  successful. 
A  few  weeks  later  the  London  County  Council  elections  came  round ; 
this  tinie  the  church  clergy  took  a  much  less  active  part  than  the  Non- 
conformist ministers  and  theiv  people,  who  supported  the  Liberal  or  so- 
called  "  Progressive  "  policy.  In  the  result,  tbe  Liberal  or  Progressive 
party  were  returned  to  power  in  the  proportion  of  just  three  to  one. 
There  were,  doubtless,  other  causes,  which  contributed  to  the  results  in 
each  case,  but  still  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  religious 
organiiatiuns  are  very  influentia]  at  times  of  elections,  and  that  tlie  pul- 
pit is  a  splendid  engine  for  raising  enthusiasm. 

The  cause  of  Christian  reunion  and  of  a  more  fraternal  spirit  amMig 
Chl'istians  of  different  sects  continues  to  find  many  supporters,  at  least 
in  tbe  pulpit  and  the  press,  and  some  few  practical  results  also  are  ap- 
parent. The  Archdeacon  of  London  and  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  have  been 
exchanging  compliments,  but  an  exchange  of  puljHts,  having  been  sug- 
gested, was  found  impossible.  The  "Independent"  newspaper,  tbe 
semi-official  organ  of  the  Congregational  ehur^es,  has  suggested  that  at 
the  coming  general  election  campaign  there  should  be  no  imputing  of 
sordid  or  mean  motives  on  either  side  when  the  question  of  tiie  EMab- 
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liehed  Chorch  and  Its  political  privileges  is  discuued.  This  fraternal 
BUggestioa  has  been  generally  approved,  bat  apparently  it  will  have  very 
little  practical  eSect  The  editor  of  the  "  Review  of  the  Churches  "  has 
already  token  a  "  church-reunion  party  "  to  Switzerland,  when  men  of 
different  sections  of  the  church  traveled,  lived,  and  discussed  things 
together,  and  he  proposes  during  the  coming  summer  to  hold  several 
church-reunion  conferences  at  Grindelwald,  at  which  men  of  different 
denominations  will  meet  and  join  in  discasaions  and  devotions.  These 
promise  to  be  a  great  success ;  bnt  the  cynical  ask,  "  Wpold  the  editor 
be  as  snecesiiful  if  h«  were  to  arrange  parties  to  help  in  the  work  of 
an  Duseetarian  mission,  while  they  lived  tt^tber  for  a  few  days  in  the 
East  End  slums  of  London,  and  to  join  there  in  a  common  religions 
ministry  of  the  outcast  ?  " 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  signs  that  the  genias  of  the  cburcbes  is 
growing  continually  more  liberal.  There  ai'e  not  a  few  cases  in  which 
neighboring  churches  of  different  Nonconformist  denominations  now 
make  it  a  practice  to  unite  once  a  year,  at  least,  in  a  service  of  common 
worship,  or  ministers  periodically  effect  an  interchange  of  pulpits. 
Again,  the  spirit  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Forward  movement "  is  spread- 
ing simultaneously  in  the  Methodist,  Independent,  and  Baptist  bodies. 
Alike  in  home  and  Foreign  mission  work,  in  efforts  to  strengthen  the  faith- 
fnl  and  to  reach  those  out  of  aympattty  with  any  church,  the  "  forward  " 
policy  means  that  more  work  must  be  accomplished  and  more  money 
collected  each  succeeding  year :  progresa  is  held  necessary  to  healthy 
life.  The  "  forward  movement "  takes  many  forms :  the  London  Mis- 
sionary and  the  Baptist  Missionary  societies  are  increaung  the  num- 
bers of  their  missionaries ;  the  conferences  and  unions  of  churches  in- 
sist at  once  on  more  meetings  for  deepening  spiritual  life  and  more 
philantiiropic  energy  ;  in  some  places  new  and  unusual  efforts  are  being 
made  to  interest  non-church-goers ;  in  Bradford,  for  example,  the  Free 
Churches  have  organized  a  ayst«matic  house-to-house  canvass  of  the  whole 
town,  and  give  special  invitations  to  those  who  attend  no  church  to  join 
in  some  religious  worship :  soei^  and  semi-poli^cal  questions  which  affect 
the  moral  and  religious  condiUon  of  the  people  are  much  more  than 
ever  discussed  in  the  pulpit  and  connected  with  the  duties  of  Christians. 

The  question  of  the  observance  of  Sunday  a«  a  day  of  rest  is  always 
coming  up  again.  At  the  recent  County  Council  elections  in  London  it 
was  loudly  objected  to  the  "  Progressive  "  policy  that  its  supporters  had 
allowed  the  public  parks  to  be  used  for  band  music  performances  on 
Sundays.  The  objection  does  not  appear  to  have  prevented  the  Non- 
oonformists  from  voting  for  the  Progressive  candidates.  More  impor- 
tant is  the  action  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  some  few  yeare 
ago  spoke  emphatically  against  the  Sunday  opening  of  museums  and 
public  galleries ;  he  is  now  considered  to  have  changed  his  views,  for  a 
few  days  ago  he  forrnally  opened  the  annual  picture  exhibition  in  White- 
chapel  (East  London),  which  the  clergyman  of  St.  Jude's  organizes  every 
Easter  in  the  schools  adjoining  his  cborch.  The  exhibition  is  kept  open 
all  Sunday,  including  even  during  the  hours  of  divine  service.  The 
Archbishop's  action  in  opening  the  exhibition  and  his  speech  of  nnstinted 
praise  of  tiie  institution  have  naturally  been  regarded  as  significant 
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BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


BoMAJiB  Dissected.    A  New  Critic&l  Audjais  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Bj  £.  D.  HcBkalbhah.     New  Tork  :  A.  D.  F.  Kandolph  &  Co. 

This  is  the  Ameiicnn  editioa  of  a  book  that  has  been  pablished  in 
England,  and  in  Germany,  where  it  bears  the  name  of  Carl  Hesedamm. 
The  anagnun  rather  discloses  than  conceals  the  author's  name,  Charles 
M.  Head. 

It  is  not  in  good  taste  for  the  party  who  is  sabjected  to  ridioole  to 
Tentnre  a  reply,  or  to  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  laughter ;  bnt  the 
laughter  caused  by  this  book  has  perhaps  passed  by,  and  it  is  time  to  ask 
what  is  tile  actn^  value  of  the  work.  Its  dum  upon  the  attention  of 
serious  students  of  the  Bible  rests  upon  something  quite  distinct  from 
that  quality  which  makes  one  laugh.  If  it  is  a  reduetio  ad  absurdum,  it 
is  a  legitimate  mode  of  argument.  It  is  supposably  such,  and  has  been 
so  called  by  a  reviewer.  In  the  presence  of  that  claim  for  it  we  do 
nothing  out  of  taste  or  impolitic  in  examining  seriously  what  right  the 
book  has  to  the  rank  assigned  it. 

By  the  use  of  certain  methods  an  indivisible  book,  Romans,  can  be 
made  to  show  clearer  indications  of  divisibility  than  the  Pentateuch  ex- 
hibits when  tested  by  the  same  methonls.  The  method  leading  to  an 
absurd  result  m  the  one  case  is  thereby  proven  to  be  unreliable,  and  its 
results  absurd  in  the  other  case.  Such  is  the  argument  which  the  author 
would  bring  to  bear,  evidently  expecting,  as  another  professor  expressed 
himself  recently,  to  "  prick  tlus  babble  in  a  few  minutes." 

To  be  scientific,  we  should  ask  first  if  an  indivisible  book  has  been 
chosen.  It  was  very  unfortunate  for  the  author  that  certain  scholars 
made  a  serious  attempt  to  prove  for  Romans  a  composite  authorship  at 
just  about  the  same  time  Uiat  he  was  working  on  his  jeu  tTesprit,  and 
the  whole  scheme  threatened  to  suffer  shipwreck  for  this  very  simple  but 
sufficient  reason.  The  happy  thought  of  an  explanatory  "  Postscript " 
saved  the  book  to  the  public.  However,  we  gladly  grant  the  assumption 
of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  Romans,  for  we  heartily  accept  it. 

A  second  assumption  made  by  the  author,  and  for  him  by  others,  is 
that  his  methods  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  Old  Testament  scholars. 
Unless  the  principles  of  literary  criticism  are  truthfully  represented,  the 
whole  affair  is  valueless,  save,  of  course,  that  it  is  a  good  joke.  Perfectly 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  disarming  criticism  at  this  point,  "  McReala- 
ham"  has  shrewdly  taken  many  expressions  verbatim  from  the  German 
critics  t  in  his  very  presumption  he  is  careful  to  imitate  the  failings  of 
one  and  another  of  those  whom  he  is  ridiculing.  All  this  makes,  to  be 
sure,  very  interesting  and  amusing  reading,  but  it  conceals  the  we^uiess 
rather  tii&n  exhibits  the  strength  of  his  position.  He  selects  various  acci- 
dentals, and  parades  them  as  the  eesentials  of  literary  criticism.  He 
makes  the  personal  traits  of  individual  critics  do  duty  as  characteristics  of 
the  system  which  he  is  holding  up  to  ridicule. 

Referring  to  Baur's  school  he  remarks  :  "  Every  intelligent  man  knows 
that  the  inspiring  animus  of  this  criticism  was  the  conviction  that  Chris- 
tianity must  have  been  a  gi-adual  growth,  fully  accounted  for  by  the  his- 
toricid  forces  at  work  at  the  beginning  of  our  era  ;  and  that  Uie  notion 
of  supernatural  agency  roust  be  ruled  out."     Grant  the  fairness  of  the 
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chttracterizatjon  of  Baur'e  Bchool,  it  has  no  pl»ce  at  the  foundation  of  this 
jeu  d'esprii,  unless  it  be  also  true  of  Old  Testament  criticism.  It  is 
■imply  untrue  that  a  consistent  literary  critic  must  rale  oat  of  his  consid- 
eraUon  any  notion  of  supernatural  agency.  He  may  do  so,  of  conrse, 
but  he  need  not  upon  pain  of  being  called  anscientific.  "  McRealsham  " 
would  make  out  that  all  critics  are  hostile  to  Christianity  ;  how  far  this 
is  from  being  correct  need  not  be  demonstrated.  Take  a  single  illustra- 
tion.    Astruc  in  his  "  Avertissement  "  says  :  — 

"  The  work  was  composed  some  time  ago  ;  but  I  hesitated  to  publish,  fearing 
that  the  pretended  rationalists,  who  seek  every  possible  prop,  wonld  Ira  able 
to  abase  it  to  diminish  tbe  aatburity  of  the  PentateDob.  A  well-iufonned 
man,  and  one  toij  zealous  for  religion,  to  whom  I  aommnnicated  it  has  dissi- 
pated in;  scruples.  He  assares  me  .  .  .  that  iO  place  of  ever  being  piejudi- 
ciol  to  religion,  it  wonld,  on  tbe  contrary,  be  very  advantageous  to  it,  in  that  it 
woald  remove  or  clear  np  same  difficulties  tlut  present  themselves  in  reading 
this  book  (Genesis),  and  uuder  tbe  weight  of  ivhich  commentators  luive  until 
now  been  almost  crushed.  .  .  .  T  protest  in  advanee,  in  all  sincerity,  that  if 
those  who  Lave  the  right  to  decide,  and  nhose  decisions  I  ought  to  respeot, 
find  my  conjectures  either  false  or  dangerous,  I  am  ready  to  abandou  theni, 
or,  better,  I  do  now  abandon  them.  Never  will  prejudice  in  favor  of  my  own 
ideas  prevail  with  me  over  love  tor  truth  and  religion." 

The  author  says,  page  5  :  — 

"There  are  three  auinnotiotu,  which  we  may  regard  as  incoDtrorertibte, 
lying  at  the  fonndation  of  all  scientific  criticism  of  the  Bible.  Tbey  are  (1), 
that  all  important  institutions  are  the  result  of  a  gradual  growth  ;  (2)  that  no 
miracle  has  ever  taken  place,  and  that  sapematuialism  is  a  supentition  ;  ^3) 
tliat  all  traditional  opinions  of  a  religious  nature  are  to  be  assumed  to  be  doubt- 
ful or  false,  except  as  they  are  confirined  hy  the  general  approval  of  critics." 

This  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  candid  statement  of  the  critical  position, 
such  a  statement  as  should  be  made  by  a  fair-minded  opponent.  The 
first  assumption  is  not  to  be  denied,  except  as  one  reads  between  the  lines 
here,  and  finds  expressly  stated  a  little  later,  that  the  aathor  means  that 
institutions  are  all  growth  and  no  lieginning.  To  represent  tbe  second 
assnmption  as  fundamental  to  scientific  criticism  of  the  Bible  b  nntme ; 
many  critics  have  held  it,  but  that  it  is  an  essential  feature  in  tbe  critical 
position  is  an  absurdity.  True  it  is  that  conservatives  never  tire  of  SO 
representing  criticism  ;  but  why  it  is  that  I  must  deny  that  God  ever 
worked  a  miracle,  before  I  can  consistently  hold  to  the  composite  origin 
of  the  Pentateuch,  involves  a  train  of  logic  too  abstruse  for  easy  compre- 
hension. The  third  assumption  is  true  in  a  certain  sense  ;  when  the 
truth  of  a  statement  is  to  be  tested,  it  is  ridicnlons  to  assume  its  truth. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  criticism  of  the  Bible,  any  examination  whatever  of 
its  statements,  if  the  traditional  view  of  it  is  to  be  weighed  at  all,  then  of 
course  tbey  must  tor  the  time  be  regarded  as  unproven.  Thus  far  the 
statement  is  almost  axiomatic ;  but  if  the  author  attributes  to  the  critics 
an  abnoi'mal  incredulity,  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  fault  is  not  one 
that  attaches  especially  to  literary  critics  of  the  Bible. 

With  statements  like  these  the  preliminary  chapter  abounds.  They 
vary  from  fairness,  through  exaggeration,  to  wholly  nnwarranted  and 
gratuitous  misrepresentations  of  the  critical  position. 

In  the  conrse  of  tlie  argument  itself,  as  developed,  we  find  no  greater 
degree  of  fairness.     Take  this  as  an  illustration  :  — 

"The  Epistle  is  a  composite  work,  written  by  at  least  four  antiioia,  each  (or 
at  least  three)  of  them  professing  to  be  Paul." 
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The  point  of  this  etatement  is  of  conrse  (for  the  Old  Testament 
method  ia  to  be  followed)  that  the  documenta  of  the  Pentateuch  profess 
to  be  written  by  Moses,  and  tbat  in  spite  of  that  claim  the  Fentoteoch 
is  partitioned.  There  is,  as  a  fact,  no  claim  in  the  Pentatench  that  it  was 
all  written  by  Mosea,  and  the  critics  do  not  assign  away  from  Moses  any 
passage  that  does  claim  to  be  by  him.  The  implication  made  in  tfaa 
passage  quoted  will  eat«h  only  tliose  who  do  their  thinking  by  proxy. 

If  there  is  any  one  feature  of  "  McRealsham's  "  method  that  is  just  the 
same  as  the  Old  Testament  method,  it  is  in  dissecting  on  the  basis  of  the 
use  of  divine  names  :  — 
.  "  We  use  tlie  signs  G'  and  G'  for  the  reason  that  in  the  sections  belonging 
to  the  first  (that  is,  these)  two,  there  is  almoet  no  mention  of  Jesus  Christ,  bnt 
only  of  God,  as  the  supreme  authority,  and  the  author  of  salvation.  ,  .  .  The 
terms  JC  and  CJ  are  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  sections  be- 
longing to  the  former  the  Redeemer  is  called  Jesus  Christ,  but  in  those  be- 
longing to  the  latter,  Christ  Jesas." 

It  does  not  reqaire  an  over-critical  examination  to  discover  ttiat  this 
is  a  very  misleading  paragraph.  God  and  Christ  Jesus  are  not  in  any 
sense  interchangeable  ternis ;  Jahveh  and  Elohim  are.  God  and  Jesus 
Christ  are  not  two  names  for  the  same  person  in  the  sense  that  Jahveh 
and  Elohim  are.  If  G  uses  "  God,"  it  is  because  he  talks  about  God ; 
if  JC  and  CJ  use  "  Jesus  Christ "  and  "  Christ  Jesus,"  it  is  because  they 
talk  about  Him.  Let  Professor  Mead  make  the  distinction  if  he  will, 
but  let  no  one  think  there  is  anything  here  parallel  to  the  disUnction  be- 
tween J  and  E.  In  order  to  save  the  matter  from  too  great  absurdity 
the  author  cunningly  introduces  into  the  paragraph  where  he  ezplwns 
his  nomenclature  theological  differences  between  the  writers,  which  are, 
in  .fact,  all  that  he  can  here  predicate  of  the  two  pairs  G'  and  G',  and 
JC  and  CJ.  The  difference  b  not  in  the  name  by  which  they  call  God, 
but  in  the  person  to  whom  they  attribute  salvation.  In  no  sense  can  this 
be  called  the  same  method  as  that  employed  in  Pentateuchal  analysis. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  force  of  his  jeu  d'esprit  in  itself,  the  author 
continually  makes  direct  thrusts  througliout  the  book.  For  example, 
page  25,  after  making  a  particularly  absurd  use  of  R  to  account  for  a 
phenomenon,  he  remarks :  — 

"  This,  whether  or  not  the  true  reason,  is  at  all  events  a  better  one  than  eau 
always  be  given  for  the  numerous  dislocations  in  the  Pentatench." 

Again,  p^e  38  r  — 

"  No  one  can  object  to  this  critical  oonjeeture  who  has  had  occasion  to  see 
how  often  the  same  process  has  to  be  resorted  to  by  Old  Testament  critics,  in 
order  to  keep  the  several  constituent  parts  distinct- 
It  may  I>e  that  tlie  writer  had  for  the  moment  forgotten  that  in  all 
matters  involving  textual  criticism  Old  Testament  scholars  are  in  an 
entirely  different  situation  from  the  New.  Instances  may  be  found,  even 
in  conservative  commentaries,  in  which  curious  exegesis  is  necessarily 
resorted  to  from  sheer  inability  to  discover  any  logic  or  sense  in  the  pas- 
sage as  it  stands.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  modern  critical  views  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  invent  unlikely  hypotheses  i  it  is  often  a  case  of  an  unlikely 
one  over  against  none  at  all,  or  a  forced  exegesis  over  gainst  none  at 
all.  "  Af  cRealsham'e  "  sarcasm  cuts  deeper  than  through  criticism ;  it 
reaches  the  conditions  of  the  Old  Testament  text  and  the  poverty  of 
critical  helps  to  the  stody  of  die  Old  Testament.    Could  we  &>d  a  man- 
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nscript  running  back  to  within  two  hondred  years  of  the  autographs,  it 
would  change  the  problem  entirely.  The  absurdity  of  an  B  for  Bomans 
does  not  argue  the  absurdity  of  an  R  for  the  Pentateuch.  In  perfect 
candor,  the  author  shoald  have  rect^iied  this  eondition  of  things  and 
not  have  attempted  to  heap  ridicule  upon  an  attempt  that  confessedly  is 
made  under  great  disadvantages. 

The  linguistie  argument  is  also  misleading.  The  author  makes  a  table 
like  that  presented  by  Professor  Harper  in  "  Hebraica  "  of  October,  1888, 
to  illustrate  the  vocabnlary  of  his  four  writers,  then  proceeds :  — 

"  If  lingaiatic  phaoamena  brought  out  by  Professor  Harper  indicate  differ- 
euoe  of  authorship  in  Genesis  i.-iii.  5,  ii/ortiori  does  the  result  of  out  analysis 
indicate  the  fourfold  authorship  of  the  £pUtle  to  the  Romans." 

The  hfortitm  character  of  the  argument  is  not  very  decided,  but  there 
is  a  slight  balance  in  favor  of  "  Romans  Dissect«d."  But  why  does  the 
author  fail  to  quote,  or  otherwise  refer  to,  a  remark  of  Professor  Harpet 
on  the  same  page  with  part  of  the  table  mentioned ;  it  should  at  least 
have  been  refuted  :  — 

"In  the   coneideratioD  of   this  point  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  a  modem  language,  not  even  with  an  ancient  language  like 
Latiu  or  Greek,  but  with  a  language  remarkable  for  its  inflexibility.     When  ■ 
it  is  appreciated  that  writings  acknowledged  to  be  a  thousand  years  apart  pre- 
sent few  more  differences  than  are  sometimes  found  in  the  work  of  or" *" 


I  times,  these  peculiarities,  insignifleant  as  tbej  appear,  are  nererthelesa 
very  noteworthy.' 

The  pertinence  of  this  remark  is  illustrated  by  "  McBealsham's  "  own 
figures  i  the  vocabulary  uf  Romans  embraces  928  words  (excluding  parti- 
cles), while  that  of  Genesis  i.-zii.  5,  a  passage  of  about  the  same  length, 
has  only  485  words.  The  significance,  then,  of  different  but  synonymous 
words  in  the  different  writers  of  Genesis  i.-xii.  is  twice  as  great  as  in 
Romans. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  any  one  could  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  pen  such  an  argument  as  this  :  — 

"  In  some  respects  our  analysis  may  be  pronounced  even  more  thoroughly 
grounded  than  that  of  the  Pentateuch.  .  .  .  The  distinctions  between  the  doc- 
trines of  the  different  writers  of  the  Pentateuch  are  by  no  means  so  impoilaut, 
and  are  not  always  clearly  made  out  at  nil." 

This  he  will  illustrate  by  contrasting  the  Flood  story  with  Bomans !  — 
"  But  otherwise  (than  to  the  mimber  of  the  animals)  there  is  no  clearlj 

defined  difference  between  P  and  J  in  their  represeutation  of  facts,  or  their 

conception  of  God." 

Has  he  forgotten  the  duration  of  the  Flood,  or  the  source  of  the  waters, 
or  the  sacrifice  afterward  ?  As  to  the  "  conception  of  God,"  which  is  "  not 
eo  decided  as  in  Romans,"  who  expects  the  story  of  the  Flood  to  be  as 
full  of  it  as  Romans  ?  If  two  distinct  conceptions  of  God  are  essential 
to  dual  authorship,  what  would  he  say  of  those  passages,  not  rare  or  far 
between,  where  there  is  absolutely  no  conception  whatever  of  God  ?  Ac- 
cording to  him,  these  should  not  have  any  author  !  If  "McRealeham  " 
can  use  this  as  an  argument  for  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  he 
is  welcome  to  it. 

Then  follows  a  digression  ;  that  is  what  the  author  calls  it,  and  he 
should  know  what  it  is.  It  suggests  a  modification  of  the  current  view 
of  the  Old  Testament.     It  is  fantastic  in  the  extreme.     It  warpa  facts, 
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alleges  facts  utterly  without  metbod  or  reason,  and  ia  altogetlier  t4x>  wild 
to  be  examined. 

Ltutly  he  introduces  hia  "  hUtorical  argament."  The  result  of  the 
whole  dissection  is  that  he  finds  a  difference  of  fifty  years  between  the 
first  and  the  fourth  writer  of  Romans.  Be  it  candidly  asked  if  "the 
Tery  some  metliods  "  could  lead  to  a  result  like  that.  Five  hundred 
years  is  the  interrat  assigned  by  criticism  for  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  "the  very  same  methods"  employed  upon  Romans 
give  us  an  interval  of  fifty  years !  J  and  £  are  put  by  critics  between 
900  and  750  B.  C,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  criteria  available  are 
not  BufQcient  to  determine  beyond  a  doubt  the  question  of  priority,  or 
more  exactly  the  date  of  either.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the 
"  very  same  method  "  applied  t«  Romans  will  enable  critics  to  assign 
dates  to  four  documents  within  a  range  of  fifty  years ! 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  Uie  whole  matter  that  we 
come  to  the  close  of  our  hasty  examination.  Professor  Mead  is  a  strong 
writer,  a  dear  thinker,  and  a  good  scholar  of  acknowledged  abili^.  Ue 
has  added  nothing  to  his  reputation  by  the  present  ventnre  ;  how  much 
it  will  ud  the  cause  which  he  wishes  to  maintain  is  yet  bt  be  seen. 

Omen,  H.  Gatea. 

Union  Tbioi^ioical  Seionaby. 


The  Elkments  of  Ethics.  An  Introdnotion  to  Moral  Philosophy.  By  J. 
H.  MuiRHEAD.  12mo,  pp.  235.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1892. 

This  little  volume  is  one  of  the  "  University  Eitension  Series,"  and  is 
a  little  heavier  in  style  and  matter  than  that  object  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  But  it  is  not  to  be  especially  criticised  on  that  account,  since  it 
is  couched  in  a  much  more  effective  language  than  is  usual  in  the  school 
of  philosophic  writers  from  which  the  author  evidently  proceeds.  We 
have  only  to  read  Mr.  Mnirhead's  theory  of  the  end  of  conduct  to  see 
that  he  is  a  disciple  of  T.  H.  Green,  and  to  learn  this  fact  dispenses  with 
the  necessity  of  criticising  him.  Whatever  merits  or  faults  Green  had 
must  be  charged  to  Mr.  Muirhead,  except  the  one  matter  of  style,  which 
is  much  superior  to  that  of  Green. 

Book  I.  treats  of  Ethics  as  a  science,  and  there  are  some  admirable 
remarks  upon  the  difference  between  it  and  other  sciences  in  regard  to 
object  and  method.  Book  II.  discusses  moral  jadgment,  and  is  the 
usual  analysis  of  the  elements  of  moral  conduct  Book  III.  states  and 
criticises  the  various  theories  of  the  ultimat«  end  of  conduct,  the  author 
adopting  "  self-realization "  as  a  conception  preferable  to  pleasure  for 
the  position  of  the  highest  good.  The  criticism  of  evolutionutic  thetniea 
is  quite  strong,  but  only  to  modify  them.  Book  IV.  does  not  have  a  veiy 
clear  title,  —  it  is,  "The  End  asGrood,"  —  but  appi'oximates  a  discussion 
of  the  various  standards  of  moral  action  which  the  present  condition  of 
things  renders  necessary.  Book  Y.  takes  up  those  standards,  and  shows 
how  they  are  both  the  result  of  past  moral  progress  and  the  promise  of 
farther  progress  in  the  future.  We  can  give  no  adequate  conception  of 
the  treatment  in  the  space  at  our  command.  It  will  be  sufficient,  there- 
fore, if  we  commend  the  volume  to  all  who  wish  to  obtain  a  just  concep- 
Uon  of  the  state  of  present  ethical  speculation. 

J.  H.  Hyilop. 
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Rkiatioh  DBS  Missions  SciENTiFiquEs   as   MM.    H.    Hyvkskat  bt  P. 
MUlXBR-SiMONis  (1888-1S69).     Du  Csucfue  Ka  Golt«  mrsiqne,  a  trsTera 
L'Arm^Die,  le   Kardistan  et   la  Mrisopotamie,   par  P.   Mi}LLXR-SlMOHlS  : 
Buivie  de  Notiues  snr  la  Gdographie  et  rHiitoire  onoienne  de  rArm^nie  et 
lee  iDscriptions  cnn^ifomies  du  BasGiu  de  Van,  par  H.  Htvermat.    Wask- 
iagtoD,  D.  C. :  UoiversiM  Catiioliqne  d'Amdrique.     1892.     99.00,  nobonod. 
This  work  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  recent  contribntions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Orient.     It  is  the  report  of  a.  scientific  exploration  of 
the  Caiicasns,  Persia,  Armenia,  Kurdigtan,  and  Mesopotamia  made  nnder 
the  auspices  of  the  French  government,  and  the  authors  have  brought  to 
their  task  the  somewhat  unusnal  qnalifications  of  a  profound  special  learn- 
ing united  with  a  complete  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  their  sabjecL 
Being  already  familiar  with  the  principal  languages  of  the  countries  which 
they  traversed,  they  have  been  able  to  make  a  careful  study  of  their  ex- 
isting social  and  political  conditions  as  well  as  of  their  archnology  and 
ethnography.     Those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  that  Eastern 
problem  which  has  so  long  been  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  European 
powers,  and  which  some  day  they  will  be  compelled  to  decide  once  for 
all,  will  find  here  abundant  materials  for  an  accurate  judgment  upon  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  in  southern  Russia,  Persia,  and  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire.    The  seventh  chapter,  on  "  The  Rassians  in  Trans-Caucasus,"  is 
particularly  valuable  to  the  student  of  statecraft,  on  account  of  it«  intelli- 
gent comparison  of  the  administrative  methods  of  England  and  Russia, 
as  exemplified  in  the  Caucasas  and  the  Indian  Empire. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  though  both  of  the  explorers  were  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  they  had  many  and  pleasant  relations  with  the 
Episcopalian  missionaries  from  England  and  the  Presbyterians  from  the 
United  States,  and  give  a  considerable  space  in  their  volume  to  statistics 
and  descriptions  of  these  as  well  a«  of  Uie  Catholic  missions,  discussing 
the  methods,  history,  and  results  of  their  missionary  activities  with  a 
frankness  and  impartiality  as  rare  as  it  is  commendable.  They  pay 
special  attention  to  an  account  of  the  famous  American  Presbyterian 
mission  at  Urumiah,  established  by  the  lamented  Dr.  Perkins. 

Unqnestionably  the  most  valuable  work  accomplished  by  tlie  two  ex- 
plorers was  Dr.  Hyvemat's  location  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Armenia. 

Much  interest  has  been  taken  in  these  inscriptions  by  Oriental  schol- 
ars, as  they  will  surely  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  that  most  won- 
derful country  which  is  held  by  many  to  have  been  the  point  of  disper- 
sion of  the  Noachian  stock,  or  even  Uie  cradle  of  the  whole  human  race, 
and  which  is  at  any  rate  intimately  connected  with  the  Biblical  lands  of 
Assyria  and  Chaldsea.  Unlike  the  Mesopotamian  monuments,  those  of 
Armenia  are  scattered  over  an  extensive  range  of  territory,  in  a  moun- 
tainous country,  which,  being  covered  with  snow  in  winter,  and  infested 
in  summer  with  plundering  Kurds,  is  visited  only  at  long  intervals  by 
some  nnuBually  venturesome  traveler.  Comparatively  little,  therefore, 
is  known  of  the  archsoh^cal  remuns  which  abound  especially  in  the 
re^on  of  Van.  The  first  intimation  of  their  existence  to  Western  schol- 
ars occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centory,  when  they  were 
discovered  by  Schulz,  a  young  German  who,  after  studying  at  Paris,  had 
been  intrusted  by  the  French  government  with  a  sciendfic  mission.  He 
found  about  forty  monuments,  which  were  not  seen  again  by  any  compe- 
tent European  explorer  until  about  thirty  years  later,  when  Sir  Henry 
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LAjord  Tinted  Tan  snd  took  copies  of  the  same  imcriptioiis  and  a  very 
few  addidoDal  ones.  Later  on,  HonnaEd-RBuam,  an  Oriental  in  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  trustees  of  the  BritiBh  Slaseam,  took  sqaeezes  of  some  of  the 
same  inscriptions,  and  ditcoTered  a.  few  more. 

Bat  so  inaccurate  and  contradictoiy  were  the  topographical  indications 
and  orthography  of  these  explorers  that  the  combined  results  of  their 
labors  and  those  of  other  travelers  of  less  note  was  eminently  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  and  Dr.  Hyvemat  has  found  it  necessary  to  go  carefully  over  the 
whole  ground  and  verify  in  all  cases  the  location  and  nomenclature.  In 
spite  of  all  difficulties,  he  has  not  only  succeeded  in  doing  this,  but  also  in 
adding  twenty-six  new  monuments  to  the  list  of  those  heretofore  known 
to  European  scholarship,  and  all  are  carefully  located  on  an  annotated 
chart  accompanying  the  present  volume.  Thus  he  has  cleared  the  way 
for  future  investigators,  who  need  only  go  on  to  new  discoveries. 

A  feature  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  volume  before  oh  is  the  fnll 
bibliography  of  the  subjects  treated,  in  which  we  are  glad  to  notice  the 
works  of  Perkins  and  other  Protestant  missionaries. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hyvertiat,  who  enjoys  a  European  reputation  as  an  Assyri- 
ologiut,  Egyptologist,  and  especially  as  a  Coptic  scholar,  is  now  jiro- 
fessor  of  Oriental  Archeology  in  the  Catholic  University  of  America  at 
Washington.  Mis  co-laborer,  Dr,  Muller'Simonds,  b  an  Alsatian  priest, 
nobleman,  and  savant. 

The  book  is  from  a  typographical  point  of  view  worthy  of  its  authors 
and  its  contents.  It  has  been  printed  in  Strasbui^  with  the  ntmost  ele- 
gance and  accuracy  known  to  the  printer's  art,  and  is  copiously  illustrated 
with  photogravures  and  maps.  Most  of  the  illustrations  are  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  explorers  on  the  spot,  and  have  been  executed  at 
Munich.  We  understand  that  the  edition  is  very  small,  and  only  one 
Imndred  copies  have  been  placed  on  the  American  market. 

MertDxn-Marie  SneU. 

The  Catholic  UNtvEitaiTT  of  America, 
Wabbinoton,  D.  C. 


Educatiok  and  the  Hioher  Life.     By  J.  L.  SpALOHfO,  Bishop  of  Peoria. 

Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     1891. 

This  appeal  to  the  general  reading  public  of  America  is  unique  in  its 
way.  It  is  not  often  that  a  Eoinan  Catholic  bishop  gives  to  the  world 
through  a  secular  firm  his  thoughts  on  education  and  religion.  This  re* 
markable  book  is  composed  of  lectures  given  to  young  men  about  to  grad- 
uate from  college,  and  an  address  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  {or 
the  consecration  of  an  edifice)  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington. 

The  mind  of  the  author  deals  chiefly  with  ideals  through  poetic  insight 
into  truth,  rather  than  through  the  logical  faculty.  Synthesis  predomL- 
nates  analysis  and  gives  a  completer  and  therefore  a  truer  view.  Every 
page  sparkles  with  gems  of  thought  set  in  artistic  expression,  and  the 
whole  is  quotable  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

"  The  criticism  of  the  age  which  gives  a  better  understiuiding  of  its  needs  is 
good  1  all  else  is  baneful." 

"  Natural  endowments  are  not  equal  ;  but  the  chief  cause  of  inequality  lies 
ia  the  unequal  efforts  which  men  make  to  develop  their  endowments." 

"  X  Chnatiiui  of  all  men  is  without  e '—  ^-•-~  *"•'■■'  — •»  ■ 

thinking  and  acting  as  though  this  weri 
God's." 
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"  Of  a  hnndred  college  bojB,  twenty-flve  will  be  mined  bj  diuipatioii,  bj 
wngnal  indulgence  ;  twenty-five  others  will  be  wrecked  by  nnhappy  marriogea, 
foolish  flnancial  sehemes,  dishoneBty,  and  indolence  ;  of  the  remiiining  fl"Ti 
say  forty  will  man^«  to  get  on  without  Iom  of  reapoctabilihr,  while  ten  wul 
win  a  sort  of  notoriety  by  getting  nch  on  elected  to  office.  Of  the  ttnndied, 
will  oDe  become  a  saint,  a  philoBopher,  a  poet,  a  Btatesman,  or  even  m  man  of 
superior  ability  in  natural  knowledge  or  litemtare  ? 

"  And  i{  those  who  receive  the  best  nurture  and  care  remun  on  the  low  plaina 
of  a  hardly  mora  than  animal  existence,  what  hope  is  there  that  the  multitude 
shall  rise  to  nobler  ways  of  living  ?  " 

"Religion  dispels  more  mystery  than  it  involveB." 

"  Minds  ore  not  separated  by  time  and  space,  but  by  qnolity  of  thonght." 

"  In  the  highest  kind  of  man,  Amerioans  are  not  rich." 

"  Is  the  material  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  cradle  or  a  grave  7 
The  answer  is  no  affair  of  votes  and  majorities.  What  tbe  beat  minds  and  the 
most  energetic  characters  believe  and  teach  and  put  in  practice  the  millions  will 
come  to  accept. 

"  And  here  we  touch  the  core  of  the  problem  which  Americans  have  to  solve. 
No  other  people  has  such  numbers  who  are  ready  to  tbrnst  themselves  forward 
as  leaders,  uo  other  has  so  few  who  are  really  able  to  lead.  Nowhere  else  ia 
it  so  difficult  to  lead,  for  nowhere  else  does  foree  rule  so  little.  We  need  Pfor 
leaders!  men  of  wide  culture  joined  to  eamestneas  and  Christian  faith.  Wa 
need  sobohun  who  are  saints  and  saints  who  are  scholars. 

"  Let  ns  know  the  right  moment,  and  let  us  know  that  it  comes  alone  for 
IliOBe  who  are  prepared." 

Such  are  a  few  thoughts  taken  at  random  from  these  wei^^  P"8^- 
Of  the  lighter  kinds  of  excellence,  grace  in  expression,  acqauntance  with 
the  whole  range  of  best  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  devotion  to 
Natare,  and  passionate  admiration  of  the  beautifal,  Bp&ce  does  not  permit 
illDstradons. 

Not  ontit  the  last  chapter  is  reached  is  there  any  diversion  from 
tmiversal  tmth  to  the  particnlar  limits  of  the  Roman  Gharch.  Not  ob- 
tmded,  the  anther's  religious  affiliations  are  not  concealed.  He  reco^ 
nizee  the  evils  and  failnres  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chorch 
M  the  evils  and  failnres  of  the  age  and  of  the  environment  of  the  put, 
and  deftly  adjusts  himself  to  the  new  hope  of  the  future.  He  is  thor- 
oughly American  in  sympathy,  peeslmistic  and  optimistic  by  turns,  but 
genuine,  devout,  high-minded,  f^thfol,  hopeful,  and  loving,  and  his  book 
is  eminently  worth  reading  both  for  what  it  B&ys  and  for  its  silent  sug- 
gestivenese. 

M.  B.  Nort<m. 

M,  Vt. 


This  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  valuable  of  all 
the  volumes  that  have  appeared  in  the  Social  Sciemie  Series.  Many 
of  the  previous  volumes  were  undoubtedly  collectiotis  of  essays  or  hastUy 
written  books  that  could  not  easily  find  publication  elsewhere.  Bat 
the  present  one  has  decided  merit  of  another  kind.  It  of  coone 
deals  with  the  subject  very  briefly,  hot  it  is  in  many  respects  the  better 
for  that  fact.  The  book  is  only  a  bare  outline,  a  concise  statement  of 
the  causes  and  remedies  of  poverty.     Neither  of  these  aspeeta  is  ad^ 
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qtut«lj  presented,  bnt  H  wu  no  part  of  the  •nthor's  purpose  b>  dtscoai 
them  at  length,  and  we  have  jn>t  aaffieient  to  aMertain  his  point  of  view, 
and  to  fill  in  with  the  matter  of  our  own  reading  and  thinkii^.  The 
chief  merit  of  the  volume,  in  oar  estimation,  is  the  snggestiTe  claas&a- 
tion  of  forces  at  work  in  producing  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and 
wliicb  are  to  be  considered  in  the  remedy.  The  scheme  of  agencies  to 
be  Dsed  in  modifjii^  the  existing  condition  of  things  is  as  saggestiTe  as 
it  is  comprehensive,  and,  whether  approved  or  not,  affords  an  admitaUe 
basis  of  discussion  either  for  a  theoretical  and  ideal  or  a  pt«eticBl  view 
of  the  problem. 

In  presenting  the  eaoses  of  poverty,  the  author  classifies  them  all  onder 
the  three  heads,  insufficient  prodnt^on  of  necessaries ;  waste,  individ- 
ual, industrial,  and  national ;  and  unequal  distribution.  He  is  careful  to 
observe  that  any  one  of  them  might  produce  the  effect,  but  that  tbej 
most  likely  cooperate.  This  is  a  very  convenient  way  of  indicating  that 
the  remedy  cannot  be  a  simple  one,  but  that  it  must  overcome  all  of  these 
influences  at  the  same  time,  if  it  expects  to  be  successful.  The  discussion 
of  remedies  is  by  far  the  longest  part  of  the  volume.  We  cannot  stop 
to  con  it  in  detail.  The  r&um6  will  give  some  conception  of  the  topics 
treated  in  the  solution  proposed  for  the  problem.  These  are  the  aathor's 
words:  — 

"  Democratic  Socialism,  or  the  ownership  by  the  community  of  the  iiwtni- 
menta  of  production  and  the  organization  of  labor  by  representative  bodies,  ao 
as  to  bring  about  increased  productivity,  a  minimizing  of  waste,  and  an  eqnitar 
ble  distribution,  —  this,  combined  with  tiie  loftier  cosoeptioD  of  ethics  involved 
in  the  process,  is  the  culminating  stage  of  the  present  evolution  of  industrial 
society.  And  our  practical  programme  for  to.day  comprises  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  and  other  electoral  reforms  ;  the  farther  development  of  the  na- 
tional education  movement  ;  a  wider  dissemination  of  the  truths  of  economics  ; 
a  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  luxuries,  snd  especiallj  of  aloohoUc  bever- 
ages ;  a  jndicioDB  control  of  population;  an  eight  hums'  labor  day  ;  an  in- 
creased snd  comnlative  taxation  of  laud  values  ;  a  differentiated  and  graduated 
inerane  tax  ;  an  equalization  and  graduation  of  the  death  duties  ;  a  radical 
reform  of  the  poor-law  system  ;  the  increased  acquisition  of  land  and  capital 
by  the  state  and  municipalities ;  and  the  giadnal  extension  of  industrial  col- 


This  is  a  rather  large  programme,  bat  it  adequately  represents  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.  It  is  adapted  to  England,  of  couree,  bnt 
with  slight  modific^ons  might  be  advocated  in  this  country.  It  is  »o«ual- 
istic,  as  is  apparent,  but  the  aatbor  is  careful  to  repudiate  all  socialism 
which  does  not  come  about  gradually  and  by  evolution.  He  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  ethical  regeneration  in  man,  but  we  are  sure  that  he  does 
not  emphasize  this  factor  as  it  deserves.  We  are  convinced  that  this  is 
the  first  and  last  thing  to  be  done  in  the  case.  All  other  "  reforms  " 
may  be  accomplished,  and  unless  this  one  is  attained  they  will  av^  no- 
thing. The  author  has  too  much  faith  in  economic  and  political  mar 
chinery.  The  problem  is  at  bottom  a  moral  one,  and  no  other  final 
solution  of  it  need  be  considered.  Nevertheless  we  regaid  the  volume 
as  a  very  instructive  one,  as  enabling  us  to  see  the  complexity  of  the 
problem. 

J.  H.  Sjfalop. 
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Savonarola.  Hie  Life  akd  Times.  Bj  Wiujak  Clark,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 
PrafeuoF  of  Fhilooopby  in  Trinity  Collage,  TOTonto.  Chicago  :  A.  C. 
MoCloTg  St  Co. 

In  the  year  1452,  while  the  curtain  waa  falliag  in  Goiutantinople  on 
the  exit  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  the  world,  there  lay  ia  the  arms  o{ 
a  noble  mother,  in  the  ancient  Mid  brilliant  city  of  Ferrara,  a  new-bom 
babe,  whose  soul  was  the  link  between  the  old  civilization  and  the  new. 
The  link,  because  in  that  soul  reverence  for  the  type  of  Christianity 
which  for  centuries  had  dominated  the  world  was  never  to  falter.  And 
also  the  link,  because  in  that  soul  reverence  for  the  Church,  her  dogmus, 
her  polity,  her  modes  of  worship,  was  to  come  face  to  face  with  the 
written  Word.  In  contact  with  the  vital  Word,  that  soul  was  the  centre 
of  a  deathless  conflict  with  "  the  letter  that  kUleth." 

Another  city  of  northeastern  Italy,  Padna,  was  the  ancestral  home  of 
this  family,  where  now  the  Porta  Savonarola  is  their  memorial.  Michael 
Savonarola,  eminent  as  a  physician  and  a  man  of  letters,  was  invited 
by  the  booae  of  Este  to  adorn  by  his  presence  their  court  at  Ferrara,  a 
court  scarcely  less  brilliant  in  art  and  learning  than  that  of  the  Medici 
in  Florence. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Jerome,  bom  of  the  union  of  the  second  son  of 
Michael  Savonarola  with  Elena  of  Mantna,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light 
in  Ferrara.  Of  Jerome's  father  we  know  little,  but  his  mother  was  a 
woman  of  lofty  purpose  and  indomitable  fortitude,  yet  tender  withal,  and 
devoted  to  the  son  who  had  inherited  so  much  of  her  spirit.  The  boy 
grew  up,  grave,  thoughtful,  reticent,  shrinkuig  from  the  gayeties  of  the 
coort,  but  given  to  stady  and  religious  meditation.  Under  the  careful 
tuition  of  his  eminent  grandfather  he  early  proved  an  apt  scholar.  As 
he  grew  older,  the  sorrows  and  sins  of  the  world  sank  into  hie  heart,  and 
wrought  there  sncb  compassion  for  the  one  and  soch  condemnation  for 
the  other  that  he  secretly  resolved  to  take  refuge  in  an  ascetic  life.  One 
evening  he  seized  his  harp  and  poured  forth  lite  inarticulate  etrugde  of 
bis  soul  in  strains  that  needed  no  interpretation  to  the  sympathetic  neart 
of  his  mother.  "  My  son,"  she  exclaimed,  "  surely  this  is  a  parting 
di^el "  He  made  no  reply,  but  soon  secretly  left  home,  and  at  the  age 
of  twen^-two  was  sitting  in  a  monaetic  c^  whence  he  wrote  to  his 
father  and  his  family  the  farewells  he  conld  not  speak. 

But,  alas !  the  conventual  life  itself  needed  reform.  The  gentle,  pare, 
and  lofty  soul  of  Savonarola  was  bowed  to  the  duet.  He  sought  comfort  in 
prayer,  in  the  most  menial  duties  and  the  greatest  hardships,  above  all, 
in  studjring  the  Word  of  God.  Greek  learning  and  philosophy  had 
possessed  charms  for  the  yonng  scholar,  but  here  he  found  a  purer  foun- 
tain of  knowledge.  Soon  the  monaetic  authorities  appointed  the  gifted, 
learned,  and  devout  young  monk  to  the  work  of  preaching.  In  this  at 
first  he  seemed  to  fail.  The  graces  of  style  and  utterance,  much  culti- 
vated by  the  popular  preachers  of  the  day,  were  by  him  neglected  while 
his  soul  was  absorbed  by  study  and  vigils.  Still,  he  was  pressed  by  bis 
superiors  into  the  work  of  preaching,  and  at  length  the  fervor  of  his 
soul  bamed  through  his  words  and  lighted  a  flame  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  heard.  At  tJiir^  Savonarola  was  a  great  preacher  of  right- 
eousness and  faith. 

At  Florence  the  Pazzi,  a  family  but  little  inferior  to  the  Medici,  were 
in  deadly  feud  with  the  latter,  and  had  brought  tdbont  tho  a^ss^ssina^QQ  q{ 
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the  yotmger  member  of  the  rtiling  home.  Lorenzo  de'  Media  wu  atill 
in  power,  but  weakened  and  watchfaL 

Brother  Savonarola  woald  have  contlnned  hia  search  for  peace  and 
liberty  in  his  convent  at  Bologna,  bnt  God  had  ordered  otherwise.  Fer- 
rara  and  Venice  were  in  deadly  conflict,  which  so  endangered  the  monks 
of  BoI<^a  diat  the  brethren  were  sent  away  for  safety.  So  it  was  that 
Brother  Savonarola  was  directed  by  his  superior  to  betake  himself  to  tbo 
Convent  of  St.  Mark  in  Florence. 

Ilie  times  moulded  the  man ;  tlie  man  was  brought  forth  by  IVovi- 
dence  for  the  time.  Already  there  was  another  man-child  of  destiny  in 
the  world.  In  this  very  year  another  mighty  babe  was  lud  in  his 
mother's  arms.  It  was  in  the  old  German  town  of  Eisleben,  and  be  was 
Martin,  the  son  of  Hans  Luther,  whose  work  God  was  getting  ready  for 
him  in  Germany,  when  Savonarela's  work  should  have  been  done  in  Italy. 

Not  more  a  preacher  than  a  true  seer  was  Sa'vonarala.  If  in  his  long 
vigils  and  fasts  the  flame  of  devotion  consumed  the  drosa  and  brightened 
the  gold  of  his  character,  it  may  have  dimmed  sometimes  his  judgment 
through  physical  weakness  and  human  imperfection.  He  saw  visiona  and 
dreamed  dreams,  and  thought  he  had  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Who  shall 
say  that  he  had  not  ?  He  at  least  foretold  many  events  which  came  to 
pass.  A  prophet  of  the  living  God,  denouncing  in  burning  words  the 
sins  of  nations  and  of  individuals,  and  foretelling  the  wrath  of  Giod  on 
all  that  work  iniquity,  he  surety  was.  He  encouraged  the  belief  of  others 
in  his  prophetic  gifts,  and  doobtless  txniy  thought  he  was  commissioned 
to  annonnce  special  judgments,  bat  on  this  point  he  wavered  in  the  later 
times,  when  the  furnace  of  trial  grew  seven  times  heated  around  him. 

The  story  of  how  this  preacher  of  righteousness  and  prophet  of  doom 
came  to  be,  not  by  bis  own  ambition,  but  by  the  stress  of  the  times,  by  the 
call  of  his  feliow-citizens,  and  by  the  regal  right  of  his  intellectnal  and 
moral  powers,  the  real  ruler  of  Florence  and  the  arbiter  of  its  destiny  ; 
of  his  undimmed  humility  and  spotless  purity ;  of  his  ceaseless  dennncia- 
tion  of  sin,  and  announcement  of  its  approaching  ponishment ;  of  the 
deadly  enmity  of  that  serpent  on  whose  hrad  he  fain  wonld  set  his  heel ; 
of  the  strange  revulsion  and  desertion  of  the  populace  that  had  hang 
on  his  lipe  and  obeyed  his  slightest  command ;  of  his  gentle  and  yet 
uncompromising  attitude  in  the  face  of  mar^rdom  in  behalf  of  all  tiiat 
he  had  ever  preached  save  his  gift  of  prophecy  ;  of  the  cruel  torture  in- 
flicted by  his  enemies,  and  the  chariot  of  fire  in  which  his  soul  at  last 
ascended  to  heaven  from  the  market-place  in  Florence ;  —  this  story  can 
never  grow  old  in  a  world,  nay,  in  a  universe  where  love  and  saeriflee 
,  are  the  central  forces. 

This  matehless  human  story  baa  been  told  many  times,  but  has  been 
latest  told  so  simply  that  all  may  read  it  Thou^  Professor  Clark's 
"  Life"  can  make  no  boast  of  originality  in  view,  profundity  in  analyris, 
skill  in  historical  grouping,  or  even  brilliancy  in  rhetorical  statement,  it 
bears  the  evidence  of  much  study,  and  familiar!^  with  the  best  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  in  English,  German,  French,  and  Italian. 
I-^special  obligation  is  acknowledged  to  the  more  voluminous  and  excellent 
work  of  Villari,  and  some  li^t  is  thrown  on  the  canvas  from  newly 
discovered  manuscripts. 

One  of  the  most  profound  and  brilliant  scholars  of  the  French  Sotbonne 
has  not  deemed  the  part  which  Savonarola  i^yed  in  the  cloung  decade 
of  the  fiCteentli  century  too  well  known  to  prednd*  its  bung  the  theme 
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of  aome  of  the  most  faflcin&ting  leirtoreB  in  Foris  in  this  dosing  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  More  than  one  American  hwi  listened  en- 
tranced during  the  paat  winter  to  the  lectures  of  Professor  Emile  6«b> 
hart  at  the  Sorbonne  on  the  subject  which  this  popular  "  Life  "  aims  to 
bring  home  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  only  stay  at  home  and  read. 

The  many  who  have  been  faacinated  by  G«orge  Eliot's  portrait  of 
Savonarola  in  "Romola"  will  find  the  original  in  Professor  Clark's 
tnography  in  some  respects  more  satisfactory  than  in  that  picture.  No 
page  is  dull,  but  the  volame  grows  in  interest  which  becomes  absorbing 
toward  the  pathetic  end. 

M.  B.  Norton. 

SHOREHikH,  Tt. 


Mark    Hopkinb.      By  Praneun  Carter,  President  of   Williams  College. 
Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  MifBin  ft  Co.     Pp.  375.    S1.26. 

This  Tolune  le  one  of  a  series  of  uniform  biographies,  issued  by  the 
same  publishers,  entitled  American  Religious  Leaders.  It  has  a  chro- 
nological table  of  the  evento  of  Dr.  Hopkins's  life  (in  which,  however, 
we  note  the  omission  of  his  ordination,  September  15,  1836)  ;  a  list  of 
his  published  writings,  including,  so  far  as  ascertained,  bis  addresses, 
sermons,  and  magazine  articles ;  also  a  very  full  index.  It  lacks  his 
portnut,  which  we  hope  the  next  edition  will  coutwn. 

The  rare  excellence  of  Dr.  Hopkins's  writings  naturally  leads  us  to 
desire  that  his  biography  should  come  up  to  his  own  literary  standard. 
His  greatness,  as  a  man  and  as  a  teacher,  naturally  leads  us  to  desire  an 
adequate  delineation  of  his  personal  qualities  and  character.  But  only 
an  extraordinary  artist  in  personal  portnuture  could  make  snch  a  de- 
lineation of  him  as  would  be  regarded  altogether  satisfactory.  As  a 
biography  this  volume  ranks  well  witit  the  others  so  far  published  in  the 
same  series.  It  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  knew  Dr.  Hopkins  person- 
ally, and  specially  by  his  pupils,  who  will  gladly  connect  their  recollec- 
tions of  hu  instruction  witii  this  record  of  his  whole  life.  It  will  recall 
the  strong  impressions  of  those  who  heard  his  preaching  and  addresses. 
It  will  add  to  the  interest  of  those  who  stady  his  books.  As  an  adjunct 
to  his  writings,  it  wiU  help  to  continue  his  iuSuence. 

The  long  life  of  Dr.  Hopkins  was  very  remarkable  for  its  nnity-  His 
heritage,  environment,  native  qualities,  education,  and  calling,  as  well  as 
his  ruling  pnrpose,  united  to  make  it  all  consistent  and  effective.  For 
fifty-nine  years  he  teugbt  in  'Williams  College  ;  for  tJiirty-slx  he  was  ite 
president.  All  his  other  work,  for  education,  religion,  and  foreign  mis- 
sions, as  well  as  hia  writings,  sprang  naturally  out  of  his  teaching  in  the 
college.  The  simple  records  of  this  long  period  of  eminent  service,  in 
whii^  self-forgetting  sacrifice  and  continual  hard  work  are  as  evident  as 
extraordinary  abilities,  are  very  impressive. 

President  Carter's  estimate  of  Dr.  Hopkins's  writing  is  candid  and 
discriminating.  The  intellectual  history  of  these  writings  will  be  to 
students  of  philosophy  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  memoir. 
In  his  Lectures  on  the  Evidences,  the  self-evidencing  light  of  Chris- 
tianity shines  out  with  great  clearness  and  beauty.  The  ai^mento 
which  be  developed  may  need  to  be  shaped  anew  according  to  the 
special  wants  of  each  generation,  bnt  some  of  these  lectures  are  not  likely 
to  be  superseded  by  anything  better  of  their  kind.     His  Baccalanreate 
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Senoons  are  rect^ized  aa  pulpit  masterpieces.  For  depth  and  clear- 
neei  of  thonght,  for  strength  and  beauty,  for  spiritnal  inaigbt  and 
Chriatiaii  feeling,  for  the  noblest  motive  and  practical  adaptation,  all  bo 
perfectly  united  that  no  element  of  the  best  pi-eaching  seems  scant,  these 
aermona  have  very  rarely  been  equaled.  Yet  every  one  of  these  dis- 
couisee  is  a  true  representation  of  Uie  preacher  himself. 

The  books  in  which  Dr.  Hopkins  contributed  most  to  sauence,  and 
which  will  be  moet  used  and  longest  continue  his  influence,  are  his  "  Lec- 
tures on  Moral  Science  "  and  hia  "  Law  of  Love."  Theee  contain, 
besides  his  ethical  system,  the  leading  features  of  bis  philosophy  and  the- 
ology. They  exhibit  very  clearly  the  working  of  bia  mind,  wltich  in  its 
processes  of  study  and  of  teaching  was  always  luminous.  Dr.  Hopkins 
recognized  mystery ;  he  was  reverent  before  the  great  subjects  which  it 
envelops.  He  sometimes  avoided  what  be  regarded  as  so  abtrase  as  to  be 
unprofitable,  but  he  never  tolerated  obscurity  or  confusion.  Wherever  his 
mind  went  it  always  walked  with  firm  steps  and  carried  clear  light.  All 
Christian  doctrine,  as  Dr.  Hopkins  viewed  it,  is  preeminently  reasonable. 
In  his  work  on  the  Evidences,  and  in  all  bis  teaching  and  preaching,  it  was 
his  constant  aim  to  demonstrate  the  entire  reasonableness  of  Christianity. 
He  rect^niEed  no  faith  as  Christian  which  would  contradict  or  transcend 
or  supplement  the  highest  of  our  intellectual  powers. 

This  memoir  fully  recognizes  Dr.  Hopkins's  eminence  as  a  teacher,  but 
^ves  no  explanation  of  it.  We  do  not  think  the  explanation  is  diffi- 
cult. It  is  not  found  in  genius.  We  never  heard  Dr.  Hopkins  called  a 
genius ;  we  donbt  whetJier  any  of  his  pnpils  ever  thought  of  him  as  a 
genins.  It  certainly  is  not  found  in  any  technical  skill,  for  there  was  not 
a  trace  of  technique  in  his  teaching.  Other  teachers,  with  as  much  in- 
tellectual ability,  with  equal  industry,  tact,  and  good  sense,  and  more 
learning,  have  awakened  no  such  interest  and  produced  in  their  pufnls  no 
such  formative  effects.  The  difference  is  no  secret  It  can  be  indieal«d 
in  the  single  word  —  personality.  The  personality  of  every  pupil  was 
paramount  in  Dr.  Hopluns's  attention.  He  valued  bis  pupil;  not  merely 
rating  him,  as  teachers  so  commonly  do,  according  to  bis  talents  or  attain- 
ments or  industry,  but  having  the  Christian  estimate  of  every  man's 
spiritual  worth.  The  weakest  or  dullest  pupil  in  the  class  was  no  excep- 
tion 1  Dr.  Hopkins  respected  his  manhood.  This  feeling  was  never  ex- 
hibited in  the  least ;  it  was  so  real  and  so  natural  in  Dr.  Hopkins  that 
none  noticed  it,  but  all  felt  it  ;  and  this  was  the  motive  of  his  teaching. 
Accordingly  he  taught  bis  subject,  whatever  it  was,  directly  in  the  inter- 
est  of  bis  pupil ;  his  aim  being  not  the  most  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
but  the  best  exercise  of  his  pupil's  powei's.  Hence,  to  all  the  interest 
the  pupil  had  in  finding  truth  was  added  the  greater  interest,  bia  own 
self-disclosure.  Dr.  Hopkins  also  fully  engaged  in  his  teaching  bis  own 
personality.  His  pupils  had  not  merely  his  knowledge  and  skill,  but  bis 
whole  personality,  directiy  engaged  with  their  own.  He  gave  tbem  rela^- 
tively  little  learned  from  other  men,  but  he  gave  them  the  whole  of  him- 
self. He  used  text-books  and  recitation,  but  nothing  separated  him  from 
his  pupils.  He  taught  tJiem  to  think,  because  he  entered  into  the  condi- 
tions of  their  minds  and  then  eng^ed  tbem  in  bis  own  thinking.  He 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  their  characters  because  be  himself 
connected,  and  so  led  his  pupils  to  connect,  all  truths  with  the  highest 
ends  of  human  endeavor.  There  is  an  impression  that  Dr.  Hoj^ins's 
method  of  teaching  is  exceptional.     It  need  not  be,  it  certunly  ought  not 
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to  be.  TeacIierB  of  arts  may  taach  ia  other  ways,  bat  all  true  teachera 
of  souls  should  teach  essentially  in  this  way.  Excellence  of  the  same 
kind  is  attainable  by  many  -,  excellence  to  die  same  degree  will  be  at- 
tuned only  by  those  of  rarely  endowed  personality. 

Two  chapters  of  this  memoir  narrate  the  connection  of  Dr.  Hopkins 
with  the  American  Board,  of  which  he  waa  president  for  thirty  years. 
We  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  all  &iendi  of  the  BoHrd,  and 
specially  tite  chapter  on  the  Crisis  at  the  Meeting  in  Des  Moines,  thelast 
at  which  be  presided.  At  that  meeting  Hod.  Alpbeua  Hardy,  who  had 
been  for  twenty-nine  years  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  and 
for  many  years  its  duirman,  declined  to  serve  longer ;  not  because  he 
was  "  disheartened,"  but  because  he  would  not  consent  to  the  rejectioD 
of  well-qnalified  missionary  candidates  merely  because  they  entertained 
a  hope,  or  even  a  personal  belief,  QaX  heathen,  who  never  heard  of  Christ 
in  this  life,  ntight  possibly  have  the  offer  of  his  grace  in  the  next ;  becanse 
he  was  opposed  to  the  action  initiated  at  that  meeting,  by  which  the 
Board  nudertook  to  decide  on  questions  of  doctrine,  and  so  involved  itself 
in  theological  controversy  ;  and  because  be  knew  that  after  that  action 
his  service  on  the  committee  would  bo  rendered  not  only  pecniiarly  em- 
barrassing, but  practically  useless.  "  With  Mr.  Hardy  Dr.  Hopkins  had 
a  warm  sympathy.  Without  any  particular  interest  in  the  theory,  he 
felt  that  the  discouragement  of  such  young  men  was  sure  to  have  wide- 
spread and  disastrous  consequences.  The  action  of  tbe  Prudential  Com- 
mittee in  rejecting  young  men,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  Board  to 
constitute  itself  a  theological  court  to  test  the  soundness  of  candidates  on 
the  most  obscure  questions  of  doctrine,  Dr.  Hopkins  fnlly  disapproved. 
His  whole  soul  condemned  the  introduction  of  ptu-tisansbip  into  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Board,  and  his  mind  eagerly  sought  for  a  solution  of  the  diffical- 
tiea  that  should  enable  all  shades  of  belief  to  work  together  in  harmony 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world."  He  clearly  saw  that  the  missions  of 
Congregation alists  abroad  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  common  doe- 
trinid  basis  as  their  church  work  and  missions  at  home,  and  that  this 
basis  is  practically  determined  by  the  practice  of  the  denomination  ex- 
pressed in  its  ecclesiastical  councils.  It  is  now  clear  that  if  his  ju<^ 
ment  had  been  followed,  the  controversy  which  has  continued  in  various 
forms  ever  since  the  great  mistake  at  Des  Moines,  and  the  rejection  of 
choice  missionary  candidates,  the  repression  of  missionary  enthusiasm, 
the  loss  and  dam^«  to  missionary  work,  and  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
adiuiiustration  of  the  Board,  which  still  continue,  would  liave  been 
avoided.  And  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  if  Congrega- 
tionalists  are  to  be  heartily  united  in  the  support  of  the  Board,  the  Board 
must  come  to  represent  the  denomination,  in  its  membership,  its  catholi- 
city, and  its  administration.  The  addresses  of  Dr.  Hopkins  at  the  meet- 
ings of  Ibe  Board,  and  specially  at  the  last  one  in  his  life,  are  still  very 
timely  and  profitable.  ^ 

W.  E.  Mernman, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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MORALITY:  WHAT  IS  BETTER? 

The  answer  to  onr  question  vill  depend  npon  the  definition 
g;i7en  to  the  word  "morality."  If  that  ia  large  enough  to  take  in 
the  univerae,  there  will  be  no  room  for  discassion,  but  if  with  us 
morality  has  its  common  meaning,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  one  another.  One  definition,  in  the  new  "  Century 
Dictionary,"  is, "  The  practice  of  moral  duties  regarded  as  apart 
from,  and  not  based  upon,  vital  religious  principle."  Clearly, 
that  is  the  signification  which  it  is  intended  to  have  in  this 
discussion.  The  phrasing  of  the  question  indicates  that  this  is 
the  real  inquiry :  Is  Morality  sufBcient,  or  do  we  need  Religion  ? 
There  will  be  no  difference  between  us  concerning  the  abstract 
meaning  of  the  term.  Professor  Fowler,  of  Oxford,  in  his  "  Pro- 
gressive Morality,"  says :  "  The  moral  sanction,  properly  so  called, 
is  distinguished  from  all  other  sanctions  of  conduct  in  that  it 
has  no  regard  to  the  prospect  of  physical  pleasure  or  pain,  or  to 
the  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punishment,  or  to  the  estimation 
in  which  we  shall  be  held  by  any  other  being  than  ourselves,  bat 
that  it  has  regard  simply  and  solely  to  the  internal  feeling  of  satis- 
faction or  dissatisfaction  with  which,  on  refiection,  we  shall  look 
back  on  our  own  acts"  (p.  22). 

By  morality  I  understand  righteousness.  The  terms  are  inter- 
cliangeable,  one  being  the  word  of  philosophy,  and  the  other  of 
the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  If  the  Jewfi  had  done  nothing 
except  give  to  the  world  that  word  "righteousness,"  they  would 
deserve  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance.  Is  there  anything 
better  than  righteousness?  Clearly  there  is  no  room  for  discus- 
uon.    That  is  the  ideal  toward  which  all  things  are  tending.     To 
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realize  that  all  churches  are  working.  Considered  as  an  cad  there 
is  nothing  better ;  bnt  righteousness  as  a  motive  has  been  a  failure. 
Is  the  practice  of  moral  duties,  or  righteonsness,  regarded  as  apart 
irom  and  not  based  upon  vital  religions  principle,  the  best  that 
iG&n  be  offered  to  those  who,  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  life,  are 
.seeking  something  to  satisfy  and  inspire?  Bums,  in  his  dedica- 
,tioD  to  Gavin  Hamilton,  says :  — 

"  Morality,  tbon  deadly  bane, 

Tby  tens  of  thoiuaiidfl  than  host  Blaia  I 
Tain  is  his  hope  whose  itaj  and  hope  is 
In  monJ  mercy,  tmtb,  and  justice  !  " 
There  have  been  two  phases  of  thoaght  concerning  this  subject. 
'One,  satirized  liy  Bums  in  this  stanza,  has  denounced  "  mere  mo- 
rality," and  has  pat  all  emphasis  npon  belief ;  the  other,  following 
the  example  of  Bums,  has  derided  theology  and  reli^on,  and  said 
that  all  that  is  needed  is  morality.  As  ustml,  the  truth  lies  between 
the  extremes.  There  is  an  evident  desire  in  some  quarters  to  find 
:a  basis  of  moral  action  other  than  religion  supplies.  Philosophy 
:and  science  [have  attempted  to  fashion  systems  of  ethics  by  ignor- 
ing God  :and  the  spirit  in  man.  An  architect  might  as  well  at- 
I  tempt  :to  build  a  cathedral  in  the  air.  Leaving  both  philosophy 
;  and  theolc^y,  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  present,  as  distinctly  and 
fairly  as  I  may,  fertain  reasons  for  believing  that  morality,  in 
;  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  defined,  is  not  the  best  that  can  be 
.  offered  to  those  who  in  these  days  are  crying,  as  bitterly  as  ever, 
.Who  will  show  ns  any  good  ? 

1.  Standards  of  right  and  wrong  have  always  been  associated 
with  the  idea  of  a  personal  God,  and  have  been  clear  or  dim  ac- 
.  cording  to  the  vividness  and  purity  of  that  idea.  James  Mar- 
tineau  says :  "  This  sentiment  of  du^  is  not  the  pure  essence  of 
the  moral  idea  itself,  but  the  consciousness  of  its  administration 
to  us  from  the  Supreme  Source.  It  thus  appeab  to  us,  not  merely 
as  a  subjective  suggestion,  but  with  the  solemn  persuasion  be- 
longing to  any  revelation  of  right  from  a  higher  personality " 
("Types  of  £thical  Theory,"  p.  xxviii). 

As  the  conception  of  that  "  higher  personality  "  has  risen,  the 
standard  of  moral  obligation  has  risen ;  and  as  the  idea  has  fallen, 
the  standard  of  morality  has  fallen.  If  you  find  a  people  with 
no  faith  in  Deity,  you  also  find  an  absence  of  regulative  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong.  Those  who  have  banished  God  from  their  uni- 
verse, even  though  they  may  have  attained  high  intellectual  and 
physical  culture,  seldom  hold  with  a  strong  grasp  those  ethical 
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principles  wlLicIi  tbe  race  has  recognized  as  of  universal  obliga- 
tion. Eccentricities  of  geuins  are  offered  as  excuses  for  sensual 
excesses ;  truth  becomes  a  matter  of  expediency ;  chastity  is  ad- 
justed to  physical  well-being ;  and  the  obligations  of  brotherhood 
almost  cease  to  be  reet^ised.  Jnst  here  I  recall  the  noble  words 
of  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  in  "  King's  Chapel  Sermons,"  p.  41  et 
poBsifn :  "  Loose  views  as  to  the  worth  of  religious  truth  and  of 
fixed  religious  beliefs  are  already  having  their  inevitable  result 
in  a  correspondingly  looBe,  vaoillating,  and  low  moral  standard. 
Morality  never  has  snbaisted,  and  never  will  subsist,  without  re- 
ligion." President  £liot,  in  an  address  before  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Club,  February  S,  1886  (as  reported  in  the  "  New  York 
Tribune  "  of  Tehruary  4,  1886),  said :  "  Nohody  knows  how  to 
teach  morality  effectively  without  religion.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  science  of  ethics." 

On  the  other  hand,  with  clear  and  rational  fiuth  in  God  has 
ever  been  associated  high  and  fine  morality.  Communities  do  not 
illustrate  this  truth  as  well  as  individuals,  because  the  good  and 
the  bad,  believers  and  unbelievers,  are  always  fonnd  together.  A 
man  with  no  Grod,  whether  he  is  a  savage  or  a  nineteenth  century 
philosopher,  recognizes  no  obligations  except  those  which  will  best 
promote  his  pleasure  or  probable  well-being ;  but  he  who  believes 
in  God,  and  believes  in  ^im  as  holy,  inevitably  realizes  that  he 
should  be  holy  as  God  is  holy.  This  is  almost  a  truism,  and  hardly 
requires  ailment.  It  is  commonplace  to  say  that  all  men  are 
moulded  by  their  ideals.  If  there  is  no  ideal  higher  than  self, 
then  self  becomes  the  end.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ideal  is  the 
infinite  and  perfect,  then  the  one  holding  it  is  gradually  trans- 
formed into  that  likeness.  If,  now,  we  turn  to  onr  question,  Is 
there  anything  better  than  doing  right  without  thonght  of  God  ? 
tbe  reply  must  be,  A  man's  thought  of  God  ie  always  highest  and 
regulative ;  if  he  has  no  Deity  he  has  no  lofty  morality,  or,  if  he 
has,  it  will  be  for  selfish  reasons,  and  may  be  changed  at  any 
moment  for  something  UBWorthy,  since  there  is  no  one  higher 
than  self  who  can  command  obedience.  The  answer  must  be, 
therefore,  that  religion,  which  supposes  a  relation  between  God 
and  man,  is  better  than  the  attempt  to  do  right  without  the 
recognition  of  QoA,  Domer,  in  "  System  of  Christian  Ethics," 
says :  "  But  moralify  .  .  .  oaji  be  neither  perfect  nor  pute  un- 
less it  includes  in  the  love  of  goodness  also  the  love  of  the 
primal  Source  of  goodness,  the  personal  God,  —  in  other  words, 
is'  or  becomes  piety.      This   is   requisite,  not   merely  for  moral 
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culture  and  intelligence,  but  also  especially  for  the  reason  diat, 
if  that  secondary  farm  of  the  good  which  exists  in  the  conscious- 
ness and  will  of  man  shoald  be  assumed  to  be  the  highest  and 
bcBt,  the  neceBsary  consequence  would  be  self-deification,  that  is, 
a  want  of  the  virtue  of  humility.  But  this  want  disfigures  even 
the  goodness  which  may  already  exist,  being  a  sort  of  selfish- 
ness, even  though  a  comparatively  intellectual  form  of  it,  as  is 
shown  by  the  pride  of  virtue  among  the  Stoics.  Finally,  it  would 
be  an  error  to  suppose  that  morality  lias  as  firm  a  basis  without 
reference  to  God  as  with  it."  If  it  be  said  that  the  result  of 
each  moral  act  is  increased  light,  aod  that  the  world's  belief  con- 
cerning the  Almighty  is  the  result  of  virtnous  conduct,  the  reply 
is,  The  result  of  doing  right  is  always  larger  and  clearer  illumina- 
tion ;  but  our  question  is.  Which  is  the  controlling  idea  ?  The 
answer  is.  Since  there  can  be  no  faith  in  God  without  bis  being 
recognized  as  superior  and  worthy  of  homage,  the  belief  concern- 
ing Him  must  regulate  all  other  beliefs  and  influence  all  actions. 
Therefore,  since  standards  of  faith  rise  with  ideals  of  God,  moral 
conduct  can  attaiu  its  finest  fruit  only  when  it  is  rooted  io  the 
recognition  of  God. 

2.  Morality  in  itself  fails  to  furnish  sufBcient  motive  for  doing 
right.  I  know  what  the  reply  will  be :  "  Do  right  because  it  is 
right ;  that  is  motive  enough."  I  freely  grant  that  it  is  better  to 
do  right  than  wrong,  even  if  there  is  no  God,  and  death  ends  all. 
Justice  is  better  than  injustice,  purity  than  impurity,  honesty  than 
lying,  and  if  nothing  besides  personal  happiness  is  considered, 
even  then  righteousness  pays ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  recognize 
this,  and  quite  another  to  maintain  that  knowledge  of  this  fact  is 
sufficient  to  secure  its  realization.  Now  and  then  a  few  are  found 
who  can  honestly  say  that  they  have  no  other  motive,  that  they 
recognize  right  and  wrong,  ,and  ^that  following  their  intuitions 
they  do  the  right,  and  eschew  the  wrong.  But  how  many  have 
reached  that  altitude  ?  Theoretically  the  answer  is  perfect,  but 
practically  it  is  insufficient ;  it  may  be  good  for  the  elect,  but  it  is 
useless  for  the  averse  man.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  that 
motive  always  fails.  Wise  souls  respond  only  to  strong  motives. 
"  We  should  do  right  because  it  is  right ; "  yes,  but  who  is  to 
detemnine  the  right?  Suppose  that  the  result  of  doing  right  is 
struggle  and  sufEeriug!  If  there  is  a  worthy  motire  we  will  not 
flinch,  bnt  will  face  even  death,  hut  what  motive  is  sufficient  for 
these  things  ?  Banish  God  and  a  future  life  from  your  universe ; 
then  bring  to  yourselves  this  question,  "Is  it  enough  for. me  to 
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sak  what  is  right?  Ought  I  never  to  seek  what  is  pleaung? 
What  is  right  anyway  ?  Does  it  not,  like  the  chameleon,  change 
with  its  environment?  There  is  no  one  above  who  can  call  to 
judgment ;  life  is  short  at  the  beat ;  to-day  or  to-morrow  I  shall 
go  into  absolute  nothingness.  What  difference  does  it  really  make 
what  I  do  ?  "  I  may  be  still  in  a  very  low  state  of  evolution,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  when  Grod  and  Uie  immortal  life  have  gone 
out  of  the  universe,  all  the  inspiration  has  gone  from  the  idea  of 
right,  and  little  but  an  imi^ination  remains. 

Let  me  take  two  or  three  illustrations.  There  is  in  Washing- 
ton a  man  utterly  helpless ;  he  cannot  even  brush  a  fly  from  his 
face;  he  is  carrying  in  his  body  bullets  which  have  been  there 
since  the  Bebellion.  Often  in  unutterable  agony,  he  simply  exists 
—  a  bright  and  beautiful  spirit ;  one  who  seems  to  have  been  made 
perfect  through  suffering.  Why  should  that  man  live,  if  after  a 
little  while  he  will  simply  die?  Why  uot  commit  suicide?  If 
all  that  keeps  him  alive  is  the  satisfaotioii  be  has  in  thinking  that 
he  is  still  alive,  when  he  knows  that  the  end  of  all  is  oblivion, 
why  keep  up  the  dismal  farce  any  longer?  There  is  no  object 
even  in  his  being  made  more  perfect,  if  it  is  only  to  die.  Michael 
Augelo  said :  "  I  will  lift  the  Pantheon  into  the  air."  Would  he 
have  kept  his  promise,  and  "  rounded  Peter's  Dome  "  simply  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  it  fall  a  shapeless  mass  when  once  it  had  been 
lifted?  Some  one  says,  think  of  the  good  that  sick  man  is 
doing  to  those  who  are  about  him  I  But  why  should  he  do  that  ? 
Why  should  he  spend  a  life  in  misery  for.the  sake  of  making 
others  better  when  they,  too,  are  hastening  to  the  same  destruc- 
tion ?  Would  Angelo  have  spent  years  in  chiseling  bis  Moses,  if 
he  had  supposed  that  the  moment  it  was  completed,  a  cruel,  but 
resistless  hand  would  dash  it  into  a  thousand  fragments  ?  A  wo- 
man was  seen  rushing  along  one  of  the  piers  of  the  North  Biver 
the  other  night.  Hastily  throwing  aside  a  shawl,  she  leaped  into 
the  midst  of  the  ice  and  the  water.  The  chill  brought  her  to 
her  senses,  and  she  cried :  "  Save  me !  Save  me ! "  A  man  on 
a  boat  near  by  heard  the  shriek,  and  responded :  "  If  I  can,  I 
will,"  and  jumped  into  the  river.  After  a  terrible  stru^le,  hav- 
ing almost  lost  his  own  life,  he  was  drawn  to  the  boat ;  but  the 
woman  was  gone.  Why  should  he  have  tried  to  save  her  ?  She 
had  a  sick  husband  and  hungry  children  at  borne,  and  could  do 
nothing  for  them,  and  had  no  oudook  for  the  future.  The  waters 
were  more  hospitable  than  the  world.  There  was  less  heartless- 
neas  in  those  icy  depths  than  in  great  and  rich  New  York.     If  it 
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waa  only  a  questioQ  of  a  few  da;s,  and  no  sympatli;  anywhere, 
why  shonhl  that  woman  have  lived?  Why  ahould  that  man  have 
tried  to  save  her?  Morality  sets  before  a  man  no  object  for 
which  to  live.  "  Seek  for  those  things  which  are  highest  and 
best,"  we  are  told ;  but  why  ?  If  we  get  them,  they  will  evapo- 
rate into  air.  "  Keep  on  struggling ;  by  and  by  the  race  will  be 
better."  But  the  race  itself  b  moving  to  the  same  abyss,  and 
death  and  oblivion  is  the  end  of  all.  "  Work  to  aplift  the  poor 
and  outcast"  Why?  If  there  is  do  (Jod  and  no  future,  then 
"  ignorance  is  bliss,  and  't  is  folly  t»  be  wise."  Why  should  a 
man  who  is  happy  as  a  beast  have  created  in  him  aspirations  and 
desires,  visions  of  great  things  which  might  be,  simply  to  realize 
that  he  is  being  mocked  by  his  own  dreams?  Which  is  better,  to 
leave  the  peasant  happy  in  his  ignorance  at  the  foot  of  the  Mat- 
terhorn,  or  to  take  him  to  the  crest  of  that  scarred  and  weather- 
beaten  spire,  in  order  that  he  may  look  upon  the  glory  of  the 
creation,  and  then  be  hurled  a  lifeless  lump  upon  the  rocks 
below?     Morality  furnishes  no  motive  for  morality. 

3.  Morality  is  not  the  best  because  it  ooDsiste  in  doing  rather 
than  in  being,  in  conduct  rather  than  character ;  it  leaves  out  of 
count  the  inner  life.  It  is  conformity  to  something  external. 
With  the  Greeks,  manners  and  morals  were  anonymous,  and  man- 
ners are  garments  we  put  on.  We  call  those  men  moral  who  do 
no  wrong ;  within,  they  may  be  full  of  all  manner  of  uncleanness. 
They  are  honorable,  they  tell  the  truth,  they  conform  to  the  cus- 
toms around  them.  If  customs  change,  they  change  with  them. 
If  the  standard  of  morality  were  dishonesty,  impurity,  injustice, 
they  would  quickly  become  adjusted  to  their  environment.  Moral- 
ity presumes  no  eternal  and  necessary  law  of  right,  but  rather 
conformity  to  common  standards ;  it  is  one  thing  in  one  time  and 
place,  and  another  in  another.  The  Spartans  were  moral,  who  be- 
lieved  it  right  to  steal,  but  wrong  to  be  found  out.  Even  if  mo- 
rality recognized  a  law  of  right,  it  would  work  no  change  in  char- 
acter, for  laws  can  be  kept  by  those  whose  hearts  rebel  against 
them.i  The  highest  and  finest  character  is  not  simply  outward 
conformity  to  even  a  perfect  standard,  but  inward  harmony  with 
eternal  and  essential  right.  "  As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so 
is  he."     The  world  has  many  who  will  do  right  because  others  do, 

1  Henij  Jamei,  in  Moraligm  and  Chrittianily,  185%  say b  :  "Morals  are 
obedience  to  human  aod  social  law  ;  religion  ia  the  prodact  of  divine  love  and 
light  poured  into  the  HOnl.  The  former  is  outward,  fermal,  tempom?  i  the 
Utter  inward,  spoataneoiu,  permaoHit." 
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bat  not  enough  wlio  wiU  stand  for  trntli  and  justice,  purity  and 
love,  even  if  they  stand  alone ;  men  with  whom  loyalty  to  their 
ideal  is  of  more  importance  than  popularity  and  power ;  men  who 
will  go  to  the  stake  and  rejoice  that  the  fires  which  barn  them  will 
illuminate  others ;  men  who  will  go  to  the  cross  that,  being  lifted 
up,  they  may  draw  all  toward  their  altitude ;  men,  in  short,  who 
are  more  anxious  about  truth  in  the  inward  parte  than  conformity 
to  the  changing  customs  of  a  fickle  society. 

4.  Morality  has  no  medicine  for  remorse.  Remorse  is  not 
found  in  Christian  lands  alone.  How  oan  one  who  has  been 
wrong  get  right?  has  been  asked  everywhere  with  pathetic  inten- 
sity. On  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  aa  on  Salisbury  Plain,  are  ruins 
of  temples  with  altars  on  which  sacrifices  have  been  offered  to 
appease  an  offended  Deity ;  in  Christian  lands  and  in  heathenism 
"the  oty  of  the  human"  has  been,  "  Who  shall  deliver  from  this 
body  of  death?"  A  man  might  as  well  try  to  escape  from  his 
shadow  as  from  the  consciousness  of  being  wrong  when  he  has 
done  wrong.  That  unknown  artist  who  painted  that  wonderful  pic- 
ture called  "  The  Father's  Curse  "  —  that  woman's  face,  pale  and 
hi^gard,  those  far-away-looking  eyes,  that  wild,  fierce,  desperate 
expression,  that  cotmtenanoe  in  which  despair  and  defiance  are 
vividly  blended  —  was  but  copying  what  can  he  found  any  day  in 
the  streets  of  any  city.  Morality  says,  Do  right :  hut  it  has  no 
voice  for  those  who  have  done  wrong,  and  who  pitifully  ask  for 
some  way  in  which  they  can  be  made  right.  A  man  once  said  to 
me :  "  I  have  lived  a  life  so  wicked  that  it  would  he  wicked  for 
G«d  to  forgive  me."  He  was  not  ignorant,  but  a  college-bred 
man,  a  lawyer  with  wide  knowledge  of  the  world,  who  was  not  led 
away  by  superstition.  Who  shall  answer  this  world-old  question  ? 
It  baa  been  the  problem  of  all  ages.  The  Greek  dramatists  were 
occupied  with  it.  You  find  it  in  .^^hylus  and  Sophocles.  Lady 
Macbeth,  trying  to  wash  out  the  blood  spot  from  her  little  hand,  is 
tme  to  nature.  Go  through  the  world,  and  to  the  multitude  who 
feel  that  they  have  done  wrong,  that  they  are  wrong,  preach  sim- 
ply, Do  right  I  What  will  he  the  effect  ?  Intensely  and  even 
fiercely  they  will  reply.  We  have  tried  that,  and  pitifully  failed. 
We  long  to  know  whether  there  is  any  way  by  which  we  can 
escape  from  our  past,  and  begin  again.  Morality  apart  from  reli- 
gioo  has  no  answer  to  that  qneation.  It  simply  says.  Do  right, 
and  go  on.  It  points  to  no  one  great  enough  to  help,  to  no  power 
able  to  forgive,  to  no  love  willing  to  sacrifice.  "  Go  on  with  all 
the  forces  uid  tendencies  toward  evil  which  have  been  coming 
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down  from  a  thousand  generations  blazing  in  yonr  veins,  and  with 
a  cmel  world  abont  you  I  Go  on.  Try  to  do  right,  and  ask  for 
no  help,  care  for  no  voice  which  does  not  come  from  the  depths  of 
yonr  own  heart."  All  that  may  sonnd  very  fine  to  a  philosopher 
in  his  study,  of  a  scholar  in  his  library ;  but  to  weary,  footsore, 
heart-broken  men  and  women  who  have  sinned  ag^nst  love  and 
virtue,  who  have  no  more  outlook  in  life,  those  words  will  fall  like 
ice  on  flowers  already  wilted  and  soiled,  and  the  ice  will  be  no 
less  chilling  for  being  shining.  There  must  be  something  better 
than  this,  or  the  universe  is  full  of  the  blackness  of  darkness  for 
multitudes  crying  for  light. 

5.  There  is  in  morality  itself,  as  the  term  is  used  in  this  dis- 
cussion, nothing  which  tends  to  inspire  high  and  heroic  endeavor 
for  the  alleviation  of  the  ills  of  humanity,  because  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  which  gives  great  ideas  of  man  and  his  destiny.  We 
call  that  man  moral  who  does  what  comes  to  his  hand,  who  is 
honest,  generous,  pnre,  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  a  good  citi- 
zen ;  but  voluntarily  to  undertake  to  lift  those  who  have  no  claim 
on  us  to  better  conditions,  at  great  and  unappreciated  cost,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  time,  pleasure,  the  finest  feelings,  and  even  health 
itself,  requires  some  more  heroic  stuff.  Those  who  have  had  no 
outlook  toward  God  and  a  future  life  have  done  comparatively 
little  in  the  line  of  missions  and  reforms.  We  may  smile  at 
Christian  missionaries,  call  them  narrow  and  fanatical,  men  who 
could  get  nothing  to  do  at  home ;  but  when  I  think  of  David 
Livingstone  sending  to  England  the  wife  and  children  whom  he 
loved  as  his  own  life,  that  alone  he  might  penetrate  to  the  depths 
of  Africa;  when  I  think  of  him  going  clear  across  to  the  East- 
em  Ocean  and  back  again  to  the  Western  Ocean,  surroimded 
only  by  savages,  with  no  one  to  comfort  and  no  one  to  cheer ; 
when  I  remember  that  he  made  all  his  journeys  with  but  one 
object,  —  to  carry  light  into  darkness,  and  help  to  those  who 
scorned  it ;  to  make  sure  that  his  piercing  appeal,  that  civilization 
would  do  something  to  heal  the  open  sore  of  the  world,  the  slave- 
trade,  would  awaken  a  response  in  many  lands ;  and  then  when 
I  remember  that  that  man,  on  the  longest  of  all  his  journeys,  with 
no  white  companion  with  him  in  the  depths  of  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent, was  found  dead  one  morning  by  his  servant,  kneeling  by  his 
bed  in  the  act  of  prayer,  with  his  head  on  the  Bible  he  loved  so 
well,  I  realize  that  there  is  a  motive  great  enough  to  take  men 
out  of  themselves.  It  is  not  in  the  satisfaetion  of  doing  right 
alone ;  it  is  in  that  vision  of  humanity  which  comee  with  tJie  oon- 
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sciouenesa  that  all  men  are  brethren,  becauBe  all  are  the  children 
of  one  Father ;  that  all  men  are  worth  eaving,  becanee  all  are 
heirs  of  an  endless  life.  It  would  be  a  commonplace  for  me  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  mission  work  of  the  world  has 
been  done  by  those  who  have  been  impelled  by  reli^ona  motives. 
The  inspiration  which  sent  Judson  and  his  beautiful  dark-eyed 
wife  to  that  life  of  unparalleled  heroism  in  Burmah ;  that  sent 
Hannington  to  Central  Africa ;  that  sent  Father  Damten  to  the 
lepers  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  that  caused  tho^  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries, who  seem  to  me  sometimes  to  have  been  the  rarest 
heroes  that  the  world  ever  saw,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  induced 
them,  when  they  found  that  they  could  reach  slaves  in  no  other 
way,  to  sell  themselves  into  shivery,  in  order  that  they  might 
preach  the  gospel  to  slaves,  came  not  from  a  simple  thought  of 
right  within  their  own  hearts,  but  from  such  a  vision  as  Isuah 
had  when  he  saw  the  Lord,  and  a  realization  of  the  greatness  of 
those  words  which  the  Master  spoke,  "  All  ye  are  brethren." 

Our  question  is,  Morality :  What  is  better?  Our  reply  is.  Any- 
thing which  makes  dear  and  vivid  the  reality  of  God,  human 
brotherhood,  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  Zoroaster,  in  his 
doctrine  of  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  God,  offers  something 
better ;  the  Jewish  religion,  which  shows  us  Job  in  the  midst  of 
unutterable  agony,  crying,  ^'  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away :  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  is  infinitely  bet- 
ter ;  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  best  of  all.  No  matter  how 
it  came,  or  whether  it  is  natural  or  supernatural :  do  not  even 
ask  for  the  moment  whether  the  Christian's  Master  was  a  man 
alone  or  in  a  unique  sense  the  Son  of  God ;  but  simply  consider 
his  message.  It  presents  [the  highest  ideal  of  righteousness,  — 
"  Tbou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ;  "  "  Love 
one  another  as  I  have  loved  you."  It  furnishes,  also,  adequate 
motives  toward  a  life  of  righteousness.  Why  should  a  man  do 
right,  samfioe  and  suffer,  if  need  be,  looking  to  little  on  earth 
bat  misunderstanding  and  abuse  7  Because  he  is  not  an  atom  in 
an  infinite  whirl,  but  a  child  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  who 
never  foists  his  children,  and  who  will  some  time,  somehow,  make 
"  good  the  final  goal  of  ill." 

Why  sacrifice  to  uplift  the  outcast  and  vicious  ?  Because  all 
races  and  all  colors  are  children  of  one  Father,  and  that  weak 
woman  on  the  street,  that  black  and  ignorant  slave,  and  that 
drunken  wretch  are  in  the  image  of  the  God  of  eternity.  Why 
should  we  do  right  ?    Because  death  is  not  the  end  of  existence, 
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but  only  the  freeing  of  the  spirit.  It  has  been  be&atif ully  said : 
"  If  there  is  no  life  beyond,  man  ii  like  a  star  witlioat  an  orbit." 

finally:  there  is  snch  a  thing  as  "  the  rest  of  foitb."  Haman 
life  is  Mivironed  with  mystery.  Terribly  persistent  problems 
press  npon  all  earnest  sonls.  Professor  WaUace,  of  Oxford,  ad- 
dressing hia  class  on  the  "  Metaphysics  of  Ethics  "  one  day,  said 
that  there  was  no  happiness  for  the  thinking  man.  Sorrow,  re- 
morse, disappointment,  physical  pain,  the  infidelity  of  friends,  and 
death  sooner  or  later,  do  their  work  on  the  best  of  us.  None  are 
impervious  to  these  storms.  Riches  cannot  bring  immunity,  and 
strength  cannot  ward  them  off.  The  Buddhist's  theory  of  life  is 
tHmdensed  in  Edwin  Arnold's  terrible  line :  — 
"And  life  is  woe  j" 

and  the  eooelnnoa  of  the  Stoics  was  almost  equally  dreary :  "  Who, 
then,  is  nnoonqnerable  ?  He  whom  the  inevitable  cannot  over- 
come." Professor  WaUace  was  right.  There  is  no  peace  for  the 
thinker,  noless  in  some  way  he  learns  the  wisdom  of  Professor  F. 
E.  Abbott's  diotum,  "  Either  we  must  oease  to  think,  or  we  most 
think  more  profoundly ; "  and  thinking  more  profoundly  leads  at 
last  through  the  clouds  into  the  clear  light  of  the  Eternal  Love. 
I  would  not  be  imagined  to  make  light  of  morality.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  say  that  goodness  in  itself  is  of  no  value. 
That  seems  to  me  absurd.  Rather  as  one  who  faces  the  solemn  facts 
of  life,  and  the  more  solemn  reality  of  death,  I  am  ready  to  say  that 
I  can  see  no  light  whatever  in  die  midst  of  tJie  midnight  which 
does  not  come  from  faith  in  God,  and  in  the  eternal  life.  Simply 
doing  right  gives  neither  peace  nor  rest ;  satisfaction  results  no 
doubt,  but  that  peace  and  rest  which  follow  the  consciousness  that 
all  things  are  moving  upward,  because  all  are  in  the  Father's 
hands,  must  evermore  be  absent.  If,  now,  some  one  says,  We 
know  right,  and  we  know  nothing  of  God,  I  reply.  That  is  a  mis- 
take i  we  know  right  only  by  faith,  and  we  know  God  only  by 
faith ;  and  right  and  God  are  joined  together,  and  whoever  tries  to 
divorce  them  takes  the  soul  out  of  right,  and  it  becomes  a  mere 
dream  which  will  break  with  the  waking,  —  if  there  is  any  waking. 
Faith  in  the  fundamental  facta  of  religion  adds  new  glory  to  life 
and  the  nniverse.  The  Christian  oan  hardly  help  being  an  opti- 
mist. To  him  nothing  is  left  to  chance  or  fate,  but  all  the  pro- 
ceases  of  history  are  in  the  hands  of  infinite  and  eternal  love.  He 
sees  that  love  manifesting  itself  in  the  glory  and  splendor  of  the 
creation.    It  fiasbes  in  the  lightning  and  blooms  in  iha  tiniest 
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fiower ;  it  flames  in  the  blue  and  gold  of  a  winter  BnoBet,  and  in 
the  ooloring  which  like  a  banner  is  unrolled  over  antumnal  forests. 
Since  men  live  and  moTe  and  have  their  being  in  Qod,  the  weakest 
child  and  strongest  man  alike  have  their  places  to  fill  aad  th^ 
duties  to  perform  in  the  infinite  plan.  Even  what  at  first  seem  to 
be  evils  are  found  to  be  ministsrs  of  love :  sorrows,  to  work  tt^ther 
for  good ;  disease  and  pain,  disappointment  and  loss,  to  fashioa 
the  finest  characters ;  while  even  death  becomes  a  door  into  unend- 
ing progress  and  "far-ofC  infinite  bliss."  The  man  of  no  faith 
can  hardly  help  being  a  pessimist ;  but  he  whose  universe  is  per- 
vaded by  love  can  never  be  altogether  sad.  Moreover,  to  him 
who  lives  in  the  presence  of  God  and  the  anticipation  of  immor- 
tality, service  becomes  a  privilege,  and  sacrifice  a  joy.  Not  only 
this  j  righteousness,  —  which  is  the  highest  ideal  of  morality,  com- 
plete accord  with  all  moral  and  physical  laws,  perfect  harmony 
with  the  universe,  —  from  becoming  a  duty  difScult  of  realization, 
becomes  a  sacred  passion,  which  can  be  satisfied  only  in  voluntary 
union  of  the  human  with  the  divine.  Thus,  while  the  highest 
ideal  of  righteousness  is  not  possible  without  religion,  in  so  far  as 
pure  religion  becomes  reality,  the  highest  and  finest  righteousness 
inevitably  follows.  But  that  religion  must  be  no  sentimental 
admiration  of  impersonal  beauty  or  illimitable  power,  but  con- 
scious loyalty  to  a  person  great,  holy,  and  attractive  enough  to 
transform  character.  Morality,  while  it  may  now  and  then  mani- 
fest itself  in  noble  conduct,  logically  ends  in  pessimbm ;  but  reli- 
gion inevitably  blooms  and  bears  fruit  in  righteousness,  and 
cannot  be  im^ined  to  exist  without  it ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
and  as  natnrally  as  the  snn  clothes  the  gardens  in  garments  of 
beauty  and  glory,  it  fills  all  obedient  and  loving  spirits  with  peace 
which  passeth  understanding,  and  joy  which  flows  like  the  rivers 
of  God. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  these  different  theories  work 
themselves  oat  in  life.  Benan,  in  "  Beoollections  and  Letters," 
says,  "  Our  immense  moral,  and  perhaps  intellectual,  decline  will 
follow  the  day  when  religion  disappears  from  the  world.  We  can 
get  along  without  religion  because  others  have  it  for  us.  Even 
those  who  do  not  believe  are  swept  along  by  the  more  or  less  be- 
lieving masses ;  but  woe  to  as  on  that  day  when  the  masses  no 
longer  have  any  enthusiasm  t  One  can  do  much  less  with  a 
humanity  which  does  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
than  with  a  humanity  which  does  believe  in  it.  A  man's  value 
depends  npon  the  proportion  of  the  religions  sentiment  which  he 
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has  carried  away  with  bim  from  his  early  education,  and  which 
perfumes  his  whole  life.  The  religions  zones  of  humanity  live  on 
a  shadow.  We  live  upon  the  shadow  of  a  shadow.  What  will 
the  people  who  come  after  us  live  upon  ?  "  Let  Kenan's  greater 
countryman,  Victor  Hugo,  answer  that  question  with  hia  noble 
verse,  which  reveals  the  secret  of  his  inspiriiig  optimism :  — 
"  Te  moamen,  come  to  God,  He,  too,  has  teu«  ; 

Te  anfferera,  eome,  He  only  cniea  jonr  pains  ; 
Te  tremblers,  come,  He  amilea  away  your  femn  ; 

And  ya  who  paaa,  come  also,  He  remauu." 

When  Mr.  Darwin  died,  he  made  the  author  of  "Phyflious" 
his  literary  executor.  "  Physicus  "  was  Mr.  George  J.  Bomanes, 
almost  as  well  known  in  scientific  circles  as  his  great  master.  In 
his  book,  after  saying  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  fiuth  in 
religion,  be  makes  this  remarkable  confession :  *'  Forasmach  as  I 
am  far  from  being  able  to  agree  with  those  who  affirm  that  the 
twilight  doctrine  of  the  new  faith  is  a  dedrable  substitute  for 
the  waning  splendor  of  the  old,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
with  this  virtual  negation  of  God  the  universe  has  lost  to  me  its  soul 
of  loveliness,  and  although  from  henceforth  the  precept  to  '  work 
wbile  it  is  day '  wiU  doubtless  but  gain  an  intensified  force  from  the 
intensified  meaning  of  the  words  that  *  the  night  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work,'  yet  when  at  times  I  think  —  as  think  at  times  I 
must — of  the  appalling  contrast  between  the  hallowed  glory  of  that 
creed  which  once  was  mine  and  the  lonely  mystery  of  existence  as 
now  I  find  it,  at  such  times  I  shall  ever  feel  it  impossible  to  avoid 
the  sharpest  pang  of  which  my  nature  is  susceptible."  These 
are  the  words  of  an  honest  man  who  faces  the  darkness,  and,  as 
best  he  can,  tries  to  walk  on  without  a  torch  in  the  gloom.  And  I 
cannot  help  contrasting  them  with  the  words  of  our  own  sweet 
Quaker  poet,  who,  beyond  his  fourscore  years,  is  still  singing  in 
the  same  strain  in  which  he  sang  years  ago :  — 
"  And  BO  beside  the  ^ent  sea 

I  wait  the  nroffled  oar, 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me. 

On  ocean  or  on  shore." 
Dr.  Maudsley  closes  his  "  Body  and  Will "  —  one  of  the  drear- 
iest books  ever  written  ^with  these  words ;  "  The  philosopher  of 
to-day  who  can  tell  us  what  happened  when  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  were  laid,  and  the  morning  stars  sang  tt^ether,  will  no  donbt 
be  ready  to  tell  as  exactly  what  will  happen  when  the  foundations 
of  the  earth  are  nnlaid  and  the  morning  stars  shall  cease  to  sing 
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together  ;  those  who  have  not  his  confident  insight  into  oreations 
and  anoreatioDS  will  be  content  to  hold  their  peace  lest  they 
shonld  speak  without  knowledge  words  that  are  without  wisdom. 
But  be  the  words  spoken  the  words  of  folly  or  of  wisdom,  they 
are  in  the  end  alike  vanity.  'All  that  which  is  past  is  as  a 
dream  ;  ^and  he  that  hopes  or  depends  upon  Time  coming,  dreams 
waking.' " 

Beside  snch  cold  and  dreary  atheism,  how  like  a  breath  of  the 
west  wind  on  a  summer's  day  come  the  noble  words  of  Carlyle, 
who,  with  all  his  wanderings,  never  wandered  from  God :  "  What 
is  nature  ?  .  .  .  Art  not  thou  the  '  Living  Garment  of  God '  ?  O 
Heavens,  is  it  in  very  deed  He,  then,  that  ever  speaks  through 
thee;  that  lives  and  loves  in  thee  that  lives  and  loves  in  me? 
The  universe  is  not  dead  and  demoniacal,  a  chamel-bouse  with 
spectres ;  but  God-like  and  my  Father's  I  .  .  .  Love  not  Pleasure ; 
love  Grod.  This  is  the  Everlasting  Yea,  wherein  all  contradic- 
tion is  solved ;  wherein  whoso  walks  and  works,  it  is  well  with 
him." 

Amiel  in  his  journal  says  :  "  There  is  but  one  thing  needful  — 
to  know  God."  If  Amiel  was  right,  then  those  are  wrong  who 
Bay  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  morality,  and  Mieah  ([vi.  8) 
has  stated  tixe  whole  truth  in  his  question  :  *'  What  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God?" 

Amory  H.  Bradford. 

MOKICLAIB,  N.  J. 


LEADERS  OF  WIDENING  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND 
THOUGHT. 

II.  JOHN  MCLEOD  CAMPBELL. 
The  sketch  of  Thomas  Erskine,  already  presented  in  this 
"  Review,"  is  scarcely  complete  without  Uie  companion  sketoh  of 
his  almost  lifelong  friend,  John  McLeod  Campbell,  to  whom  he  was 
bound  by  ties  of  closest  affection  and  sympathy  in  those  thoughts 
and  emotions  which  go  down  to  the  very  roots  of  our  deepest  and 
truest  being.  Each  nndonbtedly  reaoted  on  the  other,  and  so 
strong  was  the  influence  of  their  close  communion  that  it  needed 
no  very  keen  observation  to  trace,  in  their  later  years,  a  remark- 
able similarity  of  expression  in  countenances  originally  cast  in  a 
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very  different  mould.  In  some  respects  they  were  complemeDtary 
to  eaoli  other,  and  the  history  of  their  spiritiml  development  and 
life-work  is  so  interwoven  that  the  portrait  of  the  one  can  scarcely 
be  drawn  without  at  least  a  shadowy  reflection  of  the  other  some- 
where in  the  background. 

Nevertheless  they  were  strikingly  different  personalities.  While 
Mr.  Erskine  possessed  not  only  a  profoundly  reflective,  bnt  also  a 
widely  absorbent  mind,  taking  in  many  different  sides  of  life, 
John  McLeod  Campbell  was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Celt, — 
remarkable  for  fervid  concentration  and  intensity,  rather  than 
breadth,  although  his  profound  spiritual  insight  and  loving  catho- 
licity of  sprit  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  narrow  or  one- 
sided. His  iatereats,  however,  ran  in  a  more  restricted  circle,  as 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  letters  of  the  two ;  but  that  circle 
included  ail  that  is  of  deepest  and  most  endnring  interest  to  our 
common  humanity.  As  Mr.  Erskine  was  a  true  seer,  so  John 
McLeod  Campbell  was  on  anointed  priest,  by  the  truest  spiritual 
anointing,  and  continued  to  be,  through  all  his  long  life,  a  faithful 
minister  to  the  sin-burdened  heart  of  man.  Even  the  unhappy 
events  which  arbitrarily  removed  him  from  his  bdoved  parish 
only  widened  his  fleld  of  labor,  which  afterwards  extended  to  all 
who  had  need  of  him,  wherever  he  might  be.  To  this  holy  mis- 
sion his  life  seemed,  as  it  were,  separated  and  set  apart. 

John  McLeod  Campbell's  life  began  almost  simultaneously  with 
our  century,  —  in  May,  1800.  The  first  tew  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  amid  the  picturesque  and  inspiring  soenety  of  a  "  Highland 
Parish,"  not  unlike  that  in  which  his  cousin,  Norman  McLeod, 
was  then  also  growing  up,  and  which  he  has  since  so  graphically 
described  for  us.  "The  Manse"  stood  on  a  bill-top,  overlook- 
ing one  of  the  "  lochs,"  or  fiords,  so  numerous  on  that  deeply 
indented  coast,  where  he  so  often  watched  the  "  outflow  to,  and 
inflow  from,  the  Atlantic,  in  sun  and  shade,"  leaving  impressions 
vividly  recalled  in  later  years,  —  "  the  golden  light  of  the  bright 
west  making  the  ten  miles  between  us  and  Mull  one  sea  of  '  gold 
like  unto  glass,'  or,  in  stormy  weather,  the  waves  rolling  in  hova 
the  Atlantic,  with  all  the  space  between  us  and  America  to  swell 
through,  breaking  on  tho  points  of  Kerrera." 

Hia  mother  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  old  chiefs  of  Skye, 
McLeod  of  Eaasay,  from  whom  he  took  bis  second  name ;  bat  she 
died  in  his  early  childhood,  leaving  her  three  children  to  a  bther 
who  well  discharged  the  double  part  of  father  and  mother  in  one, 
and  was  loved  and  revered  aocoi^gly.    The  Rev.  Donald  Camp- 
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bell  was  an  admirable  spedjnen  of  a  divine  of  the  school  of  Clarke 
and  Tillotson,  and  his  sons  found  in  him  a  wise  and  faithful 
teacher,  as  well  as  a  sympathetic  companion,  to  whom  they  were 
bound  by  an  exceptionally  strong  and  enthnsiastio  affection.  The 
simple-hearted  peasants  around  them,  of  a  type  fast  dying  out, 
were  principally  Gaelic,  which  might  be  said  to  be  almost  the 
boy's  mother^tongue,  —  the  tongue  in  which  hie  father  frequently 
preached,  and  in  which,  from  an  allusion  in  one  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's letters,  the  morning  and  evening  worship  at  the  Manse  was 
usually  conducted. 

Scottish  boys  went  early  to  college  in  those  days,  and  in  his 
twelfth  year  yonng  Campbell  entered  the  old  University  of  Glas- 
gow. At  fifteen  we  find  him  taking  his  first  prize  in  the  Log^c 
class,  —  his  attendanoe  on  which,  under  Jardine,  he  regarded  as 
an  epoch  in  his  mental  growth.  In  the  following  year  he  attended 
the  Moral  Philosophy  class,  and  received  the  commendation  of 
tJie  professor  for  an  essay  in  which  he  ventured  to  muntain  that 
conception  is  a  primary  faculty,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the 
professor  himself.  But  though  the  winters  were  given  to  hard 
study,  which  might  be  thought  premature  for  a  lad  of  his  years, 
the  summers  were  full  of  boyish  activity  and  healtliful  recreation, 
taken  chiefiy  in  excursions  in  rough  suling-boats  along  that  wild, 
west  coast,  with  whose  sombre  grandeur  Mr.  William  Black  has 
made  us  so  familiar.  The  Manse  of  Morven,  the  "  Highland 
Parish"  of  Norman  MoLeod,  was  one  of  the  favorite  halting- 
places,  where  the  afternoons  were  spent  in  roaming  the  hills,  and 
the  evenings  in  simple  family  dancing,  probably  to  the  stnuns  of 
the  bagpipes,  and  —  after  the  early  family  worship  and  supper  — 
in  singing  tiie  stirring  old  songs  of  Scotland,  which  have  held 
such  a  magic  power  over  Scottish  hearts  at  home  and  abroad. 
All  who  have  read  Norman  MoLeod's  delightful  sketches  of  his 
own  happy  home  life  will  readily  recall  its  simple  joyousness, 
and,  though  John  McLeod  Campbell  was  one  of  the  most  deeply 
spiritual  of  men,  he  possessed  no  trace  of  that  narrowness  or 
asceticism  which  is  so  readily  associated  with  Puritan  Scotland. 
Sometimes  these  expeditioDS  extended  to  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and 
included  a  visit  to  his  mother's  birthplace,  Kaasay,  which  he 
regarded  as  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,"  —  "a  beautiful  house,  vrith  the  most  sublime  assem- 
blage of  Skye  hills  opposite."  In  these  happy  summer  wan- 
derings, he  was  doubtless  laying  np  a  reserve  store  of  mental  and 
pbysical  health  for  future  days  of  work  and  atnun,  while  also 
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led  towards  those  deeper  spiritual  meditations  which  bad  come  to 
him  so  early,  and  which  the  grand  mouatain  scenery  about  him 
was  so  well  fitted  to  foster.  In  his  nineteenth  year,  the  little 
home  circle  at  Kilninver  was  broken  by  the  removal  of  his  only 
sister,  who  accompanied  her  cousin,  Lady  Hastings,  to  India, 
where  she  was  married  in  the  following  year  to  James  Macnabb, 
Esq.,  then  in  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  afterwards  of  Arthur- 
stalie,  Perthshire.  In  his  letters  to  this  beloved  sister,  we  can  see 
not  only  how  great  was  the  trial  of  the  separation  to  his  warmly 
affectionate  nature,  but  also  the  earnest  piety  which  was,  even 
then,  the  mainspring  of  his  life.  Indeed,  his  intense  early  real- 
ization of  Christian  truth,  from  personal  experience,  seems  to 
have  preserved  him  from  even  the  temporary  phase  of  donbt 
which  for  a  time  clouded  the  faith  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Erskine. 
From  the  first,  the  Christian  ministry  seems  to  have  been  his 
destined  career. 

His  twenty-first  year  was  spent  at  the  manse  of  another  High- 
land clerical  relative,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  the  compilation  of 
a  Gaelic  dictionary,  —  parlJy  with  the  view  of  perfecting  himself 
in  a  language  in  which  he  expected  to  preach  more  or  less  fre- 
quently. Hia  early  familiarity  with  Gaelic  had,  however,  a  some- 
what unfavorable  effect  on  bis  English  style,  for  with  all  his  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  conception  he  never  ceased  to  feel  a  certain 
difficulty  in  English  composition,  which  gave  to  his  written  works, 
as  distinct  from  his  spoken  sermons,  a  somewhat  labored  char- 
acter, very  different  from  the  easy  and  lucid  grace  of  Mr.  Erskine's 
flowing  diction. 

At  twenty-one  he  had  completed  his  full  course  of  study  as  a 
theological  student,  in  addition  to  other  studies  of  more  general 
interest  voluntarily  undertaken,  and  received  license  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel.  He  had,  even  previously  to  this,  received  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  principal  of  Glasgow  University  as  a  candi- 
date for  that  London  church  over  which,  a  year  later,  Edward 
Irving  was  ordained.  No  step,  however,  was  taken  towards  secur- 
ing an  appointment  which,  if  accomplished,  would  so  greatly  have 
altered  the  course  of  his  own  life  and  that  of  Edward  Irving. 
He  had  long  cherished  "  a  dream  of  Oxford,"  but,  finding  that 
this  could  not  be  realized  without  taking  an  oath  inconsistent  with 
his  position  as  a  Scottish  minister,  he  reluctantly  gave  up  the 
project.  His  two  following  winters  were  spent  principally  in  at- 
tending lectures  and  occasionally  preaching  in  Edinburgh,  where 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  fresh  from  Oxford,  was  lecturing  on  His- 
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1017.  At  twenty-five  be  received  a  "  presentation  "  to  the  parish 
of  Row,'  —  for  those  were  the  days  of  patronage,  and  a  presenta- 
tion was  the  necessary  preliminary  to  a  parish  ministry  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  That  church  was  then  divided  into  two 
sharply  marked  parties,  called  respectively  "  Moderate "  and 
"  Kvangelical," — the  latter  answering,  in  some  respects,  to  the 
"  Bvangelical "  branch  of  the  Church  of  England.  As  is  always 
the  case,  party  feeling  had  caused  much  practical  evil,  which  Mr. 
Campbell  so  fally  realized  that  he  determined  to  maintain  a 
strictly  neutral  position,  —  a  neutrality  which  bad  important  re- 
sults at  a  critical  period  of  his  own  history.  He  entered  his  new 
charge  witb  a  deep  feeling  of  his  responsibility,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  discharge  it  aright,  but  as  yet  without  any  definite  per- 
ception of  the  cause  of  the  great  general  lack  of  living  religion, 
which  he  speedily  recognized  with  surprise  and  profound  sorrow. 

His  subsequent  divergence  alike  from  the  narrow  traditional 
theoI<^y  then  and  there  so  prevalent,  and  from  the  crude  popular 
idea  of  "  religion,"  was,  as  all  advances  on  the  path  of  truth  mast 
be,  the  result,  not  of  mere  speculation,  but  of  setting  to  work  in 
earnest  to  solve  the  practical  problems  before  him.  His  own  con- 
viction that  religion  was  to  be  the  spiritual  root  of  the  whole 
moral  being,  not  a  thing  of  times  and  seasons,  he  found  contra- 
dicted by  the  popular  idea  that,  if  people  should  "  give  a  little  of 
their  time  to  God,  they  might,  with  an  easier  conscience,  enjoy 
themselves  in  the  use  of  it,"  —  an  idea  always  accompanying  a 
mere  ceremonial  religiousness,  under  whatever  name.  In  short, 
when  he  came  face  to  face  with  the  realities  of  human  life,  be 
found  such  a  discrepancy  between  the  prevailing  religion  and  that 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  he  was  forced  to  inquire  into  die 
cause  and  the  remedy.  To  this  task  he  addressed  himself  with 
all  the  ardor  of  a  young  apostle. 

The  pariah  of  Row  was  set  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  romantic  regions  of  western  ScotUud,  —  a  land  of 
noble  hills  and  picturesque  mountain  fiords.  It  lay  on  the  shore 
of  one  of  these  fiords,  the  Gareloch,  proverbial  in  Scotland  for 
its  striking  beauty.  In  his  ministrations  amid  the  rural  homes  of 
fa)8  parishioners,  he  had  the  constant  influence  of  natural  sub- 
limity, —  intensely  strong  on  a  mind  like  bis,  —  blended  with  his 
deep  practical  interest  in  the  eternal  problem  of  the  relation  of 
the  human  to  the  divine,  which  was  ever  present  with  him.  We 
have  one  interesting  glimpse  of  the  earnest  young  minister  stand- 
*  Pronoiinoed  Rite. 
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ing  with  an  ^ed  couple  on  a  hill  overlookiog  the  beautiful  loch, 
and  receiving  the  husband's  characteristic  exhortation  :  "Give  na 
plain  doctrine,  Mr.  Campbell,  for  we  are  a  sleeping  people ; "  while 
the  "  gnde  wife  "  solemnly  quoted  the  sacred  words :  "  Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  lif«."  This 
incident,  bo  illustrative  of  the  high  tone  of  thought  and  spirituality 
formerly  often  found  among  the  Scottish  peasantry,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Mr.  Campbell,  and  both  injunctions  were  faithfully 
fulfilled.  In  his  nearest  ministerial  neighbor,  the  Rev.  Kobert 
Story,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Koseneatb,  —a  man  of  a  loving 
heart,  evangelical  warmth  and  simplicity,  and  much  beauty  of 
character,  —  Mr.  Campbell  soon  found  a  warm  and  congenial 
friend,  with  whom  he  could  take  "  sweet  counsel,"  and  who  could 
and  did  give  him  much  brotherly  sympathy  and  fellowship,  — 
especially  in  the  great  crisis  of  his  life,  his  collision  with  ex- 
ternal ecclesiastical  authority.  The  old  paidsh  manse  not  being 
iu  a  habitable  condition,  Mr.  Campbell  took  up  his  residence  — 
while  ft  new  one  was  being  built  —  in  his  picturesque  temporary 
home  of  Shandon  Cottage,  Gaelice,  Badminver,  meaning  a  tuft  of 
trees  at  the  estuary  of  a  stream. 

In  this  quiet  retreat  six  years  of  earnest  work  passed  rapidly 
away.  His  pastoral  work  was  more  and  more  showing  him  the 
needs  of  his  people,  and,  through  then),  of  all  people,  and  his 
studies  were  more  and  more  tending  towards  the  great  central 
points  round  which  all  his  subsequent  teaching  naturally  grew. 
A  few  months  after  his  settlement  we  find  him  reading,  witl^  great 
delight,  the  first  publication  of  his  as  yet  unknown  friend,  Mr. 
Srskine,  on  the  "  Internal  Evidence  of  Christianity,"  of  which  he 
says :  "  It  la  the  only  work  with  that  title  which  deserves  the 
name,  as  it  really  is  an  extracting  of  evidence  from  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  scheme  itself,  and  in  it  is  put  upon  its  proper  ground 
the  connection  between  the  doctrines  and  the  morality  of  the 
gospel.  He  feels  that  it  is  most  dangerous  to  receive  them  as 
two  distinct  things,  and  his  language,  which  you  will  remember 
was  mine,  is :  '  I  don't  say,  believe  the  one,  and,  because  you  be- 
lieve the  one,  do  the  other.  Yea,  examine  your  belief,  and  you 
will  find  it  the  deepest  basis  on  which  morality  rested.' "  This 
thought  ran  through  all  his  teaching,  together  with  the  further 
one,  thus  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his  father :  '"He  that  hath  seen 
the  Son  hath  seen  the  Father.'  This  is,  to  me,  a  very  favorite 
passage,  the  truth  it  conttuns  being  the  anchor  of  my  soul,  namely, 
that,  knowing  the  mind  and  feelings  of  Christ,  I  know  the  mind 
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and  feelings  of  G-od.  Any  sou]  knowing  the  amount  of  the 
statement,  and  believing  ita  truth,  mnst  be  found  trusting  in  God, 
with  a  trust  inspired  simply  by  the  knowledge  of  what  He  is, 
and  trusting  in  bis  character."  The  outline  of  the  sermon  men- 
tioned in  this  same  letter,  as  preached  on  the  same  day  on  which 
it  was  written,  foreshadows  the  teaching  of  his  future  great  work 
on  "The  Nature  of  the  Atonement."  But  he  soon  found  out,  in 
his  efforts  to  lead  his  people  into  a  more  consistent  and  spiritual 
religious  life,  that  the  root  was  lacking,  —  that  "  heart  religiou 
was  at  a  low  ebb,"  though  men  often  found  a  false  "  peace  in 
combination  of  an  orthodox  creed  with  much  religious  bustle." 

In  the  mean  time,  he  was  hard  at  work  in  his  mountain  parish. 
At  one  time  we  find  him  "  preaching  in  a  glen  which  has  about 
a  hundred  inhabitants,  among  whom  I  know  of  only  oue  who  has 
received  the  gospel."  To  his  father  he  always  gave,  in  his  weekly 
letter,  an  outline  of  the  sermon  he  had  preached  on  the  preceding 
Sunday.  In  a  letter  to  the  absent  sister  in  India,  liis  father  g^ves 
the  following  frank  tribute  to  the  devotion  of  his  son  :  "  Your 
brother  is  certainly  the  most  uncommon  yonng  inaa  I  ever  was 
acquainted  with.  His  talents  are  very  good,  but  little  to  his  zeal 
and  industry  in  his  great  work,  —  the  salvation  of  souk.  He  is 
thought  rather  strict  by  some  people,  and  he  and  i  db  not  entirely 
agree  in  some  points ;  but  would  to  God  that  all  of  ns  in  the 
same  sacred  ofBce  had  our  hearts  so  deeply  tmdi  thoroughly  im- 
pressed as  he  is  with  the  truth  and  powm-  of  sacred  things," 

In  his  ministerial  teaching,  he  met  his  people,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  own  very  full  "  Kemiuiscences  and  Reflections,"  on  the 
common  ground  laid  down  in  the  first  qnestiou  and  answer  in 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  —  that  the  will  of  God  for  man,  and  the 
very  end  of  his  being,  is  "to  glorify  God^and  enjoy  Him  for- 
ever." It  was  in  the  earnest  endeavor  to  fix  their  attention  on 
the  love  of  God  revealed  in  Christ,  instead  of  on  some  goodness 
of  their  own  that  would  warrant  them  in-  drawing  nigh  to  Him, 
that  his  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Assurance  of  Faith  " 
began  to  be  misconceived  by  crude  and  nnspiritual  minds,  and  was 
eventually  denounced  as  heretioal.  For,,  in  his  anxious  considera- 
tion of  the  spiritual  condition  of  his.  people,  and  of  the  small 
effect  of  his  earlier  labors  in  bringing  out  those  fruits  of  faith 
which  he  so  earnestly  desired  to  see,  he  became  convinced  that,  in 
order  to  make  them  free  to  serve  God  with  a  pure,  disinterested 
love  to  Him,  "  their  first  step  in  religion  would  require  to  be, 
resting  assured  of  his  love  to  tiem  in  Ghritt-as  individuals,  and 
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of  their  individually  haoing  eternal  life  given  to  them  in  ChritL" 
Tltia  conviction  led  to  the  further  conclusion  that,  "  un/eM  God 
Ibad  died  for  all,  —  nnlesa  He  wu,  indeed,  the  gift  of  God  to  everj* 
buman  being,  —  there  was  no  sufGcient  warrant  for  calling  on 
oxen  to  be  assnred  of  God's  love  to  them."  And  as,  in  the  coarae 
of  bis  direct  dealing  with  his  people,  he  came  to  feel  practically 
the  need  of  man  awakening  to  oonscionsnese  of  alienation  from 
God  and  seeking  the  peace  of  true  reconciliation  or  Atonement, 
he  was  lad  more  and  more  to  regard  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
as  "  that  master  truth  of  which  the  soul  that  has  once  seen  it  shall 
never  hare  enough  through  eternal  ages."  Bnt  the  very  fullness 
with  which  Mr,  Campbell  preached  the  gospel  of  God's  forgiving 
love  to  all  soon  came  into  collision  with  the  cherished  preconcep- 
tions of  some  as  to  the  distinction  between  the  elect  and  non-elect, 
while  those  who  had  already  begun  to  object  to  his  teaching  of 
assurance  as  dangerous  held  that  it  became  much  more  so,  as  con- 
nected with  a  doctrine  of  universal  pardon  which  they  equally 
misconceived. 

The  interests  of  thu  period  of  his  life  connect  him,  in  an  in- 
teresting way,  with  the  two  great  Scottish  preachers  of  bis  time, 
Chalmers  and  Irving.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  then  a  popular  preadier 
in  Glasgow,  and  Edward  Irving,  at  the  height  of  his  London  popu- 
larity, had  come  to  Edinburgh  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  Apocalypse,  to  a  house  crowded  at  the  unusual  hour  of  six 
A.  M.  Mr.  Campbell  went  to  Edinburgh  to  lay  before  these  two 
brethren  the  conolasiDUs  to  which  he  had  come,  and  the  practical 
experiences  in  which  he  had  wrought  them  out,  hoping  that  the 
grounds  on  which  his  convictions  were  based  might  commend 
themselves  to  them  also.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  iaaooaiacies 
which  will  sometimes  creep  into  the  best  biographies  that,  in  Mnw 
Oliphant's  very  sympathetic  "Life  of  Irving,"  this  incident — 
mentioned  to  her  by  Mr.  Campbell  himself  —  is  represented  as  a 
viut  from  Campbell  to  Irviug,  '^  to  consult  him  in  regard  to  his 
difflciUtiee,"  —  difficulties  which  had  no  existence.  A  few  weeks 
later,  Irving  visited  Mr.  Campbell  at  Row,  and  preached  in  his 
church,  and  was,  as  he  said  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  *'  much  de- 
lighted "  both  with  Campbell  and  his  close  friend,  Alexander 
Scott.  At  parting,  after  a  time  of  happy  brotherly  communion, 
Irving  said,  after  a  parting  prayer :  "  Dear  Campbell,  may  your 
boBom  be  a  pillow  for  me  to  rest  upon,  and  my  arm  »  staff  for 
you  to  lean  upon  !  "  "  From  that  time,"  says  Mr.  Campbell,  "  he 
preached  the  Atonement  as  for  all,  and  the  fuUi  of  the  love  mani- 
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tested  in  it  as  the  great  power  to  awaken  the  deep  sense  of  ain,  as 
well  as  to  quicken  love  to  Him  who  first  loved  us."  This  was,  of 
course,  long  before  any  of  the  occarrencea  which  led  Irving  to 
hia  afterwards  erratic  course,  and  with  which  Mr.  Campbell  had 
nothing  to  do. 

It  was  about  the  same  time,  early  in  1828,  that  Mr.  Erskine 
and  he  —  predestined  brothers  in  soul  —  first  came  into  personal 
contact.  Mr.  Erskiue's  little  book  on  "  The  Freeness  of  the 
Gospel  "  had  been  published  in  1827,  quite  independently  of  Mr. 
Campbell, — of  whom  he  tAen  knew  nothing,  —  though  teaching 
the  same  truth  of  the  belief  of  God's  free  and  forgiving  love  in 
Chrbt  as  the  root  of  a  real  salvation.  During  the  following  win- 
ter or  spring,  Mr.  Erskiue  first  heard  Mr.  Campbell  preach  in 
Edinburgh  with  great  delight ;  and  shortly  after,  the  common 
friend  of  both,  Alexander  Scott,  was  the  means  of  bringing  them 
tc^;ether,  —  taking  Mr.  Campbell  to  Mr.  Erskine  aa  to  one  who 
"  knew  the  love  of  God  in  which  we  were  seeing  eye  to  eye." 
Their  friendship,  begun  on  such  a  common  ground,  ripened  fast, 
and  Mr.  Erskine  spent  part  of  the  following  summer  at  Row, 
for  the  sake  of  being  near  the  devoted  young  clergyman,  whose 
preachings  were  so  entirely  after  his  own  heart ;  the  communion 
of  thought  and  spirit  between  two  so  like-minded  refreshing  and 
strengthening  them  both,  in  the  face  of  the  increasing  murmurs  of 
disapprobation  which  began  to  arise  from  the  jealous  defenders 
of  a  hard,  traditional  theology. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  two  parties  iuto  which 
the  Church  of  Scotland  was  at  this  time  divided,  and  to  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Campbell's  strictly  neutral  position ;  though  he  naturally 
had  more  affinity  with  the  "  Evangelical "  than  with  the  "  Mod- 
erate "  division.  The  following  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
religious  teaching  of  Scotland  at  this  period  will  throw  light  both 
on  the  special  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Campbell's  preaching,  and  on 
the  opposition  it  speedily  awoke.  It  is  quoted  from  the  "  Life  of 
Mr.  Story,"  by  his  son  :  — 

"  The  theology  of  Scotland,  as  might  have  been  expected  of 
theology  reared  on  so  purely  dt^matic  a  foundation,  had  gradually 
ceased  to  have  much  living  influence  on  the  popular  conscience, 
though  it  had  graven  its  outlines  deeply  on  the  popnlar  under- 
standing. The  doctrines  of  the  Confession,  as  commonly  set  forth 
in  all  the  accuracy  of  their  irrefragable  logic,  were  not  thought 
to  have  any  very  close  connection  with  existing  thought  and 
action.     As  a  natural  result,  the  preaching  of  national  pulpits, 
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diverging  into  two  branches,  became  either  a  mere  ethical  or 
practical  discoursing,  without  any  doctrinal  or  Bpiritual  basis,  or 
a  formal  exposition  of  Calvinistic  doctrines  tending  rather  to 
foster  a  morbid  self-con sciouaness  than  a  free  and  loving  devel~ 
opment  of  Christian  life.  The  'Moderate'  was  a  preacher  of 
morals,  who  too  seldom  made  any  reference  to  their  root  and 
sanction  in  Christ ;  the  '  Evangelical '  preacher  was  a  preacher  of 
Genevan  doctrines,  who  was  too  generally  rather  engrossed  with 
the  harmonies  of  his  system  than  conscious  of  the  wants  and 
questionings  of  humanity,  which  it  was  insufficient  to  meet  and 
unable  to  answer.  A  religion  of  this  type  begot  too  marked  an 
isolation  of  the  individual,  and  obscured  the  great  central  fact  of 
God's  fatherly  relation  to  all,  by  teaching  each  man  to  regard  his 
relation  to  God  as  affected  or  determined  by  his  own  personal 
condition  or  belief.  But  neither  of  these  modes  of  setting  forth 
the  truth  was  exhaustive  or  satisfactory.  Neither  fully  occapied 
the  minds  or  met  the  spiritual  wants  of  earnest  men  within  the 
church.  Much  of  the  most  zealous  Christian  life  graduaUy  with- 
drew itself  from  the  pale  of  the  Establishment ;  not  a  few  of 
those  who  were  must  thoughtful  and  pious  seceded  from  its  com- 
munion, in  the  hope  of  finding  elsewhere  a  more  living  spirit  of 
Christianity." 

To  meet  the  need  thus  described,  Mr.  Campbell's  fresh  and 
spiritual  preaching  was  precisely  adapted,  and  soon  began  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  earnest  seekers,  as  well  as  of  dogmatic  cavilers. 
The  publication,  about  the  same  time,  of  Mr.  Story's  "Life  of 
Isabella  Campbell,"  which  had  at  the  time  a  widespread  popu- 
larity in  Scotland  and  even  in  America,  helped  to  deepen  this 
growing  interest.  It  was  the  unadorned  narrative  of  the  life  and 
death  of  a  simple  Highland  girl,  a  parishioner  of  Mr.  Story's, 
—  a  life  that,  through  a  lingering  illness  ending  in  a  saintly 
death,  drew  its  joy  and  peace  from  a  simple  and  living  depend- 
CDCe  on  God  the  Father  and  Christ  the  Reconciler.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell had  frequently  visited  her  during  the  prolonged  absence 
of  his  friend,  Mr,  Story,  and  bis  letters  contain  repeated  refer- 
ences to  the  satisfaction  he  received  from  them.  The  memoir 
was  blessed  to  many ;  among  others,  William  Wilberforce  records 
the  pleasure  and  edification  with  which  he  read  it ;  and  the  asso- 
ciations connected  with  it  tended  to  increase  the  interest  felt  in 
the  vicinity  of  "  the  Kow  "  by  many  who  thirsted  for  a  fuller 
measure  of  spiritual  life,  and  who  found  the  new  development 
and  expansion  of  gospel  teaching  for  which  they  were  craving  in 
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the  preaobing  of  McLeod  Campbell.  Not  a  fevr  earnest  thinkers 
and  seekers  for  ti'tith  —  including  thoughtful  divinity  students  — 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  presented  by  the 
Gareloch  as  a  summer  resort,  to  share  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's deeply  spiritual  preaching.  Among  those  who  thus  came 
under  his  influence  was  the  mother  of  the  present  writer,  whose 
lifelong  friendship  with  both  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Campbell, 
begun  about  this  time,  was  a  source  of  much  spiritual  benefit  to 
her  through  the  whole  of  her  after-life  as  a  clergyman's  wife  in 
Canada,  and,  through  her,  of  benefit  to  many  others.  And  from 
the  letters  from  btnh  in  the  writer's  possession,  it  would  seem 
that,  as  almost  always  happens,  the  benefit  was  reciprocal.  Her 
deep  interest  in  the  succeeding  events  which  transpired  before  she 
left  Scotland  to  enter  on  a  new  life  in  the  New  World  descended 
to  the  writer  by  a  natural  inheritance. 

But,  while  many  who  were  seeking  light  were  receiving  abun- 
dant blessing  from  such  fresh  and  vital  teaching,  the  "  old  story  " 
was  beginning  to  repeat  itself,  and  those  who  were  not  seekers, 
but  self-complacent  "professors,"  of  religion,  according  to  their 
own  narrow  views  of  "  orthodoxy,"  began  to  take  the  alarm,  while 
murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  began  to  be  heard  among  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's ministerial  brethren.  On  Thursday,  December  20,  1627, 
he  had  preached  a  charity  sermon  in  Gla^ow,  on  the  text,  "  Sanc- 
tify them  by  the  truth,"  from  which  afterwards  dated  the  oppou- 
tion  of  his  brethren,  many  of  whom  were  hia  hearers.  He  wrote 
soon  after  to  Mr.  Story :  "  The  Glasgow  ministers  have  all  taken 
alarm."  This  "  alarm  "  was  more  especially  connected  with  his 
teaching  on  the  subject  of  "  Assurance,"  by  which  he  meant 
only  assured  belief  in  the  forgiving  love  of  God  to  men  aa  men, 
and  the  freeness  of  the  gift  of  eternal  life,  —  that  assurance  of 
God's  forgiving  love  on  which  man  may  fearlessly  rest  all  hia 
hopes  of  salvation  ;  while  to  most  Scottish  minds  "  Assurance  *' 
meant  chiefly  the  assurance  oE  personal  salvation,  by  which  then 
too  often  was  meant  simply  the  remission  of  future  penalties,  and 
the  secure  prospect  of  eternal  bliss.  This  naturally  led  to  a  mis- 
conception of  Mr.  Campbell's  teaching,  which  also  suffered  from 
the  inability  of  men  accustomed  to  a  certain  traditional  system 
to  enter  into  his  point  of  view, —  especially  as  it  also  ultimately 
came  into  collision  with  the  cherished  belief,  at  that  time  almost 
universal  among  Scottish  Presbyterians,  of  a  Limited  Atone- 
ment; for,  as  Mr,  Campbell  had  soon  found,  the  universality 
of  the  love  of  God  and  of  Christ's  atoning  work  was  imj^ed 
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iD  it.  But,  singularly  enoagh  as  it  seems  at  first  sight,  this, 
which  seems  to  most  of  us  to-day  one  of  the  most  elementary 
truths  of  reli^oD,  was  unpalatable  even  to  many  who  had  been 
pleased  with  his  teaching  on  Assurance,  showing  how  litUe  they 
had  uoderstood  that  teaching  by  making  the  objection  that,  if  the 
Atonement  were  universal,  individual  Christiana  were  derived 
of  all  assurance,  thus  plainly  preferring  to  rest  their  hope  of  sal- 
vation rather  on  the  supposed  partiality  of  a  ruler  towards  some  of 
his  subjects,  than  on  the  depth  and  width  of  the  love  of  the  Divine 
Father  I  From  this  time  his  teaching  became  identified  with  what 
was  called  the  "  doctrine  of  Universal  Paraon,"  by  which  Mr. 
Campbell  simply  meant  that  in  Christ  the  gift  of  eternal  life 
had  "  come  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life."  By  his  oppo- 
nents, however,  this  gospel  of  a  universal  forgiveness  was  taken 
to  mean  the  same  thing  as  universal  salvation,  and  all  that  Mr. 
Campbell  and  his  friends  could  do  to  remove  this  erroneous  im- 
pression seemed  to  fall  on  unheeding  ears.  The  disappointment 
he  felt  at  the  revelation  of  spiritual  blindness  in  many  of  whom 
he  had  hoped  well,  he  thus  describes  in  his  "  Beminiscences : " 
"  I  was  made  to  mourn  over  the  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  pardon,  taking  such  forma  as,  '  If  all  are  for^ven,  then 
we  need  not  repent  nor  be  sorry  for  our  sins,  or  think  of  a 
future  judgment,  and  we  may  do  as  we  please ; '  for  it  was  thus 
appu^nt,  beyond  all  my  previous  fears,  that  what  men  called  *  re- 
pentance '  was  not  a  real  sorrow  for  sin,  but  merely  something 
offered  in  exchange  for  safety."  At  a  later  period,  he  came  to 
regret  that  he  had  not  been  more  carefully  guarded  in  his  lan- 
guage, so  as  to  express  the  truth  in  words  less  likely  to  be  mis- 
understood. Yet  it  was,  in  many  cases,  a  toitlful  misunderstand- 
ing,—  the  fruit  of  a  hardness  of  heart  which  be  could  scarcely 
have  imagined  beforehand.  He  found  himself,  he  says,  *'  charged 
with  Antinomianism,  and  with  setting  forth  doctrines  leading  to 
lioentiousness,  and,  as  if  to  stamp  the  character  of  the  opposition 
awakened,  it  first  took  aotive  form  in  the  persons  of  some  indi- 
viduals of  much  practical  ungodliness." 

Much  of  the  good  seed,  however,  fell  on  good  ground.  Kot  a 
few  of  his  hearers  could  say,  "  It  is  quite  a  new  gospel  to  me ; " 
or,  "  I  never  understood  the  Scriptures  before ; "  or,  "  The  same 
Scripture  in  this  light  has  a  melting  and  novel  infiuence,  which, 
without  it,  never  was  felt  or  thought  of."  *'  Yet,"  wrote  one  of 
his  friends,  "  as  the  opposition  comes  chiefly  from  the  Evangelical 
clergy,  whose  influence  is  so  extensive,  it  is  formidable."    As  to 
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this,  Mr.  Campbell  himself  wrote :  "  Oh,  you  do  not  know  bow  the 
idea  of  peace  toward  God,  from  the  simple  belief  of  his  words, 
without  waiting  for  evidence,  is  resisted  by  those  who  have  long 
been  leading  their  flocks  through  the  dark  and  desolate  places  of 
their  own  hearts,  instead  of  leading  them  to  Jesas,  and  causing 
them  to  look  unto  Him  and  be  saved." 

The  following  quotations  —  taken  almost  at  random  from  the 
volumes,  now  ont  of  print,  which  contain  many  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
sermons  at  Row,  from  short-band  not«s  —  will  show  how  remote 
was  his  deep  and  searching  teaching  from  bearing  out  the  mis- 
representations be  has  mentioned,  and  their  tone  is  distinctive  of 
his  lifelong  teaching :  "  The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life,  —  that 
life  which  was  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was ;  this  is  what 
God  has  given  to  us.  Now  it  is  quite  obvious  that  this  must  ex- 
clude many  of  the  things  we  have  been  looking  for.  We  have 
been  looking  for  safety,  for  security,  for  exemption  from  penal- 
ties, for  a  happiness  of  some  kind  or  other.  But  any  one  who  will 
consider  that  the  thing  which  God  says  He  gives  us  is  eternal  life 
must  at  once  see  that  all  his  ideas  of  this  kind  mast  be  erroneous. 
It  is  not  aafety  that  could  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  '  eter- 
nal life '  which  was  with  the  Father;  it  is  not  a  mere  happiness 
which  God  is  said  to  have  had  from  all  eternity  I  The  eternal  life 
which  was  with  the  Father  is  that  thing  in  God  which  made  God 
infinitely  blessed."  "  I  know  quite  well  that,  when  a  person  says  to 
men  that  their  sins  are  forgiven,  he  is  snpposed  to  be  saying  that 
they  are  not  to  be  punished,  —  that  there  is  no  wrath  awaiting 
them.  But  what  is  said  is  this,  that  God  has  done  that  in  Christ 
which  He  saw  to  be  right  for  the  purpose  of  placing  you  on  the 
footing  of  innocent  persons  ;  so  that  you  are  as  perfectly  free  to 
come  to  God  at  this  moment  as  if  you  had  never  sinned  at  all. 
Xow  this  is  all  that  I  conceive  to  be  involved  in  your  sin  being 
put  away ;  this  is  all,  and  surely  it  is  everything."  "  Christ's  own 
righteousness  was  a  righteousness  of  faith.  He  lived  by  faith, — 
a  perfect  faith  in  bis  Father ;  and  bis  own  righteousness  was  a 
righteousness  that  was  by  faith.  Now  our  righteousness  is  to  be  by 
faith  in  Christ,  and  it  is  a  real  thing,  and  a  holy  state,  the  state 
of  believing  in  the  holy  love  of  God  ;  it  is  just  one  with  the  love 
that  is  believed,  and  it  is  no  fiction.  But  it  is  the  constant  crav- 
ing of  the  natural  heart  to  get  away  from  the  necessity  of  dwell- 
ing in  holiness  in  order  to  dwell  in  happiness,  —  to  get  away 
from  the  necessity  of  walking  close  with  God,  and  of  dwelling  in 
God*B  love,  in  order  to  have  peace  and  confidence  toward  God." 
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Even  in  oar  own  day,  when  such  thoughts  as  these  hare  been 
popularized  in  the  writings  of  F.  W.  Bobertson,  George  Macdon- 
aid,  and  many  others,  —  in  such  poems  as  those  of  Whittier  and 
Browning,  and  in  the  most  spiritual  hymns,  —  such  truths  are  too 
little  comprehended  ;  but,  compared  with  the  hard,  cold,  traditional 
theology  then  too  generally  preralent,  it  was  as  light  to  darkness, 
and  it  is  little  wonder  if  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not.  The 
conflict  soon  became  an  open  one.  From  the  discussion  of  tbeo- 
It^cal  essays  in  ministerial  gatherings,  the  opposition  now  be- 
came so  pronounced  that  pulpits  were  closed  to  him  ;  and  brethren 
refused  to  cooperate  with  him  in  evangelical  work,  wbUe,  in 
some  cases,  the  disapprobation  included  his  friend,  Mr.  Story, 
whose  preaching  was  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  although,  being 
expressed  in  more  exclusively  Scriptural  language,  it  was  less 
vulnerable.  At  last,  the  6rst  steps  were  taken  in  the  direction  of 
ecclesiastical  procedure.  Encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  the  clerical 
opposition,  a  few  of  the  least  worthy  of  his  parishioners  signed  a 
memorial  entreating  the  Presbytery  to  investigate  what  had  by 
this  time  come  to  be  called  the  "  Row  Heresy,"  and  to  "  deliver  the 
parish  from  the,  oppression  of  such  pernicious  errors  as  were  taught 
by  the  minister."  When  this  petition  was  presented  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Dunbarton,  no  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  made  into  the 
Christian  character  of  the  memorialists,  or  their  fitness  to  judge 
in  such  a  matter,  —  one  of  them  being  a  drunken  tailor  and  an- 
other a  notorious  smuggler.  A  counter  petition  was,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  in,  without  any  communication  with  Mr.  Campbell, 
signed  by  eighty  heads  of  families  of  unexceptionable  standing, 
including  Lord  John  Campbell,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
begging  the  Presbytery  "  to  do  nothing  to  weaken  the  hands  of  a 
minister  who  so  faithfully  preached  the  necessity  of  believing  the 
gospel,  of  resting  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone  for  salvation, 
of  departing  from  all  iniquity,  and  living  in  the  hope  of  a  glo- 
rious immortality."  But  while  the  first  memorial  was  received, 
the  second  was  rejected  at  the  Presbytery  meeting  in  March,  the 
spirit  of  which,  towards  this  saintly  yonng  apostle,  may  be  gt^- 
ered  from  the  facts  that  one  member,  in  a  furious  speech,  moved 
that  they  should  "  at  once  proceed  to  root  out  this  pestilentiaf 
heresy,"  and  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  refused,  on  a  technical  pre- 
text, the  courtesy  of  a  hearing,  one  voice  declaring  that  "  he  de- 
served no  courtesy  from  the  Presbytery !  "  Such  unreasonable 
animosity  against  so  blameless  and  devoted  a  brother  would  seem 
almost  incredible,  had   it  not  been  painfully  veriBed,  again  and 
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agaiD,  that  every  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
has  always  had  its  bitterest  opponents  in  the  champions  of  a  nar- 
row  scholastic  theolo^,  and  that,  since  the  Pharisees  condemned 
the  Master  himself,  the  "  doctors  of  the  law  "  have  been  the  most 
impenetrable  to  any  ray  of  light  not  contained  in  their  own  par- 
ticular spectrum.  That  this  statement  is  not  too  strong,  the  sub- 
sequent events  will  show. 

A  committee  had  been  appointed  to  confer  with  Mr.  Campbell, 
but  he  declined  to  meet  it,  partly  on  the  ground  that  its  appoint- 
ment, under  the  circumstances,  was  contrary  to  the  usual  pro- 
cedure in  such  matters,  and  partly  on  the  ground  of  the  I'ejection 
of  the  petition  in  his  favor,  which  was,  however,  received  at  a 
subsequent  meeting.  At  the  next  meeting  of  Presbytery,  in  May, 
the  complainants  were  advised  to  turn  their  complaint  into  a 
*'  libel,"  and  a  Presbyterial  visitation  was  appointed  to  hear  Mr. 
Campbell  preach  at  Row,  on  the  8th  of  July  following.  On  this 
occasion  he  preached  a  truly  evangelical  sermon  on  the  Beati- 
tudes, which  is  before  the  writer.  In  it  there  occnr  the  follow- 
ing two  sentences,  here  given  with  as  much  of  their  context 
as  space  will  allow  :  "  He  who  knows  Christ  knows  what  sin  i«, 
having  seen  that  God  loves  every  child  of  Adam  with  a  love 
the  measure  of  which  is  the  agony  of  his  own  Son."  "The 
person  who  knows  that  Christ  died  for  every  human  being  is  the 
person  who  is  in  a  condition  to  go  forth  to  every  human  being, 
and  to  say  to  every  child  of  Adam,  Let  there  be  peace  witti 
you,  —  peace  between  you  and  your  God,  —  for  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  shed  his  blooil  for  you."  It  will  probably  puz- 
zle most  modem  readers  to  be  told  that  of  these  two  statemento, 
the  Presbytery  recorded  "  Uieir  detestation  and  abhorrence." 
But  it  is  ever  "  the  truth  "  which  "  prevails ;  "  and  happily  it  is 
this  then  "  abhorred  "  truth,  of  the  forgiving  love  of  God  to  every 
creature,  which  forms  the  very  heart  of  the  evangelical  preaching 
of  our  own  age ;  while  the  dogma  of  a  Limited  Atonement  is,  by 
the  growing  intelligence  of  the  church,  more  and  more  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  theological  antiquities,  as  a  slander  on  the  love, 
and  even  the  justice,  of  the  Divine  Father. 

The  libel  was  accordingly  prepared,-and  served  on  Mr,  Camp- 
bell in  the  following  September.  Printed  with  the  answers  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  whole  forms  a  thick  pamphlet,  which  is  before 
the  writer,  and  affords,  of  course,  the  fullest  statement  of  the 
question  at  issue.  The  libel  bears  that,  "  albeit  the  doctrine  of 
universal  atonement  and  pardon  through  the  death  of  Christ,  as 
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also  the  doctriue  that  aseuranoe  is  of  the  essence  of  faith  and 
necessary  to  salvation,  are  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptarea,  and 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  of  the  Cboreh  of 
Scotland,"  Mr.  Campbell  has  "  repeatedly  promulgated  and  ex- 
pressed the  aforesaid  doctrines  from  the  pnlpit  or  other  places," 
etc.  Very  shortly  before  the  next  meeting  of  Presbytery,  in  the 
same  month,  Mr,  Campbell  found  that  he  wonld  have  to  give  in 
his  answers  in  writing.  These,  filling  nearly  sixty  closely  printed 
pages,  he  dictated  to  amanuenses  in  a  little  more  than  two  days. 
They  contain  a  most  full  and  frank  exposition  of  his  views,  which 
will  best  be  understood  if  a  few  of  the  most  representative  pas- 
sages are  quoted- 

On  the  question  of  the  first  two  points,  which  in  Mr.  Cam|>. 
bell's  teaching  were  merely  two  ways  of  presenting  the  same 
tnith,  he  says,  after  reviewing  the  statements  of  Scripture :  '■'■  On 
these  grounds  do  I  hold  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Atonement  to 
be  the  dootriDe  of  Scripture,  namely,  that  there  is  not  one  word 
pointedly  or  distinctly  limiting  the  Atonement ;  that  there  are 
many  expressions  distinctly  averring  that  the  work  of  Christ  had 
been  for  all  men ;  that  the  footing  on  which  the  call  to  repent- 
ance is  addressed  to  sinners  is  the  manifested  love  of  God  in 
Christ  to  tJiem"  ete.,  eto.  As  to  Universal  Pardon,  as  to  which 
his  teaching  had  been  seriously  misrepresented,  he  says  expressly 
that  he  does  not  use  the  word  "  pardon  "  in  the  sense  of  an  act  of 
indemnity  to  the  sinner,  giving  him  security  from  all  the  conse- 
quences of  having  sinned  agtunst  God,  irrespective  of  any  condi- 
tion as  to  moral  character  (a  sense  in  which  pardon  has  no  exist- 
ence with  regard  to  any'),  nor  as  the  reception  of  the  returning 
sinner,  which  can,  of  course,  be  only  for  those  who  do  return  ;  but 
that  he  used  it  as  meaning  "  an  act  of  God,  referring  to  a  sinner, 
by  which  he  declares  his  having  sinned  to  be  no  longer  any  bar- 
rier to  his  returning  to  the  enjoyment  of  God's  love  and  favor, 
making  the  oonsoiousnesB  of  guilt  to  be  no  longer  a  just  cause 
of  fear  in  seeking  the  face  of  God ;  yea,  giving  the  assurance 
that  it  is  not  only  a  righteous  thing  in  God  to  receive  him  bach 
into  favor,  not  taking  into  account  the  sin  justly  chargeable 
against  him,  but  even,  so  to  speak,  to  help  him  back,  and  by  his 
own  Spirit  to  lift  him  up  into  the  light  of  his  own  love  and 
the  enjoyment  of  his  own  holiness.  In  this  sense  I  hold,  and 
in  this  sense  I  toach,  the  doctriue  of  universal  pardon  through  the 
death  of  Christ.  For  such  a  pardon  I  believe  the  Scriptures  to 
reveal,  as  extended  to  all ;  as  the  results  of  the  atoning  sacrifice 
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of  Chriet  for  all;  ae  the  fruit  of  his  propitiaUon  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world ;  as  the  coDdition  in  which  God's  accepting 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  mankind  has  placed  the  children  of 
men." 

On  the  subject  of  Assurance,  Mr.  Campbell  again  carefully  de- 
fines the  sense  in  which  he  taught  the  assurance  of  faith,  as  not 
used  by  him  in  the  senBC  of  assurance  of  personal  salvation,  which 
a  true  Christian  might  lose  for  a  time,  though  to  a  believer  it 
seems  to  be  implied  in  the  larger  truth  of  assurance  of  God's 
pardoning  love.  "  On  this  subject,"  he  says,  "  I  hold  and  teach 
that,  an  believing  the  gospel,  there  is  necessarily  present  in  the 
mind  the  certwnty  that  the  person  believing  in  it  is  the  object  of 
God's  love,  manifested  to  him  in  the  gift  of  Christ,  —  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  has  remission  of  his  sins,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
and  all  things  necessary  pertaining  to  life  and  godliness,  be- 
stowed on  him  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  so  that  he  feels  himself 
debtor  to  God  for  the  gift  of  eternal  life  ;  and  this  I  hold  to  be 
of  the  essence  of  f^th,  that  is  to  say,  bo  necessarily  implied  in 
the  existence  of  true  faith  that  no  person  can  he  r^arded  as  in 
the  belief  of  God's  testimony  who  is  not  conscious  of  it." 

Tbeee  full  and  clear  explanations  are  quoted  at  some  length 
becaose  even  now  Mr.  Campbell's  teaohing  is  often  miscon- 
ceived by  those  who  take  their  information  from  mere  hearsay 
report.  To  most  intelligent  Christians  of  to-day,  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  above  paragraphs  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  the 
simple  clause  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  but,  to  the  minds  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  judges,  —  trained  in  all  the  metaphysical  intricacy  of 
Scottish  Calvinistic  theology,  —  it  seemed  far  too  simple  to  be 
true.  It  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  difference  of  meaning  which 
they  and  Mr.  Campbell  attached  to  certain  theological  expressions 
which,  notwithstanding  all  bis  explicit  explanations,  seemed  to 
prevent  them  from  receiving  his  real  meaning.  But  it  was  also 
impossible  that  such  teaching  could  either  be  comprehended  or 
received  by  those  who  tenaciously  held  the  dogma  of  a  Limited 
Atonement.  And  those  who  know  the  effect  and  the  history  of 
the  traditional  theology  of  Scotland  most  admit  that  it  had  fos- 
tered a  certain  element  of  exclusiveness,  not  to  say  Pharisaism, 
which  has  been  the  bane  of  its  religious  life,  and  has  often  pro- 
duced an  opposition  as  bitter  as  that  of  the  Jewbh  Pharisees  to 
the  truth  that  Chiist  was  "  the  Saviour  of  all  men." 

Mr.  Campbell  in  his  answers,  as  well  as  his  friend  Mr.  Story 
in  defending  him,  had,  in  the  first  instance,  appealed  to  Scripture 
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in  support  of  his  views,  notwithstauding  the  protest  of  a  reverend 
member  of  the  Presbytery,  who  said :  "  We  are  far  from  appeal- 
ing to  the  Word  of  God  on  this  ground :  it  is  by  the  Confession 
of  Faith  that  we  must  stand  ,•  hy  it  ice  hold  our  livings  I "  But 
he  also  pi-oceeded  to  defend  his  position  with  reference  to  the 
Standards,  on  which  ground  he  seeme<]  more  vulnerable,  since 
several  statements  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  well  as  in  Uie 
Larger  and  the  Shorter  Catechism,  seem  to  ordinary  readers  to 
imply  the  dogma  of  a  Limited  Atonement.  In  Mr.  Campbell's 
opinion,  however,  they  did  not  necessarily  do  so ;  and  in  what 
lie  says  on  this  subject  he  is  very  much  at  one  with  recent  opinions 
expressed  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  Con- 
fession. "  In  reference  to  the  doctrines  in  this  Libel,  declared  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  Standards  of  the  church,  I  would  reply 
as  to  the  first,  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Atonement  and  Pardon 
through  the  death  of  Christ,  that  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  in 
support  of  the  charge  is,  that  the  present  Confession  of  Faith  is 
silent  on  the  subject ;  but  this,  though  it  were  fully  admitted, 
would  in  truth  be  nothing  on  which  to  found.  As  to  the  second 
doctrine,  that  Assurance  is  of  the  essence  of  faith,  it  is  substan- 
tially stated  by  the  definition  of  Faith  given  ;  and  the  impression 
that  it  is  otherwise  has  only  arisen  from  confounding  together  the 
distinct  subjects  of  Assurance  of  Faith  and  Assurance  of  being 
in  a  state  of  salvation.  In  respect  of  the  first,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  I  am  aware  that  the  peculiar  use  of  the  word  '  redemption,* 
though  not  altogether  unsanctioned  by  Scripture  usage,  has  occa- 
sioned the  impression  to  exist  very  generally  that  tJie  Universality 
of  the  Atonement  is  denied,  and  I  shall  now  state  my  reasons  for 
holding  that  to  he  a  senous  error."  This  he  proceeded  to  do, 
both  from  a  consideration  of  the  passages  so  understood,  and  also 
from  the  history  of  the  framing  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
its  relation  to  former  Confessions.  In  doing  this,  he  makes  an 
interesting  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Westminster  Assembly 
was  convoked,  among  other  things,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
"  clearing  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  from  false  asper^ 
sions  and  interpretations,  and  that  it  would  have  been  strangely 
inconsistent  with  such  an  object  to  have  stated  a  doctrine  so 
directly  contrary  to  the  received  doctrine  of  the  English  Church 
as  that  of  a  Limited  Atonement."  Among  other  early  authorities 
cited  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  support  of  his  teaching  on  the  contro- 
vei'ted  points,  he  quotes  the  following  very  strong  statement  from 
Calvin's  Catechism,  used  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  approved 
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by  her  first  Book  of  Diacipline.  The  question  is  aa  follows: 
"  What  is  required  of  us  beside  placing  con6dence  in  God,  and 
having  an  assured  confideDCe  that  He  is  Almighty  and  perfectly 
good  ?  "  To  which  the  answer  is :  '■'■  That  every  one  of  us  be 
fully  assured  in  his  conscience  that  be  is  beloved  of  God,  and  that 
He  will  be  both  his  Father  and  Saviour."  "^4  right  faith "  it 
further  deBues  as  "  o  sure  persuasion  of  God's  tender  love  to- 
ward us,  according  as  He  hath  plainly  uttered  in  his  gospel,  and 
that  He  will  be  both  a  Father  and  a  Saviour  nnto  us  through  the 
means  of  Christ."  The  Palatine  Catechism,  also  recognized  by 
the  early  Church  of  Scotland,  ia  even  more  distinct  on  this  point 
of  individual  assurance  of  God's  forgiving  love.  He  quotes,  also, 
Patrick  Hamilton,  the  first  martyr  in  Scotland  for  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  as  saying :  "  And  they  that  believe  not  that 
their  aina  are  forgiven  them,  and  that  they  shall  be  saved  for 
Chriiffs  sake,  they  believe  not  the  gospel."  It  is  quite  clear, 
from  his  full  quotations  from  these  earliest  Standards,  that  the 
dogma  of  the  Limited  Atonement,  the  real  backbone  of  the  oppo- 
sition, had  gradually  corrupted  the  originally  purer  truth,  —  one 
of  many  instances  of  temporary  retn^ession  in  Christian  belief, 
caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  perpetual  tendency  of  human  nature  to 
gravitate  downwards. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  considerations  adduced  by 
Mr.  Campbell  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Story,  in  vindication  of  the 
disputed  dootrines,  —  considerations  that  might  well  have  over- 
come everything  save  the  invincible  power  of  prejudice,  —  the 
"relevancy  of  the  major  proposition,"  that  is,  the  heterodoxy  of 
the  doctrines  specified,  was  af&rmed  by  the  majority,  Mr.  Story 
and  one  other  forming  a  minority  which  dissented  and  appealed. 
The  "  counts  "  of  proofs  that  Mr.  Campbell  had  actually  taught 
such  doctrine  were  taken  up  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  and 
although  Mr.  Campbell  explained  that  several  of  the  statements 
reported  as  his  were  utter  perversions  of  his  teaching,  and  never 
made  by  him,  the  minor  proposition  was  held  "  relevant."  Among 
the  witnesses  examined  on  Mr.  Campbell's  side  were  several  whose 
Christian  iatelligenoe  and  careful  consideration  of  his  teaching 
should  have  given  them  great  weight  with  his  judges.  One  of 
these  was  the  American  consul,  Hervey  Strong,  and  another  was 
a  cultivated  Scottish  advocate,  who  gave  by  far  the  clearest  and 
most  connected  account  of  the  doctrine  be  had  preached.  From 
the  evidence  of  this  witness  alone,  his  friend,  Mr.  Story,  "  deemed 
it  to  be  clearly  enough  made  out  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  con- 
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demned  by  the  Presbytery,  and  afterrards  by  the  Asaembly,  for 
doctrines  that  he  did  not  faoh]."  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble 
of  reading  the  outline  of  Mr.  Hawkins's  testimony,  given  chiefly 
in  his  own  words,  in  the  Life  of  Mr,  Story,  he  will  not  only  be 
convinced  that  the  chai^  of  Antinomianism  preferred  against 
Mr.  Campbell  was  groundless,  bat  he  will  see  that  the  substance 
of  Mr.  Campbell's  preaching  was  precisely  that  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  hear  in  the  best  evangelistic  preaching  of  to-day.  Of 
the  results  of  this  testimony  Mr.  Campbell  seemed  to  be  some- 
what hopeful ;  tor  he  wrote  to  his  father,  during  the  sitting  of 
the  Presbytery :  "  What  may  be  the  result  of  so  many  intelligeut 
statements  of  what  has  been  called  the  '  Kow  Heresy,  given  by 
many  who  were  looked  upon  almost  as  mad,  because  of  their  interest 
in  what  was  taught  at  Row,  upon  the  court  that  now  hears  them, 
or  on  the  higher  courts,  or  on  the  church  in  general,  when  they  are 
published,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  Even  Dr.  Hamilton  (who 
had  written  a  pamphlet  against  it)  was  obliged  to  confess  that  it 
was  not  so  bad  a  doctrine  as  h&  had  supposed."  He  could  add 
that  "  every  witness  has  been  enabled  to  prove  the  honesty  of  my 
answers,  —  those  for  the  proaecutiou  as  well  as  those  for  the 
defense."  The  evidence  somewhat  modified  the  tone  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, and  they  ^reed  to  postpone  giving  judgment  until  the  case 
had  been  printed,  so  that  they  coiJd  peruse  it  at  leisure.  It  was, 
however,  a  *' foregone  conclusion."  On  the  29th  of  March,  1831, 
the  Presbytery  found  the  libel  ^'■proven,"  by  the  former  majority  of 
eleven  to  two,  —  the  dissenting  minority,  of  course,  appealing  to 
the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  which  met  on  the  14th  of  April, 
and  came  to  no  formal  decision,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the 
approaching  General  Asaembly,  to  be  held,  as  usual,  in  Edinburgh, 
in  the  end  of  May.  Mr.  Campbell's  able  and  comprehensive 
speech  before  this  Synod,  which  occupied  five  hours  in  delivery,  is 
somewhat  unique  in  ecclesiastical  controversy,  from  its  deep  spir- 
ituality, elevation,  and  Christian  calmness  of  tone,  and  the  self- 
foi^tting  enthusiasm  which  enabled  him  to  lay  stress  on  the  troth 
he  desired  to  commend  to  hia  brethren,  rather  than  on  bis  own 
personal  relation  to  it,  and  to  their  verdict.  It  also  was  after- 
wards reprinted  in  pamphlet  form,  and  is  in  the  writer's  posses- 
sion. It  is  a  very  clear  and  spiritual  exposition  of  his  views, 
—  too  spiritual,  doubtless,  for  the  majority  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  even  as  the  speaker  was  a  minister  of  an  on- 
common  type  in  Scotland  at  that  time.  It  also  gave  an  admirable 
presentation  of  the  relation  of  a  church  to  its  Staadarda,  —  sncb 
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as  is  not  so  novel  now  as  it  was  then.  Tbroughoat  the  whole 
controversj,  Mr.  Campbell,  in  common  with  his  deeply  interested 
friend,  Mr.  Erskioe,  had  to  bear  the  penalty  —  common  to  men 
greatly  in  advance  of  their  age — of  being  miaoooceived  and  mis- 
oonatraed ;  but  they  also  shared  the  honor  of  being  among  the  first 
to  inaugurate  a  clearer  vision  and  a  higher  tone  of  thought.  To 
show  the  spirit  of  this  speech  a  few  sentences  may  be  quoted,  the 
first  referring  to  the  objection  taken  to  the  doctrine  of  a  Universal 
Atonement,  on  the  ground  of  the  doctrine  of  Election  :  — 

"Unless  I  can  believe  that  things  continually  happen  agaimt 
the  will  of  God,  I  can  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  God  is  good 
or  holy.  I  would,  therefore,  seek  to  bring  men,  when  they  oppose 
the  doctrine  that  Christ  died  for  all,  to  follow  up  their  objections, 
and  see  that  their  whole  difBcolty  resolves  itself  into  a  principle, 
which,  if  it  were  held  consistently,  would  cause  men  to  deny  all 
moral  character  to  God.  I  have  never  heard  a  word  quoted  from 
the  book  of  God  which  it  was  even  pretended  was  a  positive 
limitation  of  the  death  of  Christ,  —  and  the  difficulty  expressed 
has  been,  not  the  authority  of  statements  in  the  Word  of  God, 
saying  that  Christ  has  not  died  for  all,  but  this,  —  t^t  it  was 
not  easy  to  understand  how  God  should  love  all  and  some  should 
perish.  Kow,  I  say,  let  it  be  distinctly  known  what  this  amounts 
to,  —  let  men  know  where  they  are  going.  It  leads  to  this,  that 
God  has  no  moral  character ;  that  all  events  are  alike  pleasing  to 
God  J  and  the  charitable  man  and  the  barbarous  murderer  are 
alike,  according  to  God's  will.  It  ends  there,  and  nowhere  else," 
And  in  reference  to  the  attitude  which  a  Christian  church  should 
take  towards  her  own  definition  of  truth,  he  says :  "  When  the 
church  says  to  both  ministers  and  people,  '  This  is  my  Confession 
of  Faith ;  if  anything  in  it  appear  to  you  inconsistent  with  the 
Word  of  God,  I  am  prepared  to  go  with  you  to  the  Word  of  God 
to  settle  the  matter,'  then  does  the  church  speak  according  to  her 
place.  But  if,  instead  of  this,  she  says, '  This  I  have  fixed  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  you  cannot  take  any  other 
meaning  without  being  excluded  from  her  communion;  and  to 
entitle  me  so  to  exclude  you,  I  do  not  need  to  prove  to  you  that 
what  you  hold  and  teach  is  contrary  to  the  Scriptures ;  it  is  quite 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  my  Confession  of  Futh,'  —  I 
say,  if  the  ohurch  use  this  language,  she  do.  longer  remembers  her 
place  as  the  churoh.  Is  the  Church  of  Scotland  not  bound  by 
the  principle  now  set  forth?  Does  she  regard  herself  as  the 
church  ?  and,  if  so,  what  conatitntes  her  the  ohurch  ?    What  is 
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the  inspired  definition  of  the  chnrch  ?  Not  that  ahe  is  a  body 
formed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  that  she  is  'the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth.'  " 

We  are  growing  towards  this  conception  to-day ;  but  that  we 
have  not  yet  generally  attained  to  it  is  evident  from  too  many 
needlessly  vexatious  prosecutions  for  "heresy."  How  far  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Campbell's  words  is  from  being  the  spirit  of  the 
church  even  now  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  die  General  Assembly 
of  a  large  Presbyterian  Chnrch  on  this  continent,  not  long  ago, 
went  even  Jarther  than  the  Assembly  which  condemned  Mr. 
Campbell,  inasmuch  as  they  excluded  from  their  communion  sev- 
eral earnest  Zay-ChriBtians,  because  they  held  and  freely  expressed 
a  view  of  Christian  perfection  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
saintly  Wesley,  but  which  the  Assembly  held  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  language  of  the  Confession.  And  this  wrong,  aa  not  a 
few  of  the  members  of  that  churoh  hold  it  to  be,  has  never  been 
righted,  nor  even  publicly  protested  against  even  by  those  who 
have  most  been  generally  regarded  as  the  champions  of  toleration. 
It  is  acaroely  surprising,  then,  that  Mr.  Campbell's  liberal  view 
found  no  response,  and  that,  notwitiistanding  his  own  and  Mr. 
Story's  addressee,  and  also  that  of  his  excellent  counsel,  who  bore 
the  now  illustrious  name  of  Thomaa  Carlyle,  the  speeches  of  the 
members  of  the  Synod  iudicated  anything  rather  than  openness  of 
mind  and  brotherly  feeling.  They  were,  in  fact,  actuated  by  that 
bitter  animosity  towards  their  blameless  brother  which  is  one  of 
the  most  painful  features  of  the  whole  case.  One  minister  was 
"  shocked  at  being  *  bearded  by  the  appellants '  in  defending  their 
views,"  and  added,  with  a  curious  naivete,  "  I  understand  that 
there  were  some  attempts  to  pray  that  we  should  be  enlightened  on 
the  subject.  The  thing  is  perfectly  shocking ;  there  is  nonsense 
on  the  face  of  it."  Another  clergyman  spoke  of  the  defender  as 
'"  having  polluted  the  whole  country  with  his  heresy,"  which  had 
already  been  branded  as  "  serpent  doctrines."  After  the  resnlt  in 
the  Synod  there  was  little  to  hope  for  in  the  Assembly.  The 
prejudice  and  misconception  had  been  growing  and  widening. 
Few  took  the  trouble  to  examine  the  matter  at  first  hand.  There 
had  been  a  "  war  of  pamphlets,"  bitterly  attacking  Mr.  Campbell, 
one  having  so  far  prejudiced  the  case  as  to  stigmatize  Mr.  Camp, 
bell's  teaching,  in  advance,  as  the  "  Sow  Heresy ;  "  and  though 
both  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Story  had  worked  valiantly  with 
tongue  and  pen  in  bis  behalf,  both  were  too  much  under  the  same 
condemnation  to  allow  tiieir  efforts  much  weight  in  the  mind  eocle- 
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siastieal.  Moreover,  other  oaasea  cooperated  only  to  ^atrengtben 
the  prejudice.  Bumors  of  Mr.  Irring's  extravagant  vievrs  regard- 
ing the  millenninm,  and  of  the  strange  manifeatationB  afterwards 
known  as  the  "  gifta  of  tongues,"  —  which  first  appeared  in  Mr. 
Story's  parish  in  the  vicinity  of  Kow,  and  was  most  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  heen  connected  with  the  minister,  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  never  indorsed  them,  —  seem  to  have  caused  a  sort  of  pauio 
as  an  "  outbreak  of  heresy,"  which  must  be  sternly  suppressed. 
Dr.  Chalmers,  already  the  friend  of  Mr.  Erskine,  might  have 
done  mnoh  to  avert  the  resalt,  had  he  choeen  to  exert  his  great 
influence,  but  thongh  he  told  Mr.  Campbell  that  be  "  hoped  he 
might  be  got  through,"  he  seems  to  have  declined  even  to  be  a 
member  of  Assembly,  and  to  have  not  even  been  in  Ediubui^b 
at  the  time  of  its  meeting,  maintaining  a  disappointing,  Gallio-lihe 
attitude  towards  the  matter.  He  was  much  absorbed  at  the  time 
in  his  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  in  getting  out  his  treatise 
on  "  Political  Economy,"  and  apparently  he  could  not  spare  the 
time  to  master  the  merits  of  a  case  so  intimately  conneoted  with 
the  most  vital  doctrine  of  Christianity.  His  biographer  tells  us 
that,  though  "  he  was  not  an  unmoved  spectator,"  he  "  preserved 
an  unbroken  silence,"  and  that  on  the  very  day  when  the  Assembly 
was  discusaiug  the  case,  he  wrote  to  a  friend :  **  It  would  havt 
required  a  whole  month  to  have  mastered  the  recent  authorship 
on  these  topics,  and  to  have  prepared  myself  for  taMnff  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Assemhly  in  regard  to  them."  It  may 
seem  strange  that,  having  already  read  with  "delight"  Mr. 
Ersktne's  book  on  the  *'  Freeness  of  the  Gospel,"  containing  views 
so  identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Campbell,  he  might  not  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  latt«r  with  a  less  expenditure  of  time ;  hot, 
at  least,  the  members  of  Assembly  generally  did  not  share  the 
modesty  of  his  hesitation.  Seldom  has  any  case  of  such  deep  and 
solemn  importance  —  involving  the  churob's  interpretation  of  the 
reference  of  the  death  of  Christ  —  been  disposed  of  with  such 
rash  and  indecent  haste.  The  day  of  the  discussion  was  occupied 
with  the  relevancy  of  the  Libel,  that  is,  the  question  as  to  the 
heterodoxy  of  the  doctrines  specified.  The  evidence  taken  before 
the  Presbytery  —  Mr.  Campbell's  answers,  etc.  —  formed  a  volume 
of  more  than  fanr  hnndred  pages,  which  was  supplied  to  the 
members  for  their  perusal  and,  by  most  of  them,  Mr.  Story  tells 
US,  "  transferred  to  their  pockets."  When  the  evening  sitting 
opened,  only  a  minori^  of  the  members  was  present.  Most  of 
them,  wearied  with  the  day's  di8cas8i(Hi,  had  retired  at  its  otose, 
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believing  (hat  the  case  would  not  be  psroceeded  witli  on  tbat  day. 
When,  on  retaming  next  morning,  they  found  oub  how  hastUy 
the  matter  bad  been  concluded,  one  distinguished  member  indig- 
nantly said  to  the  Moderator :  "  Why,  sir,  I  should  as  soon  have 
expected,  on  my  return  to  this  house,  to  find  yourself  deposed,  aa 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Row  I  " 

It  was  long  after  midnight  when  the  merits  of  the  case,  as  it 
concerned  Mr.  Campbell,  were  entered  upon,  and  before  the  re- 
turning daylight  it  was  hurriedly  concluded,  on  the  plea  that  the 
Assembly  had  such  a  press  of  hnsiness  before  them  that  it  could 
not  afford  to  waste  more  time  on  the  case.  The  defenses  and  ap- 
peals were  heard,  and,  as  soon  as  the  pleading  was  over,  without 
further  discussion,  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Campbell 
be  forthwith  deposed  from  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. A  milder  resolution  —  that  of  suspension  —  was  moved 
and  seconded.  Before  the  motions  were  put  to  the  bouse,  Mr. 
Campbell's  aged  father,  himself  a  member  of  Assembly,  addressed 
it  in  a  touching  speech,  from  which  the  following  closing  words 
are  quoted :  — 

"  You  have  heard  Mr.  Campbell  this  day,  in  his  own  defense, 
and  he  has  told  you  that  he  just  teaches  that  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  him  should  not  perish ;  and  with  regard  to  Universal 
Pardon,  he  has  told  you  that  he  just  means  by  it '  that  sinners  may 
oome  to  Giod,  through  Christ,  as  to  a  reconciled  Father.'  Kow, 
I  am  sure,  there  is  none  among  us  all  who  has  anything  to  say 
against  this.  And  with  r^ard  to  Assurance,  sir,  what  he  says  is 
this,  that  a  skeptic  is  not  a  Christian,  —  that  doubting  Grod  is 
not  believing  Him.  And  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  I  never  heard  any 
preacher  more  earnestly  and  powerfully  recommending  holiness 
of  heart  and  Ufe.  I  do  not  stand  here  to  deprecate  your  wrath. 
I  bow  to  any  decision  to  which  you  may  think  it  right  to  come. 
Moderator,  I  am  not  afr^d  for  my  son.  Though  his  brethren 
oast  him  out,  the  Master  whom  he  Berves  will  not  forsake  him,  and 
while  I  live  I  will  never  be  ashamed  to  be  the  father  of  so  holy 
and  blameless  a  son." 

Words  80  solemn  and  affecting  might  well  have  made  even 
theologians  pause  before  proceeding  to  aa  extreme  step.  But  as 
soon  as  they  had  been  uttered  the  vote  was  taken,  —  only  125 
voting  out  of  an  Assembly  of  more  than  300,  —  the  sentence  of 
deposition  being  carried  by  a  majority  of  119  to  6. 

Many  wrongs  have  been  done  in  jiie  name  of  religion,  hut  it  is 
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doubtful  whether  any  more  flagrant  than  this  has  been  done  in 
modem  times  by  any  Protestant  church.  We,  in  the  clearer  light 
of  to-day,  can  see  that  the  church  was  really  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
schism  in  cuttii^  off  from  her  ministry  so  holy  an  apostle  of  the 
everlasting  gospel.  "  Corporations,"  we  are  told,  "  have  no  soids," 
and  the  same  seems  often  to  be  the  ease  with  ohurch  courts,  in 
which,  as  Mr.  Story  remarked  in  this  case,  "  men  go  in  bodies  like 
a  flock  of  sheep."  But  tii6  Nemesis  which  so  surely  follows  wrong 
may  visit  a  corporation  as  well  as  an  individual.  And  with  the 
solemn  warnings  addressed  to  the  churches  of  the  Apocalypse  be- 
fore us,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  note  that  the  very  men  most  active 
and  determined  in  prosecuting  Mr.  Campbell  were  also  leaders  in 
that  great  schism  wbich  only  a  few  years  later  rent  in  twain  the 
Chnrcb  of  Scotland,  —  a  schism  which,  while  overruled  for  good  in 
external  reforms  and  increased  activity,  yet,  by  the  bitter  and  nn- 
Cfaristian  animosity  which  it  caused,  retarded  for  many  a  day  the 
leavening  influence  in  Scotland  of  that  gospel  of  love  and  peace 
of  which  John  MoLeod  Campbell  was  so  eumest  and  faithful  a 

Agnea  Maule  Machar. 


AN  ORGANIZED  REVIVAL  AMONG  THE  YOUNG. 

A  HAPFT  trend  of  the  times  is  the  tendency  to  manage  Christian 
work  by  business  methods,  to  introduce  the  plana  of  the  counting- 
house  and  the  factory,  spiritualized  and  adapted  to  the  work  of 
Christ,  into  the  church  and  her  agencies.  This  tendency  is  espe- 
cially seen  in  the  triuning  of  the  young  and  in  all  methods  of 
Christian  nurture.  Earnest  pastors  have  long  felt  the  necessity 
of  revivifying  and  quickening  the  young  people's  prayer-meeting, 
of  setting  the  young  people  at  work  as  soon  as  they  come  into  the 
Christian  lite,  of  utilizing  their  foroe  and  energy  in  all  its  fresh- 
ness and  vigor. 

The  early  months  of  the  Christian  life  have  been  truly  consid- 
ered to  be  the  most  critioaL  It  takes  but  few  weeks  to  set  the 
mortar.  When  the  twig  has  been  bent  for  a  little  while  the  tree 
is  inclined  for  a  lifetime  of  Christian  activity  or  religious  indif- 
ference. These  fact^  have  been  felt  with  increasing  power  by  the 
ministers  of  the  present  generation,  and  there  has  been  a  strong 
and  growing  desire  to  solve  the  problems  which  these  facts  impose. 
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For  jean  questions  of  CIiriBtian  narture  have  been  uppermost 
in  all  ecclesiastical  assembtieB.  "  How  to  win  the  CUldien  for 
Christ,"  "  How  to  train  the  Boys  and  Girls,"  "  How  to  lead  the 
Yonng  Men  and  Women  into  the  Kingdom,"  —  these  have  been 
questions  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  have  eng^ed  the  atten- 
tton  of  almost  every  conference  and  ootmcil  for  the  last  aoore  of 
years.  They  simply  indicate  the  direction  of  thought  and  the 
conditions  of  religions  life  which  were  pressing  themselves  upon 
the  attention  of  pastors  and  Christian  workers. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  its  be^nning  was  a  humble 
attempt  to  solve  these  pressing  problems.  They  weighed  upon 
the  heart  of  a  pastor  in  Portland,  in  common  with  a  multitude  of 
others,  some  eleven  years  ago.  Many  yoong  people  bad  been 
brought  into  the  kingdom  and  had  given  good  evidence  of  being 
Christ's  disciples.  He  greatly  desired  that  they  should  not  be 
drones  in  the  ohorch  hive,  but  active  workers.  His  experience  in 
bringing  young  people  into  the  church  in  previous  years  had  not 
been  altf^ther  hopeful.  Few  of  them  had  lived  up  to  tiieir 
church  covenant,  and  there  seemed  to  be  very  little  help  in  the 
economy  of  the  church  for  the  development  of  their  Christian  life. 
To  be  sure  there  was  the  preaching  service,  which  they  could 
attend,  the  Sunday-school,  and  the  mid-week  prayer- meeting. 
They  had  also  the  young  people's  prayer-meeting,  which  some- 
times in  t^e  glow  of  revival  interest  reached  summer  heat,  but 
which  during  a  good  portion  of  the  year  was  registered  by  the 
prayeivmeeting  thermometer  as  not  very  far  from  freezing  point. 
It  wa8,an  average  young  people's  meeting,  but  was  attended  by 
comparatively  few,  for  the  most  part  those  called  "  young  people  " 
by  courtesy.  It  was  not  a  vital  part  of  the  churoh  Ufe.  Other 
plans  were  tried,  euoh  as  a  pastor's  catechetical  class,  a  Fi^iim'a 
Progress  Band,  a  "  Mizpah  Circle  "  for  missionary  effort,  and  many 
such  devices  to  interest  and  hold  the  yoni^  people  to  the  heart  of 
the  church. 

These  plans,  however,  were  only  measnraUy  suooessf al.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  binding  force  lacking  in  all  these  methods. 
There  was  little  staying  power  about  them.  While  they  were 
fresh  and  new  they  seemed  to  be  helpful,  but  as  soon  as  they  lost 
their  novelty  they  lost  their  power  over  the  hearts  of  the  young 
Christians.  How  to  supply  this  element  of  continued  and  conse- 
crated interest  and  attractiveness  caused  many  anxious  hours  on 
the  part  of  that  pastor,  and  the  solution  which  he  found  for  these 
difficulties  he  caJled  the  "  Young  People's  Society  o£  Christian 
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Endeavor  of  tbe  Williston  Cliarah."  .  The  naderlying  features  of 
this  Dew  organization  were  the  prayer-meeting  pledge,  tbe  consecra- 
tion service,  and  the  lookout  committee.  The  prayer-meeting 
pledge,  it  was  hoped,  would  gire  stabilify  to  the  young  people's 
prayer-meeting,  by  making  it  not  a  spasmodic  thing  dependent  npon 
tbe  weather,  the  moods  of  the  young  people,  and  their  reli^ous 
temperature  for  the  time  being,  but  a  meeting  of  continuous  power, 
where  the  word  "duty"would  b«  sobstituted  for  the  word  "feel- 
ing ; "  a  meeting  wluoh  tbe  yonng  people  would  attend  because  it 
was  right  to  attend  it,  and  beoause  such  a  meeting  was  necessary 
to  their  religions  growth ;  because  they  had  promised  to  attend  it, 
rather  than  because  they  felt  just  like  it  at  the  moment. 

But  if  there  was  to  be  a  pledge,  it  mast  he  kept.  A  disregarded 
pledge  would  be  worse  than  oone.  A  promise  taken  only  to  be 
broken  would  deaden  the  sense  of  honor  in  the  young  Christian's 
heart.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  all  these  yonng  Chris- 
tians oould  be  safely  left  to  diemselvea  in  time  of  temptation  or  - 
religions  indifference  to  remember  and  fulfill  their  obligations,  so 
tbe  Lookout  Committee  was  the  natural  sequence  of  the  pledge. 
It  was  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  see  that  those  who  joined  the 
society  as  active  members  understood  the  pledge  and  signed  it 
knowing  what  they  were  doing,  and  also  to  see  that  they  kept  it 
when  they  had  signed  it.  But  how,  among  bo  large  a  number  of 
young  people,  oonld  the  Lookout  Committee  know  who  were  faith- 
ful and  who  were  not  ?  A  general  observance  of,  and  acquaintance 
with,  the  habits  of  members  oould  ^U  them  much  about  this,  but 
at  the  consecration  meeting,  which  was  to  be  held  once  a  month, 
something  more  could  be  known  than  in  any  other  way  in  regard 
to  the  faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness  of  the  youug  disciples.  At 
this  meeting  the  roll  was  to  be  called,  and  each  one  must  respond 
to  it  in  some  way.  IE  be  were  absent,  the  Lookout  Committee  was 
to  find  out  the  reason  for  his  absence,  and  if  willfully  persistent  in 
disregarding  his  covenant  obligations  with  the  society,  his  name 
was  to  be  dropped  from  the  roll  after  three  conseoutive  absences 
from  these  consecration  meetings.  This  dropping  out  of  the 
society  was  not  to  be  considered,  and  has  never  been  considered, 
in  the  light  of  excommunication  from  a  church,  nor  was  moral 
opprobrium  attached  to  it. 

Any  one  can  leave  the  society  at  any  time  when  he  feels  that 
his  duty  is  elsewhere,  or  that  he  does  not  need  tbe  influences  of 
the  organization.  His  own  request,  if  he  has  a  good  reason,  is 
sufficient  to  take  his  name  from  the  roll,  nor  can  he  long  be  nnfaith- 
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ful  to  his  TOWS  and  romun  an  active  member  of  tbe  societj.  ThaB 
the  society  is  oonstaatly  kept  free  from  drones,  and  the  active 
membership  is  not  ooly  active  in  name,  but  in  deed,  and  the  pledge 
becomes  something  more  than  a  formala,  it  I>ecomes  a  ueoesnty  to 
membership. 

Although  very  much  is  made  of  the  prayer-meeUng,  the  Soci- 
ety of  Christian  Endeavor  is  not  merely  a  prayer-meeting  society. 
It  has  been  sneeringly  called  this  by  some  persons  who  have  not 
understood  its  scope  and  mission.  We  have  seen  no  reason  to 
resent  this  insinuation,  for  if  it  had  only  rejuvenated  the  yming 
people's  prayer-meeting  and  accomplished  nothing  else,  it  could 
not  be  said  to  have  been  bom  in  vain. 

But  its  outreach  is  much  greater  than  the  prayer-meetii^. 
There  is  no  department  of  church  work  among  yoang  people 
which  it  is  not  meant  to  strengthen  and  revivify.  This  partjcnlar 
work  it  aooompUshes  through  the  committees,  which  are  an  essen- 
■  tial  feature  in  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  It  gives  every  nun 
his  work.  It  divides  the  religions  tasks  of  the  young  people  and 
places  them  upon  many  shoulders.  It  increases  the  responsibility 
which  each  one  feels  for  some  partionlar  branch  of  the  church 
work.  Frequently,  a  debilitating  influence  of  organization  n 
that  it  takes  the'  eense  of  responsibility  from  individual  shoulders, 
and  centres  it  upon  the  o^anization  as  such.  The  ChristiaD 
Endeavor  Society  attempts  to  remedy  this  evil  by  insisting  in 
every  way  upon  individual,  personal  responubility.  The  calling 
of  the  roll  at  the  consecration  meeting  emphasizes  this.  Tbe 
dividing  of  tbe  societies  into  committees  of  five,  for  different 
branches  of  work,  adds  to  the  emphasis.  The  monthly  written 
reports,  which  ore  required  of  each  committee,  plainly  indicate 
that  they  are  appointed  for  some  particular  purpose,  and  £Iiat  they 
are  n^%ent  of  a  duty  to  which  they  are  called  and  chosen  of  God, 
as  well  as  man,  unless  they  have  a  worthy  account  to  give  of  their 
stewardship.  The  importance  of  the  Lookout  Committee,  of  the 
Prayer-Meeting  Committee,  and  of  the  Social  Committee  cannot 
be  overestimated.  The  former  has  a  most  delicate  task  committed 
to  it,  of  keeping  the  members  of  the  society  true  to  their  covenant 
obligations,  so  far  as  any  outude  influence  can  thus  keep  them 
true.  Its  duties  have  already  been  explained  to  some  extent.  The 
Prayer-Meeting  Committee  has  for  its  duty  to  make  in  every  way 
the  very  most  of  the  young  people's  prayei^meeting,  to  promote 
faithfulness  to  the  pledge,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Lookout 
Committee  to  provide  topics  and  leaders  for  the  meeting,  and  sbonld 
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never  rest  satisfied  imtil  the  young  people's  meeting  hafl  reached  t^e 
highest  point  of  effiotenoy  and  practical  value.  The  Social  Com- 
mittee has  for  its  duty  the  large  task  of  maJdngthe  young  people 
acquainted  one  with  another,  and  especially  the  responsibility  of 
bribging  the  "  wall  flowers "  out  of  their  chosen  obsonrily.  In 
addition  to  these  committees,  which  are  essential  to  every  sooie^, 
almost  any  amount  of  work  can  be  undertaken  by  the  Sunday- 
school,  Temperance,  Missionary,  Relief,  Calling,  Flower,  and  Good 
Literature  committees,  whose  very  names  indicate  the  purpose  of 
their  existence. 

When  ve  look  upon  the  history  of  these  past  eleven  years,  it  is 
not  a  difficult  matter  to  undersbuid  why  the  movement  has  been 
blessed  of  God.  Very  little  human  wisdom  is  found  in  the  begin- 
nings of  the  society  or  in  its  development.  It  has  been  led  of  God, 
and  has  gone  into  ^  parts  of  the  earth  because  sent  by  God.  If 
we  inquire  reverently  why  it  has  been  blessed,  I  think  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  largely  because  it  is  a  spiritual  oi^nization,  because 
it  has  dared  to  say  to  the  young  people,  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness ; "  because  it  has  been  uncompromis- 
ing in  its  call  to  duty ,-  because  it  has  attempted  always  to  raise  the 
spiritual  standard  of  the  lives  of  the  young  people  higher  and 
higher ;  because  it  has  made  of  their  religion  not  tme  thin^  among 
a  great  many  others,  but  the  one  important  and  preeminent  thing. 

Again,  the  movement  has  been  blessed  by  Divine  Providence 
because  it  seeks  to  promote  intelligent  religious  service.  Any 
one  who  has  much  to  do  with  young  people  realizes  how  much  ill- 
directed  effort  is  lai^;ely  put  forth.  How  many  are  disappointed 
in  their  efforts  to  do  the  Master's  work  simply  because  they  do  not 
adapt  their  means  to  the  ends  to  be  guned,  because  they  do  not 
summon  their  resources  and  bring  their  intellects  to  the  front,  but 
believe  that  Divine  Providence  will  take  care  of  the  church  and 
her  affairs,  however  foolishly  they  may  be  conducted.  I  received 
a  letter  not  long  ^^,  proposing  that  the  Christian  Endeavor  socie- 
ties have  for  their  mission  :  Ist.  To  provide  for  the  poor  and  des- 
titute people  of  our  great  cities.  2d.  To  relieve  the  famine-stricken 
people  of  Russia.  3d.  To  provide  a  national  fund  to  be  used,  in 
case  of  another  European  war,  for  the  needs  of  widows  and  orphans 
who  might  be  made  so  by  the  war ;  and  4th,  to  provide  a  home  on 
Gethsemane  for  all  the  outcast  and  downcast  and  wretched  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  That  was  the  little  plan  which  my  correspondent 
had  in  mind,  and  he  closed  his  letter,  as  such  people  almost  always 
dose  their  letters,  by  saying,  "  Who  knows  but  what  the  Chriatian 
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fjndeavor  Society  has  come  to  the  Kingdom  for  just  such  a  time 
as  tbiB."  Such  an  absolutely  impractical  and  absnrd  sehema 
shows  a  good  heart  and  a  weak  brain.  This  young  man  had  spent 
all  his  fortune  in  printing  circulars,  and  in  trying  to  pnsh  this 
scheme  opou  the  pnblio.  How  much  his  energy,  and  that  of  thoa- 
sands  like  him,  might  accomplish,  if  discretion,  wisdom,  and  energy 
were  well  united  I 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  to  increase 
the  inteUectual  application  of  business  principles  to  the  service  of 
Christ.  Every  society  is  a  mannal  or  industrial  training-sobooL 
Every  junior  society  is  a  kindei^;arten  for  religious  training. 
Every  committee  is  a  class-room  for  some  practical  branch  of  re- 
ligions work.  Every  prayer-meeting  is  a  school  for  expression  or 
confession  of  Christ. 

Again,  we  can  fairly  say  that  the  society  has  been  prospered  as 
it  has  beoaose  the  young  people  belonging  to  it  are  so  winsome  in 
the  exhibition  of  their  religious  lives.  There  is  nothing  long-faced 
or  melancholy  about  their  whole-hearted  service  for  Christ.  There 
is  no  audience  more  inspiring  from  the  very  winsomeness  of  those 
gathered  together  than  a  great  Christian  Endeavor  convention. 
Moreover,  I  believe  that  this  earnest  service  in  which  the  yonng 
people  are  engaged  is  doing  very  much  to  solve  perplexing  ques- 
tions of  doubtful  amusements  and  matters  of  Christian  oasaistry, 
which  are  continually  giving  the  young  disciples  so  much  trouble. 
*'  I  will  delight  myself  within  thy  statutes,"  says  the  Psalmist. 
These  young  disciples  have  found  that  there  is  plenty  of  room 
within  the  statutes  of  Ood  for  all  that  mahes  life  worth  living, 
without  resorting  to  the  pnblio  saloon,  the  card-table,  or  the  low 
theatre  for  their  enjoyment 

Once  more,  the  spirit  of  loyalty  involved  in  the  fundamental 
features  of  the  movement  constitutes  a  reason  why  it  has  been  so 
eminently  prospered.  The  following  is  the  pledge  to  which  allu- 
sion has  already  been  made  more  than  once  in  this  artide. 
"  Trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  tor  strength,  I  promise  Him 
I  will  strive  to  do  whatever  He  would  like  to  have  me  do  ;  that  I 
will  make  it  the  rule  of  my  life  to  pray  and  read  the  Bible  every 
day,  and  to  support  my  own  church  in  every  way,  especially  by 
attending  all  her  Sunday  and  mid-week  services,  nnless  prevented 
by  some  reason  which  I  can  conscientiously  give  to  my  Saviour, 
and  that,  just  so  far  as  I  know  how,  throughout  my  whole  life,  I 
will  endeavor  to  lead  a  Christian  life.  As  an  active  member  I 
promise  to  be  true  to  all  my  duties,  to  be  present  at  and  to  take 
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some  part  aside  from  siaging  in  every  Christian  Endeavor  prayer- 
meeting,  unlesa  hindered  by  Bome  reason  which  I  can  conscien- 
tiously give  to  my  Lord  and  Master.  If  obliged  to  be  absent  from 
the  monthly  consecration  meeting  of  the  society  I  will,  if  possible, 
send  at  least  a  verse  of  Scripture  to  be  read  in  response  to  my 
name  at  Uie  roll  call."  Those  who  examine  this  pledge  will  see 
that  in  every  part  it  is  simply  a  promise  of  loyalty  to  some  duties 
which  are  naturally  incambent'apon  every  yonng  Christian.  First, 
that  of  private  devotion  involved  in  daily  reading  the  Bible  and 
prayer ;  second,  the  duty  of  supporting  one's  own  church ;  and 
third,  the  duty  of  publicly  confesAng  Christ  before  men.  When 
the  pledge  is  analyzed  it  will  be  seen  that  these  three  obligations 
are  fundamental  and  essential,  that  these  are  the  only  ones,  and 
that  each  one  is  a  thought  of  loyalty  to  a  genuine  religious  dnty. 

Lastly,  the  history  of  these  eleven  years  makes  it  evident  that 
the  movement  has  been  blessed  as  it  has  because  it  affords  room 
for  so  mnoh  of  genuine  brotherhood  and  fellowship  between  the 
denominations.  The  young  people  of  the  different  sects  which 
have  entered  so  heartily  into  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement 
.  can  never  look  askance  at  each  other  in  the  future.  The  thought 
of  a  quarrel  between  denominations  that  are  here  largely  repre- 
sented seems  quite  out  of  the  question  among  those  who  are  now 
the  young  people  of  our  churches,  for  they  have  ctmie  to  know  each 
other  better,  to  learn  each  other's  ways,  and  to  see  that  the  children 
of  Qod  are  found  in  every  fold  that  acknowledges  the  one  Shep- 
herd. The  Christian  Endeavor  movement,  without  weakening 
their  fidelity  to  their  own  cfaurch  and  denomination,  has  broad- 
ened their  outlook  and  vastly  quickened  their  love  one  for  another. 
The  old  hymn  that  the  churches  have  been  singing  for  ao  many 
years, — 

"  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Oui  beartt  in  Christian  love," 
has  come  to  mean  something  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  disciples 
that  it  has  never  meant  before.  In  thirty  different  denominations 
is  the  movement  making  rapid  headway.  In  most  of  them  it  is 
practically  the  only  yonng  people's  society.  It  has  hound  the 
hearts  of  the  young  disciples  in  this  country  to  the  hearts  of  those 
in  other  lands,  not  only  where  the  common  English  tongue  is 
spoken,  but  to  those  in  all  foreign  lands  where  our  missionaries 
have  gone.  It  has  quickened  the  interest  of  the  young  people  in 
every  missionary  enterprise,  as  the  very  numerous  contributions, 
which  every  missionary  board  acknowledges  from  Christian  En- 
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deavOT  societies,  indicate.  It  has  emphasized  the  idea  that  in  the 
repuhlio  of  God  are  found  all  those  who  lore  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  ainceritj. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  nearly  a  million  young  people 
are  looking  forward  to  the  great  convention  which  will  be  held 
next  July  in  New  York  with  eager  interest.  At  least  26,000 
of  them  anticipate  being  present  at  this  convention,  and  all  will 
feel  the  impetus  of  the  great  gathering.  Their  older  friends, 
pastors,  and  teachers,  who  are  able  to  be  present  on  that  occasion, 
as  they  see  the  solid  ranks  of  young  men  and  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  who  haw  come  together  for  this  purely 
religious  gathering,  and  for  the  stiroulns  and  uplift  which  it  will 
give,  will  go  away  from  Madison  Sqnare  Garden,  I  believe,  con- 
vinced that  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  not  losing  its  hold  npon  the 
young  people  of  the  present  generation ;  that  to  be  a  Christian  never 
meant  so  much  as  it  means  now ;  that  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
the  religion  of  Christ,  with  its  confessions  and  its  sacrifices,  its  self- 
denial  and  its  heroism,  was  never  so  popular  as  it  is  to-day;  and 
that  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  never  so  near  fulfillment :  "  Fear 
not ;  for  I  am  with  thee :  I  will  bring  thy  seed  from  the  east,  and 
gather  thee  from  the  west :  I  will  say  to  the  north,  give  up ;  and 
to  the  south,  keep  not  back :  bring  my  sons  from  far,  and  my 
daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

IVancis  E.  Claris. 

AUBUBHDALK,  MaSS. 


REALITY  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

Realitt  is  nowhere  greater  than  in  the  pulpit  It  is  nowhere 
more  essentaaL  The  power  of  the  pulpit  is  the  presence  of  real- 
ity. The  weakness  of  the  pulpit  is  the  absence  of  reality.  In- 
stinctively, men  rect^ize  its  presence  and  respond  to  its  power 
whether  or  not  they  ean  tell  whence  it  is ;  on  the  other  hand,  men 
are  no  less  quick  to  feel  its  absence  and  to  detect  its  weakness, 
even  though  they  cannot  explain  what  is  the  matter.  A  preacher 
may  or  may  not  possess  resources  of  culture  and  gifts  of  speeoh, 
but  if  his  preaching  has  the  cbann  of  reality  men  will  listen  to 
him.  "  Let  a  man  be  a  true  preacher,  really  uttering  the  truth 
through  his  own  personality,  and  it  is  strange  how  men  will  gather 
to  listen  to  him." ' 

1  Fbillipa  Brooks's  Leetura  on  PreadiMg. 
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And  at  DO  time  has  the  demanct  for  reality  in  the  pulpit  been 
more  insistent  than  it  is  to4ay.  The  authority  of  the  soribea 
and  Pharisees  is  not  reTerenced  i  the  robe  of  the  priest  is  not 
regarded ;  the  odor  of  sanctity  will  not  do ;  the  personality  of 
the  man  alone  wins  the  respect  of  men ;  reality  therefore  is  the 
preacher's  sceptre,  —  the  only  insignia  of  royalty  that  command 
nnquestioning  homage.  Men  want  real  preaching,  and  they  know 
when  they  have  it. 

Confident  as  I  am  that  reality  is  the  essential  quality,  "  the  in- 
exorable condition  of  preaching,"  I  attempt  to  define  it  with  dif- 
fidence. It  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  analyze  primary  elements ; 
it  ia  always  easier  to  say  what  they  are  not  than  to  define  what 
they  are.  In  speaking  of  reality,  one  appreciates  with  a  keener 
sympathy  the  embarrassment  of  the  schoolboy  who  defined  salt  as 
"  that  which  makes  a  potato  taste  bad  when  there  ain't  any  on  it," 

—  not  an  exact  definition,  perhaps,  and  yet  profoundly  true ! 
Reality,  like  salt,  is  most  obvious  when  it  is  not  present,  and  no- 
where is  its  absence  more  painfully  apparent  than  in  the  pulpit, 
for  reality  is  the  aalt  of  preaching. 

1.  A  dreary  sense  of  unreality  sometiiDeB  steals  over  the 
preacher  in  his  work  >  he  is  dealing  with  "  things  unseen : "  with 
Qod  and  the  laws  of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  with  man  and  the 
needs  of  his  spiritual  being,  —  are  they  eternal,  are  they  real? 
He  often  declares  that  the  things  unseen  are  eternal  and  more 
real  than  the  things  seen  and  temporal,  indeed,  that  the  former 
constitute  the  only  reality ;  hut  he  would  not  be  mortal  man  if 
he  did  not  sometimes  let  slip  his  own  sense  of  their  reality,  and 
wonder  if  after  all  sermons  are  not  "  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  on."  He  cannot  always  keep  feeling  attuned  to  expression, 
and  expression  exactly  commensurate  with  conviction.  If  he  is 
a  sensitive  man  of  somewhat  mobile  temperament,  he  will  he  star- 
tled and  shocked  sometimes  to  find  himself  saying  what  he  is  sure 
he  doea  not  feel,  and  is  not  sure  that  he  believes.  He  is  preach- 
ing because  Sunday  morning  has  come  and  he  is  in  the  pulpit. 
As  a  messenger,  he  cannot  have  an  invariable  imperative,  or,  as 
a  herald,  a  constant  joy ;  he  cannot  know  much  of  the  results  of 
his  work.  Is  it  strange  that  he  is  sometimes  overwhelmed  by  a 
dreary  sense  of  its  unreality  ?  And  then  he  seeks  relief  from  this 
stultifying  oonscionsness  by  reaching  after  something  tangible, 
until  he  can  say.  Here  is  something  which  at  least  I  am  sure  of, 

—  something  I  can  make  real  to  others.  It  may  be  some  com- 
monplace  of  ethios,  a  sooial  ohligatioD,  or  an  individual  sin ;  it  has 
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grown  out  of  bis  experience  and  observation,  and,  bo  far  as  it 
goes,  is  real.  In  preaching  this,  he  finds  a  certain  sort  of  realitjr. 
hot  he  knows  that  it  is  not  the  reality  of  preaching.  It  is  not 
enoogh  that  a  sermon  be  true ;  it  is  its  element  of  revealed  tmth 
which  makes  it  a  sermon.  A  sermon  has  to  do  with  spiritual 
^ts  and  forces,  and  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  sup- 
pose that  spiritual  preaching  is  opposed  to  real  preaching.  The 
fact  is  —  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts  the  preacher  knows  it  —  preach- 
ing is  most  real  when  it  is  most  Bpiritnal.  A  sermon  has  reality  a;: 
a  sermon  when  it  wakens  the  spirit  of  man  with  the  sensation  of 
Jacob's  dream :  "  Sorely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it 
not  I  "  The  great  preachers  hare  been  the  spiritual  preachers,  — 
men  who  have  ushered  the  soul  into  the  very  presence  of  God. 
making  the  things  unseen  and  eternal,  laminons  and  real.  *'  With 
all  tbe  sordidnesB  of  our  time,"  says  a  great  living  preacher,  "  the 
preachers  that  have  been  the  most  powerful  have  been  the  most 
spiritual."  Obviously,  then,  the  sense  of  reality  in  preaching  can 
be  recovered  only  by  a  clearer  vision  and  a  firmer  grasp  of  spir- 
itual verities ;  the  preacher  who  seeks  reali^  l^  preaching  some- 
thing else,  however  true,  will  not  find  the  reality  of  preaching. 
He  is  seeking  the  right  thing,  but  he  is  not  seeking  it  in  the  ri^t 
way.  He  is  true  to  the  preacher's  instinct,  but  he  can  never  sat- 
isfy it  with  anylJiing  unworthy  of  itself. 

"  Our  preachers  having  got  rid  of  the  Christian  doctrines  by 
means  of  the  higher  criticism,  wrote  Dr.  Tholuck  ^  to  Dr.  Fusey. 
are  now  insisting  with  much  earnestness  upon  the  importance  of 
taking  regular  exercise."  This  bit  of  fine  irony,  I  hardly  need 
add,  does  not  describe  real  preaching.  I  do  not  mean  that  a 
preacher  may  not  seek  reality  vrith  healthful  and  wholesome  relief, 
after  breathing  the  rarer  atmosphere  of  spiritual  heights,  by  tread- 
ing some  path  of  common  experience,  still  less  that  the  tme 
preacher  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  oommon  things  of  a  roan's 
daily  interests,  and  of  man's  relation  to  man,  —  not  at  alL  I  am 
only  saying,  what  I  believe  the  ^tperienoe  of  every  preacher  con- 
firms, that  abiding  reality  and  deep  satisfaction  in  preaching  is 
found  only  when  he  stands  and  speaks  with  something  of  tbe 
prophet's  "Thus  ealtb  the  Lord."  The  real  preacher  is  the 
prophet,  that  is,  one  who  speaks  forth,  for  God,  who  interprets 
God.  He  may  find  occasional  relief  for  himself  and  much  edi- 
fication for  his  hearers  in  discussing  current  events  and  what  not. 
but  aa  a  minister  of  tbe  Word  he  cannot  find  profound  satisfaetioo 
>  Qaoted  by  liddon  in  hi*  Blmenti  of  Rdifiom. 
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in  preaobing  everything  except  the  Word ;  he  will  therefore  seek 
reality  more  and  more  by  seeking  to  preach  the  Word  more  and 
more  largely.  His  only  refuge  from  the  dreadful  sense  of  un- 
reality  is  not  in  abandoning  the  epiritual  world,  but  by  clinging, 
with  whatever  bold  he  has  upon  it,  the  more  tenaciously.  When 
he  has  gotten  hold  of  some  trath  of  Revelation  with  so  firm  a 
grasp  that  it  has  bectune  his  own,  when  be  gives  it  to  men  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  it  is  God's,  so  that  he  can  Bay,  "  What 
I  am  saying  is  God's  word  and  God's  will,  I  speak  from  God  "  — 
then  does  not  the  preacher  find  reality  in  his  work  ?  Only  as  a 
man  speaks  oat  of  the  direct,  iQtimat«  personal  apprehension  of 
spiritual  truth,  and  not  as  the  scribes,  will  be  know  what  it  is 
to  preach ;  for  real  preaching  is  speaking  from  God. 

2.  But  real  preaching  is  also  speaking  to  men.  It  is  not 
enough  that  what  he  says  is  true  of  God,  he  must  make  it  real  to 
men.  It  is  the  preacher's  business  to  make  connection  between 
truth  and  life.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  that  the  sermon  cor- 
responds to  some  revealed  truth ;  it  mast  come  into  touch  with 
actual  life.  If  the  sermon  fails  to  make  this  conneotion,  it  fuls 
utterly  as  a  sermon,  whatever  else  it  may  be.  Beal  preaching 
will  find  some  point  of  contact  with  real  life.  It  will,  to  borrow 
Coleridge's  vigorous  word,  Jind  men.  The  startled  question: 
"  Whence  knowest  thou  me  ?  "  is  the  best  compliment  a  preacher 
can  receive.  A  sermon  upon  any  text  or  theme,  however  remote 
it  seems  from  a  practical  purpose,  will  save  itself  from  littleness 
and  unreality  by  reaching  out  for  the  broader  relations  of  common 
ezpenence ;  by  tonching  some  fundamental  chord  of  homan  na- 
tare,  some  primary  feeling  of  the  heart.  And  whenever  the 
preacher  succeeds  in  finding  one  of  these  chords  which  responds 
to  tha  simplest  touch,  and  thrills  with  the  universal  melody,  then 
he  has  the  cbarm  and  the  power  of  reality,  and  however  simple, 
he  is  really  great.     It  is  essential,  then,  to  reality  — 

(1.)  That  the  preacher  know  men ;  not  only  man,  but  men,  real 
men.  And  he  needs  to  know  them  well.  He  may  or  may  not 
study  the  characters  of  Shakespeare,  bat  he  most  know  the  folks 
in  his  own  parish.  He  ought  to  know  what  they  are  thinking 
about,  and  what  they  are  doing,  from  one  week's  end  to  another. 
Is  be  speaking  to  real  men  and  women,  to  real  boys  and  girls? 
So  far  as  his  sermons  portray  human  action  and  experience,  do 
they  reflect  the  life  and  inner  motive  of  the  hearer  so  faithfully 
and  vividly  that  he  sees  as  in  a  mirror  his  own  image  ?  It  is 
such  acoorate  and  searching  knowledge  of  men  that  gives  the 
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impression  of  reality.  He  who  spoke  as  never  man  spake  knew 
what  was  in  man.  Bat  many  a  sermon  of  ours  Ucks  reality  be- 
cause it  ia  not  the  complement  of  any  real  need ;  it  does  not  cor- 
respond to  any  actual  experience ;  it  does  not  answer  any  living 
question ;  it  does  not  satisfy  any  flickering  aspiration ;  it  does  not 
fit  into  anybody's  life,  I  think  it  is  Thomas  Hughes  who  said  of 
the  second  Bishop  of  Manchester,  who  selected  his  residence  in 
the  heart  of  the  bnsy,  smoky  city  in  preference  to  the  quiet,  pic- 
turesque conntry-seat  occupied  by  his  predecessor,  that  although 
his  lordship  was  a  keen  lover  of  nature,  yet  "  Humanity  was  bis 
blue  sky." 

Akin  to  this  love  of  human  nature  is  interest  in  the  actual 
and  present  life  of  men  in  the  world.  A  recent  writer  declares 
that  the  church  has  thrown  around  the  Christian  religion  an 
"  other-worldlineas  "  which  has  depreciated  it  in  the  judgment  of 
matter-of-fact  men  of  the  counting-room,  the  shop,  and  tJie  fac* 
tory ;  whatever  advantage  may  accrue  to  the  believer  in  distant 
ages  beyond  the  grave,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  imme- 
diate returns.  Practical  in  every  other  concern  of  life,  they  want 
a  religion  that  has  some  relation  to  things  seen  and  temporal. 
This  is  no  contradiction  of  our  statement  that  men  respond  to 
spiritual  preaching.  Christ  spoke  of  eternal  life  as  present 
rather  than  future.  The  real  preacher  will  be  characterized  by 
an  intense  this-worldliness.  "  A  man's  study  should  be  every- 
where, in  the  house,  in  the  streets,  in  the  fields,  and  in  the 
busy  haunts  of  men." '  And  this  leads  us  t«  emphasize  a  kin- 
dred element  of  reality. 

(2.)  An  earnest,  practical  purpose  gives  reality  to  a  sermon. 
Men  are  quick  to  detect  the  tone  of  preaching.  They  like  what 
they  call  "practical  sermons."  (What  preacher  has  not  been 
bnmiliated  by  the  popiUar  reversal  of  his  own  estimate  of  his 
work  ?  The  great  sermon  fell  flat,  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it ; 
while  the  unassuming  sermon,  —  plain,  simple,  and  direct,  — 
though  its  author  took  small  account  of  it,  was  so  gistefolly  and 
so  unduly  honored  !^  Men  like  practical  sermons ,  they  do  not 
like  what  they  term  "  doctrinal  preaching."  When  they  see  that 
the  preacher  evidentiy  cares  more  for  his  truth  than  for  their  life  ; 
when  the  proposition  is  evidentiy  dearer  to  him  than  the  conclu- 
sion, the  sermon  fails,  and  it  ought  to  fail.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
real  opposition  between  the  practical  and  the  doctrinal,  but  rather 
a  vital  relation ;  to  every  truth  belongs  its  duty,  and  every  du^ 
'  Beecher's  Tale  Leeturei  on  Preaclung, 
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has  its  sanotion  of  tmtih.  And  yet  the  eommon  iDstiDCt  which 
condemns  so-called  doctrinal  preaching  is  right  in  the  main, 
though  it  does  not  accurately  define  what  it  condemns.  "  When 
I  begin  to  tell  men  about  Christ  as  if  that  they  should  know  the 
truth  about  Him,  and  not  that  they  should  become  what  knowing 
the  truth  about  Him  would  help  them  to  be,  do  I  begin  to  preach 
dootrine  in  the  wrong  way,  which  men  are  trying  to  describe  when 
they  talk  about  doctrinal  teaching  ?  "  ^  There  is  an  old  gentleman 
who  rarely  fails  to  felicitate  his  pastor  on  the  fact  that  he  no 
longer  hears  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  etc., 
proclaimed  from  the  pulpit  I  If;  as  I  would  believe,  what  he 
really  means  is,  that  he  is  no  longer  beaten  from  the  pulpit  with 
the  butt  end  of  a  dogma,  —  if  the  anatomy  of  theology  is  taught 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  hygiene  of  Christianity,  and  if  he  does 
not  see  the  articulation  of  the  sermon  —  skeleton  because  it  is 
clothed  in  fiesh  and  blood,  —  well  and  good.  But  if  it  is  really 
true  that  the  sermon  of  to-day  has  no  bone  and  sinew  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  it  may  well  be  questioned  how  much  occasion  there 
is  for  congratulation. 

(8.)  The  preacher  may  know  men,  may  have  a  quick  sympathy 
with  them,  may  speak  to  them  with  a  practical  purpose,  and  yet 
fail  of  making  the  vital  connection  between  the  truth  and  the  life, 
because  these  elements  of  reality  are  lost  in  more  or  less  degree 
in  the  medium  of  communication.  An  air  of  unreality  often  en- 
velops the  sermon  because  of  something  utterly  unnatural  and 
unreal  ia  the  form  of  expression.^  There  is,  for  example,  much 
in  the  way  of  illustrati(Hi  that  only  succeeds  in  producing  an  im- 
pression of  unreality,  because  it  is  so  remote  from  the  common 
experience.  The  preacher  goes  to  ancient  history  for  his  heroes, 
and  betrays  greater  familiarity  with  mythology  than  with  com* 
mon  life.  He  deals  with  the  exceptional  and  the  unusual  more 
often  than  with  the  average  and  the  familiar.  His  good  and  bad 
men  are  taken  from  public  life  or  from  the  sti^ ;  his  Dives  is 
richer  by  far,  and  his  Lazarus  more  abjectly  poor,  than  anybody 
in  the  community.     "  It  is  so  much  easier,"  as  Geo^e  Eliot  says, 

*  Phillips  Brooki'i  Z«cfurv>  on  Preadting. 

*  I  moBt  qaote  a  delloions  bit  of  bomiletiaB  from  Misa  SIobbou'b  Fiihin' 
Jimmy :  — 

"  I  thoaght  I  'd  jeat  see  what  this  man  'd  preach  kbont,  an'  I  settled  down  to 
liaa'n  to  the  larm'n.  But  there  loa'n't  no  tarm'n;  Dot  what  I  'd  been  raised  to 
think  was  the  aa'j  tme  kind.  There  wa'n't  no  heads,  no  fustlfs  noi  see'ndlys, 
nor  flnlf  bruthrins,  but  the  first  thing  I  knowed  I  was  hearin'  a  storj,  an' 
't  was  a  fishin'  story," 

vou  xviL  —  HO.  102.  39 
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*'  to  sa;  that  a  thing  is  black,  than  to  disorimiiiate  the  particular 
shade  of  brown,  blue,  or  green  to  which  it  really  belongs."  But 
if  one  would  paint  from  nature,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  nat- 
ural shades  and  mix  your  paints  with  fidelity,  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  striking  effects.  When  tlie  dramatic  incident,  su^^t- 
ing  a  book  of  sermon- illustrations,  abounds,  and  the  homely  figure, 
implying  a  keen  eye  and  a  warm  heart,  is  rare,  the  sermon  has 
the  artistic  effect  of  a  chromo.  When  the  preacher  revels  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  distant  Alps,  which  no  one  of  his  bearers 
perhaps  ever  saw,  and  overlooks  the  quieter  beauty  of  the  neigh- 
boring hills,  dear  as  they  are  to  those  born  under  their  shadow, 
he  gains  nothing  in  reality ;  when  the  thunder  of  the  inevita- 
ble Niagara  reverberates  from  the  pulpit  whioh  is  deaf  to  the 
melody  of  the  mill-stream,  singing  by  the  door,  nothing  is  gained 
in  power.  In  the  single  matter  of  illustration  the  preacher  baa 
much  to  learn  from  his  Master.  Wbo  has  not  felt  the  Master's 
skill  in  illustration ;  how  beautifully  and  deftly  the  common  and 
familiar  is  woven  into  his  public  speech  ?  His  marvelous  para- 
bles are  the  vivid  pictures  of  homely  occupations,  in  which  we  see 
the  sower,  the  shepherd,  or  the  housewife.  Tlie  wedding-feast, 
the  market-place,  and  the  vineyard  are  common  scenes  in  the 
play  of  his  thought ;  the  growing  grain,  the  lily  of  the  field,  the 
birds  of  the  air,  are  familiar  figures.  What  a  charm  of  reality 
these  life-like  forms  must  have  given  to  his  speech  I  —  a  charm 
that  does  not  fail  for  us  to  whom  the  Oriental  setting  is  less 
familiar. 

In  listening  to  public  speech,  has  the  reader  never  felt  the  great 
force  that  lies  in  a  homely  word,  a  familiar  illustration,  aptly  and 
handily  introduced  ?    The  philosophy  of  it  is  not  far  to  seek :  — 

"  We  're  eo  made  that  we  love 
First,  nhen  we  tee  tbem  painted,  thiags  we  've  passed 
Perhaps  a  thonsaud  times,  nor  cared  to  see."  ^ 

3.  When  old  LIsbeth  retorted :  *'  Ay,  aj,  that 's  the  way  wi' 
thee :  thee  allays  makes  a  peck  o'  thy  own  words  out  o'  a  pint  o' 
the  Bible's,"  she  may  have  thought  that  Seth  Bede  would  make 
an  excellent  commentator,  but  she  certMnly  did  not  describe  a 
good  preacher.  A  sermon  is  more  than  a  multiplication  of  the 
words  of  the  text ;  the  preacher  is  more  than  an  automatic  mouth- 
piece of  the  truth.  "  The  truth  must  come  really  through  the 
person,  not  merely  over  his  lips,  not  merely  into  his  understand- 

'  See  Stalker's  Imago  Chritti,  chapter,  Cliriflt  th«  Freaoher. 
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ing  and  out  through  his  pen.  It  must  come  geDuiuely  through 
him  I  " '  The  preacher's  message  may  be  true  ;  it  may  be  a  prac- 
tical truth ;  but  it  will  aerer  have  the  charm  cf  reality  and  the 
power  to  move  others  until  it  is  re^  to  himself,  and  the  fact  that 
the  truth  he  declares  is  real  to  him  is  the  secret  of  his  power 
to  make  it  real  to  others.  *'  Truth  through  personality  is  our  de- 
scription of  real  preaching."  ^  "  Preaching  is  the  truth  plus  the 
man." 

The  question  is  frequently  raised,  whether  the  place  of  the  pul- 
pit is  a  permanent  one  among  the  changiTig  conditions  of  modem 
life  ?  A  current  religious  periodical  has  sought  replies  to  the 
query,  "  Is  it  worth  while  to  go  on  preaching  ?  "  and  au  editorial 
iu  a  Boston  daily  paper,  which  lies  before  me  as  I  write,  discusses 
jauntily  the  decline  in  the  "  Response  to  Preaching."  But  all 
such  questions  and  discussions  overlook  the  vital  fact  of  person- 
ality in  its  connection  between  truth  and  life ;  truth  is  transmuted 
into  life  only  through  personality ;  once  let  a  truth  find  utterance 
through  a  genuine  personality,  how  men  will  listen !  It  is  the 
divine  law  of  Inspiration  and  Revelation,  the  way  God  has  chosen 
to  make  truth  real  to  men,  and  it  is  a  way  that  will  not  become 
obsolete  so  long  as  man  is  man.  We  need  have  no  fear  that 
the  eternal  principle  of  the  Incarnation  is  being  superseded  by 
the  activity  of  the  modem  printing-press.  The  only  occasion  for 
anxiety  is  when  the  truth  ceases  to  be  real  to  the  preacher,  for 
then,  and  only  then,  will  it  fail  of  becoming  real  to  other  men. 

Just  here  many  a  conscientious  preacher  is  met  by  a  problem : 
'*  I  am  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,"  he  says,  **  and  as  such  I  have  a 
certain  message  to  deliver,  with  a  definite  content ;  but  there  are 
some  parts  of  this  message,  constituent  and  important,  I  doubt 
not,  which,  nevertheless,  have  little  or  no  reality  for  me ;  shall  I 
attempt  to  preach  these  ?  "  This  is  indeed  a  serious  question,  and 
under  certain  circumstances  may  become  a  trying  and  painful 
one ;  but  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  true  answer.  It  is 
really  a  question  of  choice  between  symmetry  and  sincerity,  and 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  choosing  sincerity  at  the  cost  of 
symmetry.  It  may  very  rightly  become  a  question  whether  I  can 
preach  the  gospel  at  all,  but  it  can  never  be  a  question  with  me 
what  of  the  gospel  I  shall  preach,  for  /  can  reaUy  preach  only  that 
which  is  real  to  me.  So  long  as  I  know  in  part,  I  must  prophesy 
in  part,  and  it  is  a  great  comfort  when  one  is  keenly  conscious 
how  inadequately  he  is  preaching,  that  even  St.  Paul  said  :  "  So, 
1  Phillips  Brooks's  Leeturei  on  Preaching.  '  Ibid. 
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as  much  as  in  me  18,1  am  ready  to  preach  the  gospeL"  So,  / 
am  required  to  preach  only  "  as  much  as  in  me  is  "  ?  TesI  thmk 
God  for  Faal's  measure  <^  doty!  And,  sooner  or  later,  tbe 
preacher  will  learn  for  himself  not  only  that  he  is  not  expected  to 
preach  more  than  is  in  him,  hut  that  it  is  oselese  to  attempt  it ; 
nay,  strictly  speaking,  he  canriot,  —  he  cannot  give  what  he  does 
not  possess. 

But  this  thought  has  a  more  inspiring  side ;  not  only  is  it  true 
that  tbe  preacher  cannot  make  teal  to  others  more  than  is  real  to 
himself,  hot  it  is  certain  that  in  preaching  a  truth  which  is  most 
real  to  himself,  he  is  giving  the  fnllest  expression  to  the  tnitL 
"  A  preacher  can,  if  he  will,  declare  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole 
troth,  or  rather  the  whole  truth  will  best  get  a  hearing  through 
him  as  be  preaches  that  truth  moat  real  to  him,  with  all  his  might 
Mere  completenesa  is  only  another  name  for  tbe  oommonplaoe." 

I  have  heard  of  a  preacher  of  no  unusual  gifts,  who  neverthe- 
less wields  a  very  unusual  power.  Hia  sermons  are  exercising 
a  wider  influence  than  their  rhetorical  merits  justify  ;  his  words 
carry  great  weight ;  and  tbe  reason  assigned  for  this  rare  power 
is,  that  throughout  the  years  of  bis  long  pastorate  he  has  been 
scrupulous  to  say  nothing  he  does  not  thoroughly  believe ;  but  is 
not  that  reason  enoi^h  ?  Snch  a  course  might  narrow  tbe  scope 
of  a  man's  preaching,  but  it  mnst  deepen  its  power.  Let  a  man 
speak  out  of  tbe  living  experience  and  appreh^ion  of  troth,  and 
his  words  will  be  endowed  with  power,  confined  by  no  limitationa 
of  talent  or  culture  ;  the  fire  of  reali^  breaks  through  disguises, 
shines  out  of  idiosyncrasy,  transfigures  awkwardness,  and  kindles 
conviction.  In  the  long  run,  reality  ia  an  exact  criterion  of  a 
preacher's  influence,  tbe  law  of  his  duty,  and  the  reach  of  his 
power.  Peter's  words  to  the  lame  man  at  the  gatfl  of  tbe  temple 
are  the  measure  of  both  the  obligation  and  the  influence  of  every 
preacher :  "  What  I  have,  that  give  I  thee." 

Our  imperfect  description  of  reality  in  the  pulpit  is  done ;  to 
gather  up  our  thought  in  fewest  words :  real  preaching  is  speaJc- 
inff  from  Ood,  to  men,  through  the  man. 

Charles  H.  Cutler. 
Bahoob,  Mb. 
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THE  GREEK  QUESTION  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

Seldom  has  the  scbolastio  world  of  England  been  more  deeply 
stirred  by  the  reappearance  of  an  old,  old  question  than  in  the 
past  few  months.  The  war  was  neither  new  nor  unexpected  i 
fought  ont  with  old  weapons  and  time-honored  tactics,  it  has  ex- 
cited a  greater  interest  than  ever  before.  Scarcely  a  new  argu- 
ment has  been  advanced  on  either  side,  and  yet  the  conflict  could 
hardly  have  waged  more  hotly,  nor  to  a  more  decisive  issue. 
Here,  we  have  barely  known  of  the  fray ;  even  Oxford  was  a  mere 
spectator,  unmoved  by  the  atmggle  at  Cambridge,  — 
"  Suave  etiam  belli  certajnina  mj^na  tueri 
F«r  campcn  instrnota,  tna  sine  parte  peridi." 
In  this,  its  moat  recent  form,  the  Greek  question  owes  its  main 
impulse  to  a  meeting  of  the  headmasters  of  the  "  public  schools  " 
at  Oxford  in  December,  1890.  It  is  not  that  the  headmasters 
pretend  to  dictate  to  the  universities,  although  they  have  been 
accused  of  something  akin  to  dictation.  At  all  events,  the  whole 
controversy  shows  bow  great  the  re6ex  influence  of  the  schools 
upon  the  universities  has  become.  Against  the  motion  of  the 
headmaster  of  Harrow  (Dr.  Welldon),  ^e  headmasters  expressed 
themselves  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  twenty-nine  in  favor  of 
retaining  Greek  in  the  requirements  for  the  Previous  Exam- 
ination. That  the  heads  of  the  leading  schools  should  be  nearly 
equally  divided  npon  a  question  alFecting  the  foundations  of  clas- 
sical education  is  a  fact  both  interesting  and  su^estive,  —  inter- 
esting, in  view  of  the  standing  of  most  of  these  masters  as  classical 
scholars  of  more  or  less  repute ;  su^^stive,  because  never  has  a 
company  of  masters  shown  a  greater  desire  to  adapt  requirements 
to  the  tastes  and  needs  of  the  day.  Such  a  display  of  radicalism 
in  a  conservative  stronghold  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  public 
attention. 

Ibe  University  of  Cambridge  has,  in  recent  years,  more  than 
once  inquired  into  the  expediency  of  a  change  in  the  requirements, 
by  which  Greek  should  be  removed  from  the  list  of  subjects  pre- 
scribed for  the  Previous  Examination,  —  a  test  corresponding  to 
our  entrance  examination,  though  taken,  not  before  the  beginning 
of  the  &^t  term,  but  as  a  rule  in  the  third.  With  reference  to 
this  examination,  a  commission,  or  "  syndicate,"  was  appointed  for 
the  same  purpose  in  1870  and  in  1878.  The  deliberations  of  the 
latter  '*  syndicate,"  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Kennedy  was  a  member. 
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lasted  a  year  and  a  }ialf.  Dr.  Kenned;  bimself  admitted  that  the 
retention  of  Greek  as  a  compulsory  subject  excludes  from  the 
University  many  able  and  industrious  men  eminently  qualiiied 
to  derive  the  utmost  advantage  from  a  university  trainii^.  Id 
1890  the  Greek  question  was  ^i;^  considered  by  a  similar  board, 
this  time  in  its  bearing  upon  the  General  Examination.  In  the 
present  instance  also  the  proposal  was  simply  to  appoint  a  board 
of  inquiry,  to  weigh  and  examine  certain  alleged  new  facts  and 
statistics,  as  presented  by  the  opponents  of  Greek.  This  prelimi- 
nary question  was  brought  before  the  Senate  of  the  University  by 
the  General  Board  of  Studies,  in  the  form  of  a  motion  or  "  grace," 
1st,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  "  syndicate,"  to  "  consider 
whether  it  be  expedient  to  allow  alternatives  for  one  of  the  two 
classical  languages  in  the  Previous  Examination,  either  to  all 
students  or  to  any  classes  of  students  other  than  those  already 
exempted ; " '  2d,  consHtuHng  the  '^  syndicate  "  of  certain  names. 
Upon  this  proposal  the  Senate  was  convened  to  decide.  It  was 
claimed  by  many  who  were  with  the  radical  party  on  the  propo- 
sition to  inquire,  but  not  of  it  on  the  main  point,  that  this  pre- 
liminary action  could  bnt  cause  a  new  and  more  thorough  investi- 
gation, leaving  the  ultimate  question  unprejudiced.  To  lead  the 
opposition  to  this  "  grace  "  a  strong  execntive  committee  was  ap- 
pointed. Among  its  membership  we  find  tJie  following  (all  of 
those  named  being  also  members  of  the  General  Board  of  Studies, 
except  Professor  Mayor  and  Mr.  Glaisher)  :  — 

Dr.  Charles  Taylor,  Master  of  St.  John's,  Professors  H.  S.  Swete, 
(Divinity),  R.  C.  Jebb  (Greek),  G.  F.  Browne  (Archasology), 
J.  E.  B.  Mayor  (Latin),  W.  Robertson  Smith  (Arabic),  Messrs. 
J.  W.  L.  Glaisher  (Mathematics),  W.  L.  MoUison  (Mathematics), 
R.  A.  Neil  (Sanskrit). 

An  appeal  from  this  execntive  committee  sets  forth  the  follow- 
ing arguments:^  (1)  that,  should  the  Greek  requirement  be 
abolished,  Greek  would  cease  to  be  taught  in  all  but  the  largest 
schools,  and  would  accordingly  become  a  luxury  of  the  rich;  (2) 
that  no  study  is  known  which  can  be  considered  a  worthy  substi- 
tute; (3)  the  unique  importance  of  Greek  in  connection  with 
literary  and  scientific  work  is  such  that  its  loss  would  make  itself 
felt  in  every  profession,  especially  the  church ;  (4,  d)  the  intro- 
duction of  so  many  new  subjects  is  no  reason  for  the  change,  since 

'  Natives  of  Aaia  not  of  European  parentage  may  present  certain  work  done 
in  EiigliBh  as  an  equivalent  for  the  prescribed  Greek. 
*  London  Mail,  October  23, 1891. 
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the  aim  of  education  is  to  educate  the  mind  rather  than  to  fill  it 
with  facts ;  (&)  the  ai^ument  that  the  Greek  requirement  is  so 
email  as  to  be  of  no  value  would  apply  equally  well  to  all  other 
requirementa ;  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  has  a 
value,  for  it  may  be  taken  up  again  by  any  one  who  has  made  a 
beginning ;  (c)  the  hardship  to  the  class  of  students  for  whom 
the  change  is  especially  desired  would  not  compare  with  the  loss 
to  the  University ;  (d)  the  growth  of  the  science  school  at  Cam- 
bridge in  ten  or  twelve  years  shows  that  the  interests  of  science 
do  not  require  the  change  ;  (5}  the  discussion  of  1870,  1878,  and 
1889  is  sufficient  for  the  present. 

The  Master  of  Trinity  (Dr.  H.  M.  Butler)  declared  ^  that  the 
change  seemed  to  him  desirable  on  the  ground  that  there  is  stroug 
evidence — which^  however,  needs  sifting  —  that  an  increasing 
number  of  boys  do  not  study  Greek,  while  at  the  same  time  receiv- 
ing in  the  "  modem  side  "  an  education  which  is  essentially  liberal, 
so  that  they  are  often  really  better  educated  than  many  of  the 
passmen  at  the  universities.  At  least,  "  inquiry  is  not  necessa- 
rily surrender,"  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  policy  of 
the  University. 

A  few  days  later^  a  radical  proclamation  appeared  over  the  sig- 
natures of  such  men  as  Cayley,  G.  Darwin,  Gwatkin,  Maittand, 
Seeley,  H.  Sidgwick,  Jackson,  Beid,  Verrall,  A.  Sedgwick,  Sir  O. 
Paget,  urging  that  the  demand  for  inquiry  should  not  be  stifled ; 
the  development  of  '*  modem  sides  "  had  gone  on  rapidly  since  the 
report  of  a  syndicate  eleven  years  ^o  proposed  to  relieve  candi- 
dates for  honors  of  the  obligation  to  study  both  Latin  and  Greek, 
on  the  ground  of  the  exclusion  of  "  a  number  of  able  and  indus- 
trious students  educated  in  schools  in  which  Greek  is  not  taught, 
or  in  modem  departments  of  classical  schools." 

The  heads  of  the  medical  faculty  (the  late  Sir  George  Paget 
and  others)  also  issued  a  manifesto  at  the  same  time,^  appealing 
to  their  former  pupils  to  come  up  to  Cambridge  and  vote  for  the 
"grace;"  while  the  headmasters'  view  is  represented  by  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Welldon,*  who  thinks  the  question  to  be  decided  is 
"  not  so  much  whether  Greek  shall  be  retained  as  a  compulsory 
subject  for  all  or  the  majority  of  students,  but  whether  the  course 
of  modern  education,  which  now  affects  half  the  boys  in  the  public 
schools,  shall  be  controlled  by  the  great  Universities,  or  by  bodies 
of  less  culture  and  position." 


>  Mail,  October  23. 
»  lb.,  October  28. 
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ProfeBsor  Jebb,  on  the  other  band,'  quotes  Sir  William  Thom- 
soa,  P.  R.  S.  (Lord  Kelvin),  as  "  vevy  heartily  "  agreeing  with  the 
ar^mentB  against  tbe  "  syndicate,"  and  adding  as  his  reastm: 
"  I  think,  for  the  sake  of  matbematiciaiis  and  science  students, 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  should  keep  Greek,  of  which  even  a  very 
moderate  extent  is  of  very  great  value." 

A  later  statement  from  the  executive  committee  for  the  oppos- 
ing of  the  "grace"  is  also  of  interest  as  the  appointed  day  ap- 
proaches :  ^'  The  strength  of  our  position  at  this  stage  is,  that,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  last  inquiry,  which  was  conducted  on  an  an- 
usoally  complete  scale,  there  was  no  evidence  that  able  persons 
were  excluded  from  the  University  by  the  requirement  of  two 
classical  languages ;  and  that  no  evidence  has  now  been  offered  to 
show  that  since  that  time  such  a  class  has  come  into  ezistenoe." 
The  fact  13  also  mentioned  that  a  list  of  persons  opposing  the 
"graoe  "  contains  tbe  names  of  ten  Senior  Wranglers  and  eight 
Senior  Classics. 

Mr,  J.  K.  Stephen  calls  attention  to  the  fact,'  that  only  two 
years  ago  "  every  question  relevant  to  the  present  issue  was  dis- 
cussed and  decided  in  connection  with  the  retention  of  Greek  in 
the  Poll  degree."  He  thinks  the  character  of  the  names  proposed 
for  the  "  syndicate  "  rightly  suspicious  to  the  conservatives ;  "  they 
would  be  the  first,  if  the  grace  were  passed,  to  point  to  the  vote  as 
practically  conclusive  of  the  main  question  at  issue." 

Among  all  the  pamphlets,  of  all  tbe  fugitive  literatore  to  which 
the  controversy  gave  birth,  nothing  has  been  spoken  of  so  highly 
as  a  brochure  by  the  same  Mr.  J.  K.  Stephen,  formerly  a  fellow 
of  King's,*  on  the  "  Living  Langu^es."  Mr.  E.  S.  Shuokbu^h,* 
for  instance,  praises  Mr.  Stephen  in  the  highest  terms,  as  having 
put  "  in  every  variety  of  light  the  value  of  Greek  as  a  literature, 
as  a  means  of  mental  training,  as  holding  the  key  to  other  litera- 
tures, ancient  and  modem,  as  being  still  in  the  highest  sense  a  liv- 
ing ittflneuoe."  *'  The  indifference  of  some,"  says  Mr.  Stephen, 
"  and  the  hostility  of  others,  have  not  availed,  thanks  principally 

>  MaU,  October  28. 
»  lb.,  October  28. 

*  Mr.  Stephen  has  since  died,  at.  32,  fit  the  beginning  of  ft  career  of 
brightest  promise  ;  cp.  the  Cambridfft  Reaieai'i  Quii  detidtrio,  Febrnuj  11, 
1892.  His  general  "diaregard  of  intellectnal  authorities  and  conTentimali- 
tiea"  added  no  little  weight  to  his  coDBervBtive  opinion  on  this  question.  His 
brilliant  paraphlet  deserves  to  be  widely  read,  both  among  the  friends  and  foes 
of  Greek. 

*  Cambridge  Reviea;,  October  22  ;  cp.  also  Saturdo]/  Review,  Getober  24. 
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to  OUT  Univemties,  to  extirpate  the  study  of  the  '  dead  laogn^es.' 
Why  should  they  avail  now  ?  Let  Camhridge  remember  that  in 
edncational  matters  her  duty  is  to  lead,  and  not  to  follow ;  and 
that  the  object  of  securing  popularity  and  unmbers  is  far  less  im- 
portant than  that  of  protecting  the  cause  of  learning,  research, 
and  education.  We  need  not  despair  of  weathering  whatever 
storm  may  be  in  preparation  for  those  who  are  BOpposed  to  be  be- 
hind the  age ;  and  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  left  by  the  present 
generation,  not  the  '  dead  langut^es '  which  their  opponents  would 
make  them,  but,  as  they  have  so  long  been,  'living  languages,' 
efficient  educational  instruments,  and  the  subject-matter  of  the 
most  honourable  and  fruitful  studies  of  Qie  English  intellect." 

Another  pamphlet  is  that  of  Professor  Mayor,  irreverently  com- 
pared by  the  "  Oxford  M^^ine  "  (October  28)  to  a  note  on  Juve- 
nal, "minus  the  text  to  elucidate  the  commentator's  meaning." 
The  professor  thinks  —  this  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  accord- 
ing to  the  eame  shameless  chronicon  —  "that  the  Cambridge  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  with  the  Vnlgate  and  Breviary,  Aquinas 
and  the  Latin  Fathers,  for  its  staple  diet,  needed  far  less  the  cor* 
rective  of  Greek  and  Roman  wisdom  than  do  the  sciences  which 
deal  with  matter  or  with  abstract  reasoning.  'iRiere  is  real  danger 
that  we  may  become  a  middle-class  school  of  engineering  and 
mechanics  and.  physical  science."  Aitd  then — apparently  to  crush 
the  argument  that  the  practically  oseful  studies  are  not  yet  proved 
to  be  the  best  discipline  —  the  vegetarian  of  St.  John's  exclaims, 
"  Were  I  still  a  sepulchre  for  fowl,  I  should  choose  one  bird  in 
the  hand  before  two  in  the  bush." 

A  fly-sheet  of  Mr.  Bateson,^  himself  a  distinguished  teacher 
of  science,  pleads  "  for  the  retention  of  Greek  in  the  interests  of 
science : "  "If  compulsory  Greek  is  abolished,  it  will  be  done  by 
men  of  two  classes.  The  one  has  culture  by  instinct;  to  them  it 
is  inconceivable  that  any  should  be  really  without  it,  or  that  to 
any  it  can  be  taugfat.  The  other  class  by  instinct  and  training  is 
barbarons,  and  would  fain  destroy  what  it  cannot  anderstand.'' 

Two  fundamental  flaws  in  the  proposers'  arguments  were  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Stanford : '  (1)  "  That  we  shall  best  perform  our  duty 
of  leading  the  education  of  the  country  by  obeying  the  caprices 
of  intending  students,  who  ex  hypothesi  are  yet  uneducated;" 
(2)  "That  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  a  syndicate  means 
an  attempt  to  resist  enquiry,  whereas  no  syndicate,  however  able, 


*  Cambridge  Retnew,  October  21 

*  U.,  Octobei  29. 
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could  produce  new  aiguments  od  the  principle  of  a  change  ao 
much  debated,  and  therefore  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  scheme 
in  general  may  with  perfect  fairness  resist  any  proposal  to  elabo- 
rate details." 

Quotations  from  radical  pamphlets  and  broadsides  the  present 
reviewer  has  been  unable  to  find,  but  has  been  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  newspaper  correspondence.  We  may  hear  in  oon- 
clusioo  one  of  the  headmasters,  Mr.  E.  Lytteltou  (Haileybury), — 
this  published  on  the  very  day  of  the  vote :  ^  "  The  real  strength 
of  the  demand  for  change  lies  in  the  fact  that  very  many  boys  now 
burdened  with  two  lango^es  fail  to  get  the  training  which  oould 
be  secured  by  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  one." 

On  Thursday,  October  29,  the  queatiou  was  decided  by  the 
Senate,  at  a  special  Congregation,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  ever  held.  And  as  the  gathering  was  unprecedented,  so 
the  majority  was  unexpectedly  large.  "  Schemes  actually  pro- 
posed by  such  syndicates  had  been  rejected,  within  the  last  few 
years,  by  majorities  of  thirty  or  forty."  *  On  this  occasion,  out  of 
a  total  of  710,*  185  voted  for  the  "grace,"  and  525  against.  Of 
the  35  mathematical  professors  and  lecturers  more  voted  for  Greek 
(strictly  speaking,  gainst  a  new  investigation)  than  against  it  (13 
to  12}.'  Among  the  classical  men  who  voted  for  the  "  grace,"  and 
henoe  to  be  counted  with  the  opposition,  were  Drs.  Jackson,  Reid, 
and  Verrall,  Messrs.  Thompson,  Hicks,  St.  John  Parry,  Peskett, 
and  N^ixon. 

Among  the  natural  science  men  who  voted  gainst  the  "  syndi- 
cate" were  Professor  Newton,  Messrs.  Acton,  Bateson,  Harmer, 
Mclsome,  Kuhemann,  and  Seward.  Drs.  Taylor  and  Hort  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  Greek,  as  also  Professors  Browne 
and  Robertson  Smith,  Sir  T.  Wade,  Dr.  Cunningham,  and  Mr. 
Mullinger;  while  on  the  opposite  side  we  find  Profesaors  Sidg- 
wick,  Seeley,  Macalister,  Cayley,  Crwatkin,  Maitland,  Dr.  Ward, 
and  Mr.  Frazer. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  observation  that  the  minority  vote  of 
185  contains  all  of  those  who,  while  not  declaring  themselves 
against  Greek,  were  yet  in  favor  of  a  new  inquiry,  reserving  tlieir 

*  Cambridge  Reviem,  October  29. 

*  Saturday  Reoiew,  October  31. 

■  The  rail  of  the  SenAte  iooIndcB  all  Doctors,  of  whatever  Fncnltj,  all  Mbb- 
ters  of  Alts,  Law,  and  Surgery,  and  Bachelors  of  Divinitj  ;  provided  thej  keep 
their  names  upon  the  Unirerfiity  Beguter.  The  total  number  in  1891  was 
6,774. 
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opinion  on  the  merits  of  tlie  case  until  the  results  of  that  inquiry 
shonld  be  made  known.  Just  how  large  a  proportion  were  mere 
*' inquirers,"  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  At  first  sight  one  is 
tempted  to  attribute  the  overwhelming  majority  to  the  non-resi- 
dent members,  who,  swarming  up  to  Cambridge  in  such  nombera, 
might  have  forced  their  opinions  upon  the  helpless  resident  mi- 
nority. But,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Electoral  Roll,  or  list  of  the 
resident  members  of  the  Senate,'  includes  about  500  names,  and 
in  the  unusual  excitement  it  is  incredible  that  less  than  400  of 
them  voted,  while  the  whole  number  of  the  votes  cast  was  but  710. 
Even  aupposing  the  minority  to  have  been  composed  exclusively 
of  residents,  which  was  far  from  being  the  case,  there  would 
still  be  a  majority  of  the  resident  members  against  the  measure.^ 
The  university  alone  is  responsible,  —  not  the  out-of-towu  mem- 
bers. There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  large  number  of  those 
whose  votes  made  investigation  impossible  declared  themselves  as 
they  did,  simply  to  prevent  the  real  question,  which  could  not 
have  been  raised  for  many  months,  from  being  prejudiced  by  the 
preliminary  and  unimportant  question.  They  had  every  reason 
to  feel  that  if  the  present  "  grace  "  were  passed,  it  would  be  re- 
garded as  tantamount  to  a  victory  for  the  opposition,  and  would 
in  the  long  interval  so  strengthen  their  hands  as  to  leave  ^e  final 
issue  more  than  doubtful. 

It  is  DO  part  of  the  purpose  oE  this  paper  to  epitomize  the  vari- 
ous review  articles  which  have  appeared  on  this  subject  before  and 
after  the  decidou.  However,  a  few  extracts  from  some  of  them 
may  not  be  a  wholly  unwelcome  addition  to  a  historical  sket<ih  of 
the  controversy. 

An  article  by  Dr.  Welldon,  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review,"  so 
long  ^o  aa  May,  1890,  is  of  interest  as  showing  what  ideas  are 
abroad  among  the  headmasters ;  for  the  vote  taken  at  their  Ox- 
ford couference  justifies  the  inference  that  the  article  in  question 
— which  discusses  the  whole  subject  of  stndies,  principal  and  sub- 
ordinate, assigning  Latiu  and  French  to  the  former  class,  and 
Greek  and  German  to  the  latter  —  is  fairly  representative  of  a  large 
minority  of  their  number.  The  late  Professor  E.  A.  Ereeman,  in 
"Macmillan"  (March,  1891),  defends  Greek  as  a  "more  pure 

'  The  Eleotoral  Roll  embi&cea,  besideB  all  offioen  of  the  University,  all 
members  of  the  Senate  who  have  resided  foDrteen  weeks,  in  the  preoediug  year, 
within  one  and  one  half  miles  of  Great  St.  Uary's. 

*  Saturday  Rtview,  October  31,  "  The  Latest  Miuiitboi),"  eatLniates  the  ma- 
joritf  of  the  resideuta  as  at  least  two  to  one. 
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and  perfect  inatmment  of  mental  training  thim  the  kindred  tmigoe 
whose  relation  to  the  daily  affaire  of  ordinary  life  is  so  much  closer ; " 
hat  together  they  "  have  a  position  which  nothing  else  can  share, 
in  the  training  of  the  mind,  ...  in  anything  to  he  called  a  liberal 
education,  an  education  whose  object  is  the  tnuning  of  the  mind 
and  not  the  filling  of  the  pocket."  It  is  only  the  scientific  study 
of  language  that  the  nniyersities  can  recognize. 

Another  article  of  Dr.  Welldon'a,  in  the  "  Contemporary  Ke- 
Tiew  "  for  October,  1891,  claims  for  the  headmasters  the  eredit  of 
initiating  the  movement.  He  does  not  regret  that  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  universities  makes  a  change  impossible  until 
the  reform  has  won  its  way  "  beyond  the  circle  of  specialists 
to  the  approval  of  the  popular  judgment."  The  headmasters' 
predilections  are  all  in  favor  of  compulsory  Greek,  since  modem 
sides  "  have  been  created  not  by  the  grace  of  headmasters,  but  in 
spito  of  them."  With  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  sub- 
jects, "  the  classical  languages,  if  they  reign  at  the  present  time, 
must  reign  like  all  monarchs,  not  by  any  supposed  divine  right, 
but  by  the  right  of  reasonable  utility."  The  arguments  for  the 
removal  of  a  Greek  requirement  are  :  — 

1.  "  The  number  of  boys  in  the  pablie  schools  who  do  not  learn 
Greek  has  become  so  large '  that  it  is  undesirable  to  exclude  them 
all  from  academical  life,  or  to  admit  them  to  it  only  upon  condi- 
tion of  their  taking  up  a  study  which  has  not  formed,  and  would 
not  naturally  form,  a  part  of  their  education."  In  which  of  the 
Aristotelian  senses  the  translator  of  Aristotle  here  uses  "  natu- 
rally," we  may  not  venture  to  stato. 

2.  "The  study  of  Greek,  if  it  be  seriously  prosecuted,  occupies 
BO  great  apart  of  a  boy's  school  time  as  to  deny  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  studying  other  subjects  which  it  may  be  important  and 
even  essential  for  him  to  know." 

3.  "  The  possibility  of  giving  an  education  which  deserves  to  be 
regarded  as  liberal  without  the  knowledge  of  Greek  has  now  for 
some  time  been  proved  by  experieoce." 

4.  "  The  Universities  will  render  the  best  service  to  the  nation 
by  opening  their  doors  as  widely  as  possible  to  all  students  who 
satisfy  the  requirement  of  a  liberal  education." 

Speaking  of  "  modem  side "  boys,  Dr.  Welldon  makes  the 
following  frank  admiasion:  "If  it  is  necessary  to  mention  one  par- 
ticular in  which  they  sometimes  fall  below  their  classical  rivals,  it 

^  At  the  headmasters'  conference  it  wu  stated  tb&t  oat  of  a  total  of  20,400 
boys  in  the  "  pnblic  acbooU,"  10,400  were  not  leuning  Gre^ 
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may  he  eaii  to  be  tKe  habit  of  accuracy,  of  perseToranoe,  and  of 
sustained  or  concentrated  atteution  to  a  subject  which  is  not  at 
ooce  interesting  aud  attractive,  but  demands  a  laige  amount  of 
painstaking  effort,  if  it  is  to  be  effectively  pursued." 

This  coafesBton  is  taken  up  in  the  ''Contemporary  Review" 
(November,  1891),  by  Professor  Freeman,  who  thinks  one  could 
hardly  ask  for  further  admissions.  To  remove  "compulsory" 
Greek  is  only  to  put  "  compulsory  "  something  else  in  its  place. 
Freach  and  German  are  not  easier  than  Latiu  and  Greek  unless 
taught  in  a  different  way ;  but  the  universities  must  require  the 
scholarly  way,  and  iu  the  scientific  study  of  languages  the  older 
should  have  for  good  reasons  the  precedence. 

Last  of  all  we  notice  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Bury,  in  the  "  Fort- 
nightly," December,  1891,  which  is  especially  directed  against 
those  who  have  tried  to  point  out  that  Greek  is  useful  in  this  way 
and  that.  Latin  may  have  some  claims  to  usefulness,  but "  Greek 
is  not,  in  any  serious  measure,  subject  to  vexations  of  this  kind ; 
and  may  laugh  securely  at  those  who  try,  with  blundering  good- 
nature, to  invent  a  sphere  of  usefulness  for  it."  The  University'a 
general  course  of  study  can  make  no  account  of  specialists.  "  It  is 
not  the  scope  of  the  '  arts '  to  help  any  one  to  put  money  into  his 
purse,  or  heal  the  sick,  or  fathom  the  secrets  of  the  '  law's  delay,' 
or  believe  in  anyform  of  religion.  .  .  .  The  true  function  of  a  Uni- 
versity is  the  teaching  of  useless  learning."  Greek  is  the  type  of 
a  University  study  because  not  sub^diary  to  anything,  and  above 
mere  atility ;  hence  "  the  very  last  subject  that  should  be  thrown 
overboard,  for  it  represents,  in  the  purest  form,  the  ideal  of  Uni- 
versity education.  .  .  .  The  useless  knowledge  itself  may  be  tost, 
but  the  acquisition  of  it  is  a  permanent  mental  fact  which  can 
never  be  undone.  ...  A  University  is  useful  because  what  it 
teaches  is  useless." 

SVank  G.  Moore. 

Yale  Coixeoe,  New  Havbit,  Cotnr. 
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THE   DIVlNirr   OF  CHKXST. 
II.   THE  PBDirnVE  CHURCH. 

Did  the  primitive  church  believe  Jesos  Chriet  to  be  a  divine  being .' 
Iitquiiy  as  to  his  divinity  naturally  begina  with  this  question.  The  first 
Christiana  were  personally  associated  with  Jesns ;  some  of  them  lived  in 
intimacy  with  Him.  Their  impressions  of  Him,  therefore,  are  a  histori- 
cal 8onrc«  of  knowlet^  of  Him  second  only  to  his  assertions  abont  him- 
self. Then  ibeir  belief  abont  Christ,  obviously  a  very  important  article 
of  their  religions  futh,  is  a  means  of  finding  ont  whether  the  chnrch  doc- 
trine that  Christ  is  divine  is  a  part  of  Christianity  and  is  entitled  to  the 
respectful  consideration  which  Christianity  has  earned  by  its  influence  on 
men.  If  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  life  the  chnrch  held  Jesns  Christ 
to  be  divine,  and  considered  the  doctrine  of  his  divineness  to  be  a  part 
of  the  gift  of  trnth  it  had  received  from  God,  and  accredited  by  its  re- 
ligious experience,  the  doctrine  is  presumptively  true  because  it  belongs 
to  a  life  consciously  rooted  in  God. 

If  it  were  proved  that  the  primitive  chnrch  did  not  hold  that  Christ 
was  divine,  that  this  belief  came  into  the  mind  of  Christendom,  say,  in 
the  third  century,  then  it  might  be  nrged  that  the  doctrine  did  not  belong 
to  the  essence  of  Christianity,  inasmnch  as  Christianity  had  existed  in 
its  full  strength  without  having  it.  At  any  rate,  whatever  other  claims 
it  might  bring,  it  could  not  present  this  one,  of  having  always  belonged 
to  the  futb  which  overcame  the  worid,  of  having  belonged  to  that  faith 
in  its  beginning,  when  it  was  distinctly  conscious  of  the  elements  consd- 
tnting  its  life.  But  if  the  contrary  be  proved,  those  who  would  set  aside 
the  doctrine  must  face  the  question.  How  could  a  gross  delusion  bear 
fmit  in  such  livery  as  that  of  the  apostolic  chnrch  ? 

Did  the  primitive  church  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  divine  being  ? 
We  seek  an  answer  to  the  question  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles. 
They  were  the  voice  of  the  chnrch.  Its  f^th  and  life  found  clearest  and 
fullest  expression  through  them.  Their  letters,  written  to  instruct  and 
guide  it,  pot  the  truths  in  which  and  by  which  it  lived  into  simple  form, 
adapted  to  immediate  spiritual  need.  The  artlessness  and  the  practical 
nature  of  these  writings  make  them  more  adequate  evidence  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  religious  consciousness  of  their  writers  and  readers  than 
elaborate  treatises  would  be. 

We  begin  with  the  letters  of  the  Apostle  Fanl,  because  they  were 
earliest  in  time  and  of  fullest  content.  Does  any  one  object  to  counting 
this  Apostie  among  the  witnesses  to  the  belief  of  primitive  Christiaaity  on 
the  groand  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  distnplea  of  Jesos,  and  was  not  con- 
verted until  several  years  after  the  church  was  established  ?    Is  it  aug- 
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geBted  that  as  he  received  hia  first  ideaa  of  Christianity  in  a  special  way, 
they  may  have  been  peculiar  ideas  ?  Is  it  said  in  confirmadoa  of  this  sug- 
gestion that  we  find  some  evidence  in  the  oldest  of  charch  histories  that 
Paul  did  not  agree  with  the  estimate  of  the  original  Apostles  as  to  what 
constdtntes  Christianity  ?  The  answer  is,  Paul  worked  in  fellowship  with 
the  original  Apostles ;  he  acknowledged  their  tradition  of  Jesus  to  he 
true,  and  anthoritative,  and  lent  his  own  authority  to  it ;  be  incorporated 
much  of  that  tradition  into  his  teaching ;  he  spoke  of  the  original  Aprc- 
tles  with  honor,  not  only  as  witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection,  hut  as 
Christian  laborers  ;  he  did  not  in  any  of  his  letters  criticise  their  teach- 
ing in  any  point,  and  the  Acts  does  not  show  that  he  even  differed  from 
them  about  the  requirements  proper  to  be  imposed  on  Gentile  converts. 
It  is  altf^tlier  unlikely,  therefore,  that  he  held  a  different  view  of  the 
common  Master ;  that  he  gave  Jesus  an  honor  which  those  who  had 
lived  with  Him,  and  treasured  up  his  words,  and  seen  Him,  as  they  be- 
lieved, after  He  rose  from  the  dead,  could  not  concede.  Moreover, 
the  writings  of  the  earlier  Apostles  show,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  that 
their  thought  of  Jesus  agreed  with  that  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

Pan!  believed  that  a  true  religions  faith,  one  that  brought  man  into 
right  relations  to  God,  and  produced  good  character,  had  Jesus  Christ 
as  its  central  object.  The  gospel  which  he  carried  to  men,  and  com- 
mended to  them  with  agony  of  earnestness,  was  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
that  is,  about  Christ.  "  Him  we  preach,"  he  said,  describing  his  life- 
work.  That  work  was  a  personal  one.  Paul  carried  his  gospel  to  every 
man  he  conld  reach,  because  he  believed  that  every  man's  welfare  de- 
pended absolutely  on  his  having  and  using  it.  Only  by  believing  on 
Jesus  Christ  conld  any  man  come  into  right  relation  to  God  and  possess 
true  manhood. 

All  this  is  commonplace  to  thoee  who  are  familiar  with  the  Pauline 
letters.  It  is  equally  obvious  to  them  that  the  supreme  significance 
which  Paul  believed  Jesus  Christ  to  possess  belonged  to  Him  in  his  pres- 
ent invisible  and  heavenly  life.  It  was  not  because  Christ  in  his  earthly 
life  revealed  certun  sublime  truths,  but  because  in  his  risen  life,  nnseen 
by  men,  yet  in  living  intercourse  with  them.  He  was  all-important,  that 
believing  on  Him  was  the  one  way  to  true  well-being. 

Futh  in  Him  united  to  Him.  To  Paul,  the  believer  is  ipso  facto 
Christ's  servant.  He  lives  unto  Christ.  He  also  lives  with  his  Master. 
He  is,  as  it  were,  encompassed  by  this  invisible  Person,  to  whom  he  is 
wedded  by  a  union  closer  than  that  which  joins  husband  and  wife ;  be 
is  "in  Christ." 

The  appreciation  of  Jesus  Christ  which  to  Paul  is  all-essential  means 
more  than  appreciating  the  quality  of  his  earthly  life ;  it  means  knowing 
the  significance  of  his  being,  the  nature  He  bears,  the  position  He  holds 
in  the  universe,  lliis  is  evident  from  the  reason  alleged  for  the  im- 
portance of  appreciating  the  event  in  his  career  in  which  his  character 
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moat  plainly  opfMM,  —  the  cracifizion.  "  Christ  crnci&ed  is  the  power 
ot  God  and  wisdom  of  Glod."  The  deftth  of  Jeena  reveala  Giod  aa  doM 
no  other  event  in  histoiy,  because  it  is  a  power  to  reconcile  man  to 
Him.  He  whoee  deatli  has  this  value  is  separate  from  all  others. 
"  Herein  God  eommendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were 
yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  ns."  The  ugnificance  of  the  death  rats 
npon  the  vohie  of  the  life  oEfered  in  taerifice.  This,  too,  hes  on  tlie 
siyiace  of  the  letters  of  Paul. 

Whom  did  the  Apostle  believe  this  Person  whom  he  preached  to  be  ? 
—  this  Person  who  after  death  had  immediate  relations  with  men  ;  Uiis 
Person,  into  living  union  with  whom  all  men  might  enter,  to  have  union 
with  whom  was  to  be  united  to  Giod  and  to  have  holy  character.  Paul 
believed  that  Christ's  existence  did  not  begin  with  his  eofthly  life.  He 
told  the  Philippians  (Phil.  iL  &-S)  that  Christ's  earthly  life  expressed  his 
condescending  love,  inasmach  as  He,  when  existing  in  the  divine  form, 
emptied  himself,  taking  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  slave,  and  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  The  Fhilippian  letter  was  written  two  or 
three  years  later  than  Paul's  more  elaborate,  doctrinal  ejHslles ;  but  tiua 
fact  gives  no  reason  for  snspecling  that  his  belief  in  the  pTeixisteace 
of  Jesus  grew  up  in  his  mind  after  the  latter  were  written.  For  he 
sud  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  xv.  47)  :  "  The  second  man  is  oat  of 
heaven."  It  seems  only  just  to  give  these  words  the  interpretation  sng- 
gested  by  the  Philippian  passage,  and  to  make  them  teach  that  CAuiit 
lived  in  heaven  before  He  lived  on  earth.  This  is,  indeed,  their  ob- 
vious meaning,  and  the  meaning  which  the  Apostle's  thought  requires. 
*'  The  new  mankind  has  as  its  prototype,  not  the  man  of  earthly  bat  the 
man  of  heavenly  ori^."  If  Jesus  had  a  heavenly  origin.  He  came 
here  from  heaven ;  that  b,  left  a  heavenly  for  an  earthly  life.  Pknl 
says  what  is  equivalent  to  this  in  telling  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  viii.  9)  : 
"  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  IJord  Jesns  Christ,  that,  althou^  he 
was  rich,  yet  on  your  account  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  bis  pov- 
erty might  become  rich."  Jesus  never  had  earthly  riches.  The  wiwds 
are  naturally  interpreted  only  when  understood  as  referring  to  an  act  of 
self-renouncing  love  preceding  and  coextensive  with  his  earthly  life. 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Golatians  (Gal  iv.  4)  :  "  When  the  fulness  of  the  time 
came,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  bom  of  a  woman,  bom  under  the  law, 
that  be  might  redeem  those  under  the  law,"  etc.  We  believe  that  pre- 
existence  is  here  ascribed  to  Christ.  The  sending  forth  spoken  of  seems 
to  be  sending  into  the  world  from  heaven.  This  is  suggested  by  the 
words  "  born  of  a  woman."  This  affirmation  made  about  any  other 
man  would  he  meanin^ess.  The  lango^^  of  Romans  viiL  3,  "God 
in  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  con- 
demned sin  in  the  flesh,"  also  seems  to  affirm  by  implication  the  pre- 
ezistence  of  Christ 

What  kind  of  a  being  did  Paul  believe  the  pre«xistent  Christ  to  be? 
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Did  he  think  Him  to  be  an  angel  ?  We  find  no  evidence  of  snch  ft  belief 
in  the  Apostle's  letters.  True,  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  ai^ls ; 
bat  they  seem  to  have  had  an  inconspicnous  place  in  his  theology.  He 
does  not  often  allude  to  them.  They  never  are  mentioned  when  he  is 
showing  how  men's  great  reUgioas  needs  may  be  met.  There  is  nothing 
in  Fanl's  letters  saggeating  that  he  thought  that  any  angel  could  render 
men  such  service  as  he  attribntes  to  Jesus  ChrisL  Indeed,  lus  iheoli^y 
gives  reason  for  believing  that  he  could  not  have  attributed  an  angelic 
nature  to  Christ.  For  he  says  that  Jesus  was  the  second  man ;  the 
founder  of  a  new  mankind  ;  and  believes  his  significance  for  man  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  He  is  the  one  man  in  whom  our  race  finds  its  natural 
head  and  representative.  But  would  an  angelic  nature,  one  of  another 
created  order,  have  fitted  Him  to  be  the  representative  man,  the  most 
human  of  all  men,  the  one  who  perfectly  expresses  God's  idea  of  man  ? 

The  presumption  drawn  from  Paul's  theology  is  confirmed  by  the 
language  which  he  uses  of  the  preexistent  Ctirist  He  seems  to  imply 
that  He  was  a  being  other  than  angelic,  one  not  included  among  cre- 
ated beings,  a  diviue  being.  Paul  taught  this  in  telling  the  Philip- 
pians,  in  the  paa^^  which  we  have  already  quoted,  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  in  the  form  of  God  before  be  wore  the  form  of  a  slave,  being  found 
in  fashion  as  a  man ;  that  he  did  not  deem  equality  with  God  a  prize  to 
be  clutched  at,  but  emptied  himself  to  enter  upon  the  earthly  condition. 
The  slave  form  was  the  humanity  in  its  outward  seeming.  He  had  the 
seeming  because  he  had  the  thing.  Men  saw  in  him  not  the  "  counter^ 
feit  presentment "  of  manhood,  but  manhood  itself.  The  form  of  God 
was  God  appearing.  He  was  not  aa  angel  who  bad  put  on  the  semblance 
of  God.  He  was  divine  in  his  being,  and  so  had  the  form  belonging  to 
God.  The  equality  to  God  to  wUch  he  might  have  aspired  was  not  a 
prize  to  be  clutched  at,  but  was  renounced  in  condescending  self-sacri- 
ficing love.  Because  of  this  act  of  love  "  God  highly  exalted  him  ;  and 
gave  him  the  name  above  every  name,  so  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow  of  those  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  under  the  earth, 
and  every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father." 

The  exalted  Christ  receives  the  homage  of  the  created  universe.  I'hen 
He  does  not  belong  to  the  creation ;  creatures  do  not  worship  creatures. 
Is  it  said  that  Jesas  receives  exaltation  to  supremacy  as  a  gift  from  God 
the  Father?  He  does;  and  the  ^ft  is  not  arbitrarily  bestowed,  but  ex- 
presses the  fitness  of  Jesns  to  be  so  honored ;  a  fitness  in  virtue  of  his  being, 
his  character,  and  his  work.  One  who  has  given  up  the  divine  form  of 
existence  for  the  human  form,  and  in  that  human  form  has  surrendered 
himself  to  a  violent  death,  and  has  through  this  act  of  love  founded  a 
spiritual  kingdom  among  the  men  whose  nature  and  lot  he  has  assumed, 
should  be  adored  by  men  and  angels.  Both  see  the  divine  love  in  Him, 
and  should  worship  it.     If  it  is  objected  that  Panl's  declaration,  that  the 
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confesaion  of  ^Chrut's  supreme  Lordshi])  is  "to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father,"  sbows  that  he  did  not  believe  Jesas  to  be  divine,  it  ie  enon^ 
to  answer  that  this  aasumea  that  he  cootd  not  have  believed  personal 
distinctions  to  have  existed  in  the  divine  natnre,  an  assomptioii  proTed 
hy  tliis  yeiy  paasa^  to  be  nnwarranted.  If  he  ascribes  to  Christ  the 
possession  of  a  divine  being  and  the  reception  of  diviae  honors,  and  also 
speaks  of  a  divine  Father  to  whom  these  honors  nltimatel;  flow,  we  must 
let  these  words  present  to  us  his  thought  of  the  divine  uatate.  We 
may  not  explain  away  a  part  of  his  huigaage  because  it  does  not  accord 
with  Uie  notion  of  deity  which  we  assome  him  to  have- 
Paul  told  the  Corinthian  Church  that  Christiau  monotheism  included, 
along  with  the  recognition  of  God  as  the  source  and  goal  of  the  nniverse 
and  of  the  Christian  life,  the  recognition  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  mediator 
through  whom  the  universe  came  into  being,  and  through  whom  the 
Christian  life  began  (1  Cor.  viii.  5,  6).  "An  idol  is  nothing,  and  there  is 
no  God  but  one.  For  although  there  are  many  alleged  gods  whether  in 
heaven,  or  in  earth,  just  as  there  are  [according  to  heathen  systems  of 
worship]  gods  many  and  lords  many,  yet  to  ns  there  is  bat  one  God  tha 
Father,  out  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  for  whom  we  are,  and  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  through  whom  are  all  things,  and  through  whom  are  we." 
As  against  the  imaginary  many  gods  of  polytheism,  the  Chrisdan  has  one 
God  the  Father,  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Is  it  said  that  a  lower  place  is 
ass^ed  to  Jesus  Christ  than  to  the  Father?  His  relation  to  the  Father 
is  exphuned  in  the  following  words :  "  Through  whom  are  all  things ;  and 
we  through  him."  By  his  ^ency  the  universe  comes  into  being.  The 
universe  has  its  ultimate  source  in  the  will  and  mind^of  God  the  FaUier . 
its  mediate  source  in  the  activity  of  Jraus.  Creative  activity  is  divine 
activity.  He  who  exercises  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  creation.  In  saying, 
therefore,  as  he  virtually  does,  that  Christian  monotheism  includes  rect^ 
nition  of  Jesus  Christ  through  whom  God  creates  the  universe,  Paul 
ascribes  divineness  to  Him.  We  find  here,  as  in  the  Philippian  passage, 
evidence  that  he  thought  of  the  one  divine  nature  as  having  in  itself 
personal  distinctions,  by  virtue  of  which  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  the 
Father,  could  be  called  divine.      J^ 

In  the  Colossian  letter  (CoL  ifTiS,  16),  Paul  separates  Christ  from  the 
creation,  calling  Him  "  first-born  as  regards  every  creature,"  and  sajrii^ 
that  all  things  were  created  through  Him  and  for  Him,  and  that  ail  things 
stand  together  in  Him,  as  though  He  not  only  put  fortli  the  activity  bring- 
ing the  universe  into  being,  but  was  the  principle,  as  it  were,  uniting  it 
and  preserving  it.  This  we  believe  be  could  not  have  said  of  a  oreatnre. 
In  these  assertions  about  the  preexistent  Christ,  Paul  seems  to  have 
ascribed  to  Him  a  divine  nature.  A  confirmation  of  our  interpretation 
may  be  found  in  his  view  of  the  relation  which  the  incarnate  Christ  sos- 
tains  towards  the  human  race.  He  is,  to  Paul,  as  we  have  already  said, 
its  head,  the  member  of  it  whose  life  is  of  supreme  significance  to  every 
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person  in  it.  This  He  is  not  only  ideally,  by  virtue  of  having  carried 
hnmanity  to  perfection  in  bie  own  life,  but  actually,  by  virtue  of  power 
to  draw  its  members  into  nnion  with  himself  and  participation  of  hia 
perfectitm.  "  The  second  man  is  a  life^ving  Spirit."  He  gives  life 
to  his  brother  men.  So  He  draws  them  to  Him  one  by  one,  transforming 
them  as  they  become  united  to  Him,  until  at  last  all  the  race  (substan- 
tially all,  all  but  the  refuse)  share  bis  life,  his  character,  and  big  divine 
sonship.  And  how  does  this  man  draw  other  men  to  himself?  What 
nu^es  Him  "  life-giving  Spirit "  ?  Why  are  all  the  possibilities  for  man- 
kind in  Him  ?  Because  He  baa  the  Spirit  of  God,  because  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  Ait  Spirit,  so  that  that  Spirit  may  be  thought  of  aa  Christ  in 
activity.  What  does  this  mean  but  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  divine; 
that  the  Son  of  God  has  become  this  man,  and  is  in  Him  the  fountain  of 
a  new  life  for  mankind  ?  From  Jesus  Christ,  God's  spirit  goes  out  into 
mankind,  because  Jesns  Christ  baa  God's  spirit  as  the  outgoing  of  hia 
divine  life.  So  the  Apostle  Paul  can  speak  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  also 
the  Spirit  of  Christ;  and  can  say  that  the  indwelling  of  this  Spirit  in  a 
man  is  equivalent  to  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in  him. 

Assuming  that  Paul  saw  in  Christ  a  human  life  to  which  the  divine  Son 
had  so  given  himself  as  to  make  it  divine,  we  can  understand  the  powers 
he  ascribes  to  the  exalted  Redeemer,  and  see  why  he  recognizes  in  Him 
the  first  fruits  of  a  redeemed  humanity.  Without  this  assumption,  his 
doctrine  of  a  divine  life-giving  man  is  an  enigma  to  ns.  And  we  do  not 
believe  that  he  would  have  called  the  Spirit  of  God  the  "Spirit  of 
Christ  "  unless  he  had  believed  Christ  to  be  divine. 

It  may  be  objected  that  if  Paul  had  held  the  view  of  Christ's  persou 
which  we  ascribe  to  him,  he  could  not  have  said  that  after  all  things  shall 
have  been  subdued  to  the  Son,  He  will  be  subjected  to  God,  in  order 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all  (1  Cor.  15-28).  If  this  passi^  taught  that 
Christ  would  at  some  time  take  the  place  of  a  creature,  we  should  find 
in  it  an  affirmation  contradictory  to  the  passages  we  have  cited  as  teach- 
ing that  He  is  not  a  created  being.  We  do  not  find  such  teaching  in  it. 
"  The  reign  "  ascribed  to  the  Son  in  the  passage  is  the  activity  growing 
out  of  the  presence  of  sin  in  the  world.  The  divine-human  Bedeewer 
is  at  the  head  of  a  redemptive  economy.  All  divine  forces  available  for 
the  recovery  of  men  from  stn  go  from  Him.  In  Him,  men  coming  out 
of  sin  touch  God.  For  them  to  know  God  is  to  know  Him  revealed  in 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  nnto  himself.  Their  conceptions  of  God 
are  chiefly  thoughts  of  a  redeeming  Saviour.  Their  service  of  God  is 
essentially  service  of  the  redeeming  Christ.  When  all  the  enemies  shall 
have  been  put  down,  it  will  be  otherwise.  That  which  God  is  in  himself 
will  come  more  clearly  into  view.  Men  will  not  simply  possess  his  re- 
deeming love  in  Christ,  they  will  possess  the  eshaustless  wealth  of  his 
Being.  The  divine  humanity  will  abide,  bnt  will  be  seen  as  the  mani- 
festation of  the  glory  of  God.     This  is  what  we  believe  Paul  to  have 
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meMit  bj  the  nlliaute  tabjecliaii  of  Iha  Son,  in  order  that  God  Hftj  be 
all  in  alL  He  eannot  have  meant  that  God  wonU  lemeve  Iiu^  hia 
throne  a  creature  whoin  He  had  temporarily  [ribeed  there. 

Bat  it  maj  (tfll  be  objected  Paul  doe*  not  applj  the  tarn  "God  "  (Beos) 
to  Chriat.  He  does  not,  becanse  be  does  not  think  that  God  and  Ouiat 
are  exact  equivalents.  He  did  not  hold,  aa  the  Ouiitian  ebineh  ban 
never  beld,  that  the  Dei^  is  nothing  more  nor  leas  than  Jeeiw  Oiiiat- 
Bnt  this  does  not  imply  hi*  not  holding  that  Jeans  Cbrnt  was  divine. 
was  in  the  being  of  God.  If  the  rerelation  he  reeeired  from  Christ 
did)  indeed,  lead  Paul  to  aacribe  diTine  attribntee  to  his  Uaater,  and  ao 
modify  bia  conception  of  the  diTine  Being,  would  not  this  inflnenee  on 
bis  theology  be  naturally  expressed  by  language  such  as  we  find  him 
naing  :  "  To  ua  there  is  one  God  the  Father,  ont  of  whom  are  aD  tbii^s, 
and  we  to  him,  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  whom  are  all  things  and 
we  by  him  "  ? 

We  pass  on  to  the  writings  of  the  other  Apostles.  Here,  we  need 
hardly  say,  Christ  has  the  same  prominence  as  in  the  Pauline  lettera. 
The  gospel  which  tbey  convey  is  the  good  tidings  aboot  Him.  They  say 
that  the  spiritnal  relation  with  Him  which  faith  eetabltahea  is  the  one 
condition  of  living  in  fellowship  with  God  and  secnring  a  holy  character. 
At  one  with  Paul  here,  his  fellow  Apostles  were  presnmaUy  at  one  with 
him  in  his  conception  of  Christ.  Is  there  evidence  that  they,  too,  bdieved 
JesuB  to  be  divine  7  We  think  that  there  i>.  The  Apocalypee  jnctorea 
the  Lamb  slun  as  reoeiving  the  worship  of  the  created  universe  (Rev.  v. 
8-13)  :  "  And  every  creature  in  heaven,  and  on  earth,  and  nnder  the 
earth,  and  in  the  sea,  and  all  things  in  them,  heard  I  saying.  To  the  one 
sitting  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  be  blessing,  and  honor,  and 
glory,  and  power,  for  ever  and  ever."  It  represents  Jesas  as  saying  of 
himself,  in  words  almost  exactly  reproducing  those  which  the  Hebrew 
prophet  ascribes  to  Jehovab  :  "  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Om^^  tfae 
beginning  and  the  end"  (Rev.  xxi.  6).  To  tlie  seer  his  bein);  seemed 
to  lie  outside  of  and  to  include  the  universe.  This  is  not  creatnrely  being. 
The  same  affirmation  is  made  in  another  place  of  the  Almighty  God 
(Rev.  i.  8).  If  this  seems  contradicted  by  the  title  given  to  Jesus,  — 
"  banning  of  the  creation  of  God  "  (Rev.  iii.  14),  —  it  is  only  jnst  to 
lay  that  ilpx^  ™»y  •*  properly  be  rendered  principle  or  sonrce  (Weit- 
allcker  renders  it  her^  Urgrund),  and  that  we  may  only  ascribe  self-.con- 
tradictory  affirmations  to  a  writer  when  forced  to  do  so  by  lingnistic 
necessity.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  represents  Jesus  as  saying,  aft^ 
his  resurrection,  "All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earUi.'* 
It  •  also  represents  Him  as  associating  himself  with  the  Father  in  the 
formala  of  baptism.  The  First  Epistle  of  Peter  speaks  of  Christ  in 
language  which  Isaiah  uses  of  Jehovah  (1  Pet  iii<  14,  15)  :  ■'  Fear  ye 
not  their  fear,  neither  be  t«rrified.  But  sanctify  Christ  as  Lord  in 
yonr  hearts."    Of.  Isa.  viii.  12, 13 ;  "  Neither  fear  ye  their  fear,  nor  be 
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afrftid.  Sftnctify  the  Lord  of  hoBta  himself."  The  simil&ri^  of  thou^it 
augg«Bta  that  the  writer  felt  that  Cliriat  was  to  his  people  what  Jehovah 
WM  to  the  children  of  iBrael. 

We  come  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  This  we  believe  to  have  been  written 
by  the  ApoeUe  John.  Many  bold  it  to  be  a  production  of  the  second 
century.  They  will  probably  demnr  to  onr  nsing  it  aa  a  source  of  know- 
ledge as  to  the  religious  belief  of  pritmtive  Christianity.  Yet  it  is 
proper  to  remind  them  that  the  boldest  criticism  finds  itself  nnable  to 
dispense  with  the  supposition  that  the  author  used  a  tradition  coming 
throogh  the  Apostle  John,  and  to  ask  them  if  one  holding  this  sapposition 
can  assnme  that  the  views  of  the  author  and  those  of  John  abont  Christ 
were  at  variance  ? 

The  Gospol  presents  Jesus  as  the  incarnate  Word.  And  what  does 
the  writer  mean  by  the  "  Word  "  ?  Evidently  a  personal  principle  in  the 
divine  Beiug.  The  Word  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things 
were  made  by  Him  (the  personal  pronoun  is  used).  Life  was  in  Him, 
and  the  Ufe  was  the  light  of  men.  John  Baptist  came  to  testify  to  the 
light  which  the  life  in  the  Word  was.  This  ligbt,  the  true  light,  was 
coming  into  the  world.  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  tabernacled 
among  us,  full  of  grace  and  troth,  and  we  saw  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of 
the  only-begotten  of  the  Father.  A  personal  and  a  divine  life  are  at- 
tributed to  this  Word  which  became  incarnate.  If  Paul  ascribed  pei^ 
Bonality  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his  preesistent  state,  when  He  said 
that  all  things  were  through  Him,  John  ascribed  personality  to  the  pre- 
exiatent  Word,  in  saying  that  all  things  came  into  being  through  Him. 
Dr.  Wendt,  of  Heidelberg,  has  lately  advanced  a  different  interpretation, 
namely,  that  the  "  Word  "  is  revelation  personified.  John  would  de- 
clare, he  says,  that  Uie  revelation  embodied  in  nature,  and  more  fully  ex- 
pressed in  pre-Christian  religious  Ufe,  took  on  full  expression  in  Jesus 
Christ  We  do  not  find  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  writer's  language 
in  this  interpretation.  He  speaks  in  plain,  didactic  phrase,  just  such  as  is 
employed  in  the  rest  of  the  Gospel.  One  naturally  believes  that  he  is 
writing  prose,  not  poetry.  His  repetitions  suggest  that  he  is  making 
statements  of  transcendent  truth,  which  challenge  belief.  The  progress 
of  his  thought  belongs  to  theology,  not  poetry ;  and  the  several  state- 
ments imply  that  the  **  Word  "  is  a  personal  principle  in  God,  not  a 
personified  divine  acdvity.  "This  one  was  in  the  beginning  with  God< 
All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  apart  from  him  was  not  anything 
made  that  was  mode.  In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  Ught  of 
men."  "  And  the  Word  became  flesh  and  tabernacled  among  ns,  full  of 
grace  and  truth,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-be- 
gotten of  the  Father." 

Could  all  this  be  sud  by  such  a  writer  as  the  author  of  the  FourUi 
Gospel  of  a  personified  work  or  attribute  of  God  ?  How,  for  example, 
could  it  be  said  that  in  this  work  or  attribute  was  life,  and  the  life 
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wu  the  light  of  men  ?  The  prologue  then  teaches  that  Jestu  Christ 
was  the  peraooal  Word  incarnate.  In  the  narrative  we  find  Him  express- 
ing the  belief  that  He  had  a  divine  ]ife  before  his  earthly  life  began. 
"  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,"  He  said  to  the  Jews,  when  they  asked 
Him  whether  He,  a  man  not  yet  forty,  had  seen  Abraham.  "  Glorify 
thou  me,  0  Father,"  He  said  in  his  high-priestly  prayer,  "  with  the  glory 
which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was."  The  Christ  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  evidently  as  tmly  divine  as  homan,  true  God  as  well  as  tme 

The  apostolic  writings,  then,  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  dirinity 
of  Christ  was  imbedded  in  the  religious  conscionsness  of  the  primitive 
ehnrch.  The  question  presents  itself.  Was  the  apostolic  belief  in  this 
doctrine  rooted  in  the  recollection  of  the  historical  Christ?  Do  his 
words  preserved  in  the  Gospels  show  He  was  consciously  divine  ?  We 
will  try  to  answer  this  question  in  the  next  article. 


The  newspapers  have  published  and  discussed  the  Pope'ii  indorsement 
of  ArchUshop  Ireland  in  respect  to  the  public  schools  of  Faribault  and 
Stillwater,  Minnesota.  Some  of  the  parochial  schools  of  those  towns 
were  transferred  last  fall,  at  a  nominal  rent,  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  were  brought  under  the  public  school  system.  The  text-books  of 
the  common  schools  were  adopted,  and  the  teachers  were  required  to 
pass  the  same  examinations  as  for  the  public  schools.  A  brief  portion  of 
Scripture  is  read,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  repeated  at  the  opening  of 
the  daily  sessions.  AU  religious  emblems  were  removed  from  the  rooms, 
but  Catholic  teachers  of  the  Dominican  order  are  allowed  to  wear  the 
robes  of  the  order.  After  school  hours,  the  Catholics  have  the  use  of 
the  buildings  for  the  religious  instruction  of  those  children  who  may 
remain  for  that  purpose. 

This  arrangement,  which  was  brought  about  by  ArGbbishop  Ireland,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  was  severely  criticised  by  some  Protestants,  who 
believed  it  was  a  scheme  to  support  parochial  schools  from  public  funds, 
and  was  also  opposed  by  many  Catholics,  who  believed  that  it  would  do 
very  little  for  the  religious  training  of  children,  and  would  subject  them 
to  all  the  dangers  of  godless  schools,  and  also  that  it  was  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Baltimore,  directing  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  parochial  schools,  since  this  was  a  surrender  of  such  schools 
already  existing.  The  opposition  of  Catholics  became  so  strennons  that 
Archbishop  Ireland  submitted  the  arrangement  to  the  Pope,  and  visited 
Bome  in  order  to  set  forth  the  reasons  of  bis  action.  The  result  is,  that 
the  Pope  "  tolerates  "  the  arrangement,  which  means  that  in  practice  he 
approves  it.  In  the  commonication  of  the  Pope's  decision,  the  following 
language  is  used :  — 
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"  I  bope  yonr  Gnoe  will  be  gratified  b;  tbia  deuuon  of  the  Holy  See  ;  be- 
came, thong'h  amuaal  proTuionB  mode  by  tbe  different  bishops  in  their  reepec- 
Uts  dioceses,  aocoiding  to  the  requirameiit  of  oircninstBiioes,  cannot  be  ap- 
proved directly  by  the  Holy  See  when  they  imply  a  departure,  to  a  certain 
extent,  from  a  general  law,  nevertheless,  when  the  Holy  See  declares  that 
anch  provisions  may  be  tolerated,  it  thereby  pats  an  end  to  oU  indiscreet  at^ 
tacks  upon  them." 

The  only  concesaioD  which  has  been  made  by  the  local  Board  of  Eda- 
cation  is  tlie  ose  of  the  buildings  for  religions  purposes  after  school  hoars. 
It  may  be  that  no  other  towns  will  make  sach  concessions,  bat  it  wonld  not 
be  strange  if  elsewhere  parochial  sehoolhonses  are  conrerted  to  similar 
nses.  And  even  if  the  use  of  public  school  buildings  for  religions  instruc- 
tion at  certain  hoars  is  permitted,  Catholics  wbo  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  permission  know  tltat  the  Pope  will  not  interfere,  and  Protestants  who 
are  sagacious  will  see  in  snch  arraogemeut  the  solution  of  aTexed  prob- 
lem. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Archbishop  Ireland  is  a  liberal  Catholic, 
fltrangly  in  favor  of  AmericaniziDg  onr  foreign  population,  and,  as  a  means 
to  it,  of  employing  English  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  all  schools  of 
Irish,  German,  French,  Pdish,  and  other  foreign  children. 

This  arrangement,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  is  very 
important  in  what  it  signifies.  It  is  one  sign  of  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  Catholic  Church  in  America.  .  Kven  if  tbe  plan  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed elsewhere,  nor  prove  permanent  in  Faribanlt  and  Stillwater,  the 
experiment  and  its  sanction  furnish  as  significant  an  indication  of  the 
Bomau  Catholic  policy  in  America  as  coald  be  desired. 

It  b  becoming  evident,  although  this  is  not  the  most  important  con- 
sideration, that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  provide  for 
the  separate  education  of  Roman  Catholic  children  in  parochial  schools. 
The  expense  alone  would  be  enormous.  The  cost  of  buildings  and  the 
salaries  of  teachers  would  impose  a  burden  quite  beyond  the  means  of 
Catholics,  even  if  they  were  willing  to  give  as  much  as  they  can.  It 
must  already  be  a  question  whether  the  parochial  schools  now  in  opera- 
tion do  not  harm  more  than  they  help  the  church.  Only  part  of  the 
children  in  any  city  can  be  received,  and  so  a  contrast  is  constantly  made 
between  the  pnUic  and  the  parochial  schools,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter,  which  are  distinctly  interior.  But  few  parents  can  be  made  to 
see  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  church  schools,  when  the  public 
schools,  which  are  superior,  are  free  to  all.  And  it  is  never  forgotten 
that  taxes  are  pud  year  after  year  for  the  schools  from  which  the  priests 
expect  children  to  be  withdrawn.  It  is  none  too  easy,  under  the  voluntary 
system,  to  support  churches,  to  build  cathedrals,  and  to  maintain  priests, 
bishops,  sisterhoods,  and  the  other  agencies  of  religion ;  and  the  expense 
of  a  complete  system  of  schools,  which  wonld  be  as  much  more,  cannot 
possibly  be  provided  from  the  narrow  means  of  the  Catholic  population. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  in  many  places,  instead  of  building  more  school- 
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houses,  the  Catholie«  wonld  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  expenM  of  main- 
taining those  they  ab^ady  have,  as  haa  been  done  in  Minnesota.  We 
bare  pointed  out  more  than  once  that  anti-CtOholic  agitaton  might  afford 
themselTSs  some  oomfort  from  the  pecuniary  limitation!  of  those  they 
seem  to  dread.  Oar  opinion  is  reinforced  by  tlie  aarrender  of  these 
parochial  schools  in  the  West  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

But  of  greater  conaeqnence  is  the  indication  of  a  policy.  This  action 
shoiTB  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Bomish  Chnrch  to  Ameneanize  the 
Catholic  people  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  this  may  be  done  withont 
sacrificing  the  influence  of  the  church.  The  Pope  favors  Archbishop 
Ireland,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  other  prelates  who  advocate  instruction 
in  'English  in  all  schools.  The  party  which  favors  education  of  the 
different  nationalities  in  their  otvn  languages  wonld  like  to  keep  the 
Poles,  the  Germans,  the  French,  by  themselves,  would  like  to  keep  them 
foreigners,  so  that  the  church  may  control  them.  The  wiser  Catholics 
are  beginning  to  see  that  the  church  wilt  have  very  little  influence  in 
the  country  under  such  a  policy ;  that  it  will  continue  a  church  of  for- 
eigners, and  will  b«  looked  on  with  contempt.  They  see  that  in  this 
country  more  b  to  be  gained  by  influence  than  by  control.  They  see, 
moreover,  that  it  is  useless  to  resist  education,  useless  to  hold  the  people 
away  from  the  democratic  spirit  which  prevuls,  and  wiser  to  codperatei 
to  encourage  the  best  education,  to  let  their  people  be  Americans.  They 
see  great  advantages  in  the  minglbg  of  children  in  the  public  schools, 
and  some  dangers  in  separating,  as  in  parochial  schools,  the  children  of 
Catholics  from  the  children  of  Protestants.  There  is  a  long  stmggle 
ahead  within  the  Catholic  Church.  The  conservative  par^,  which  wonld 
keep  the  people  separate  by  schools  apart  and  by  the  use  of  foreign 
languages,  is  a  very  strong  party.  But  the  most  influential  Catholics  are 
liberab,  and  in  favor  of  making  their  people  American  citizens.  They 
see  that  the  task  of  the  church  in  America  is  to  hold  its  people,  and  that 
to  do  tliis  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  impression  that  the  church  is  bosljile 
to  American  institutions  and  methods.  The  present  Pope  and  his  ad- 
visers at  Rome  are  sagacious  enongh  to  favor  the  liberal  policy.  They 
will  thereby  do  more  to  promote  the  spiritual  ascendency  of  the  Catholic 
Church  than  they  could  accomplish  by  adopting  the  opposite  method. 
Those  who  believe  that  the  Romish  Church  is  the  wont  menace  this 
country  has  might  well  be  perplexed  to  know  on  what  ude  to  array  them- 
selves, for  or  gainst  parochial  schools,  for  or  against  the  Americaniuug 
of  the  foreign  Catholics  in  this  country.  They  think  that  the  Catholic 
Chui'ch  is  dangerous,  because  it  is  made  up .  largely  of  foreigners,  and  is 
controlled  by  foreigners.  But  if,  by  Americanizing  its  adherents,  it  will 
gain  in  influence,  the  alarmists  are  in  a  dilemma  indeed.  For  onr  own 
part,  we  welcome  any  measures  which  make  better  citisens  of  the  for- 
eigners who  are  among  us,  and  if  at  the  same  time  they  become  better 
Catholics,  we  shall  not  he  greatly  disturbed. 
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The  Faribault  plan  u  id  exact  accordance  with  a  inggesticm  made  in  one 
of  oar  editorial  articles  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  which  was,  that  a  portion 
of  time  should  be  surrendered  out  of  the  school  hours  for  religious  iuBtnie- 
tion.     We  then  aaid:  — 

"  We  hope  the  good  time  is  coming  when  the  public  schools  wiU  have  single 
sessioos  of  three  or  four  hoim  in  the  morning,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  will 
be  at  the  ilispoaal  of  families  and  chnrohes  to  train  ohildien  in  the  things 
which  are  praotioal,  useful,  and  religious.  If  so  much  time  were  set  free,  the 
Cathohcs  could  gather  the  children  in  their  schools,  as  they  do  now,  to  iucul> 
cate  lojalty  to  their  charob,  and  would  have  no  reason  to  oomploiu  of  taxation 
for  the  support  of  seoular  schools." 

In  respect  to  public  schools,  it  is  becoming  clearer  with  every  year  that 
only  one  course  can  be  pursued.  That  course  is  to  tax  the  whole  com- 
munity for  their  support,  malting  no  exception  whaterer.  Then  private 
schools  of  any  grade  may  be  permitted  with  the  largest  freedom.  If,  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  improvement  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  as 
along  the  lines  recently  recommended  in  New  England  and  which  we  have 
advocated  itt  former  articles,  the  public  schools  will  be  attended  by  chil- 
dren of  all  churebes  and  all  classes,  and  will  conUnne  in  greater  mea- 
sure  than  at  present  to  foster,  indirectly,  the  democratic  spirit 


Thr  London  "  Guardian  "  has  published  somewhat  recently  two  com- 
municated editorials  which  contain  interesting  information  respecting 
l^islation  in  Denmark  for  the  relief  of  the  deserving  and  aged  poor, 
and  in  Belfpnm  for  the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes.  The  fint  arti- 
cle gives  an  account  of  a  law  which  went  into  operation  at  Copenhagen 
on  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  is  designed  to  distinguish,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  governmental  aid,  between  those  who  in  advanced  yean 
at«  in  need  through  their  own  fault,  and  those  who  are  so  through  mis- 
fortune. Hitherto  all  such  beneficiaries  have  been  put  into  one  class, 
that  of  paupers.  The  present  experiment  follows  a  different  method, 
and  creates  a  clear  distinction,  marked  by  a  new  designation.  There  will 
be  paupers  as  before,  but  there  will  also  be  among  those  receiving  public 
charity  a  separated  type,  who  will "  occupy  the  position  of  state  pensionera, 
precisely  the  same  as  if  they  were  worn-out  soldiers."  Such  persons  are 
treated  as  worthy  conatituente  of  the  community,  as  having  a  clum  upon 
it  for  what  they  receive ;  not  as  objects  of  charity,  but  as  members  of 
the  ciric  family,  possessing  rights  in  its  oi^^tiation  and  well-beii^. 
They  vote  as  do  others.  They  are  restnuned  of  no  social  or  political 
privilege  otherwise  open  to  them,  providjad  no  inoreased  dependence  upon 
state  relief  is  thereby  incurred.  If  the  benefits  conferred  are  misappro* 
priated  or  perverted,  the  law  protects  itseU  from  such  abuse  of  its  intent, 
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bnt  otherwiM  the  entire  relstinn  is  one  which  festera  »  aense  of  peraonal 
dignity  and  self-respect,  and  avoids  the  degrading  sssociaticniB  connected 
with  the  term  "  paoper,"  and  involved  more  or  lew  extensivel;  in  the 
atmctnre  and  administration  of  ordinary  Poor-Laws. 

The  Danish  law  guards  itself  carefully  from  abnse.  The  applicant 
mnst  be  at  least  sixty  years  of  age,  and  a  reputable  citizen.  "  His  pov* 
erty  shall  not  be  the  consequence  of  any  actions  by  which  he,  for  the 
bwefit  of  his  children  or  others,  has  deprived  himself  of  the  means  of 
snhsistence,  or  be  caused  by  a  disorderly  and  brtravagant  mode  of  life, 
or  in  any  other  way  be  brought  about  by  his  own  fanlt."  "  For  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  date  of  Jiih  application  for  '  old-age  relief,'  he  must 
have  had  a  fixed  residence  in  the  country,  and  during  that  period  not  have 
been  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  Foor-I^w  Administration,  or  been  fooiid 
guilty  of  vagrancy  and  begging."  Standing  as  a  pensioner  is  forfeited 
by  crime  or  any  act  which  degrades  from  the  class  for  whom  the  new 
method  of  relief  is  instituted.  Marriage,  if  it  entails  increased  pecu- 
niary necessities,  transfers  from  the  rank  of  a  pensioner  to  that  of  a 
pauper.  If  a  man  is  fonnd  to  squander  what  he  receives,  his  support  is 
withdrawn.  The  aid  given  is  intended  to  be  enlBeient  to  sapply  all 
necessary  wants.  The  kind  and  method  of  the  relief  are  left  very  moeh 
to  the  discretion  of  the  authorities  who  administer  it.  They  may  admit 
to  asylums,  but  cannot  send  a  pensioner  to  the  workhouse. 

The  funds  necessary  to  the  operation  of  this  scheme  are  not  raised 
by  the  ordinary  taxation  for  care  of  the  poor.  If  we  understand  aright, 
it  IB  left  to  each  town,  or  municipal  corporation,  to  determine  what 
it  will  do.  Each  local  community  is  guaranteed  l^  the  state  a  sum 
equal  to  that  which  it  raises  itself  for  the  relief  of  its  ^;ed  and  meritori- 
ous residents  whose  circumstances  require  ud.  The  Parliamentary  ap- 
propriation is  restricted  to  2,000,000  kronor,  about  $536,000.  The 
writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  information  thinks  that  unless 
this  appropriation  is  increased,  the  towns  will  be  obliged  to  be  veiy  eco- 
nomical in  their  distributions,  or  else  raise,  themselves,  more  than  a  moiety 
of  what  is  expended.     He  adds  :  — 

"  The  new  Danish  Poor-Law  is  no  Ideal  measure,  bat  it  is  certainly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  By  remoring  the  stigma  of  pauper  from  the  reapectablo 
poor  whose  destitution  is  the  result  ot  no  fanlt  of  their  own,  it  does  something 
at  least  to  lessen  the  lufferiugs  ol  those  for  whom  life  is  at  best  bat  one  long, 
terrible  struggle.  Ugly  little  stories  get  afloat  in  England,  from  time  to  time, 
of  old  men  and  women  choosing  to  die  of  hunger  in  the  streets  —  one  of  them 
not  long  ago  on  the  steps  of  the  Mansion  House,  whilst  a  civic  banquet  was  in 
progress  —  rather  than  submit  to  the  treatment  we  mete  out  to  oar  paupers. 
Denmark  shows  us  how  we  can  at  least  pat  a  stop  to  scandals  such  as  tliese." 

The  relief  afforded  under  our  laws  does  not  carry  with  it,  we  suppose, 
all  the  evils  of  the  English  workhonse  system ;  yet  there  is  room  for 
improvement,  the  beginning  of  which  must  be  found  in  a  higher  and 
more  pracdcal  appreciation  of  human  wortli  and  of  social  obligation. 
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The  application,  in  Belg^iom,  to  labor  Btrifes  of  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  establishmeiit  of  Boards  of  Con- 
dliation.  Of  the  more  important  of  these  councils,  the  folloving  account 
is  given :  — 

"  The  Councils  of  Pmd'hommes  are  at  once  tbe  most  popular  and  the  moat 
influential  of  the  BelgiaQ  Boards  of  Conoiliatiou.  Tbey  were  established  as 
far  back  as  1806,^  a  time  ^en  Belgium  took  its  laws  from  Paris.  Since 
then,  however,  thej  have  nndergone  many  ofaanges,  notably  in  I8&9  and  1889. 
At  the  latter  date,  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion held  to  consider  their  workiug',  they  were  entirely  reorganized  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  then  into  closer  touch  with  the  wage-earning  cIssbsb. 
The  law  of  1889  affirms  that  the  Councils  of  Prad'hommes  are  instituted  for 
tbe  express  pnrpose  *de  rider,  par  voie  de  conciliation,  ou,  li  d^faut  de  conci- 
liation, par  Toie  de  jagement,  lea  diff^rends  qai  s'^liveat  soit  entre  les  chsfs 
d'industrie  et  les  onvTiers,  soit  entre  les  ouvriers  eux-mSmea.'  Thas  the  Tery 
nttson  (f%re  of  their  ezistence  is  to  reconcile  the  opposing  interests  of  capital 
and  labor,  onA  provide  an  inexpensive,  expeditions  way  of  settling  any  differ- 
ences which  may  arise  betwen  them.  All  disputes  relating  to  wages,  hours  of 
work,  or  work  itself, between  an  employer  and  his  own  employees,  or  between  two 
or  more  employees,  in  the  same  factory,  must  be  referred  to  the  Pmd'hommes 
for  consideration  before  they  can  be  bronght  into  a  conrt  of  law.  Rival  mas- 
ters and  men  working  in  different  factories  may  also,  if  they  choose,  refer 
their  disputes  to  the  Frnd'hommes  ;  bat  they  are  not  legally  bound  to  do  so. 

"  A  Council  of  Prad'hommes  consists  of  six  members  at  least,  one  half  of 
whom  are  elected  by  the  employers  of  labor  in  the  district  in  which  tbe  coun- 
cil is  held,  and  the  other  half  by  their  employees.  A  Pmd*homme  must  have 
completed  his  thirtieth  year,  be  a  man  of  good  character,  have  lived  in  the  dis- 
trict for  not  less  than  twelve  months,  and  have  been  engaged,  either  as  a  mas- 
ter or  a  workman,  in  one  of  the  trades  or  crafts  represented  by  the  conncil, 
for  four  or  more  years.  InnkeeperB,  spirit-merchants,  and  bankrupts  who 
have  not  paid  their  debts  in  full  are  not  elipbte  for  election.  No  one  can  be 
compelled  to  accept  the  office  ;  but  the  person  who  undertakes  it,  and  then 
neglects  to  fulfill  the  duties  it  entails,  is  liable  to  be  imprisoned  or  fined.  A 
Pmd'homme  holds  ofGce  for  six  yesrs,  one  half  of  the  council  retiring  every 
third  year.  Re  receives  no  salary,  but  his  expenses  are  paid,  and  a  small  dtuly 
allowaoce  is  made  to  him  during  the  time  he  is  actually  engaged  on  the  work 
of  the  conncil.  The  qualiBcations  of  an  elector  are  the  same  as  those  of  a 
Prud'homroe.  He,  however,  b  allowed  to  vote  from  bis  twenty-fifth  year. 
The  president  and  the  vice-president  of  the  council  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  They  are  not  necesBsrily  Frnd'hommes,  but  one  of  them  must  be 
chosen  from  the  list  of  names  drawn  up  by  the  workmen  in  the  council,  and 
the  other  from  a  list  drawn  up  by  the  masters.  If  the  president  belong  to 
the  capitalist  class,  the  vice-president  must  be  a  workman,  and  vice  versa. 
If  tbe  whole  of  the  council,  masters  and  men,  are  unanimous  in  thsir  choice 
of  a  president,  the  Crown  is  obliged  to  appoint  the  person  chosen.  Tbe  greffier, 
who  is  to  the  Pmd'hommes  what  a  town  clerk  is  to  English  magistrates,  is  also 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  He  represents  tbe  legal,  as  apart  from  the  teoboi- 
cal,  knowledge  of  the  conncil,  and  upon  him  devolves  the  duty  of  patting  its 
detusions  into  legal  form.    He  is  a  permanent  official,  and  receives  a  regular 
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•alar;.  Each  industrial  centre  must  have  at  least  one  Council  of  PnidlKmiM«> 
This  may  be  diTided  into  sectional  boards,  in  which  case  each  boaid  repNaeiitS 
some  special  industry.  In  some  distncts  it  has  been  fonnd  more  canTenient  to 
establish  an  independent  council  for  each  separate  indostrj-. 

"Tbe  modut  agendi  of  a  coaneil  is  eminently  practical.  Tvo  of  its  mem- 
bers, a  master  and  a  workman,  are  cboeeu  to  form  what  is  eaUed  a  Bai«an  de 
Conciliation.  Tbey  hold  ofBce  for  three  mouths,  during  which  tune  they  mnst 
■it  one  day  —  in  some  districts  two  —  a  week  to  hear  eoupUints  and  emminw 
into  any  buAness  it  is  proposed  to  bring  before  the  oooneiL  No  case  ean  b« 
beard  by  the  eounoil  nntil  it  has  been  reported  on  by  tbe  Bureau.  Tbe  Buieaa 
has  no  power  of  making  awards  or  pronouncing  senteoees ;  its  function  is  lim- 
ited to  trying  by  a^;ument  and  persuasion  to  bring  about  a  friendly  agreement 
between  dispntanta.  These  must  either  appear  in  person,  or  be  represented  by 
relatives  or  friends.  Under  no  eiccumstonoeB  may  a  lawyer  or  profeaaicmal 
expert  conduct  a  case  before  a  Conciliation  Board.  The  prooeedings  of  tbe 
Burean  are  secret,  as  it  is  regarded  essentially  aa  a  tribtutal  de  /amilie.  Tbe 
great  majority  of  disputes  are  settled  by  this  Bureau,  and  are  never  brought 
before  tbe  council  at  all.  Out  of  the  1,145  cases  which  were  referred  to  th« 
Prud'bommes  at  Cbarieroi,  only  tbirty-six  ever  came  before  the  fnll  cooncil  ; 
tbe  rest  were  arranged  either  by  tbe  ifrtffie-  or  the  Bureau  de  Conciliaticm. 
It  is  only  when  they  have  &iled  to  arrange  terms  of  agreement  that  tbe  etMiK' 
cil  intervenes.  Even  then  it  does  not  at  once  proceed  to  judgment  ;  bnt,  m 
the  first  instance,  sits  as  a  court  of  arbitration,  and  does  not  assume  ita  judi- 
cial functions  until  it  has  exhausted  all  other  means  of  bringing  about  an 
agreement.  When  sitting  judicially,  it  has  the  power  of  examiiung  witnesses 
on  oath,  punishing  for  contempt  of  court,  inflicting  fines,  and  deciding  summa- 
rily all  cases  in  which  the  damages  claimed  are  under  200  francs.  When  thej 
exceed  that  amonnt,  tbe  person  condemned  has  tbe  right  of  appeal  to  a  Tribu- 
nal de  Comroeroe,  or,  if  be  be  a  miner,  to  a  civil  court.  It  is  a  most  unusual 
thing,  however,  for  an  appeal  to  be  made  against  the  decisiim  of  a  counoiL  In 
the  year  18S6,  3,051  disputes  were  referred  to  tbe  Pnid'hommes  for  seUle- 
ment  ;  2,753  of  tbem  were  arranged  by  arbitration,  formal  judgment  bong 
pronounced  in  298  cases.  Out  of  these  there  were  only  twelve  appeals.  Tbe 
person  agtunst  wham  judgment  is  pronoouced  pays  the  expenses  of  the  case, 
unless  tbe  court  decides  that  he  had  ample  jnatiflcation  for  bringing  the  ac- 
tion. Then  the  costs,  which  rarely  amount  to  more  than  a  few  francs,  are 
divided  amongst  the  coutendiug  parties.  The  salary  of  the  greffier  is  paid  by 
the  government ;  all  other  ezpeoses  iu  connection  with  the  council  fall  upon 
the  communal  authorities  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  held.  They  are  never 
heavy.  During  the  year  1890  the  expenses  of  tbe  council  iu  Brussels  were 
somewhat  under  £200. 

"  The  Councils  of  Industry  and  Labor  have  hardly  yet  bad  time  to  make 
their  iufiuenoe  felt  as  Conciliation  Boards.  M .  Fr^ie-Orban  U  responsible  for 
the  law  establishing  tbem.  When  intiodnoing  it  into  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  expressly  declared  that  be  had  framed  the  measure  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  '  preventing  strikes  from  degenerating  into  civil  war,  and  for  protect- 
ing the  workman  from  the  dreamers  who  daiile  bifu  with  irrealizable  ideas, 
from  the  fools  who  would  lead  him  astray,  and  most  of  all  from  the  ku&vea 
whose  object  it  is  to  get  their  living  out  of  him.'  This  he  proposed  doing  'by 
bringing  masters  and  men  together,  in  tbe  absenoe  of  any  industrial  atruggle 
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md  Ttefore  any  oontest  should  break  oat,  to  delilMMte  and  proooanoe  an  opin- 
ion on  all  matters  affecting  their  commoD  interesta.'  The  memben  of  these 
oonnoils  are  chosen  in  precisely  the  ssme  way  as  the  Fndliominea,  one  half  of 
them  being  masters,  the  other  half  workmen.  They  are,  howeTer,  consnlta- 
tive  rather  than  judicial  bodies  ;  and,  althongh  they  may  arbitrate,  they  can- 
not pronounce  judgment.  They  are  more  technical  than  the  greater  coancils, 
each  separate  craft  having  a  distinct,  autonomons  councO  of  its  own,  in  forty- 
eight  districts.  This  renders  them  eminently  suitable  for  nndertaJcing  the 
office  of  arhitratoTS  in  dispates  which  turn  on  technical  points,  and  of  adTisiiig 
the  governmeDt  on  labor  qnesljons.  The  fact,  however,  of  the  Councils  of  In- 
dustry being  unable  to  meet  unless  summoned  by  a  royal  decree  must  always 
interfere  materially  with  their  usefulness. 

"  In  addition  to  the  Councils  of  Frudltoniine*,  and  Industry,  and  I^bor, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  offieitd  boards  of  conciliation,  there  are  many 
others,  especially  in  the  miuing  districts,  which  are  established  upoa  a  less 
formal  basis.  The  same  idea  pervades  them  all,  namely,  that  men  who  work 
together  onght  to  be  able  to  settle  their  differences  without  taking  them  into 
a  law  court.  They  ell  in  their  way  do  good  service  by  bringing  masters  and 
men  together,  and  ^ring  them  opportunities  of  exchanging  ideas.  .  .  .  Both 
political  parties  in  Belgium  are  pledged  to  further  labor  legislation.  The  gov- 
emment  has  undertaken  to  develop  the  principle  of  the  labor  connciU,  and  to 
establish  something  of  the  nature  of  a  Labor  Parliament.  On  the  part  of  the 
Opposition,  U.  Janson  has  already  framed  a  bill  to  increase  the  number  of 
conciliation  boards,  and  establish  labor  courte  for  the  speoal  purpose  of  decid- 
ing matters  relating  to  insurance,  and  to  the  scale  of  indemnity  to  be  granted 
to  the  victims  of  accidents." 


DR.   STORRS'S   ULTlMATUM.i 

Dk.  Stokrs'b  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  Pmdential  Committee  of 
the  American  Board  will,  we  trust,  serve  to  dispel  several  illusions. 

First.  The  illusion  that  the  existing  dissatisfactioii  with  the  inani^e- 
ment  of  the  Board  is  of  no  consequence.  Dr.  Storrs  might  well  be  re- 
luctant, as  be  seems  to  have  been,  to  enter  into  a  debate  which  may  be 
continued  at  the  annual  meeting  over  which  he  is  appointed  to  preside. 
If  he  and  those  to  whom  he  refers,  —  one  of  them  a  conservative  member 
of  the  committee,  —  as  having  created  "  a  certain  obligation  "  for  him  to 
speak,  had  not  become  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  sitaation,  we  may  as- 
sume that  he  would  have  followed  his  first  intention  to  remain  silent. 

Second.  The  illusion  that  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Board  on  the 
question  i^;ain  made  prominent  is  to-da]'  exactly  what  it  always  has 
been.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  curions  in  this  matter,  and  will  resort 
to  the  documentary  proofs  which  were  printed  in  this  "  Review,"  vol.  viii, 
pp.  105  sq^;  they  will  find  the  materials  for  an  interesting  comparison 
with  statements  in  Dr.  Storrs'a  letter. 

Third.    The  illnsion  that  the  management  of  the  Board  stands  to-day 

on  this  question  where  it  stood  just  before  the  meeting  at  Des  Moines. 

1   The  Independent,  May  26, 1892,  pp.  11, 12. 
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Then,  the  atand&rd  was  the  dogma  of  the  aniversd  deciaiTeness  of  this 
life,  accepted  and  held  as  on  indispensable  article  of  the  ChriBtian  faith. 
Now,  Dr.  Storrs,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Pradential  Committee,  as  well 
as  President  of  the  Board,  runs  up  an  entirely  different  flag,  and  dainu 
that  it  ia  the  flag  of  the  administration. 

Fourth.  The  iUnBion  that  the  management  of  the  Board  is  now  mun- 
taining  its  original  interpretation  of  the  action  at  Des  Moines.  Dr. 
Storrs  defines  with  rhetorical  skill  what  is  now  held.  How  changed  the 
position  is  any  one  may  see  by  consulting  the  account,  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port for  1887,  of  the  case  of  "  Mr.  B."  He  sud  exactly  what  Dr. 
Storrs  affirms  now  secures  a  hearty  and  eager  welcome,  and  far  this 
declaration  he  was  rejected  by  the  Committee  acting  under  "  what  they 
understand  [understood]  to  be  the  instruetione  given  to  the  Committee 
by  the  Board  at  that  meeting,"  viz.  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Des  Moines. 

The  illusions  to  which  we  have  just  referred  have  been  more  preva- 
lent, we  suspect,  among  the  eonserratires  in  the  Board  than  among  the 
liberals.  There  are  others  in  which  the  liberals  have  probably  taken 
the  larger  share,  but  these  will  sufficiently  appear  as  we  consider  Dr. 
Storrs's  statement  of  what  is,  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  the  doctrinal 
method  and  rule  of  the  Committee.  Perhaps  in  the  interest  of  reform 
and  progress  and  an  enduring  harmony,  the  dissipation  of  these  illusioDs 
will  be  fmind  to  be  the  special  service  of  this  ultimatum. 

What,  then,  is  this  ultimatum  ?     It  may  be  divided  into  two  parts. 

Part  I.  The  Board  is  not  going  to  change  its  plan  of  administration, 
including,  as  we  understand,  the  use  of  "  supplementary  questions  "  when- 
ever it  [that  is,  the  Prudential  Committee]  shall  think  it  needful." 

Dr.  Storra  enters  at  some  length  into  an  account  of  the  occasion  and 
purpose  of  the  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Nine  which 
he  suggested,  and  by  which  the  permission  to  issue  such  questions  was 
granted.  The  illustrations  which  he  givea  of  tiie  necessity  for  such  a  lib- 
erty of  examination  are  instances  where  a  "  crude  and  partial  "  doctrinal 
statement  is  offered  by  parties  at  a  distance  from  the  Rooms,  or  where 
"  vital  points  "  are  omitted.  Dr.  Storrs  adds  that  his  amendmeut  com- 
mended itself  to  every  one  by  its  mere  statement,  and  that  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  Of  couise  it  was,  in  this  intent.  No  one,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  has  raised  any  objection  to  such  queations  in  such  cases.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  the  practice  shall  continue  of  inquiring  Into 
matters  outside  of  the  acknowledged  creeds  of  the  Congregational  body, 
and  as  involved  in  this,  whether  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  Board  in 
its  action  at  Minneapolis.  We  understand  Dr.  Storrs  to  aihrm  that  this 
was  intended,  that  the  practice  ought  to  continue,  that  it  is  factious  Xo 
object  to  it,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  discussed,  and  that  if  it  is  discussed 
one  "may  as  well  go  hunting  for  the  lost  Pleiad  "  as  expect  that  any- 
thing can  be  done  to  "  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Board."    Why  any- 
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thing  should  be  done  for  sach  an  end  in  a  corporation  whose  "  plan  of 
administration  "  has  already  attained  to  immutabili^  is  oot  clear.  Per- 
haps we  are  extending  the  Bcope  of  Dr.  Storrs's  rhetoric  beyond  his  meaa- 
■ng.  He  is  specifically  referring  to  a  scheme  of  which  he  approves  £or  a 
"permao^nt"  reconstmction  of  the  Pradential  Committee.  But  on  the 
whole  we  think  we  have  furly  caught  the  spirit  of  his  contention  —  or 
ultimatum.  No  further  change  can  be  permitted  in  the  way  of  limiting 
the  powers  of  the  Committee.  All  tliat  was  done  at  Hianeapolis  was  to 
transfer  the  power  of  questioning  from  the  Home  Secretary  to  the  Frn- 
dential  Committee.  They  may  question  just  as  before,  as  respects  range 
of  topics  and  the  kind  of  scrutiny  employed. 

If  Dr.  Storra's  dictum,  "  This  ia  what  was  done  at  Minneapolis,  and 
all  that  was  done,"  is  indeed  the  conctosion  of  the  whole  matter,  then 
tee  call  for  the  publication  of  the  atatement  of  facta  which  wot  care- 
fully prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Sine,  but  teas  withheld  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  peaceful  change,  and  which  shows  by  nuTnerous  details  what 
this  kind  (jf  scrutiny  must  mean,  even  though  conducted  by  a  Commit- 
tee and  not  by  a  single  Secretary.  We  think  that  Dr.  Alden  will  scarcely 
refrain  from  emiUng  at  Dr.  Storra's  eulogy  of  his  "  exemplary  "  "  meek- 
ness and  patience  "  under  the  change  accomplished  at  Minneapolis  by 
those  who  "  felt  gravely  suapicions  "  of  his  "  fairness,"  when  be  reads 
Dr.  Storra's  exposition  of  what  was  really  dona,  and  which  is  beyond  any 
further  discussion  or  change.  A  man  who  not  only  sees  his  own  policy 
enthroned,  but  immortalized,  may  well  afford  to  be  meek ;  but  why 
should  Dr.  Storrs  thus  dash  his  picture  ?  Ferhapa  he  will  recall  a  scene 
at  Minneapolis  in  which  he  was  himself  a  prominent  actor.  Dr.  Walker, 
the  churman  of  the  Committee  of  Nine,  in  enforcing  the  recommenda- 
tions presented  by  him  for  action,  began  to  draw  from  the  carefully 
arranged  and  sifted  facts  collected  in  the  investigation  which  had  taken 
place  of  the  methods  pursued  at  the  Booms.  He  gave  some  details  of  a 
single  case,  we  think  of  a  second,  and  was  proceeding  to  a  third.  His 
hand  was  rused,  holding  the  record.  The  President  interposed  in  a 
pathetic  and  imploring  tone,  exclaiming,  "Don't!  Don't  1"  or  words  to 
this  effect.  Dr.  Taylor  repeated  the  same  uitercession.  The  speaker 
stood  holding  the  record  in  his  uplifted  hand,  in  a  silence  so  intense  as  to 
be  almost  unbearable  and  for  a  moment  which  seemed  to  be  lengthening 
out  beyond  measurement,  tiien  dropped  his  hand,  and  the  record  was 
left  untold.  We  had  hitherto  supposed  that  no  intelligent  man,  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  that  moment,  would  ever  venture  to  sug- 
gest that "  all  that  was  done  "  at  Minneapolis  was  to  transfer  Dr.  Alden's 
scntldmes  into  opinions  which  the  churches  i^^ee  in  regarding  as  matters 
of  private  opinion  and  personal  liberty,  from  him  to  other  men.  Nor 
when  Dr.  Storts  affirmed  at  Minneapolis  ao  emphatically  and  impres- 
sively that  the  new  policy — which  the  Home  Secretary  had  charac- 
terized as  a  "  radical  change  "  is  the  methods  of  the  Board  —  should  be 
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"  frankly,  cordially,  effectively,  and  completely  carried  out,"  can  we 
Bo]^ge  that  tfae  speaker  wm  not  understood,  by  many  at  least,  to  pledge 
himMlf  to  resist  any  such  practical  nullification  of  the  epirit  aiid  inteDt 
of  the  Investigating  Cominittee's  report  as  has  now  been  effected.  Not 
that,  any  supposed  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Board  to  have  been  changed, 
nor  its  cautionary  rule  adopted  at  Des  Moines  repealed,  but  that  a  new 
spirit,  a  '*  radical  change  "  of  method,  in  dealing  with  applicants  was  to 
be  followed.  But  what  do  we  see?  Substantially  the  old  questions  are 
repeated.  Not  only  is  "  the  decisiveness  of  the  present  life  "  made 
prominent  as  before,  but  inquiries  are  pressed  upon  other  topics,  outside 
the  creeds,  under  discussion,  respecting  which  members  of  the  same 
household  of  faith  are  not  agreed,  and  there  is  a  recognized  liberty  of 
opinion.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  by  the  Home  Secretary  that  the  Board  at 
Minneapolis  enjoined  an  increased  strictness  of  doctrinal  examination, 
and  this  not  simply  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  holds  the  working 
theology  of  the  churches  as  expressed  in  the  leading  creeds,  but  whether 
he  can  square  his  utterances  to  a  particular  type  of  theolo^,  held  by 
only  a  section  —  large  and  important,  it  may  be,  yet  only  a  wing  —  of 
the  Board's  constituency.  Dr.  Storrs's  rule,  together  with  his  indorsentent 
of  the  existing  practice  of  the  Committee,  ^ves  apparently  his  full  ^>- 
proval  to  a  participation  by  the  churches'  missionary  Board  in  theo- 
lineal  and  critical  questions  such  as  those  of  natural  or  conditional  im- 
mortahty,  or  of  the  higher  criticism.  We  might  suppose  that  he  had 
overlooked  this  extent  of  the  Committee's  theological  inquiries,  if  the 
matter  had  not  been  so  prominent  in  the  discussion  into  which  he  enters, 
and  if  it  were  not  understood  that  he  is  kept  informed  of  the  weekly 
doings  of  the  Committee.  We  are  consbtuned,  therefore,  to  acc^it  his 
ultimatum  as  intended  to  cover  these  questions,  and  other  similar  onea 
that  may  arise,  and  to  attribute  this  length  and  breadth  to  the  permission 
of  ''  supplementary  questions  "  secured  at  Minneapolis  by  his  amendmenL 

One  other  point  in  this  connection  deserves  notice.  The  large  minority 
of  the  Prudential  Committee,  who  supported  Dr.  Storrs  in  his  unavailing 
efforts  to  secure  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Covell,  have  resisted  in  the 
decision  and  in  toto  the  issuance,  under  the  Minneapolis  rule,  of  "  sup- 
[dementary  questions"  to  candidates  who  accept  the  creeds.  This  shows 
that  they  do  not  interpret  that  rule  as  jastifying  the  present  practice, 
whatever  may  be  said  for  the  formal  correctness  of  Dr.  Storrs's  interpre- 
tation. Nor  do  we  think  tliat  those  of  the  Committee  of  Nine  who  were 
present  at  Minneapolis  anticipated  that  under  cover  of  an  amendmeat 
providing  for  "  supplementary  questions"  a  method  of  inquiry  would  be 
formally  institnted,  as  has  been  done  the  preeent  year  by  the  Prudential 
Committee,  which  renews  a  large  part  of  the  serious  evils  which  it  was 
hoped  had  been  remedied.  If  we  understand  Dr.  Storrs,  he  prononncee 
this  abuse  to  be  remediless. 

Yet  it  is  bat  a  comparatively  small  matter  whether  Dr.  Storrs's  inter* 
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pretatioD  of  the  action  at  Minneapolis  is  complete  or  not.  Minneapolis 
is  already  nearly  two  years  behind  ua.  There  will  be  other  Annuid 
Meetings ;  and  Dr.  Stom  little  understaods  the  exisdng  and  growing 
dissatiBfac^on  with  the  methods  ai  the  Committee  in  this  matter  of 
"  supplementary  questions,"  if  he  supposes  that  it  can  be  suppressed  by 
an  appeal  to  any  past  action  of  the  Board,  or  by  any  Bssumption  of  its 
finality. 

Part  n.  Dr.  Storra  offers  the  second  part  of  his  ultimatum  in  the 
form  of  a  citation  of  fonr  cases  and  of  a  snmmaiy  of  the  rule  they  supply. 
Two  of  the  cases  represent  successful  applicadons  for  appointment ;  two 
the  reverse.  One  candidate  (the  "  Mr.  A."  of  the  Annual  Report  of 
1887)  said  :  "  I  hold  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  probation  for  those  who 
have  not  the  gospel ;  "  another  ("  Mr.  C"),  "  I  do  believe  that  it  ['  proba- 
tion after  death  aa  before  explained,'  these  words  which  we  have  itali- 
cized are  omitted  in  Dr.  Storrs's  supply  of  a  subject]  is  '  Scriptural.'  not 
as  explicitly  revealed  and  enforced,  but  as  in  harmony  with  Scripture  ; 
'  important,'  not  as  being  a  central  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  because  it  honors  Christ  in  giving  completeness  to  bis  work." 
These  applicants  were  rejected.  Another  ("  Miss  P.")  said  :  "  I  do  not 
know  what  will  be  God's  dealings  with  those  who  have  never  known 
Christ,  and  who  therefore  can  neither  accept  nor  reject  Bim  in  this  life. 
That  question  I  must  leave  to  God's  justice  and  mercy." '  This  person 
was  appointed  to  be  an  assistant  missionary.  Still  another  said,  five 
years  later,  "As  to  how  God  will  deal  with  those  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  hearing  of  Christ  in  this  life,  I  do  not  know.  I  leave 
them  in  the  hands  of  a  just  and  loving  God.  The  Scriptures  do  not 
seem  to  be  wholly  clear  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  question  which  does  not 
affect  my  working  theology."  This  applicant  (like  "  Mr.  A."  and  "  Mr. 
C,"  the  son  of  a  missionary)  has  been  appointed  to  be  a  missionary  of 
the  Board  since  the  special  discussion,  now  going  on,  arose. 

Having  made  prominent  these  facts,  together  with  a  reference  to  his 
desire  to  see  Mr.  Covell  appointed,  for  which  he  says,  "  I  worked  >  .  > 
with  all  my  strength,"  but  unsuccessfully,  "  the  majority  of  the  Cotw- 
mittee  "  (italics  ours)  not  regarding  him  as  "  within  the  lines  which  I  had 
traced,"  Dr.  Storrs  thus  comments  :  — 

"  On  the  ground  thus  ontlined,  in  a  rough-and-ready  fashion,  I  for  oue  still 
stand,  absolutely.  If  one  says,  as  was  said  by  the  candidate  nearly  six  years 
ago  ;  ■  I  hold  the  hypothesis  of  future  probation  for  those  who  have  not 
the  gospel,'  my  answer  must  be  ;  'Very  well ;  we  don't  question  your  sin- 
cerity or  jour  Christian  integrity  ;  we  hope  you  will  do  well  wherever  you 
are  ;  but  on  that  basis  we  fait  to  see  why  you  should  be  sent,  or  anybody  else, 
at  great  oast  and  risk  of  life,  to  preooh  the  gospel  to  those  for  whom  waits 
a  probation  in  the  Beyond,  when  the  body  and  its  passions,  the  world  and  its 
temptations,  shall  have  alLfaued  away.'     But  if  one  says,  as  later  candidates 

1  We  will  quote  later  the  woidswHich'iiDmediBtelypreoede  these,  which  Dr. 
Storrs  cites,  and  give  some  further  account.  ~ 

voi»  xra. — no.  102.         11 
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hsye  Mid  in  effect,  '  I  doo't  kno*.  It  is  n't  revealed  ;  I  leave  the  wtude  matter 
in  the  hands  Df  a  juet  and  mercital  God ;  and  any  tfaoog^t  ot  hope  which  I  oaf 
have  about  it  will  have  no  effMt  <hi  mf  misaianaiy  labor,'  I  Bboold  Hnd  him, 
otherwiae  approTiog  him,  with  all  mj  heart,  and  with  great  eqtectationa.  This 
was  the  plan  of  administration  ratified  at  New  York ;  and,  as  I  have  snppoaed, 
as  clearlj  settled  and  aa  fairlj  carried  ont  in  the  last  jear  ai  baa  been  the 
moyemeut  of  the  Connecticut  RiTer.  We  bare  been,  as  I  conceive,  agreed 
npon  this  ;  A  man  ma;  be  as  orthodox  as  the  Catechism,  and  as  colorless  in 
spirit  as  its  gray  wrapper ;  we  don't  want  him.  Another  may  be  as  livelj  ax 
the  last  novelet,  and  as  eceentrio  in  religious  opinion  ;  we  have  no  use  for  bim- 
We  want  character,  manhood,  energetic  purpose.  Christian  consecration,  first 
of  all,  with  probable  aptness  for  reaching  men's  minds  ;  and  then  we  want  the 
old  Faith,  thortfughly  believed,  energetically  felt,  with  no  coanterBoting  atfain 
upon  it  from  any  conviction  that  future  chances  are  to  come  which  may  maka 
the  present  preaching  of  it  practically  superfluous  of  positively  dangerous.  I 
believe  that  the  Board,  iu  its  great  majority,  with  the  churches  behind  it,  stand 
now  as  squarely  and  solidly  on  this  ground  as  ever  before  ;  and  I  no  more  ImA 
for  BnbHtantial  ebauge  in  this  general  position  than  I  look  to  see  June  and  No- 
vember ohangiog  pUces." 

The  whole  matter  is  then  summed  np  as  follows  :  — 

"  So  far  BS  the  doctrine  of  Fnture  Probation  is  oonoemed,  these  questiooa 
have  always  contemplated  and  met,  as  I  understand  it,  one  of  two  answers  : 
'  Yes,  I  hold  it ; '  or,  'I  don't  know  anything  about  it.'  If  the  first  answer 
has  been  given,  the  Committee,  I  preiume,  has  declined  to  make  the  ^pcnnt- 
ment.  It  certainly  ought  to  have  done  so.  It  would  pnule  the  astuteness  of 
the  proverbial  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  see  how  it  coald  do  otherwise  white  re* 
maiuing  faithful  to  the  repeated  and  unrepealed  instructions  of  the  Board.  If 
the  other  answer  has  been  given,  .  .  .  other  qualifications  of  character,  bealtb, 
mental  vigor,  ual  for  work,  being  found  sufBcient,  he  has  been  cordially  and 
even  eagerly  appointed." 

It  ie  well,  for  the  sake  of  definit«iiesB,  that  Dr.  Stom  has  cited  eaaea 
and  given  his  judgment  upon  them,  and  not  merely  attempted  to  formo- 
late  the  rule.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  not  one  of  those  whom  the  Cmo- 
mittee  baa  rejected  for  their  views  respecting  a  fntnre  opportonity  of 
grace  has  said,  I  hold  the  "doctrine  of  Future  Probation."  One,  "Mr. 
C.,"  need  an  expression  which  may  be  thought  to  imply  this ;  bat  this 
does  not  represent  his  exact  poeition.  Further,  no  one,  we  preenme, 
would  fail  to  affirm  "  I  don't  know  anjrthing  about  it,"  if  Dr.  Stons's 
italics  represent  his  meaning.  In  fact,  we  think  it  will  be  found  that 
most  of  them  have  practically  said  this.  It  will  snfSce  to  adduce  Dr. 
Storrs's  strongest  coee.  "  Mr.  C."  informed  the  Committee  that  Rev. 
Robert  A.  Hume's  "  position  as  published  is  substantially  that  taken  by 
Mr.  A.  and  me."  He  further  stated  to  a  lai^  and  influential  council 
which  ordained  him  as  a  foreign  missionary,  and  supported  his  renewed 
appUcation  for  appointment,  and  this  statement  vu  befrae  the  Ccn- 
mittee  when  it  finally  rejected  him ;  — 

"  Those  who  do  not  bear  the  message  in  this  life,  /  tnutjiillg  leavt  to  Ood. 
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IdotM  dtan  to  know  God't  tntlhed  of  deaUag  tnith  then.  Bnt  I  do  not  tefoM 
to  think  sbont  them.  I  eDtertaiti  in  their  behftlf  what  I  conceive  to  be  *  rea- 
■onable  hope  that  tovtAoa,  before  theii  destinieB  are  fixed,  there  shall  be  re- 
vealed  to  them  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  this,  at  m  aierg  quettum  to 
wkkA  Qod  hot  gieen  no  dittind  antwer,  I  merelj  olum  the  liberty  of  the  goa- 
peL"     (Italica  ours.) 

Indeed,  io  the  veiy  paritgrapb  from  which  Dr.  Storn  quotes,  the 
candidate  had  said  ;  — 

"  It  if  not  a  fair  statement  of  mj  attitude  toward  the  do^ma  in  qnestioD  to 
saj  that  it  Miters  into  the  ■  warp  and  woof '  of  m;  convictions,  for  it  might  be 
eliminated  without  destroTing  the  fabric  of  m;  belief.  Therefore,  I  would 
with  special  earuestneas  disclaim  the  phrase  that  to  tnj'  mind  this  dogma  is  '  a 
part  of  Uie  substance  of  the  gospel.'  It  is  rather  a  corollary  and  inference  to 
be  deduced  from  thepositive  teaching  of  Scriptore." 

It  is  easy,  of  coarse,  in  a  rongh  and  nnsympathetic  waj  to  kffirm  that 
thftre  is  no  difference  between  a  "hypothesis"  and  a  " doctrine,"  or 
between  an  "  inference  "  and  an  article  of  faith,  or  a  "  reasonable  hope  " 
and  a  revealed  tmth  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  substance  of 
the  gospel ;  bat  Dr.  Storrs  we  have  not  been  wont  to  associate  with  men 
who  thus  misose  tlie  English  tongue.  Has  any  one  of  the  rejected  can- 
didates spoken  of  any  article  of  the  creeds  which  they  have  accepted  as 
a  "  hypothesis  "  ?  Has  any  one  referred  to  either  of  the  fundamental 
beliefs  or  "vital  points"  which  Dr.  Storm  enamemtes,  "inspiration, 
atonement,  regeneration,  the  fotare  life,  or  the  person  of  Christ,"  as 
these  enter  into  the  acknowledged  creeds  of  the  Congregational  body,  as 
hypotheses,  or  inferences,  or  opinions,  or  dogmas,  or  as  merely  a  "  rea- 
sonable hope  "  ?  Dr.  Storrs  well  knows  that  the  word  "  doctrine  "  car- 
ries with  it  associationa  of  a  Scriptural  and  divine  authority  which  no 
one  of  those  who  oaght,  it  is  claimed,  to  be  rejected  has  ever  connected 
with  his  views  of  a  future  opportnni^.  .^ 

When  we  come,  however,  to  Dr.  Storrs's  oldmatum,  as  expressed  in 
his  jadgment  of  partioular  cases,  we  find  that  he  leaves  no  ambiguity  as 
to  those  who  are  to  be  rejected.  We  have  a  peremptory  decision  and  dic- 
tum. A  man  like  the  Reverend  William  H.  Noyes,  —  the  "  Mr.  C."  of 
the  "  Annual  Report,"  —  although  approved  by  the  chnrchee,  approved  aa 
a  foreign  missionary,  working  to-day  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Board,  preaching  no  other  gospel,  is  presented  as  wholly 
beyond  the  line  within  which  appointments  can  be  made.  Jane  will  as 
soon  become  November,  and  Kovember  June,  as  that  this  fixed  law 
should  change.  This  is  Dr.  Storrs's  doctrinal  nltimatum.  It  is  well  at 
least  to  hare  reached  the  real  question  at  issue,  and  to  have  done  with 
methods  and  expedients,  as  in  themselves  sufficient,  and  most  assuredly 
with  the  ambiguities  and  manipulations  and  subtle  casuistries  which  be- 
come almost  inevitable  when  no  clear  principle  of  action  is  determined 
upon. 
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It  u  well  also  to  have  the  ieene  in  a  concrete  form.  Dr.  Storrs  has 
selected  his  man.  We  are  moat  happy  to  agree  with  the  choice.  Dr. 
Storrs  Bays,  in  effect :  The  Board  shoold  not,  will  not,  appoint  sach  a 
man  as  Mr.  Noyes.  We  reply :  The  Board  ought  to  appoint  sach  a 
man,  and  will,  when  it  uDderstaads  the  case,  and  is  raady  to  he  guided 
hy  the  judgment  and  will  of  the  chorches.  Let  ns  delay  a  moment  to 
make  the  issue  perfectly  plun.  We  take  Hr.  Noyes  as  a  representative 
case.  We  set  aside,  therefore,  incidental  qnalifications  which  may  be 
purely  personal  to  him, — his  early  training  in  a  misnonaiy  family,  his 
many  claims  throogh  the  past  assoeiations  of  his  life.  We  wonld  em- 
phasize, however,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  issne,  his  mental  and  phy- 
sical qualifications  for  service,  his  snperior  education,  his  possession  of 
precisely  those  qualities  which  Dr.  Storrs  emphasizes  a«  wanted,  "  chmr- 
acter,  manhood,  enei^etic  purpose,  Christian  consecration,  first  of  all. 
with  probaUe  aptness  for  reaching  men's  minds."  No  one  will  deny 
any  of  these  qualities  to  Mr.  Noyes.  We  will  add,  with  Dr.  Storrs, 
as  rightfully  required  by  the  churches :  "  The  old  Faith,  thoroughly  be- 
lieved, with  no  coanteracHug  strain  upon  it  from  any  conviction  that 
future  chances  are  to  come  which  may  make  the  present  preaching  of  it 
practically  superflnons  or  positively  dangerous."  We  only  ask  at  this 
point,  What  is  the  "  old  Faith  "  7  Is  it  a  Faith  that  is  perpetually  re- 
newed i  Is  it  the  Faith  of  the  chnrches  that  SDstun  tlie  Board  ?  Is  it 
the  Faith  set  forth  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  in  the  Niceae  Creed,  in  the 
acknowledged  symbols  of  the  Congregadonal  body?  Or  is  it  some  one's 
interpretation  of  that  belief,  and  determination  to  maintain  this  interpre- 
tation, after  the  chnrches  have  passed  beyond  it  nnd  left  it  behind  ?  We 
know  not  what  was  in  Dr.  Storrs's  thought  in  writing  these  words.  It 
could  not  have  been  Dr.  Alden's  dogma,  for  Dr.  S.  has  tlie  "  bri^test 
hopes,"  in  which  we  are  happy  to  participate,  of  a  recent  appointee  who 
sets  aside  that  tenet  as  of  Scriptural  obligation.  We  will  not  suppose 
that  he  intends  to  include  in  it  anything  more  than  the  doctrines  com- 
monly held  in  the  Congregational  (.'hurches,  and  aa  commonly  held,  tliat 
is  under  the  principle  of  Biblical  authority  and  the  continuous  expreswon 
of  them  in  the  life  and  nsages  of  these  chnrches.  This,  at  any  rate,  is 
the  sense  in  which  we  adopt  his  words,  and  we  mean  by  them  Uiat  the 
Board  ought  not  to  appoint  as  missionaries  men  who  adopt  any  solution 
of  the  problem  presented  by  the  condition  and  history  of  heathenism 
which  contradicts  the  Christian  creed,  or  which  conflicts  witii  the  so- 
preme  motive  to  missionary  consecration.  On  this  latter  point,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  permissible  to  go  outside  of  the  creeds  and  introduce 
consequences  for  which  they  lay  no  foundation.  If,  for  instance,  the 
creeds  do  not  require  a  man  to  maintain  Dr.  Alden's  d(^:ma,  it  is  not 
legitimate  to  say  that  a  man  cannot  have  ths  missitmary  motive  because 
he  is  not  moved  by  this  dogma.  We  suspeet  that  Dr.  Stom  has  itot 
freed  his  reasoning  from  this  fallacy.     We  would  add  our  belief  that 
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Mr.  Noyes  has  made  <dijeetive)f  and  palpably  dear  the  fallacy  in  qnea- 
tion  bj  hia  eoniecrated  life,  and  by  his  happy  hatniony  in  missionary 
labors  with  hia  teal,  Uumgh  not  as  yet  official  associates.  The  true  tesd 
whether  Mr.  Noyes  fulfills  it,  as  we  believe,  or  not,  is  faith  in  the  gospel. 
It  is  not  the  prerogative  of  any  Board  or  man  to  prescribe  any  other. 
And  if  a  man  is  otherwise  qoalified  and  accepts  the  recognised  creeds, 
and  sincerely  desires  and  resolves,  as  God  shall  open  the  way,  to  preach 
the  gospel  as  thus  received  by  the  churches  that  sustain  the  Board,  the 
Board  should  send  him  with  the  contributions  it  solicits  and  receives. 
This  is  onr  issne  with  Dr.  Storrs,  and  the  one  now  before  the  Board  and 
the  Congregational  churches.  Dr.  Storrs  says  that  a  man,  in  all  other 
respects  entirely  qualified,  shall  not  be  sent,  if  he  thinks  it  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable, and  in  a  lai^e  view  a  Scriptural  hope  that  He  who  gave  him- 
self for  all  will  find  some  way  to  bring  to  bear  upon  all  the  motive 
of  his  dying  and  construning  We.  We  mi^it  contend,  and  facts  be- 
coming more  and  more  numeroos  and  emphatic  are  beginning  to  confirm 
the  plea,  that  such  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  Christ  and  his  love  indi- 
cates a  man  especially  fitted  to  be  sent.  But  this  is  not  our  argnmeot 
here.  We  simply  say :  Dr.  Storrs's  ultimatum  exclndtng  such  a  man  is 
open  to  fatal  objections. 

Some  of  these  objections  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  It  is  a  new  dogmatic  dictum  or  rule,  which  rests  on  no  doctrinal 
principle. 

The  new  mle  starts  with  the  concession  that  a  candidate  may  put  in  as 
a  part  of  his  application  the  statement  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach 
the  universal  decisiveness  of  this  life.  On  the  question  of  God's  deahngs 
in  grace  with  what  has  been  hitherto  immensely  the  greater  part  of  the 
human  race,  he  may  say  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  dear,  that  nothing  is 
revealed  which  enables  him  to  frame  a  doctrinal  statement.  Indeed,  if 
he  holds  that  Scripture  is  so  utterly  blank  and  damb  that  he  can  answer 
the  question,  "May  there  be  a  future  opportunity  ?  "  by  saying,  "  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it,"  he  is  sure  of  a  cordial  and  eager  welcome. 
The  dogma,  therefore,  that  the  Scriptures  are  indecisive  is  now  at  a  cer- 
tain preminm.  Now  on  this  basis  it  would  be  supposed  that  the  rule 
would  be  framed  in  this  wise  x  Since  the  Scriptores  do  not  exclude  the 
thought  that  Grod'e  redemptive  purpose  for  humanity  —  the  American 
Board  started  with  the  realization,  in  the  churches  and  theology  which 
had  previously  accepted  a  limited  atonement,  of  the  universality  of  that 
sacrifice  —  may  extend  in  its  method  of  recovery  beyond  (he  narrow 
limits  of  this  earthly  life,  we  may  not  forbid  your  eatert^ning  this  hope. 
We  only  caution  you  against  a  dangerous  and  divisive  use  of  it ;  agunst 
teaching  it  as  of  faith ;  gainst  wresting  it  from  its  proper  uses  as  men 
have  done  even  with  positive  teachings  of  Holy  Writ,  the  doctrines,  for 
instance,  of  dependence  on  divine  grace,  r^eneration,  unconditional  pre- 
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dettbiBtion,  and  Chrut'a  relation  to  his  elecL  It  iroald  «e«m  to  be  en- 
dent  without  any  argDmeotthat  if  the  only  rule  of  faith,  the  word  of  God 
contained  in  eacred  Seriptnre,  aathorizes  n*  to  belieTe  that  Chriatianitj 
>•  God's  search  for  the  lost,  and  that  in  pnrpose  this  search  is  nnirersal, 
and  if  they  do  not  exclnde  a  hope  that,  if  necessary  to  its  fall  accom- 
pHihment)  this  search  will  follow  those  not  otherwise  reached  beyond  the 
grave,  the  mle  of  auch  a  board  of  doctrinal  examiners,  it  would  aeem 
to  go  without  saying,  mnst  follow  these  Unea  of  the  role  of  faith,  not 
inelnding  what  they  ezelade,  nor  ahntting  ont  wh^  Uiey  permit. 

What  now  do  we  see  in  the  role  as  laid  down  by  D*.  Stom  ?  Flrrt 
a  eoncession  that  a  candidate  may  hold  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  deride 
against  a  future  opportunity  for  t&ose  who  have  not  the  gospel,  and  then 
B  prohibition  from  making  use  of  this  concession  ;  first  a  permiauon  to 
hold  that  the  Scriptures  leave  room  for  a  h(^,  then  a  refusal  to  allow 
such  a  hope  to  be  held ;  first  an  eager  welcome  to  the  man  who  holds 
that  Scriptures  authorize  no  dogma,  then  a  rejection  in  the  name  of 
tlie  Lord  of  the  man  who  says,  if  Christ  died  for  all,  then  I  may  hope 
that  all  will  somehow  come  to  the  knowledge  of  such  love  ;  first  an 
approval  of  the  principle  that  no  dogma  can  be  stated,  then  a  setting 
up  one  in  the  region  affirmed  to  be  beyond  dogma.  In  a  word,  the 
rule  begins  with  applauding  an  applicant  who  says,  "  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it,"  and  ends  with  setting  up  a  doctrine  competent  only  to 
omniscience.     Such  are  the  absnrditiee  of  this  new  rule. 

But  its  entire  destitution  of  any  principle  will,  perhaps,  be  even  more 
evident  by  a  glance  at  its  evolution.  The  process  has  been,  from  the 
beginning  to  its  present  stage  of  being,  a  series  of  makeshifts,  controlled 
by  no  principle  save  one  that  was  virtually  abandoned  at  the  first  move, 
and  which  remains  afterwards  chiefly  as  a  desire  to  retain  bo  much  of  what 
had  been  deserted  as  is  practicable. 

First  there  was  set  up  the  dogma  of  the  universal  decisiveness  of  this 
life.  This  was  presented  to  applicsnte  as  something  which  must  be 
held  in  order  to  an  appointment.  It  was  muntained  as  an  essential 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  a  definitely  revealed  article  of  futh.  The 
dogma  was  no  novelty,  bnt  had  been  held  for  generations  as  an  indis- 
putable teaching  of  Scripture.  There  is  notliing  surprising  in  its  sur- 
vival in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  thofie  who  ten  years  ago  were  in- 
trusted witii  the  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Board.  What  is  notowortky 
is  that  they  were  so  little  influenced  by  tbe  change  in  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  understanding  of  their  scope  and  limitations  whidi 
waa  in  progress,  and  especially  that  they  stubbornly  refused  at  first  to 
tolerate  any  dissent.  Against  all  efforts  to  conform  the  practice  of  the 
eommitt«e  to  that  of  the  churches  sustaining  the  Board,  against  the  pri- 
vate and  public  remonstrances  of  the  wise  President  of  the  Board,  the 
Committee  peiseveringly  adhered  to  the  dogma  we  have  stated.  The 
Board,  largely  though  indirectiy  and  naturally  formed  by  the  i 
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in«iit,  and  saceeadTsly  recrnited  for  the  contest,  paaied  TMolationa  iriiwh 
were  interpnted  as  leaTiug  no  alternative  to  the  most  rigid  application  of 
the  contested  dt^nw.  Betveen  the  cues  of  "  Mr.  A."  and  "  Mr.  C,"  cited 
l^  Dr.  Stom  from  the  Annual  Report,  is  that  of  "  Mr.  B."  He  said  :  — 
"  I  am  not  prepared  to  oBirm  that  thooe  are  lost  who  haTs  not  heard  the 
gospel  in  this  life.  ...  I  do  belieTe  that  the  geneial  tenor  of  the  Scriptural 
teaching  is  that  'now  is  the  day  of  Balvation,'  and  this  teaching  it  is  mj  pur- 
pose to  teaeh.  All  that  I  mean  is  that  as  regards  the  hTpothesis  of  a  fntnie 
probation  I  do  not  know.  Flaotioally  it  aSeots  neither  my  belief  nor  mj 
teaching." 

The  Hone  Secretary  sent  to  this  candidate  these  words  from  » 
leaflet:  — 

"  On  this  point  also  [the  aniveTsal  deeisiTeness  of  the  present  life]  it  will 
not  do  for  a  religions  teacher  to  say  :  '  I  do  not  know.'  He  onght  to  know. 
■  .  .  This  is  not  a  snbjeot  on  whioh  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  revela- 
tion from  heaven  has  tanght  nothing." 

The  case  was  deferred  until  after  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Des  Moines, 
and  then  the  candidate,  who  simply  said  "  I  don't  knvur  anything  aboat 
it,"  was  rejected  by  the  Committee  acting  under  "  the  instmctions  given 
the  Committee  by  the  Board  at  that  meeting." 

The  year  which  followed  the  Des  Moines  gathering  was  one  of  wide- 
spread and  almost  continuous  discussion.  As  it  was  wearing  away,  a 
lady  (Miss  P.  of  the  Report)  applied  for  appointment  as  an  assistant 
missionary. 

She  stated  that  she  had  "  never  studied  on  doctrinal  subjects,"  and 
did  "  not  feel  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  thetn  ; "  and  added : 
"  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  Grod's  dealings  with  those  who  have  never 
known  Christ,  and  therefore  can  neither  accept  nor  reject  Him  in  this 
life.  That  question  I  most  leave  to  God's  justice  and  mercy,"  —  the 
phrase  now  so  eulogized.  The  Home  Secretary  was  much  disBatisfied, 
and  was  understood  positively  to  disapprove  her  appointment.  He  la- 
bored with  her  in  hie  euetomary  way.  Meanwhile  the  rumor  that  be 
was  opposed  to  her  appointment  brought  on  a  tremendous  private  pres- 
sure from  without.  The  Secretary  yielded  in  his  equally  well  known 
way.  He  recommended  her  appointment,  with  an  "understanding;" 
and  she  was  accepted,  whether  with  or  without  the  "understanding" 
we  cannot  say.  The  storm  had  already  gathered,  which  soon  broke  at 
Springfield.  Not  yet  was  any  missionary  appointed  who  was  an  i^oatic. 
This  precedent,  however,  had  been  made,  —  an  applicant  may  be  ap- 
pointed as  an  assistant  missionary  who  has  never  studied  theology,  and 
^ves  assurance  that  she  will  "  emphasize  not  one  but  all  of  Christ's 
teachings,"  even  though  she  can  only  say  with  respect  to  the  heathen, 
I  leave  them  "  to  God's  justice  and  mercy."  llien  came  the  letter  of 
Dr.  Storrs  accepting  the  presidency  of  the  Board,  in  which  discrimina- 
tions on  subjective  or  personal  grounds  were  suggested  in  the  easel  of 
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«I^IicsnU  who  eonM  not  salneribe  to  Dr.  Atden'a  dogm».  Hie  Pren- 
dent  waa  not  then  s  member  of  the  Committee,  and  two  years  followed, 
in  vMch  the  lerriee  of  the  Board  was  deteriorated  to  an  a]mo«t  inered- 
iblfl  degree.  The  aitnation  became  so  intolerable  that  a  spontaneoiu 
deroonatration  at  New  York  adverse  to  the  management,  and  nnexpected 
by  it,  became  so  irresistible  that  a  Committee  of  Inveadgation  was  ap- 
pointed. The  President  made  his  notable  atteranee  respecting  the  "  two 
wings,"  and,  with  the  Vice-President,  was  put  upon  the  Pmdential 
Committee.  Much  was  hoped  from  thie  change,  but  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Covell,  the  Preaident  and  Vice-President  were  defeated  in  their  endear- 
ora,  and  for  this  or  more  interior  causes  the  former's  elaborate  sebeme 
of  personal  discrimination  never  had  mnch  effect  beyond,  pertiaps,  help- 
ing to  break  down  the  traditional  dogma,  makiag  it  at  least  a  matter  not 
of  unquestionable  divine  aothoritj  bat  of  "priTOte  interpretation." 

Mr.  Covell  withdrew  from  the  manipulation  to  which  he  was  subjected 
in  disgust,  and  it  seemed  as  though  self-respectful  and  thoughtful  men 
woald  pretty  mnch  cease  to  be  longer  available  for  the  Board.  Mean- 
while, under  the  storm  of  criticism  that  araee,  the  supporters  of  the 
administration  had  not  infrequently  made  prominent  the  precedent 
eatabtished  in  the  case  of  the  assistant  misaionary  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. It  was,  however,  shorn  of  ita  adjuncts,  and  the  theoli^^  of  the 
Board,  once  bo  stalwart,  contented  itself  with  the  pious  pTeseription :  Say 
that  you  leave  the  heathen  to  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  and  all 
will  be  well  with  you.  One  condition,  it  wonld  seem,  was  still  at  least 
implicit:  In  leaving  the  heathen  to  God,  do  not  permit  yourself  to  hope 
that  He  can  grant  to  any  of  them  a  future  opportunity.  The  objective 
requirement  was  thus  redneed,  and  the  subjective  conditions  were  less 
inquired  into.  A  suggestion  from  Mr.  Nojea'a  caae  may  alao  have  been 
gaining  in  consideration.  He  had  said  :  "  Those  who  do  not  hear  the 
message  in  this  life.  I  trustfully  leave  to  God.  I  do  not  claim  to  know 
God's  method  of  dealing  with  them.  But,"  he  had  added,  "  I  do  not 
rejvae  to  thini  about  then" 

The  way  waa  opened  to  a  new  rule  :  "  Leave  all  to  God,  and  do  not 
think."  This  seems  to  be  about  the  at^e  which  is  pronounced  to  be 
final  in  Dr.  Stom'a  nltimatom.  His  rule  ia  not  quite  so  pointed,  but  it 
enclades  any  thinking  wbieh  discovers  any  light  in  Scriptnre  or  reason 
which  can  relieve  the  terrible  darkness  of  the  ordinary  view  of  the  "  doom 
of  the  heathen.''  A  man  at  any  rate  must  not  think  in  any  way  which 
will  ^ve  htm  cheer  and  comfort  in  his  personal  adjustment  to  this  dark 
problem,  and  form  a  part  of  his  speculative  ibediogj,  and  be  of  aerviee, 
perchance,  to  otlier  minds  in  distress,  although  all  this  8im[dy  makes 
him  more  real,  earnest,  and  devoted  in  preaching  the  "  old  faith." 

We  have  thus  in  these  few  years  this  rapid  suocession  of  rules  :  — 

I.  The  rule  of  the  nnivernl  decisiveness  of  this  life,  accepted  as  an 
fstential  article    of  the  Christian  faith.     The  miarionary   "  ought  to 
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know."  2.  The  rule,  for  an  uaistant  misriotuu?,  at  leMt;  8be  nuij 
be  appointed  (with  an  "undemtandiiig"P)  even  though  ahe  doesn't 
know,  but  leaTes  the  whole  qnestion  to  God.  3.  The  orig;inal  mle,  mod- 
ified b;  the  couBideration  of  various  subjective  conditions,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  conference.  A  man  may  say  "I  don't  know,"  or  even  "I 
hope,"  if  he  does  not  «ay  it  too  loud,  or  make  too  much  of  it.  4.  The 
original  rule  wholly  abandoned,  with  its  premise  of  Scriptural  authority, 
and  a  new  one  eetablished  which  welcomes  the  man  who  says  boldly, 
"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it." 

And  this  rule,  having  this  genesis,  is  now  announced  as  the  ultimatum  I 
In  reality  the  new  mle  is  simply  the  last  one  in  a  series  of  endeavore  b> 
find  a  lodgment  for  a  night's  rest  It  maint^ns  no  dootaine,  states  no 
doctrine,  proceeds  upon  no  theological  principle.  It  is,  from  banning 
to  end,  an  abandonment  of  doctrine.  We  can  respect  the  men  who  ac- 
cepted and  insisted  upon  the  universal  decisiveness  of  this  life,  under  the 
conviction  that  this  is  the  teaching  of  Giod's  holy  Word.  But  when  this 
ground  is  no  longer  held,  and  a  retreat  is  made  into  the  regions  of 
ignorance,  the  attempt  to  draw  lines  is  simply  futile.  Scripture  does  not 
authorize  them.  Reason  cannot  defend  them.  Experience  proves  them 
to  be  unavailing. 

2.  The  new  rule  is  an  arbitrary  nse  of  power,  and  an  infringement 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Board's  consUtaency. 

Its  arbitrariness  is  shown  in  its  lack  of  a  principle^-  So  long  as  the 
discouragement  or  rejection  of  persons  desirons  of  service  under  the 
Board  proceeded  from  a  conviction  that  the  Bible  leaves  the  church  no 
alternative  but  to  muntuu  tiie  dogma  of  the  universal  decisiveness  of 
this  life,  the  pracdee,  however  inconsiderate,  was  not  intrinsically  arbi- 
trary. It  rested  on  a  principle  and  maintained  what  was  held  to  be  a 
doctrine.  But  when  the  original  basis  and  premise  is  no  longer  asserted 
and  insisted  upon,  the  enforcement  of  successive  rules  whose  rightfulness 
depends  solely  upon  what  is  thus  practically  renounced  is  a  mere  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  power.  Whence  is  such  aotbority  to  be  derived  ?  Not 
from  the  Prudential  Committee.  It  is  an  executive  committee,  and  in 
other  societies  is  usually  so  denominated.  It  claims  to  be  acting  under 
instructjons  from  the  Board,  —  instructions,  however,  which  it  interprets 
now,  if  Dr.  Slorrs's  statements  and  its  own  action  may  be  accepted  as 
proof,  directly  contrary  to  what  it  did  sis  years  ago,  and  which  it  has 
known  how  to  construe  in  many  ways  as  purely  cautionary.  If  this  is  a 
right  oonstraction,  which  we  do  not  dispute,  and  if  the  Board's  approval 
from  year  to  year  of  the  Committee's  modification  of  their  practice, 
until  now  they  approve  of  what  precisely  they  condemned  a  little  more 
than  five  years  ago,  justifies  it,  then  the  Board  has  itself  waived  the 
principle  of  the  binding  character  of  the  old  dogma  of  the  practically 
univerBal  exclusion  of  the  pagan  world  from  a  Christian  <q^>orttiiittf  of 
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gnwe.  Tha  Bawd,  \bentvm,  hw  no  wore  udfaoritjr  to  pmoibe  wmA 
niei  M  the  Caamiittee  u  enforcing  tbma  have  itm  w^iiiH  The  gniwid 
«ad  priaeiple  of  aodwri^  we  Hnreodflnd.  It  maj  bow,  it  ii  |mo- 
daimed,  be  h^  lawfnllf  that  the  Seriptoiw  are  not  dednT*  in  the  ntat- 
ler.  That  U,  the  M  dogma  is  no  loagtr  at  faith.  Then,  we  taj,  a  r«le 
which  depend!  npon  thia  dogma'i  being  of  tuth  haa  loet  ila  jmlifii  ■lion. 
The  Board  ie  enaeting,  or  approring  in  ita  agenti'  wiactmonla,  mica  t«- 
■peeting  the  faith  which  it  pronooneca  to  have  no  imrfwij  baaia  in 
the  faith.  All  these  mlea  are  ultra  viret.  Thej  an  a  sheer  nsnipation 
of  aothoritf. 

Is  it  reified,  the  Board  has  ttot  reBOoneed  the  original  basis  of  the 
role  by  which  the  candidates  were  rejected  ?  Then  the  Board  has  vio- 
lated its  own  doctrinal  prindples  and  in  a  manner  deeerring  the  serereet 
eensore.  It  has  sud,  ttiis  dogma  is  an  essential  and  indispensaUB  part 
of  Christ's  gospd,  and  then  it  has  appointed  men  irito  disbelieve  tlds 
dogma  and  will  not  teach  it.  That  is,  the  Board  has  practically  betrayed 
the  tnut  it  professes  to  have  received  and  to  be  raaponv^  for.  When 
at  last  we  are  told  that  men  are  eagerly  weletmied  who  saj  the  Serip- 
tores  are  silent  or  indecisire  on  the  aabjeet,  the  matter  beeomes  erot 
a  more  flagrant  violation  of  its  assumed  responsibili^.  Bat  we  do  not 
contend  that  the  Board  has  thns  erred.  We  are  ready  to  concede,  at 
least  if  the  conservatives  so  understand  their  own  action,  that  its  inatmc- 
tions  have  been  cautionary,  not  dogmatic  and  theoli^[ieaL  It  iwaains, 
tben,  that  the  instructions  of  the  Board  convey  no  authraity  to  enforce 
as  a  necessary  article  of  faith  Dr.  Alden's  dogma,  and  that  the  FreeidMit 
of  the  Board  is  jnstifiaUe  in  saying  that  this  poution  is  not  mainbuned. 
It  stands,  then,  also,  that  every  mle  which  implies  this  retired  dogma 
has  lost  its  validity.  Its  principle  being  evacuated,  it  stands  as  a  mere 
act  of  ghostly  power.  "  Thou  art  a  scholar,  Horatio,  speak  to  it." 
Speak  to  it,  every  one  who  thinks  enough  of  his  faith  to  be  shocked  when 
what  is  aoncaded  to  be  no  necessary  part  of  it  is  stiU  perpetnated  as 
tboDgh  it  were,  in  irritating,  oppressive,  and  arlntrary  rules. 

We  have  sud  that  the  new  rule  is  sn  encroachment  tm  the  rights  of 
the  Board's  constituency. 

A  close  corporation  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  others  than  its  own 
membenhip  have  rights  in  it.  The  Board  is  mainly  what  it  is  by  the 
steadfist  support  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  United  States. 
Every  member  of  these  churches  has  an  inherited  right  in  it.  If  it 
adopts  a  policy  which  shuts  out  many  of  ita  leading  ministers  from  the 
possibility  of  service  under  it,  and  all  who  accept  their  teachings,  —  these 
men  and  those  who  follow  them  having  an  nnimpesehable  standing  in 
the  body  from  which  the  Board  draws  its  life,  —  it  violates  privileges  and 
claims  which  it  is  under  sacred  obligatioDs  to  recognise  and  saonre. 
Fortanat«ly  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  etmrider  what  would  be  the  dtttj 
of  the  Board  if  a  portion  of  its  eoostitaency  became  recreant  to  tiie 
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Fkith.  The  PreHident  of  the  Board  by  the  letter  we  are  consideiinj;, 
the  Pmdential  Committee  hj  its  Bction,  the  Board  bjr  approvio^  these 
doingi,  kaTe  annouDced  that  the  dogma  of  the  nniTersal  deoinTenesa  of 
this  life  is  no  loo^r  a  part  of  the  Hnbatanee  of  the  gospel,  a  neeesaaij 
Mticle  of  faith.  It  may  be  discarded.  Hie  obligatiou  therefore  rests 
apon  lite  Board  withoat  the  slightest  possible  diminntion  to  treat  those 
who  take  this  conceded  position  as  in  full  possession  of  all  their  priTt> 
leges  and  rights  under  this  oi^aniiation.  One  of  the  most  sacred  of 
these  rights,  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  privileges,  is  that  of  carrying 
throDgh  its  aid  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the  nnevangelized.  Since  the 
policy  of  adhering  in  matters  of  belief  to  what  the  charehes  do  not  re- 
quire,  and  p^scribing  those  who  do  not  conform  to  this  extra-confessional 
standard,  was  determinedly  entered  npon,  one  of  the  most  punful  ^U 
connected  with  it,  as  well  as  most  fitted  to  excite  a  jaat  and  intense  in- 
dignation, is  the  Board's  otter  forgelfnlness  of  the  right  to  the  opportn- 
vjty  of  service  it  shoold  provide  of  many  of  oar  most  capable  and  de- 
voted yonng  men  and  women. 

3.  The  new  role  is  a  dictam  in  matters  of  faith  which  proceeds  from 
a  majority  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  a  doee  corporation,  and  is  con- 
Btmoted  in  disregard  of  the  acknowledged  ereeds,  and  in  violation  of 
the  doctrinal  usages,  of  the  chnrches  which  austwn  the  Board. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  tlie  persons  against  whom  the  Commit- 
tee's proscripdve  roles,  in  their  sncoessive  phases,  have  been  employed, 
are  all  members  of  evangelical  chnrches  in  good  and  regular  standing ; 
persons  commended  for  Christian  character,  and  in  the  cases  of  appU- 
cantfl  for  appointment  as  missionaries,  within  the  ministerial  fellowship 
of  the  Congregational  chnrches,  and  in  agreement  with  their  fullest  and 
acknowledged  creeds.  It  is  sach  men  whom  the  Committee  proscribes. 
It  were  enough  to  call  out  remonstrance  until  the  evil  is  remedied,  if 
only  one  saeb  candidate  were  rejected.  It  is  often  proclaimed  that  only 
a  few  comparatively  have  been.  It  is  overlooked  that  nnder  the  existing 
rigime  the  cases  of  actual  application  from  those  who  judge  that  all  the 
probabilities  of  success  are  adverse,  are  naturally  few.  As  a  matter  of 
known  fact,  not  a  few  abandon  their  choice  of  foreign  service,  believing 
that  the  way  is  not  open  to  them.  How  many  are  diverted  no  one  can 
•ay,  bat  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  many  are.  But  this  is  a  di- 
gression. It  is  the  character,  not  the  number,  of  rejected  or  discouraged 
applicants,  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  And  we  repeat  what  we 
have  just  sud  in  order  that  the  fact  may  be  home  in  mind :  some  of  the 
best  of  those  from  whom  applications  should  come  are  those  who  are 
spumed, —best  in  capacity,  best  in  devotion  to  missionary  labor,  ac- 
credited wherever  tltey  go  as  true  and  faithful  members  of  onr  Congre- 
gational fellowship,  whether  as  members  of  churches  or  as  Christian 
ministers.     The  new  rule  would  receive   some  who   a  short  time  ago 
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wonld  have  been  reject«d.  We  are  {^ad  to  recognize  this  advance. 
Bnt  it  shata  ont  those  who  ought  to  be  received,  if  the  oreeds  and  cos- 
totns  of  the  churches,  and  not  the  will  of  a  close  corporation,  shonld 
decide  the  qaestion.  Not  one  of  those  whom  the  Board  shuts  oat  fuk 
of  ordlnadon,  when  be  applies  for  it  Not  one  woold  be  othenviM  than 
welcome  to  service  under  any  other  of  the  great  sociedea  throng  which 
Congregadonaliata  conduct  their  benevolent  operations.  What  are  the 
facts,  in  this  connection,  respecting  the  honored  representative  of  a  lead- 
ing Congr^ational  church  in  Boston,  now  laboring  under  its  commis- 
sion in  Japan?  He  is  one  of  Dr.  Storrs's exemplary  eases  in.  the  state- 
ment of  his  rule,  —  a  man  who  ought  not  to  be  and  will  not  be  appointed 
by  a  Board  sustained  by  Congregationalists.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College  and  Andover  Seminary,  and  was  warmly  commended 
by  his  instmctora,  inclnding  ex-President  Seelye,  for  appointment 
AAer  his  rejection  by  the  Committee,  a  la^e  and  representative  Cotmeil 
ordained  him  as  a  foreign  missionary,  and  advised  the  chorch  which 
convened  it  to  endeavor  to  secnre  his  acceptance  by  the  Board.  The 
overture  was  rejected,  and  the  chorch  sent  him  and  Mrs.  Noyes  to 
Japan  independently.  He  has  been  working  ever  since  in  entire  har- 
mony, so  far  aa  we  are  aware,  witli  the  missionaries  of  the  Board. 
The  churefaes  which  advised  and  united  in  his  ordination  are  among  tbe 
oldest,  most  liberal,  most  constant,  of  the  supporters  of  tbe  Board. 
Not  only  their  wishes,  but  the  universal  practice  of  the  denomination 
east  and  west,  north  and  south,  is  vitdated  in  principle  by  such  an  ex- 
clusion. We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  an  ecclesiastical  Cooncil, 
fairly  representative,  could  be  called  in  any  part  of  the  entire  domain  of 
our  Congregational  churches  which  wonld  advise  or  act  differentiy  from 
the  large  and  able  Council  which  accredited  Mr.  Noyee.  Dr.  Storrs, 
indeed,  clums  that  tbe  churches  are  in  accord  with  the  Board.  As 
matters  appear  now  to  be  going,  they  may  have  an  opportunity  sooner 
than  could  have  been  anticipated  of  deciding  this  matter  for  tbemselvee. 

Looking  at  the   general  situation,   three   considerations  are  at  onee 


1.  The  increase  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  mani^ment  of 
the  Board.  These  successive  attempts  to  make  a  stand,  these  grudging 
concessions  bit  by  lut,  show  that  something  has  been  wrong,  and  has 
elicited  eontinned  critidsm  which  could  only  be  met  by  repeated  chafes. 
They  show,  abo,  the  widening  and  deepening  of  this  diasatisfacttoii. 
Such  concessions  as  now  are  made  would  not  have  been  tbonght  of  five 
years  ago.  Dr.  Storrs's  ultimatum  may  stiffen  the  Committee  and  the 
Board  for  a  little,  but  the  impatient  tone  of  his  letter,  as  well  as  the 
untenableness  of  his  position,  givra  assurance  that  matters  cannot  be 
thus  quieted.  The  Board,  through  its  Committee,  has  entered  on  a  path 
wluch  cannot  end  in  a  tangle  of  absurdities  and  diplomatic  adjustments. 
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One  eoncesuon  for  expediency's  aafce  reqniree  uiotheT.  It  will  be  com- 
pelled to  go  back  to  its  fint  principle,  —  that  is,  to  require  what  tiie 
word  of  God  makes  dear.  The  mission  of  the  Board  is  to  carry  to 
men  the  gospel.  We  believe  it  should  cease  to  act  as  an  independent 
judge  of  what  the  Scriptures  require  as  of  faith,  that  Dr.  Hopkins  was 
right  when  he  said  that  the  Committee  should  be  not  a  theological  bat 
a  Prudential  Committee.  Bat  for  the  present  discussion,  it  deserves  to 
be  noticed  that  a  correct  principle  was  employed  when  an  acceptance 
of  Dr.  Alden'a  dogma  was  insisted  on  because  it  was  an  essential  and 
vital  part  of  Christianity,  and  is  proved  to  be  so  by  sacred  Scripture. 
Mow  that  this  position  is  given  up,  the  Board  will  have  to  let  go  of  all 
Uioee  rules  and  methods  which  imply  its  continued  force.  Until  this  is 
done,  there  will  be  constant  criticisni,  attack,  yielding,  friction,  and 
nothing  settled.  Men  will  submit  to  the  Word  of  God ;  they  will  not 
submit  to  dicta  which  do  not  even  pretend  to  embody  its  undeniable 
injunctions. 

We  met  recently  with  a  prominent  leader  in  the  work  of  Christian  ed- 
ucation in  this  country,  who  has  recently  visited  a  number  of  schools,  col- 
leges, and  other  similar  institutions  at  the  West.  This  person's  testimony 
was  given  to  ns  spontaneously  and  with  much  earnestness  of  manner  sub- 
stantially thus :  "  Everywhere  the  question  is  asked,  when  will  this  policy 
of  restriction  end  ?  "  Dr.  Storcs's  letter  seems  to  us  to  indicate  that  he 
has  no  just  conception  of  the  amount  and  force  of  the  existing  dissatisfac- 
tion.    Men  are  weary  of  merely  prudential  efforts  to  produce  quietness. 

2.  A  second  reflection  is,  that  this  proce«8  of  settling  matters  by  suc- 
cessive concessions  won  by  constant  contentions  is  fatal  to  any  enthusi- 
asm for  the  Board  among  those  who  supply  its  need  of  missionaries. 
Men  can  grow  enthusiastic  over  a  battle  for  a  principle,  they  lose  respect 
for  those  who  in  serious  matters  seem  to  be  playing  a  game  of  "  Hold 
fast  what  you  can." 

Really,  there  is  something  pitiable  in  the  sacrifice  which  the  Board  is 
making  of  its  most  precious  treasures  and  its  golden  opportunities.  Dr. 
Stom  says  practically  ;  "  Stop  discussion,  raise  the  extra  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars."  Does  he  realize  what  such  words  mean  to  young  men 
who  desire  to  give  their  lives  to  the  service  of  Christ,  but  are  kept  back 
by  rules  which  they  readily  discern  to  be  arbitrary  and  destitute  of  reli- 
gious authority  and  doctrinal  principle  ?  The  Board  has  already  greatly 
weakened  its  hold  on  the  young  men  and  women  who  will  be  the  leaders 
in  Christian  work  for  the  next  generation.  It  does  not  command  them 
to  the  extent  it  might  and  shoidd,  and  we  believe  it  cannot  as  at  present 
administered.  We  say  this,  not  theoretioally,  but  from  what  we  hear 
and  see.  Not  only  this.  It  is  wasting  its  influence  just  at  the  time  when 
the  other  soeietiee,  at  the  point  where  it  is  quibbling  and  managing,  are 
administered  with  liberality  and  in  fall  accord  with  the  creeds  and  prac- 
tice of  the  churcbee.     It  is  thus  throwing  away  its  chance  for  men  just 
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when  the  work  at  home  is  becoming  most  attractive  to  higfa-ooded,  broad- 
minded,  energetic,  coarageoni,  and  devoted  Cbriitian  men,  —  justirtten 
the  qnefltions  of  race,  social  organization,  adaptation  of  Christian  effort  to 
conditionH  now  beginning  to  be  carefoUy  etadied  and  imperative  in  thor 
needi,  are  enliating  each  gpiriti  and  aammoiuiig  them  to  new  and  arduona 
enterprises  ot  benevolence.  What  is  the  American  Board  doin^ ,  at  saeh 
a  lime  ae  this,  to  reinforce  its  appeal  to  theae  men  ?  Turning  off  MMne 
of  the  best  of  then,  —  disgusting  others,  —  snggesting  tliat  the^  can  be 
appointed  if  they  will  conjore  by  some  dogmatically  unprincipled  formula, 
and  submit  to  casuistic  distinctions  between  obscore  and  obscurer  shade* 
of  belief,  hope,  and  doubt,  if  they  will  wrestle  no  more  with  the  mystenee 
o(  life  nor  breathe  the  air  of  freedom  in  which  their  brethren  in  the  min- 
istry of  the  churches  they  leave  behind  tfaem  rejoice  as  an  eagle  in  tJie 
snnllght  Oh !  the  absurdity  and  the  folly,  the  shame,  the  nntotd  lose 
and  disaster  of  it  all !  And  yet  one  simple  principle,  which  was  ottered 
in  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  in  private  and  in  public,  in  the  commit* 
tee-room  at  Boston  and  on  the  platform  at  Des  Moines,  one  plain  practi- 
cal word  of  that  statesman,  phil<wopher,  friend  of  missions,  whose  voice 
will  long  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  Board,  as  in  halls  where  men 
are  learning  to  think  and  to  live  in  the  freedom  of  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
might  settle  all  the  wrangling  and  clear  all  the  confusion  of  the  boor : 
"  Let  the  Board  follow,  not  dictate  to,  the  churches.  Let  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  cease  to  be  a  theological  and  become  a  Prudential  Cmd- 
raittee."  Then  the  Board  could  do  its  work  in  peace,  and  give  scope  to 
the  nobility  of  its  service  and  summon  men  to  new  enthusiasms. 

3.  We  cannot  stop  without  adverting  to  one  other  reflection.  The 
conflict  for  a  reasonable  titfer^  of  opinion  within  the  Congr^;atianal 
body  is  not  peculiar  to  this  generation.  Wliat  is  strildng  is,  that  it  is  not 
now  in  ministerial  bodies,  nur  in  the  churches.  Theae  have  all  fonnd  or 
conquered  peaceful  conditions  of  religicros  thonght  and  life  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  whatever  the  future  has  in  store.  The  present  conflict  is  in 
a  close  corporation.  Still  the  Board  is  not  whtdly  outside  the  ehnrcbes. 
It  depends  upon  them  mainly  for  its  funds,  as  for  its  missionariea.  It  is 
in  an  atmosphere  in  which  a  contest  for  liberty  within  the  terms  of  the 
gospel  has  never  terminated  but  in  one  way. 

Note. 
As  we  are  concluding  the  preceding  article,  we  are  informed  that  the 
present  week  the  Prudential  Committee  has  sent  to  an  applicant,  who 
had  offered  in  expression  of  his  faith  the  familiar  "  creeds  of  aoknow- 
ledged  weight,"  snp[dementary  queetiona  not  only  upon  the  relaliMi  of 
this  life  to  the  future,  but  npon  other  topics.  A  short  time  ago  such 
qneetions,  in  a  case  known  to  us,  were  reduced  to  two.  Now,  to  an  ap- 
^cant  offering  the  same  creeds,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Congregation^ 
eymtxds  are  concerned,  and  as  the  questions  are  coneamad,  a  latiger 
number  is  presented.     Why  this  distinction  7 
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Farthei,  it  U  evident  that  in  the  face  of  aU  remonstnuicea  the  Com- 
mittee is  determined  to  pnnae  inqoiriefl  beyond  the  creeds.  And  yet  Dr. 
Stom  thinks  that  discusiion  shonld  cease,  bo  that  the  contribntions  may 
grow. 


BIBLICAI.  AND  HISTORICAL  CRITICISM. 


MARK  XVI.  9-20,  AND  JOHN  VIL  53-Vm.  11. 

The  genuineneas  of  writings  nearly  two  thousand  yean  old  could 
hardly  nave  failed  to  be  called  in  question,  and  with  reference  to  our 
canonical  Gospels  the  inquiry  has  probably  elicited  all  that  is  attainable 
of  external  testimony.  The  result  of  extended  discussion  has  been,  for 
many  minds,  to  confirm  the  substantial  authenticity  of  these  books,  and 
for  not  a  few  to  replace  the  unquestioning  faith  of  a  less  inquiring  i^ 
by  a  corresponding  belief  based  on  solid  grounds.  Indeed,  the  present 
tendency  of  what  was  destructive  criticism  is  to  shorten  the  interval  be- 
tween Uie  events  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  their  records,  and  to  accredit 
to  his  immediate  followers  the  traditions  contained  in  those  records. 

The  internal  tokens  of  authorship  have  even  more  evidential  value 
than  the  external  proofs.  Such  tokens  may  be  found  in  each  of  the  four 
Gospels,  and  especially  in  the  second  and  fourth.  Moreover,  neither  of 
the  Giospels  —  with  the  exceptions  hereafter  to  be  made  —  shows  any 
martc  of  divided  authorship,  or  of  other  than  slight  and  insignificant 
accretions  or  interpolations  by  later  hands.  To  account  for  what  the  Sy- 
noptic Gospels  have  in  common  forms  no  part  of  my  present  purpose ;  I 
have  elsewhere  given  what  seems  to  me  a  perfectly  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  t^Is  phenomenon.  Each  of  the  Gospels,  taken  by  itaeU,  seems  a 
continnoas  story,  written  by  a  man  who  had  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Jeeus  Christ,  and  there  are  no  incidents  or  utterances 
oat  of  harmony  with  that  conception,  —  none  which  indicate  any  other 
than  the  author's  wonted  point  of  view.  Then,  too,  the  four  Gospels  con- 
firm one  another's  authenticity,  inasmuch,  in  their  differences  of  material 
and  style,  with  their  distinctive  marks  of  separate  authorship,  there  is  no 
discrepancy  as  to  the  personage  whose  history  they  give.  The  fourth  Gos- 
pel, indeed,  has  in  its  contents  very  little  in  common  with  the  Synoptdcs  ; 
yet  its  fuller  view  of  the  interior  life  and  the  spiritual  teaching  of  Christ  is 
but  the  drawing  out,  in  more  ample  detail,  of  traits  of  mind,  soul,  speech, 
and  life,  of  which  we  have  the  clear  outline  in  the  other  three.  Each  of 
tlie  four  oontributee  to  the  perfectness  of  the  picture,  while  in  neither  of 
them  is  there  a  line  or  tint  out  of  keeping  with  the  portraitures  in  the 
other  three.  Still  farther,  aa  to  what  is  eommonly  called  the  miraculous 
element  in  the  life  of  Chnst,  if  that  element  existed,  there  is  nothing  in 
these  narratives  which  might  not  have  been  written  by  eye  and  ear  wit* 
nesaes,  who  described  their  own  remembered  impressions  of  what  they  saw 
and  heard.'      In  fine,  those  who  believe  Chnst  to  have  possessed  and 

>  The  onlv  objection  which  we  aatioipate  to  this  statement  concerns  tiie  enre 
of  the  it^^alled  demoniacs.  Tbose  who  believe  in  the  reality  of  demoniaeal 
possession  of  course  find  no  difficulty.  If  the  persons  so  cared  were  in- 
sane or  epileptic  patients,  and  the  lookers-on  had  supposed  them  possessed  t^ 
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nuuiifMted  all  of  the  divine  that  could  be  nude  hnmBn,  find  in  these  utr- 
rktives  nothing  on-Cbratlike,  —  nothing  that  does  not  correspond  in  word 
and  deed  irith  their  highest  Christ-ideaL  In  saying  this  ve  most  ex- 
cept two  paaaagee,  which  are  found  in  the  long  received  Greek  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  stand  without  any  expression  of  doubt  in  onr  can- 
mon  Engliah  tnuislaUon,  and  are  retained,  though  printed  apart  and  as 
of  more  than  doubtful  genuineness,  in  the  Revised  Version.  Hie  only 
portions  of  the  Gospels  which  I  should  want  to  expunge  for  tJie  sake  of 
our  Divine  Master  and  his  religion  are  these,  which  have  no  right  to  be 

The  first  of  these  passages  is  Mark  xvi.  9-20.  This  is  entirely  want- 
ing in  the  Sinaitic  and  the  Vatican  Manuscripts,  undoubtedly  the  oldest 
extant,  also  in  still  existing  manuscripts  of  Armenian  and  £thiopie 
venions  which  were  made  in  the  third  or  fourth  century.  In  more  than 
for^  tnannscripts  it  is  inserted,  with  a  nDt«,  generally  to  the  effect  that 
the  passage  is  regarded  as  sparions,  sjid  is  not  contained  in  the  more  ac- 
curate copies,  sometimes,  boweTer,  with  an  opposite  statement,  which  is 
fully  as  dear  a  token  of  disputed  genuineness.  Some  mannseripta  aad 
versions  give  a  short  and  very  different  ending  to  the  Gioepel,  after  verse 
8,  and  in  one  manuscript  of  venerable  antiquity  both  endings  are  giren, 
each  with  the  note,  "  'Iliis  also  is  extant,"  showing  that  neither  of  ihem 
was  considered  as  rightfully  belonging  where  it  stood.  Origen,  from 
whose  writings  the  Grospels  might  almost  he  reconstructed,  does  not  quote 
from  this  passage ;  Ensebius  aAys  that  it  is  wanting  in  most  eopiea  and 
in  the  most  accniate  ;  and  Jerome  Bays  that  it  is  omitted  in  almost  all 
the  Greek  manuscripts  that  came  under  his  hands. 

That  Mark  should  have  left  his  Gospel  unfinished  is  by  no  raeaas 
strange,  when  we  consider  the  precarious  bold  on  life  of  the  early  Oiris- 
tian  propaganilistB.  That  Mark's  Gospel  was  virtually  Peter's  is  a  belief 
Rating  not  only  on  tradi^on,  but  equally  on  very  eUxmg  tokens  of  Peter- 
ine  authorship.  But  if  Mark  wrote  as  Peter's  amanuensis,  Peter's  im- 
prisonment and  martyrdom  may  have  arrested  the  stoiy  abruptly,  and  in 
that  case  the  disciple  may  have  preferred  leaving  it  unfinished  to  writing 
a  ooncluuon  of  lus  own,  especially  if  he  was  not  personally  oogniiant 
of  the  resurrection  and  the  eventa  that  followed  it.  Or  Mark's  own 
career  may  have  been  suddenly  airested  ;  for  the  narrative  of  hb  latter 
years  rests  on  very  slender  authority.  That  a  close  should  he  added  was 
almost  inevitable-  Morally  speaking,  it  was  not  a  case  of  forgery.  Our 
nations  of  literary  property  and  of  the  inviolahleness  of  authorship  are 
modem.  No  one  in  the  second  or  third  Christian  century  would  have 
regarded  himself  as  performing  other  than  a  right,  necessary,  and  [noas 
work  in  finishing  to  the  best  of  his  ability  an  unfinished  bcKik,  and  the 
various  devices  by  which  in  our  time  the  honest  finisher  of  another's  work 
would  take  care  to  discriminate  between  the  original  and  the  sui^emeut 
have  eome  into  use  since  the  introduction  of  printing.     Copyiats  whe 

evil  spirits,  we  should  expect  from  them  very  miich  snob  accoonta  as  we  have, 
espeflislly  when  we  consider  that  Jesos  himself  would  have  spoken  am  moh 
occaaioni  in  the  Oriental  idiom,  rife  with  personification  and  apostrophe.  Still 
farther,  if  a  herd  of  swine,  alarmed  by  the  eoQcoarse  of  pei^le,  had  raahed 
down  a  precipice  into  the  lake,  what  more  natural  than  that  bystanders  ihonld 
suppose  that  the  demons  let  loose  had  entered  into  the  swine  ?  Indeed,  a  per- 
son who  bad  no  belief  in  demons  might  have  very  eaiilv  described  the  scene 
by  saying  that  the  madneM  passed  oat  of  the  men  into  the  swine. 
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WON  fnlljr  aware  that  the  additbn  va«  by  another  hand,  if  it  contained 
noUuBg  lliat  seemed  to  them  objectionable,  would  gladly  and  gratefully 
have  adopted  it,  oftener  than  not  without  comment,  and  bo  transmittml  it 
as  seemingly  geanine  to  BoccessiTe  generations  of  copyists. 

The  verbal  constmction  of  this  paaat^  shows  that  it  was  not  written  by 
the  anthor  of  the  book.  In  the  fint  sentence  Mary  M^;dalene  ia  named 
as  the  woman  from  whom  Jesos  "  had  cast  out  >«yen  devils."  She  is 
twice  mentioned  by  Mark  in  connection  with  tiie  cracifixion  and  entomb- 
ment }  and  if  he  had  wanted  to  designate  her  in  tliis  way,  he  would  have 
done  so  when  she  is  numbered  among  those  standing  by  the  cross.  But 
the  writer  of  the  supplement  either  meant  to  tell  what^ark  had  omitted, 
or  else  he  foiled  to  observe  the  previous  introduction  of  Mary's  name  hy 
the  evangelist. 

In  that  same  sentence  "  the  first  day  of  the  week  "  '  la  designated  in  a 
form  nowhere  else  found  in  the  New  Testament,  while  in  the  second 
verse  of  this  same  chapter  Hark  had  used  a  form  which  occurs  repeat- 
edhr  elsewhere.' 

The  expression  "  them  titat  had  been  with  him  "  is  peculiar  to  this 
closing  par^raph,  and  nowhete  else  in  the  New  Testament  are  the  apos- 
tles thus  designated ;  while  the  phrase  itself  was  much  more  likely  to 
have  been  used  at  a  later  period  than  by  one  who  had  been  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  apostles. 

In  verses  10  and  11,  a  demonstrative  pronoun  is  used  in  a  way  in 
which  I  cannot  find  it  employed  anywhere  else  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  a  sense  neither  demonstrative  nor  emphatic.  "  She*  went  and  told 
them."     "And  thei/,*  when  they  had  heard  that  he  was  alive." 

There  are,  beside,  in  this  short  pass^e  some  ten  or  twelve  instances 
in  which  the  writer  uses  words  or  phrases  peculiar  to  himself,  and  un- 
like those  which  Mark  uses  in  similar  connections.  In  fine,  the  st^le  of 
the  passage  differs  from  Mark's  style.  While  perhaps  less  Hebroistic, 
it  evidently  belongs  to  one  less  in  the  habit  of  writing  in  the  Greek 
tongue. 

This  passage  would  hardly  claim  special  notice,  and  we  would  prefer 
to  leave  it  andisturbed  in  its  place,  were  it  not  for  the  false  and  utterly 
unchristian  notions  that  have  been  derived  from  it.  We  refer  especially 
to  the  words :  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  hut  he  - 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  Tins  is  the  only  instance  in  the 
New  Testament  in  which  salvation  is  represented  as  contingent  on  any- 
thing else  than  character.  Jesns  never  requires  specific  beliefs  of  any 
kind  as  the  condition  of  his  or  of  God's  approvaL  '*  If  ye  keep  my 
commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love."  "  He  that  doeth  the  will  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven  "  designates  the  object  of  the  divine  favor. 
In  like  maimer  Peter  says :  "  In  every  nation  he  that  f  eareth  God  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with  him."  Paul,  indeed,  in  his  two 
oontrovermal  e^stles,  shows  that  faith  in  Ghrist^upersedes  the  Jewish 
ritual ;  hut  with  him  the  subetanoe  of  doctrine  is  that  "  the  grace  of  Grod 
that  bringeth  salvation"  teaches  "tliat  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  sobeily,  righteously,  and  godlily  in  this  present 
world."  James  lays  snch  intense  and  sole  stress  on  character  that  Lu- 
ther, who  differed  from  him,  called  his  epistle  —  that  transcendently  ad- 
mirable compend  of  Christian  ethics  —  an  epistie  of  straw. 
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Aa  to  the  idea  that  bapttsm  is  eBsential  to  salvation,  no  inleraice  of 
the  kind  can  be  dravm  from  any  other  passage  in  the  New  Testament. 
Baptism  is  not  even  of  Christian  origio.  There  is  ahuodant  evidmee 
that  it  was  practiced  by  tlie  Jews  for  proMlytes  and  their  bunilies.  That 
it  irae  no  new  tiling  appears  from  the  qaestion  pot  to  John :  "  Why 
baptiaest  thou,  then,  if  tfaoa  he  not  that  Christ,  nor  Elias,  neither  that 
jvophet  ?'"  — implying  that  this  was  the  normal  mode  of  initiatioD  into 
a  new  religions  regime.  In  tins  sense  Christ  prescribed  it  as  the  out- 
ward sign  of  admission  to  his  chnrch  from  Jadaism  or  Paganism,  and  it  is 
itnpOBsiUe  to  determine  from  the  Kew  Testament  alone  whether  his  pur- 
pose was  that  it  elioald  ever  be  other  than  a  token  of  prosetytism.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  doubt  that  the  same  equally  appropriate  sign  of  the  in- 
duction of  the  convert  or  the  child  from  the  outside  world  into  the  chnreh 
has  his  approval  and  benediction,  and  my  own  belief  is  that  it  was  in- 
cluded in  his  design  and  appointment  Bat  had  the  salvation  of  Panl's 
converts  depended  on  their  baptism,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  shonld 
have  spoken  of  this  rite  with  an  indifference  which  from  any  one  else 
might  seem  unbecoming,  thanking  Grod  that  he  had  bi^tized  only  two 
persons  in  Corinth,  and  then  by  an  afterthongfat  recalling  one  other  in- 
stance. Had  he  ever  heard  of  the  saying  of  Jesus  quoted  by  Marit's 
continaator,  he  would  never  have  suffered  a  convert  of  his  to  pass  from 
his  hands  till  he  had  seen  him  safely  through  the  water. 

The  earliest  trace  of  a  belief  in  baptism  as  essential  to  salvati«m  is  in 
tJie  "  Shepherd  "  of  Hennas,  which  probably  beloi^  late  in  the  second 
centory,  and  the  earliest  token  that  we  have  of  the  existence  of  this 
spurious  close  of  Mark's  Giospel  is  in  the  treatise  of  Irenieus  "  Against 
^  Heresies,"  which  bears  neariy  the  same  date.  In  the  "  Shepherd  "  the 
apostles  are  said  to  have  baptized  the  Old  Testament  saints  in  Hades,  in 
order  to  secure  their  admission  into  heaven.  From  that  time  the  church 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  and  of  its  efficacy  in  removing 
all  sin  seems  to  hare  been  established.  Hence  Christian  parents  had 
the  rito  performed  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  child's  birth,  trusting  in  the 
earlier  time  to  penitence,  and  at  a  later  period  to  the  ritoal  of  penance, 
for  the  cleansing  from  post-baptismal  sin.  On  the  other  hand,  adnlts 
who  wanted  to  prolong  the  privilege  of  sinning  postponed  b^)tism  till 
they  were  conscionsly  in  the  shadow  of  death,  uat  they  might  m^e  the 
best  of  both  worlds. 

The  theory  of  the  Roman  Church,  certainly  from  the  third  c 
the  present  day,  has  been  tiie  non-ealvability  of  the  unbaptized,  i 
new-bom  infants.  The  devices  employed  to  cheat  Satan  ont  of  his  prey 
when  the  death  of  an  infant  was  anticipated  are  a  curious  and  a  very  nn- 
edifying  chapter  of  chnrch  history.  Id  the  interest  of  mercy,  the  baptismal 
use  of  wine  was  authoriied  in  an  emergency  when  water  was  unattain- 
able. In  one  recorded  instance  of  sudden  illness  in  a  waterless  desert 
sand  was  used  ;  but  as  4Jie  baptized  person  did  not  die,  while  the  baptism 
was  held  to  have  been  hjrpothetically  valid,  it  was  decreed  that  water  was 
essential  to  the  completion  of  the  rite.  Lay-baptism,  when  the  services 
of  a  priest  could  not  be  obtained,  has  always  been  regarded  by  authori- 
ties in  the  Roman  Church  as  of  saving  efficaey. 

We  must  not  fo^^  that  in  ^ving  baptized  infants  a  {dace  in  hearen 
the  Roman  Church  was  less  unchristian  than  those  Protestant  sects  that 
have  maintained  belief  in  the  indiscriminate  damnation  of  all  infante, — 
a  d<%ma  which  had  its  poet  laureate  in  Michael  Wiggleswortb,  and,  as  we 
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truBt,  ita  last  chMupion  on  eartli  in  Rev.  Thomu  Williams,  who  has  but 
lateljr  gone  where  he  must  have  learned  the  difference  between  Holoch 
and  Jehovah. 

The  Kngliah  Charch  haa  retained  in  full  the  Roman  doctrine  of  bap- 
tism. Ita  bnrial  service  ia  not  used  "  for  any  that  are  not  baptized,"  nor 
for  excommonicated  persons,  nor  for  suicides,  while  for  all  who  do  not 
fall  under  one  of  these  heads,  even  for  notorious  profligates,  it  expresses 
thanks  for  their  delivery  from  the  miseries  of  this  world,  and  the  hope 
that  tbey  rest  in  Christ.  Unbaptized  infanta  cannot  have  the  rites  of 
Christian  banal,  and  until  the  passage  of  the  recent  Burials-Bill,  they 
could  not  be  interred  in  "  consecrated  ground,"  a  term  which  included 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  English  cemeteries.  The  popular  belief  in 
England  baa  been  that  the  Qnakers,  because  unbaptized,  are  excluded 
from  the  hope  of  heaven.  When  Bishop  Stanley,  in  his  cnthedral  at 
Norwich,  preached  a  funeral  sermou  on  Joseph  John  Gurney,tban  whom 
there  could  have  been  no  more  Christlike  man,  while  there  were  many  who 
admired  and  applauded  his  courage,  he  was  utterly  condemned  by  the 
more  rigid  ehurchmen  for  recognizing  aa  a  Christian  a  person  who, 
aa  spiritually  Afdo-d»-s«  by  remaining  unbaptized,  must  needs  have  been 
hell-bound.  Indeed,  fully  half  the  Bishop's  sermon  is  taken  up  in  prov- 
ing that  so  saintly  a  man  as  Gumey  could  not  be  shut  out  of  heaven  for 
lack  of  the  external  seal  of  the  visible  church. 

In  accordance  with  the  established  belief,  great  stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  baptism  of  children  as  soon  aa  possible  after  birth.  Bishop  Charles 
Wordsworth's  mother  was  a  Quaker,  and  was  baptized  on  the  day  of  her 
marriage.  He  thinks  that  it  was  on  acconnt  of  her  indifference  to  the 
rite  that  he  was  not  baptized  till  he  was  six  months  old,  which,  he  says, 
"  has  always  been  a  cause  of  some  uneasiness,"  of  course,  in  the  thought 
of  what  might  have  been  bis  doom  had  he  died  in  early  infancy.  Arch- 
bishop Tait,  in  his  stormy  administration,  encountered  no  hostility  so 
bitter  as  in  his  advocacy  of  the  Burials-BiU,  one  of  the  chief  objections 
to  it  being  that  it  opened  the  chnrchyards  for  the  interment  of  the  un- 
baptized ;  and  among  the  strongest  ailments  gainst  the  bill  it  was 
urged  that  under  the  old  regime  dissenters  fared  no  worse  than  the  un- 
baptized children  of  churchmen.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the 
English,  as  in  the  Roman  Church,  lay-baptism  is  valid.  Not  many  years 
ago,  a  child  bom  in  an  American  family  temporarily  resident  in  £ng- 
luid,  died  a  few  hours  after  its  birth.  'The  mother  sent  for  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  to  perform  a  funeral  service.  He  declined  on  the 
ground  that  the  child  had  not  been  baptized.  The  nurse,  who  seems  to 
have  been  weU  instmcted,  interposed  and  said  that  she,  seeing  that  the 
child  conld  not  live,  had  herself  administered  baptism.  The  minister 
then  said,  "  What  this  woman  has  done,  though  irregular,  is  enough  to 
take  the  cnrse  of  God  off  from  the  child,"  and  he  performed  the  desired 
service.  It  would  be  well  worth  inquiry  whether  that  poor  man  had  de- 
rived a  single  idea  from  any  other  portion  of  the  Gospels  except  that 
apariouB  verse.  Did  he  suppose  that  the  children  on  whom  Jasns  laid  bis 
hands  in  blessing  had  first  been  baptized  ? 

The  service  of  the  American  Episcopal  Chnrch  indicates  probably  as 
wide  a  departure  from  the  English  in  this  respect  as  conld  have  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  prelates  whose  approval  was  a  prereqnisite  to  the  con- 
secration of  the  American  bishops.  It  excludes  "  unbaptized  adults " 
from  the  rites  of  Christian  bunal,  and  in  the  baptismal  rubric,  the  min* 
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uter  is  enjoined  to  "  often  admonisb  the  people,  that  they  defer  not  the 
baptism  of  their  children  longer  than  the  first  or  second  Snnday  after 
their  birth,  or  other  holjr  day  falling  between,  unless  npon  a  grMt  and 
reasonable  caase."  While  with  the  inteUigent  members  of  the  American 
Chorch  baptism  is  properly  regarded  as  a  sacred  and  salataiy  rite,  not 
to  be  neglected  or  unduly  postponed,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  Ronian 
and  Anglican  theory  can  have  any  strong  foothold  among  them. 

But  there  are  in  other  quarters  traces  of  this  superstition  abont  bap- 
tism. Within  a  few  weeks  the  question,  "  Can  a  person  be  sared  with- 
out bapdsni  ?  "  was  discussed  in  one  of  th«  principal  Baptist  churches  In 
this  State.  Of  course  adult  baptism  by  immersion  was  meant ;  for  the 
Baptists  recognizo  no  other  form  of  the  rite  aa  valid.  The  qaestion  then 
was,  "  Are  we  Baptists  to  have  heaven  to  ourselves  alonOf  and  are  all 
the  rest  of  the  human  race,  including  those  around  us  whom  we  call  oar 
fellow-Chriitians,  going  into  perdition  ?  " 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  miachief  that  haa  been  done  by  thia 
aingle  spurious  text,  the  anguish  which  it  has  caused  with  reference  to  the 
innocent  and  holy  dead,  and  the  agony  of  parents  in  committing  their 
children  witli  a  prayerlera  funeral  to  an  anhallowed  grave.  Still  worse, 
even,  is  the  reproach  that  has  been  ca«t  on  the  character  of  God,  in 
making  salvation  often  contingent  on  conditions  for  which  no  human 
being  con  be  held  accountable.  This  veree  has  borne  no  small  part  in 
the  past  in  cherishing  those  repulsive  views  of  God  the  Father,  which 
have  made  Christ  seem  the  refuge  from  his  wrath,  rather  than  the  incar- 
nation of  his  infinite  compassion  (cort'passU)),  love,  and  mercy,  thus  nega- 
tiving Christ's  own  words,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father ; " 
"  I  and  the  Father  are  one." 

There  is  yet  another  charge  against  this  spurious  close  of  Mark's 
Gospel.  Jesus  is  represented  aa  saying :  "  These  signs  shall  follow  them 
that  believe  :  In  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils  ;  they  shall  speak  with 
new  tongues  ;  they  shall  take  np  serpents  ;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly 
thing  it  shall  not  hnrt  them ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they 
shall  recover."  No  promises  of  this  kind  are  recorded  in  the  other  Gos- 
pels ;  and  Mark's  continuator  evidently  generalized  the  two  or  three  in- 
stances of  the  exercise  of  healing  gifts  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
Paul's  suffering  no  harm  from  the  viper,  which  the  narrator  does  not 
represent  as  miraculous,  though  the  men  of  Malta  thought  it  so. 

Still  farther,  the  nineteenth  verse  was  undoubtedly  borrowed  fnnn  the 
account  of  Stephen's  vision  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles ;  for  while  the 
phrase  "sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God"  means  simply  what  all  Chris- 
tians believe,  the  form  is  not  historical,  and  the  other  evangelists  do  not 
attempt  to  describe  what  passed  after  Jesus  was  taken  from  their  sight. 

Mark's  Gospel  waa  nndonbtedly  the  earliest  Gospel  written  in  Greek, 
and  was  among  Luke's  authorities  in  his  Gospel,  "  Uie  former  teeatise ;  " 
while  this  close  of  Mark's  Goepel  indicates  an  acquaintance  vrith  a  booh 
which  must  have  succeeded  "  the  former  treatise  "  by  several,  perhi^ 
many  years. 

The  other  spurious  passage  to  which  I  referred  at  the  ontaet  ia  John 
vii.  63-viii.  11,  tiie  narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  Hiia 
is  wanting  in  all  extant  Greek  manuscripts  of  earlier  dal«  than  the 
eighth  century,  except  the  Cambridge  Manuscript  {Codex  Batee),  which 
probably  belongs  to  the  sixth  centuiy.    It  is  either  wanting  or  inserted 
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in  the  mugin  in  the  olde«t  extant  nuuiDseripte  of  the  earlier  versions. 
Origen  evidently  knew  nothing  of  it>  Ambrose  speaks  of  it  as  andonbt- 
edlf  ipnrions.  In  many  of  the  mannscripta  in  which  it  is  fonnd  it  is 
either  written  in  the  margin,  or  marked  with  an  asterisk  or  an  obelisk  ; 
in  some  it  ia  appended  to  the  Gospel ;  in  some  it  is  inserted  between  the 
twenty-first  and  the  twenty'Second  chapters  of  Lake's  Grospel. 

In  this  short  passage  there  are  two  designations  —  one  of  a  place,  the 
otlier  of  persons  —  which  occur  nowhere  else  in  the  Gospel.  One  is 
"  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  often  used  by  the  Synogtics  with  reference  to 
varions  places  within  the  region  comprehended  nnder  this  title,  —  places 
which  in  the  fourth  Gospel  are  deBignated  by  their  local  names.  The 
other  instance  is  the  mention  of  "  the  Scribes," '  spoken  of  in  the  genuine 
portion  of  the  Gospels  as  "  the  Jews,"  in  the  sense  of  "  the  hostile  Jews," 
— the  term  ordinarily  rendered  scribe  bearing,  in  Ephesns,  where  the 
fonrth  Gospel  was  probably  written,  an  entirely  different  meaning,  as  ap- 
pears from  Acts  xix.  36.* 

If  we  omit  this  passage  we  have  an  unbroken  narrative,  in  which 
Jesos  holds  a  continnons  conversation  on  the  same  day,  with  the  same 
persons,  and  in  the  same  tone  on  his  part  and  on  theirs  ;  while  if  we  re- 
ceive the  passage  in  qnestion  as  genaine,  a  night  intervenes ;  in  the 
morning  the  guilty  woman  is  brought  to  him  in  the  Temple  ;  when  she 
goes  he  is  left  alone  there,  and  he  immediately  speaks  "  unto  them,"  ' 
there  being  no  persons  to  whom  by  any  possible  construction  the  pronoun 
can  refer. 

Ensebius  speaks  of  a  story  not  nnlike  this,  told  by  Papias,  as  being  in  a 
no  longer  extant "  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews."  It  was  probably  first  inserted 
as  an  edifying  story  in  the  maigin  of  the  fourth  Gospel  by  some  copyist, 
and  at  length  taken  into  the  text  by  a  much  later  copyist,  who  supposed 
that  it  had  been  accidentally  omitted,  and  that  it  really  belonged  in  the 
text 

The  circttmstances  of  this  narrative  are  highly  improbable.  If  the 
woman  was  legally  in  custody,  the  officers  of  justice  would  not  have 
lost  their  hold  upon  her;  while  volunteer  accusers  could  hardly  have 
carried  her  to  the  Temple  in  open  day  without  her  own  consent  Then, 
too,  the  Levitical  law  prescribed  stoning  only  in  certain  specified  cases ; 
we  have  no  evidence  that  this  penalty  had  been  inflicted  even  in  such 
cases  in  the  later  periods  of  self-rule  in  Judtea,  and  at  this  time  the 
Jews  did  not  possess  the  right  of  capital  punishment  Then,  as  to  the 
purpose  of  ensnaring  Jesus,  his  position  with  reference  to  the  seventh 
commandment  of  the  Decalogue  must  have  been  too  well  known  to  leave 
any  opening  for  doubt  or  cavil. 

Bnt  the  sufficient  reason  for  not  retuning  this  narrative  in  the  Giospel 
is  that  it  places  Jesus  in  a  position  adverse  to  that  which  he  constantly 
muntained.  It  represents  him  as  taking  no  cognizance  of  the  woman's 
present  state  of  mind  with  regard  to  her  crime,  as  neither  recognizing 
any  expression  of  contrite  sorrow  nor  exhorting  her  to  repentance,  but 
rather  as  extenuating  her  guilt  by  assuming  like  guilt  on  ^e  part  of  her 
accusers.     That  he  should  have  regarded  her  with  pity,  and  should  have 

*  Ol  ypaiiftariss. 

'  'O  TpiwuTtti,  randered  "  the  town-clerk  "  in  both  tbe  common  aud  the  Re- 
vised Version,  but  denoting  a  magistrate  who,  while  having  charge  of  tbe  f>ablic 
archives,  possessed  authority  not  nnlike  that  of  tbe  mayor  of  a  modem  city. 
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pledged  to  her  the  divine  forgiveness  if  she  was  tnily  penitent,  woald 
have  been  in  harmony  witli  his  spirit  and  his  mission.  Bat  that  he 
should  have  treated  her  sin  so  lighUy  and  dismiMed  her  without  a  word 
of  censure  is  eiitirely  out  of  keeping  with  his  wonted  method,  and  we 
may  well  be  glad  that  the  narrative,  as  it  standst  lacks  the  sanction,  not 
only  of  the  beloved  disciple,  bat  also  of  the  eariieat  Christian  antiquity. 
A.  P.  Peahody. 
Cahbbidoe,  Mass. 
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Patriek  Henry.  Life,  Correspondence,  and  Speeches.  By  WiUiam 
Wirt  Henry.  With  Portrait  Vol.  I.  pp.  ix,  622.  Vol.  IL  pp.  xv, 
652.     Vol.  III.  (Correspondence)  pp.  672.     New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons.     1891. These  three  large  and  handsome  vol  ames  give 

essentially  the  same  result  as  Professor  Tyler's  compact  biograj^y,  ex- 
cept that  the  Southern  feeling  is  very  prononnced  in  the  second  volame 
(as  it  was  io  Patrick  Henry  himself),  and  that  the  revolntion&ry  and 
sub-revolutionary  affurs  of  Virf^nia  generally  are  given  in  great  ampU- 
tude,  as  indeed  they  might  well  be  in  the  life  of  a  man  in  whose  per- 
sonality Virginia  was  so  thoronghly  boond  up.  The  biography  shows, 
without  exaggeration,  though  not  without  filial  emphasis,  the  large  gen- 
erosity of  Virginian  statesmanship  daring  this  vital  time,  and  the  large 
generosity  of  Patrick  Henry's  own  statesmanship  in  helping  to  broftdeo 
the  basis  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  establish  the  rights  of  conscience 
in  their  fullness. 

Mr.  Henry  hardly  brings,  out  as  distinctly  as  Professor  Tyler  the 
futility  of  Jefferson's  insinuations  of  incompetency  and  idleness  against 
his  ancestor's  eariier  professional  life.  To  most  of  us,  Patrick  Henry  had 
appeared  as  an  inspired  ignoramus  and  lounger,  who  set  the  oonntry  on 
fire  at  the  beginning,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  on  the  strength  of  this 
first  afflatus.  His  two  later  biographers  have  effectually  disposed  of  this 
impression.  Patrick  Henry  was  not,  indeed,  in  law  a  Marshall,  or  in  the 
theory  of  statesmanship  a  Madison  ;  but  he  was,  as  a  jarist,  thou^t 
worthy  by  Washington  of  being  offered  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the 
United  States,  while,  as  Governor  of  Virginia  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
Revolution,  he  was  ivorthy  to  be  the  Grovemor  of  Virginia.  The  contrast 
between  his  own  greater  and  Jefferson's  lesser  efficiency  in  this  office 
(of  which  Henry  was  only  too  sensible),  though  not,  after  all,  so  very 
marked,  seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  latter's  invineible 
malignity  towards  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Jefferson  was  a  great 
mind,  bnt  can  hardly  be  called  a  great  man,  for,  as  Hildreth  remarks, 
his  nature  was  cast  in  a  feminine  rather  than  a  masculine  moold,  and  he 
did  not  well  sustun  the  shock  of  masculine  colliaions.  Henry's  absence 
of  gall,  sharp  as  he  coald  be  on  occasion,  seems  to  have  been  one  great 
secret  of  his  undying  influence  in  Virginia. 

Patrick  Henry  and  Jefferson  seem  to  have  diverged  in  their  relations  to 
the  Constitut^n  from  the  time  that  it  went  into  effect.  Jefferson  had  hardly 
been  so  inteiMe  against  it  as  It  stood,  bnt  gave  it,  when  adopted,  an  anarchi- 
cal interpretation,  culminating  in  the  Resolutions  of  1798,  which  poisoned 
the  whole  subsequent  temper  of  the  South  towards  federal  authority,  and, 
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as  the  anthor  reminds  us,  by  no  meaDS  of  the  South  alone.  Patrick  HenTy, 
on  the  other  hand,  opposed  ra^c&tion  to  the  very  vei^  of  (Usanion  ;  but 
when  be  failed,  he  loyally,  though  by  no  meana  lovingly,  acquiesced,  and 
recognized  that  his  State  had  established  over  heieelf,  for  general  ends, 
a  true  national  government,  of  whose  powers  she  individually  could  no 
longer  judge,  opposing  all  attempts  at  nnllification.  "  What  Charlotte 
County,"  said  he,  "is  to  Virginia,  that  is  Virginia  to  the  Union."  This 
sound  position,  from  which  he  never  varied,  was  what  brought  him  around 
at  length  from  his  strained  relations  to  Washington  back  to- the  old  af- 
fectionate cordiality.  As  for  JeSenon's  clrcnitaus  attempts  to  bring 
the  tension  of  these  years  to  a  raptare,  and  the  spiteful  fling  of  his  party 
that  the  Federalists  had  offered  Patrick  Henry  everything  which  they 
knew  he  would  not  accept,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  thoroughly 
Jefferaonian.  It  is  true,  if  Henry  had  not  been  so  immovably  hostile 
to  the  whole  influence  of  French  encycloptedism,  Jefferson  might  have 
found  it  easier  to  forgive  him.  Patrick  Henry's  conduct  in  the  whole 
range  of  "  relative  duties  "  as  husband,  brother,  father,  and  master  seems 
to  have  exemplified  typically  that  eminent  healthiness  resting  on  un- 
moved Christian  faith,  as  this  deepened  and  comprehended  mote  and 
more  of  the  character  which  appears  to  be  still  characteristic  of  his  class 
of  society  in  Vii^nia,  and  not  least  in  sontheni  Vii^mia.  The  struggles 
of  his  life  to  find  the  means  of  supporting  his  family  of  seventeen  diil- 
dren  are  allowed  to  have  ended  in  a  somewhat  excessive  attachment  to 
tile  wealth  into  which  his  later  years  opened  ont.  He  did  not  dwell 
much  on  his  fame,  but  was  only  too  well  pleased  with  compliments  to  his 
property. 

Henry's  oratory,  great  as  it  was,  was  so  lai^ely  made  up  of  the  per- 
sonal element  as  hardly  to  rank  among  the  very  highest,  as  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  even  of  Wfaitefield  and  Chatham.  As  a  lawyer,  he  entered  fully 
into  the  peculiar  morality,  or  immorality,  of  his  profession,  and  ^tpears, 
on  occasion,  to  have  been  an  absolutely  consummate  master  in  the  art  of 
making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason. 

As  a  Southerner,  it  was  not  without  good  ground  that  Patrick  Henry 
recognized  in  the  young  John  Handolph  of  Roanoke  a  probable  suc- 
cessor, though  the  immediate  occasion  of  lus  favorable  judgment  of  him 
had  nothing  to  do  with  sectional  matters.  The  contemptuous  and  rather 
selfish  readiness  of  New  England  and  New  York  to  give  up  control  of 
the  Mississippi  for  present  commercial  concessions  from  Spain  seems  to 
have  always  rankled  in  his  mind.  The  keynote  which  he  set  for  the 
South  was  :  "  Southern  interests  will  always  be  sacrificed  by  the  Northern 
majority."  His  descendant  and  bii^rapher  holds  him  to  have  been  a 
true  prophet  as  to  the  whole  course  of  the  f  atare.  He  does  not  ezplun 
how  this  innocent  and  oppressed  section  came  to  suffer  such  wrongs  dur- 
ing a  history  of  seventy-two  years,  in  which  she  hold  the  keys  of  power 
in  person  for  forty-eight,  indeed,  including  servile  deputies,  for  fifty-six, 
and  in  which  she  frightened  the  North  into  granting  almost  everytlung 
that  she  desired,  and  into  surrendering  almost  everything  that  she  disliked. 
Jefferson's  more  ideal  vision  was,  on  this  side,  undoubtedly  nobler  and 
worthier  of  a  prophet. 

The  author  bestows  what  appears  to  us  rather  excessive  praise  on  the 
value  of  the  amendments  which  his  great-grandfather  was  the  chief  agent 
in  securing,  and  the  still  greater  value  of  those  which  he  would  have  liked 
to  secure.     We  own  to  great  doubt  whether,  the  Constitution  being  what 
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it  IB,  these  earlier  amendments  have  made  mnch  difference  in  its  develop- 
ment.  There  seems  a  smack  oi  saperflooos  declamation  in  them.  This 
chapter,  however,  has  a  good  many  cautionary  hints  bj  no  means  nn- 
worthy  of  heing  pondered.  The  biographer  cordially  admires  the  Consti- 
tntioD,  defects  and  all,  aa  equally  fitted  for  a  narrow  territory  of  for  a 
continent,  and  emphatically  reprohates  all  pretense  that  resistance  to  it 
has  ever  rested  on  any  other  than  a  revolutionary  right. 

The  Life  has  a  tone  of  cordial  eul<^,  well  kept  within  the  limits  of 
demonstrable  fact,  nntinged  with  bitt«mesa,  although  some  facts  have  to 
be  mentioned  which  bear  rather  bitterly  on  ^e  great  but  not  magnanimons 
enemy  whose  sly  ipite  kept  Patrick  Henry  oat  of  his  fall  rights  of  renown 
for  so  many  years. 

Christopher  Columbus,  And  how  he  Received  and  Imparted  tlie  S|nrit 
of  Discovery.  By  Juttm  Wutsor.  "  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
shipe,  that  do  business  in  great  waters,  these  tee  the  works  of  tlie  Lord, 
and  his  wonders  in  the  deep."  (Psalms  cvii.  23,  24.)  Boston  and  New 
York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  1891.  Pp.  xi,  674.  $4.00.  — - 
Hr.  Winsor  might  perhaps  have  rendered  his  ralnable  Inography  still 
more  valuable,  if  he  had  not  written  it  in  such  a  constant  attitude  of 
pagnaci^  towards  "the  canoniiers,"  ecclesiastical  and  non-occlesiastical, 
from  Irving  and  Preecott  to  De  Lo^es.  His  love  of  justice  someUmet 
seems  to  verge  on  injnsttce.  This  appears  still  more  in  his  designation 
of  Isabella  as  "an  unlovely  character,  and  an  obstrueter  of  Christian 
charity."  She  may  have  been  this,  but  it  does  not  appear  in  the  conrse 
of  his  own  narrative.  On  the  contrary,  for  anything  that  eomee  to  view 
in  this  Life,  she  may  have  been  substantially  as  grainons  and  higb- 
minded  as  Irving  or  Presoott  represents.  We  have  not  discovered  on 
what  Ur.  Winsor  rests  in  accusing  her,  towards  her  end,  of  affecting  a 
disposition  of  patronage  towards  Colambus  which  she  no  longer  felt.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Winsor  describes  her  as  chiefly  interested  in 
the  new  discoveries  on  their  "emotional"  — that  is, religions — "and  in- 
teUectaal  side.'.'  He  also,  we  see,  does  not  dispute  her  sincere  displeasure 
when  the  natives  were  enslaved  or  ill-treated.  She  was  not  a  Las  Casas, 
it  is  true,  but  is  it  not  a  rather  unmercifal  rigor  U>  insist  on  judging  her 
by  our  standard,  by  which  Las  Casas  himself,  as  a  Spanish  Catholic  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  might  possibly  suffer,  at  least  in  oar 
self-complaoent  eyes?  We  shall,  therefore,  until  better  advised,  continue 
to  hold  her,  in  Mr.  Caldecott's  words,  "  a  qneen  of  singularly  high  and 
tender  soul,"  though  hardly  of  as  unimpeached  a  tratiifolness  as  her 
daughter  Catherine.  Her  confessor  and  her  husband  seem  thus  far  to 
have  shoulders  broad  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  direful  faults  into 
which  Spanish  bigotiy  betrayed  the  impressibility  of  a  female  souL  We 
must  own,  however,  to  shivering  when  we  think  of  some  things  related  of 
her  haughty  defiance  of  the  Pope  when  he  threatened  her  coffers  by  ob- 
jecting to  her  peculiar  uses  of  the  Inquisition. 

Columbus's  own  faults  Mr.  Winsor  sets  forth  with  the  amplest  debul, 
and  fairly  luxuriates  in  them.  His  want  of  the  commanding  soul  falls 
into  view  at  the  very  first :  his  utter  lack  of  self-knowledge  in  stipulating 
for  the  riceroyalty  of  a  world  when  he  could  hardly  govern  a  ship,  and 
could  not  at  all  govern  a  province;  his  lack  of  those  elementary  instincts 
of  justice  and  humanity  towards  the  natives  which  were  so  quick  in  Isa- 
bella and  so  Inminoas  in  Las  Casas,  and  of  vhicb  even  Ferdinand  was 
not  without  some  trace ;  the  growth  or  decline  of  his  pkms  seal  for  oniTert- 
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ing  &9  natives  in  almost  exact  inrerM  ratio  to  his  proepecta  of  making  gain 
hj  plundering  or  enalaring  them ;  his  willingness  to  compel  his  men  to 
perjury  in  order,  per  fas  et  nefaa,  to  torn  Cuba  into  Cathay  ;  his  mean 
readiness,  on  a  self-attested  oaUi,  to  rob  a  poor  seaman  of  his  subordinate 
renown  and  reward ;  the  hysterical  vagaries  into  which  his  fancy  was 
always  ready  to  fall ;  tlie  extraordinary  closeness  of  his  observation  and 
his  incapacity  of  large  or  sober  induction  from  it,  —  all  these  things  seem 
to  be  unmistakably  in  the  facta,  however  mercilessly  Mr.  Winsor  may  lie 
in  wait  to  pelt  our  unwary  admiration  or  nnpennitted  charity  with  them. 
When  we  succeed  to  the  holy  chair,  we  think  we  shall  canonize  Colnm- 
hus  out  of  sheer  desperation,  on  the  ground  that  a  great  deed  can  hardly 
he  stumbled  into  by  mere  mistake,  without  some  answering  greatness  in 
the  doer. 

Mr.  Winsor  pnta  an  end  to  the  fanci^  pictures  of  frowning  convoca- 
tions of  eedesisistics  and  professors,  gathered  to  argue  down  the  possibility 
of  a  new  world  out  of  Aristotie  and  Joshua,  and  making  us  wonder  how 
the  poor  man  ever  steered  clear  of  the  Inquisition.  In  his  narrative  there 
appean  hardly  a  trace  of  this.  The  conference  at  Salamanca,  it  is  true, 
reported  unfavorably,  after  a  private  and  informal  session ;  but  of  course 
there  conld  be  no  serious  question  of  orthodoxy  if  St.  Augustine,  as  Mr. 
Winsor  says,  had  taught  the  earth's  sphericity,  and  if  one  of  the  things 
known  by  heart  to  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  poem  anticipat- 
ing very  much  snch  discoveries.  The  reprobation  of  Antipodes  rested 
on  wholly  different  grounds.  Two  fifths  of  the  width  of  the  Atlantic,  it 
mast  be  remembered,  was  already  known,  and  these  floating  notions  of 
floating  islands  and  of  fixed  archipelagoes,  in  the  space  which  we  now 
know  to  be  almost  bare,  helped  the  imagination  vonderfnlly.  We  re- 
member the  beneficent  illusions  which  Schopenbaaer,  like  a  great  fool  as 
he  is,  is  said  to  be  so  severe  in  criticising,  but  by  which  Columbus  and 
his  men  were  lured  on  day  after  day  antil  they  reached  the  goal. 

What,  then,  was  there  so  great  in  Columbus's  feat  ?  That  is  the  legen- 
daiy  question,  to  which  we  know  Ids  legendary  reply,  which,  iu  Mr.  Win- 
sor's  emendation,  might  well  have  been  his  answer,  as  it  had  really  an- 
awered  other  cavilers  somewhere  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Quaternary. 
The  shutting  np  of  eastern  routes  by  the  Moslem  forced  Christian  expec- 
tation into  the  sonthem  and  iJie  weetem  channel;  and  at  last,  when  these 
floating  fancies  strengthened  into  the  fixed  thonglit  of  an  aspiring  imi^- 
nation,  and  this  kindled  a  kindred  flame  in  the  high  imagiDation  of  a  great 
queen,  the  thing  was  done.  The  terrors  of  the  Sea  of  Darkness,  in  spite  of 
aU  conjectures,  still  rested  on  the  minds  of  common  men,  and  they  were 
dispelled  at  last  because  Colnmbns  was  not  a  common  man,  and  because 
IssJieUa  was  not  a  common  woman.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  too,  have 
been  picked  to  pieces,  most  authentically,  a  thousand  times.  Their 
thoughts  la^ed  immensely  behind  their  achievements,  and  the  partienlar 
performances  which  they  anticipated  lagged  immensely  behind  their 
thoughts.  Their  holiest  parposes,  moreover,  were  crossed  and  flecked 
with  cupidity  and  cruelty.  Nevertheless,  it  was  righUy  said  to  them,  as 
it  might  have  been  rightly  said  to  Columbus  and  Isabella  :  "  The  glory 
shall  be  yours  to  the  world's  end."  Sounder  heads  than  that  of  Colom- 
bas  followed  him,  when  the  fluning  torch  of  a  soaring  spirit  had  lighted 
the  way  for  tliem.  A  few  years  more,  and  Cabral  struck  Brazil  in  beat- 
ing down  towards  the  Cape  of  Giood  Hope.  If,  now,  San  Salvador  had 
not  been  already  discovered,  we  might  at  present  all  be  wondning  why 
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we  are  not  called  Cabraliaaa  instead  of  AmerieaDB.  Only  it  m  bappened 
that  San  Salvador  bad  been  actoallj  discoTeted.  The  sky  fell  a  little 
before  Calmtl'a  time,  and  so  Colambiu  eaoght  the  larks.  Let  bim  bjr  all 
means  keep  tbem. 

Mr.  Winsor  sbows  tbat  tbe  discove 


in  oar  ntiDds  tiuu  it  appears  to  bare  made,  ontaide  of  a  few  limited  di- 
cles,  at  tbe  time  wben  the  caravels  stuled  back  into  Palos.  Tbe  animated 
and  brilliant  picture  which  Irring  draws  of  tbe  reception  in  Bareeiona 
hardly  reappears  in  tbe  annals  of  Barcelona,  or  in  other  chronicles  of  the 
time.  It  was  an  interesting  thing,  indeed,  to  learn  that  the  islands  off 
tbe  coast  of  Cathay  had  been  reached  in  fact,  as  wise  men  had  so  often 
ofnned  that  they  might  be.  But  why  should  the  world  be  shaken  over  a 
discovery  of  which  Seneca  had  bad  so  much  better  a  premonition  than 
tbe  very  man  who  iiimself  bad  caused  "  Ocean  to  relax  his  bonds,  and  a 
new  world  to  arise  beyond  tbe  Western  main,"  and  who  did  not  know, 
and  never  would  consent  to  know,  what  he  bad  done  iriien  he  had  done 
it?  Even  when  be  finally  discovered  the  continent  of  SouUi  America 
(which  it  seema  reasonably  certain  tbat  Vespncias  bad  not  done  before 
him),  be  wavered  between  Paradise  and  Catluiy,  bat  would  know  nothing 
of  a  Novus  Mnndus.  It  seems  tliat  Ferdinand  Colambns,  after  his 
father's  death,  regarded  South  America  as  quite  a  distinct  thing  from  tbe 
great  and  original  discovery,  and  did  not  complain  that  this  secondary 
find  shonld  bear  the  particular  name  of  America.  There  never  was  a 
more  innocent  or  less  contested  usurpation  until,  towards  15dO,  good 
Las  Casas  suddenly  waked  up  and  protested  too  late  —  knowing  now 
tbat  Nosier  Seneca  had  here  at  least  proved  canonical— tbat  tbe  New 
World  "  onght  to  be  called  Colnmba." 

Mr.  Winsor  would  evidently  not  have  bad  tbe  slightest  objection  if 
Lief  Ericsson  bad  discovered  America,  or  if  fae  bad  instructed  Colnmbns 
how  to  do  so.  But  he  holds  it  doubtful  whether  Columbus,  in  his  one 
northern  voyi^e,  touched  Iceland ;  and  if  he  did,  whether  he  learned  any- 
tbing  of  these  Vinland  voyages ;  and  if  he  did,  whether  they  signified 
much  to  bim.  Greenland  b  pat  down  in  the  maps  of  the  time  as  an  im- 
mense extension  of  northern  Russia  or  Scandinavia,  and  it  would  not 
have  meant  much  to  Colambus  to  learn  tbat  it  was  a  few  days'  jonmey 
longer  or  shorter.  They  tell  as  now  that  Labrador  is  as  far  as  Lief  can 
have  gone.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  later  Colnmbas  had  all  occasion  to 
summon  every  authority,  he  said  nothing  about  this,  and  of  course  be  did 
not  expect  to  find  Vinland  by  sailing  southwest. 

Tbe  biographer,  it  seems  to  ns,  draws  a  rather  harsh  inference,  in  con- 
cluding, from  the  indifference  with  which  the  news  of  tbe  great  discov- 
erer's death  was  received,  to  bis  nnworthiness  of  being  remembered. 
Surely  the  attention  which  that  "  king  in  disguise,"  known  as  To-day, 
receives,  is  in  very  imcertain  proportion  to  bis  intrinsic  rank.  Certainly 
ColumbuB  has  not  suffered  from  any  lack  of  attention  now  that  it  can 
do  him  no  good.  Still,  we  will  not  in  the  least  dispute  that  what  he  wai 
stood  much  below  tbe  level  of  what  be  did,  and  that  to  the  great  gift  of 
aspiration  tbe  great  gift  of  lofty  constancy  of  noble  endeavor  was  not 
added  for  him. 


seems  to  have  been  emphatically  true  of  tliis  character. 
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We  think,  however,  that  it  is  possible  he  might  ask :  "  In  tliis  year,  of 
all  years,  might  I  not  perhaps  have  enjoyed  from  a  son  of  the  New  World 
a  somewhat  milder  presentation  of  my  many  and  grieyoaa  faults,  and  a 
somewhat  more  cordial  acknowledgment  of  my  sapreme  aehieveinent  ?  " 

The  nps  and  downs  of  the  Admiral's  reputation  in  tiie  bands  of  bi- 
ographers are  very  divertingly  told.  Ws  doubt  whether  the  present 
hic^ntpher  has  found  quite  the  line  of  no  variatioti.  His  peraon  and 
eoantenanee  seem  to  be  as  little  of  a  fixity  as  his  character.  Mr.  Winsor, 
howerer,  allows  ns  to  believe  him  of  impressive  demeanor  and  appear- 
ance, and  of  that  complenon  which,  in  a  Genoese,  si^gests  Teutonic 
blood.  He  gives  us  all  the  portraits,  and  we  may  choose  our  Columbus 
for  oorselves.  Even  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  cont«nded 
with  considerable  reason  to  be  only  ideal  faces  founded  on  loose  remem- 
brances after  portrait-painting  had  become  more  common  in  Spun.  As 
to  birth,  we  are  happy  in  being  finally  allowed  to  believe,  what  was  once 
supposed,  that  the  discoverer  was  bom  in  Genoa.  Not  seven,  but  seven- 
teen cities,  have  contended  for  the  honor  of  his  nativity,  and  we  can  only 
gratify  them  all  by  assuming  an  original  ploripresence,  and  so  canonizing 
him  ab  initio. 

The  character  of  Columbus  is  seen  to  singular  disadvantage  when  con- 
trasted with  the  far-reaching  plans,  loffy  simplicify,  and  magnificent  self- 
devotion  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  the  father  of  modem  discovery, 
whose  agents  were  men  of  like  self-forgetting  and  heroic  mould  with 
himsolf. 

The  portrMts,  and  pictures,  and  diagrams,  and  above  all  the  maps, 
with  which  the  book  is  sown,  take  us  through  all  the  stages  of  conjectural, 
incipient,  unfolding,  and  completed  discovery. 

There  seems  to  be  very  fair  reason  for  believing  that  Colombiu  is, 
after  all,  buried  in  Havana. 

Ckarleg  C.  Starbuek. 

Aksovsr. 
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Deer  Park  and  Oakland, 

ON  THE  CREST  OF  THE  ALLEGHANIES, 

3,000  feet  above  Tide-Water, 


SEASON   OPENS  JUNE  22,  1892. 


T^ese  famous  mountain  resorts,  situated  at  the  summit  of 
the  AlUghanies,  and  directly  upon  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  have  the  advantage  of  its  splendid  veiti- 
buled  express-train  service  both  east  and  west,  and  are  therefore 
readily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  All  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  trains  stop  at  Deer  Park  and  Oakland  during  the 
season. 

£lectric  lights  have  been  introduced  throughout  the  houses 
and  grounds ,-  Turkish  and  Russian  batlis  and  large  swimming- 
pools  provided  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  suitable  grounds  for  lawn- 
tennis  :  there  are  bowling-alleys  and  billiard  rooms ;  fine  riding 
and  driving  horses,  carnages,  mountain  wagons,  ially-ho  coaches, 
etc.  are  kept  for  hire;  in  short,  all  the  necessary  adjuncts  for  the 
comfort,  health,  or  pleasure  of  patrons. 


Rates,  $60,  $75,  and  $90  a  monOi,  according  to  locatloD. 


ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  addressed 
to  GEORGE  D.  DeSHIELDS,  Manager  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Hotels,  Cumberland,  Md.,  up  to 
irmo  lO  -  after  that  date,  either  Deer  Park  or  Oak- 
iand.Carrett  County.  Md. 


CROSBY'S  VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 

From  the  Phosphoid  principle  of  the  Ox  Brai  n  and  Wheat  Germ 


Is       acknowledged 

■   other  preparations  of 

because   obtained    in 

animal  and  vegetable 

from  minerals  in 


superior  to  all 

the  Hyfwphosphites 

the  pure  state  from 

life,  DOt  manufactured, 

the  laboratory. 


It  is  composed  of  the  very  elements  which  are  the  production  of  ner\'ous 
power.     It  is  a  vital  food  for  the  tired  brain  and  nerves. 

The  loss  of  memory,  the  exhausted  feeling,  the  dull  unrefreshed  sleep,  or 
nervous  sleeplessness,  brain  weariness,  depressed  vitality,  are  simplythe  brain 
and  nervous  system  calling  for  their  necessary  food.  In  this  condition  the 
Vitalized  Phosphites  gives  great  rdief.  It  restores  the  true  protagon,  the 
brain  phosphoid,  increases  brain  and  nerve  power  by  specially  feeding  the 
nerve  centres.     It  reinvigorates  brain  and  body. 

For  thirty  years  endorsed  by  leading  physicians,  and  Ihe  world's  best 
brain  workers.  Formula  on  the  label,  ramphlet  free  to  those  who  write 
for  it.    Druggists  or  by  mail.  Si.oo. 
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Henry  Boynton  Smith. 

Volume  VII.  of  American  Religious 
Leaders. 

BV    THE    LATE 

Prof.    LEWIS    F.    STEARNS, 
of  Bangor  Theological  Semitiaiy. 

16mo,    $1.25. 

Henry  B.  Smith  was  widely  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  ablest,  wisest,  and 
most  distinguished  of  American  Pres- 
byterians.     As  professor  in  the  Union 

i  heological  Seminary,  as  author  of 
many  miportant  theological  works, 
and  as  a  very  influential  member  of 
religious  assemblies,  he  is  eminently 
jyorthy  to  be   included  among  the  re. 

igious  leaders  of  America.  Hisexccl 
lent  work  and  admirable  character  are 
finely  portrayed  in  this  volume. 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO,,  Boston. 
East  t7TH  St.,  New  York. 
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